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SYSTEM    OF   AWARDS 


[Extract  from  Circular  of  April  8,  1876.] 

Awards  shall  be  based  upon  written  reports  attested  by  the  signatures  of 
their  authors. 

The  Judges  will  be  selected  for  their  known  qualifications  and  character, 
and  will  be  experj;s  in  departments  to  which  they  will  be  respectively 
assigned.  The  foreign  members  of  this  body  will  be  appointed  by  the 
Commission  of  each  country  and  in  conformity  with  the  distribution  and 
allotment  to  each,  which  will  be  hereafter  announced.  The  Judges  from 
the  United  States  will  be  appointed  by  the  Centennial  Commission. 

Reports  an^  awards  shall  be  based  upon  inherent  and  comparative  merit. 
The  elements  of  merit  shall  be  held  to  include  considerations  relating  to 
originality,  invention,  discovery,  utility,  quality,  skill,  workmanship,  fitness 
for  the  purposes  intended,  adaptation  to  public  wants,  economy  and  cost. 

Each  report  will  be  delivered  to  the  Centennial  Commission  as  soon  as 
completed,  for  final  award  and  publication. 

Awards  will  be  finally  decreed  by  the  United  States  Centennial  Com- 
mission, in  compliance  with  the  Act  of  Congress,  and  will  consist  of  a 
diploma  with  a  uniform  Bronze  Medal,  and  a  special  report  of  the  Judges 
on  the  subject  of  the  Award. 

Each  exhibitor  will  have  the  right  to  produce  and  publish  the  report 
awarded  to  him,  but  the  United  States  Centennial  Commission  reserves  the 
right  to  publish  and  dispose  of  all  reports  in  the  manner  it  thinks  best  for 
public  information,  and  also  to  embody  and  distribute  the  reports  as  records 
of  the  Exhibition. 


ORGANIZATION   AND   DUTIES    OF   THE   JUDGES. 

[Extract  from  Circular  of ■  May  I,  1876.] 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  Judges  have  been  appointed  to  make  such  reports, 
one-half  of  whom  are  foreigners  and  one-half  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
They  have  been  selected  for  their  known  qualifications  and  character,  and 
are  presumed  to  be  experts  in  the  Groups  to  which  they  have  been  respect 
ively  assigned.     The  foreign  members  of  this  body  have  been  appointed 
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■by  the  Commissiom  of  each  country,  in  conformity  with  the  distribution 
and  allotment  to  each,  adopted  by  the  United  States  Centennial  Com- 
mission. The  Judges  from  the  United  States  have  been  appointed  by  the 
'Centennial  Commission. 

To  facilitate  the  examination  by  the  Judges  of  the  articles  exhibited, 
they  have  been  classified  in'  Groups.  To  each  of  these  Groups  a  competent 
number  of  Judges  (Foreign  and  American)  has  been  assigned  by  the  United 
States  Centennial  Commission.  Besides  these,  certain  objects  in  the  De- 
partments of  Agriculture  and  Horticulture,  which  will  form  temporary 
exhibitions,  have  been  arranged  in  special  Groups,  and  Judges  will  be 
assigned  to  them  hereafter. 

The  Judges  will  meet  for  organization  on  May  24,  at  12  m.,  at  the 
Judges'  Pavilion.  They  will  enter  upon  the  work  of  examination  with  as 
little  delay  as  practicable,  and  will  recommend  awards  without  regard  to 
the  nationality  of  the  exhibitor. 

The  Judges  assigned  to  each  Group  will  choose  from  among  themselves  a 
Chairman  and  a  Secretary.  They  must  keep  regular  minutes  of  their  pro- 
ceedings. Reports  recommending  awards  shall  be  made  and  signed  by  a 
Judge  in  each  Group,  stating  the:grounds  of  the  proposed  award,  and  such 
reports  shall  be  accepted,  and  the  acceptance  signed,  by  a  majority  of  the 
Judges  in  such 'Group. 

The:reports  of  the  Judges  recommending  awards  based  on  the  standards 
■of  merit  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  System  of  Awards,  must  be  returned 
to  theChief  of  the  Bureau  of  Awards  not  later  than  July  31,  to  be  trans- 
mitted'by  him  to  the  Centennial  Commission. 

Awards  -will  be  finally  decreed  by  the  United  States  Centennial  Com- 
mission, in  compliance  with  the  Act  of  Congress  of  June  i,  1872,  and  will 
consist  of  a  special  report  of  the  Judges  on  the  subject  of  the  Award, 
together  with  a  Diploma  and  a  uniform  Bronze  Medal. 

Upon  matters  not  submitted  for  competitive  trial,  and  upon  such  others 
as  may  be  named  by  the  Commission,  the  Judges  will  prepare  reports  show- 
ing the  progress  made  during  the  past  hundred  years. 

Vacancies  in  the  corps  of  Judges  will  be  filled  by  the  authority  which 
made  the  original  appointment. 

No  exhibitor  can  be  a  Judge  in  the  Group  in  which  he  exhibits. 

An  exhibitor,  who  is  not  the  manufacturer  or  producer  of  the  article 
exhibited,  shall  not  be  entitled  to  an  award. 

The  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Awards  will  be  the  representative  of  the 
United  States  Centennial  Commission  in  its  relations  to  the  Judges.  Upon 
request,  he  will  decide  all  questions  which  may  arise  during  their  proceed- 
ings in  regard  to  the  interpretation  and  application  of  the  rules  adopted  by 
the  Commission  relating  to  awards,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  Commis- 
sion. 

A.  T.  GOSHORN, 

Director-  General 
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[Extract fiom  Director- GeneraPs  Address  to  Judges,  May  24,  1876.] 

"  The  method  of  initiating  awards  which  we  have  adopted  differs  in  some 
respects  from  that  pursued  in  previous  exhibitions.  In  place  of  the  anony- 
mous verdict  of  a  jury,  we  have  substituted  the  written  opinion  of  a  Judge. 
On  this  basis  awards  will  carry  the  weight  and  guarantees  due  to  individual 
personal  character,  ability,  and  attainments,  and  to  this  extent  their  reli- 
ability and  value  will  be  increased.  It  is  not  expected  that  you  will  shower 
awards  indiscriminately  upon  the  products  in  this  vast  collection.  You 
may  possibly  find  a  large  proportion  in  no  way  raised  above  the  dead  level, 
nor  deserving  of  particular  notice.  The  standard  above  which  particular 
merit  worthy  of  distinction  begins  is  for  you  to  determine.  In  this  regard 
I  have  only  to  express  the  desire  of  the  Centennial  Commission,  that  you 
should  do  this  with  absolute  freedom,  and  when  you  meet  with  a  product 
which  you  consider  worthy  of  an  award,  we  desire  you  to  say,  in  as  few 
words  as  you  may  deem  suitable,  why  you  think  so. 

"This,  gentlemen,  is  all  we  ask  of  you  in  the  Departments  of  Awards. 
Opinions  thus  expressed  will  indicate  the  inherent  and  comparative  merits, 
qualities,  and  adaptations  of  the  products, — information  which  the  public 
most  desires. 

"  Elaborate  general  reports  and  voluminous  essays,  though  of  great  value 
as  sources  of  general  information,  give  little  aid  in  determining  the  reliable 
or  intrinsic  merits  of  particular,  individual  products. 

"  The  regulations  which  have  been  published  divide  the  work  of  awards 
into  three  parts: 

"  ist.  The  individual  work  of  the  Judges. 

"  2d.   The  collective  work  of  the  groups  of  Judges. 

"  3d.  The  final  decisions  of  the  United  States  Centennial  Commission 
in  conformity  with  the  acts  of  Congress. 

"  Each  award  will  thus  pass  three  ordeals,  which,  doubtless,  will  be 
ample  and  satisfactory." 
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JUDGES. 


AMERICAN. 
Andrew  D.  White,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
D.  C.  GiLMAN,  Baltimore,  Md. 
J.  M.  Gregory,  Champaign,  111. 
John  W.  Hoyt,  Madison,  Wis. 


FOREIGN. 
Sir  Charles  Reed,  Great  Britaiji. 
Ren£  Fouret,  France. 
John  J.  Marin,  Spain. 
Orro  Martin  Torell,  Sweden. 


GROUP    XXVIII. 


EDUCATION  AND  SCIENCE. 


EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEMS,  METHODS,  AND  LIBRARIES. 

Class  300. — Elementary  Instruction. 

Infant  schools  and  kindergartens, — arrangements,  furniture,  appliances,  and  modes  of 
training. 

Public  schools,  graded  schools,  buildings,  and  grounds, — equipments,  courses  of  study, 
methods  of  instruction,  text  books,  apparatus,  including  maps,  charts,  globes,  etc. ;  pupils' 
work,  including  drawing  and  penmanship ;  provisions  for  physical  training. 

Class  301.— Higher  Education. 

Academies  and  high  schools. 

Colleges  and  universities.  Buildings  and  grounds,  libraries,  museums  of  zoology, 
botany,  mineralogy,  art,  and  archaeology ;  apparatus  for  illustration  and  research ;  mathe- 
matical, physical,  chemical,  and  astronomical  courses  of  study;  text  books,  catalogues; 
libraries,  and  gymnasiums.  ^ 

Class  302. — Professional  schools, — theology,  law,  medicine  and  surgery,  dentistry, 
pharmacy,  mining,  engineering,  agriculture  and  mechanical  arts,  art  and  design,  military 
schools,  naval  schools,  normal  schools,  commercial  schools,  music. 

Buildings,  text  books,  libraries,  apparatus,  methods,  and  other  accessories  for  pro- 
fessional schools. 

Class  303. — Institutions  for  instruction  of  the  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  feeble- 
minded. 

Class  304. — Education  reports  and  statistics. 

National  Bureau  of  Education.  State,  city,  and  town  systems.  College,  university,  and 
professional  systems. 

Class  305. — Libraries,  history,  reports,  statistics,  and  catalogues. 

Class  306. — School  and  text  books,  dictionaries,  encyclopaedias,  gazetteers,  directories, 
index  volumes,  bibliographies,  catalogues,  almanacs,  special  treatises,  general  and  mis- 
cellaneous literature. 

Newspapers,  technical  and  special  newspapers  and  journals,  illustrated  papers,  periodical 
literature. 

INSTITUTIONS  AND  ORGANIZATIONS. 

Class  310. — Institutions  founded  for  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge;  such 
as  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  Royal  Institution,  the  Institute  of  France,  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  and  the  American  Association,  etc.,  their 
organization,  history,  and  results. 


viii  CLASSIFICATION. 

Class  311. — Learned  and  scientific  associations.  Geological  and  mineralogical  societies, 
etc.  Engineering,  technical,  and  professional  associations.  Artistic,  biological,  zoological, 
medical  schools ;  astronomical  observatories. 

Class  312. — Museums,  collections,  art  galleries,  exhibitions  of  works  of  art  and  industry. 
Agricultural  fairs.  State  and  county  exhibitions,  national  exhibitions.  International  ex- 
hibitions. 

Scientific  museums  and  art  museums. 

Ethnological  and  archeeological  collections. 

Class  313. — Music  and  the  drama. 


GENERAL  REPORT 


JUDGES   OF   GROUP   XXVIII. 


Washington,  D.  C,  August,  1877. 

Prof.  F.  A.  Walker,  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Awards  : 

Sir, — In  behalf  of  the  Judges  of  Group  XXVIII.,  of  the  Interna- 
tional Exhibition  of  1876,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith, 

1.  A  General  Report,  prepared  by  the  undersigned. 

2.  The  body  of  a  Report  on  Education  at  the  Centennial  Exhibi- 
tion, submitted  to  the  Right  Honorable  Lords  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education  by  Sir  Charles  Reed,  LL.D.,  of  Great  Britain, 
Chairman  of  the  group. 

3.  The  body  of  a  Report  on  Classes  305  and  306  of  the  Exhibition, 
submitted  to  the  French  Commission  by  M.  Rene  Fouret,  of  Paris, 
one  of  the  Judges. 

4.  A  Report  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Gregory,  LL.D.,  member  of  the  Board. 

5.  A  Report  on  Popular  Instruction  in  Elementary  Drawing,  by 
Prof  C.  B.  Stetson  of  Boston  (prepared  by  request  of  the  Judges). 

As  to  the  General  Report,  I  desire  to  say  that,  while  I  endeavored 
in  its  preparation  to  represent  my  colleagues  as  well  as  myself,  the  fact 
that  it  could  not  be  laid  before  them  for  their  approval  should  protect 
them  from  any  adverse  criticism  it  may  provoke.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  due  to  myself  to  add,  that  this  circumstance,  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  the  volume  of  material  submitted  already  exceeds  the  limits 
allotted  to  this  group,  has  forbidden  such  discussions  as  naturally 
grow  out  of  the  Exhibition,  but  which  are  therefore  reserved  for  the 
more  comprehensive  report  on  the  recent  progress  and  present  con- 
dition of  education  in  all  cojntries,  requested  by  foreign  Commis- 
sioners, and  now  in  course  of  preparation. 

Very  respectfully, 

JOHN  W.  HOYT, 

Acting  Chairman, 
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GROUP  XXVIII. 

EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEMS,  METHODS,  AND 
LIBRARIES. 

BY  JOHN  W.  HOYT. 

The  first  survey  of  the  Educational  Group  revealed  several  facts 
which  occasioned  much  regret:  first,  that,  in  education  proper,  a 
number  of  the  nations  represented  by  exhibits  in  other  groups  were 
not  represented  at  all ;  second,  that  of  those  represented  in  Group 
XXVIII.,  very  few  were  represented  well ;  third,  that  none  were 
represented  with  entire  completeness ;  fourth,  that  such  exhibits  as 
had  been  brought  were  so  widely  scattered  as  to  make  an  inspection 
and  comparison  of  them  very  laborious  and  comparatively  difficult  ; 
and,  fifth,  that,  in  but  few  cases,  the  exhibits  to  be  examined  were 
then  ready  for  inspection. 

The  facts  first  mentioned  will  appear  in  detail  farther  on.  As  it 
relates  to  distribution,  there  was,  in  the  case  of  the  United  States,  but 
one  attempt  at  concentration,  namely,  by  the  location  of  a  number  of 
the  State  exhibits  in  the  south  gallery  of  the  Main  Building.  The 
others  were  found  as  widely  scattered  as  the  limits  of  the  grounds 
would  permit, — in  the  east  and  west  galleries  of  the  Main  Building, 
and  on  its  ground-floor ;  in  the  Mineral  Annex ;  in  the  Machinery 
Hall ;  in  Agricultural  Hall ;  in  the  Art  buildings ;  in  the  Women's 
Pavilion ;  in  the  Government  buildings ;  in  the  State  buildings  of 
Pennsylvania,  Kansas,  Colorado,  Indiana,  Maryland,  and  West  Vir- 
;ginia ;  and,  finally,  in  a  number  of  pavilions  erected  by  individuals, 
institutions,  or  associations  for  special  exhibitions. 

Backwardness  in  the  placing  of  goods,  and  in  the  preparation  of 
catalogues,  was  the  more  to  be  regretted  for  the  reasons  that,  owing 
to  the  delay  thus  occasioned,  two  of  the  foreign  Judges;  including  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  whom  circumstances  compelled  to  return 
home  after  some  weeks  of  service,  were  unable  to  be  present  when 
the  propositions  for  awards   submitted  by  them,  respectively,  were 
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finally  passed  upon,  and  that,  before  the  labors  of  the  Board  could  be 
fully  completed  (August  25),  its  numbers  were  so  far  reduced  that 
the  duty  of  passing  upon  some  of  the  most  important  exhibits 
devolved  upon  a  minority  of  the  Judges. 

Having  thus  presented  the  worst  of  the  case,  we  proceed  to  give  a 
brief  account  of  the  chief  exhibits  presented  for  our  inspection  and 
judgment,  with  such  expressions  of  opinion  concerning  them  as  their 
character  and  the  circumstances  of  their  presentation  appear  to 
warrant. 

THE  AMERICAN   REPRESENTATION. 

The  world  had  a  right  to  expect  that  when  America  invited  the 
other  nations  to  accept  her  hospitality,  and  to  compare  their  industrial 
and  social  progress  on  American  soil,  there  would  be  an  illustrative 
display  somewhat  commensurate  with  the  vastness  of  her  resources, 
the  intelligence  and  energy  of  her  people,  and  their  real  as  well  as 
reputed  progress  in  all  the  arts  of  civilization.  Industrially  speaking, 
this  reasonable  expectation  found  gratifying  realization;  for  while 
many  of  the  States  did  very  little  compared  with  what  they  might 
have  done,  and  some  did  almost  nothing  to  represent  their  resources 
and  industries,  the  total  of  the  Exhibition  in  the  industrial  groups 
was  great  and  impressive.  Even  socially  speaking,  the  people  of 
every  class  and  profession  who  thronged  the  Exhibition  through  its 
grounds  and  halls  in  numbers  unparalleled,  bore  unconscious  testi- 
mony to  the  elevating  power  of  those  institutions  and  agencies, 
political,  educational,  and  religious,  which  have  given  Americans  an 
honorable  rank  among  the  most  intelligent,  temperate,  and  self-gov- 
erning peoples  of  the  world.  But  of  education  proper  much  less  can 
be  said.  Here  there  is  need  of  the  old  apologies ;  and  enough  to  fill 
a  volume  frame  themselves,  asking  to  be  put  on  record.  We  shall 
not  record  them, — certainly  not  more  than  one  or  two  of  them, — 
though  very  sure  that  the  generous  foreign  colleagues,  whom  this 
writing  must  in  part  represent,  would  grant  much  space  and  gracious 
words  in  their  behalf.  A  plain  and  candid  statement  would  of  neces- 
sity be  the  old  story  of  a  tardy  Congress  and  an  over-confident, 
procrastinating  people,  less  appreciative  of  education,  notwithstanding 
their  claims  on  this  score,  than  proud  of  their  material  progress  and 
power. 

Many  of  the  States — and  among  them  several  of  the  most  advanced 
and  powerful — did  nothing,  as  such,  for  the  success  and  honor  of 
Group  XXVIII.     They  have  their  share   of  the  responsibility  for 
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having  exalted  American  education  by  speech  and  proclamation  in 
the  hearing  of  all  the  nations,  but  were  silent  and  motionless  when 
the  opportunity  came  for  proving  the  truth  of  their  declarations.  Of 
the  whole  thirty-eight  States,  perhaps  a  half-dozen  should  be  admitted 
to  have  done  themselves  credit. 

American  cities,  great  and  small,  are  numbered  by  the  thousand; 
and  yet  not  one  of  them  all  made  a  full  and  thorough  representation 
of  its  educational  instrumentalities,  condition,  and  progress.  Even 
Boston,  who  acquitted  herself  so  handsomely  at  Vienna  that  she 
there  became  the  cynosure  of  the  Western  World  in  matters  of  edu- 
cation, was  present  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition  without  her  former 
organization,  or  that  completeness  which  foreign  as  well  as  American 
educators  had  hoped  to  see. 

The  like  must  be  recorded  of  individual  institutions  of  learning, 
especially  the  older  and  more  famous  of  American  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, some  of  which  stood  aloof  entirely,  refusing  even  their 
approval  of  the  effort  made  by  others. 

The  most  common  way  of  accounting  for  these  important  deficien- 
cies is  to  assume  that,  notwithstanding  the  experiences  of  1867  and 
1873,  the  people  had  but  little  appreciation  of  what  could  be  done  to 
represent  education  at  such  an  Exhibition,  and  were  still  more  in  the 
dark  as  to  how  the  thing  should  be  done  in  detail.  The  Judges  were 
willing  to  accept  this  explanation,  but  were  forbidden  by  the  presence 
in  the  Government  exhibit  of  numerous  documents  showing  that  no 
pains  had  been  spared  to  enlighten  the  public  on  this  whole  subject 
of  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it.  With  that  comprehensiveness  of 
view  by  which  he  is  characterized,  that  strong  and  deep  sympathy 
which  lays  hold  of  every  division,  branch,  and  interest  of  education, 
and  that  energy  and  industry  which  bring  into  use  every  available 
means  for  the  accomplishment  of  what  the  public  good  demands, 
the  National  Commissioner  of  Education,  heartily  supported  by  the 
National  Educational  Association,  had  early  enough  commenced  the 
agitation  of  the  subject  of  a  representation  at  Philadelphia,  and  in 
numerous  communications,  personal  and  public,  urged  it  upon  the 
attention  of  the  country.  In  co-operation  with  him  the  Superintend- 
ent's Department  of  the  National  Association  took  action  as  early 
as  January,  1874,  recommending  to  the  country: 

"  I .  That  each  State  and  Territory  be  invited  to  prepare  a  representation  of  its  educa- 
tional condition  for  the  Centennial. 

"  2.  That  each  State  and  Territoiy  also  be  invited  to  prepare  a  historical  record  of  its 
educational  progress  for  the  same  purpose. 

"  3.  That  each  city  be  invited  to  act  with  the  State  authorities  in  preparing  such  records 
and  that  it  present  an  exhibit  of  its  own  educational  growth  and  condition. 
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"  4.  That  each  educational  institution  be  invited  to  participate  in  the  same  way. 

"  5.  That  a  census  be  talcen  in  1875.  That  the  Commissioner  of  Education  be  requested, 
on  behalf  of  the  educators  of  this  country,  to  correspond  with  the  prominent  educators  of 
the  world  and  invite  their  co-operation  in  the  matter  of  the  Centennial. 

"  6.  That  an  International  Congress  be  held  in  connection  with  the  Centennial." 

The  same  body  resumed  their  efforts  in  the  winter  of  1875,  and  by 
committee  conferred  with  the  Centennial  authorities  at  Philadelphia, 
urging  the  great  importance  of  prompt  and  authoritative  action  as  a 
means  of  inspiring  confidence  in  the  ultimate  success  of  the  educa- 
tional representation  and  of  insuring  the  requisite  promptness  and  unity 
of  effort.  The  Commissioner  of  Education,  on  his  part,  prepared  and 
issued  circulars  urging  the  duty  of  thorough  work,  and  setting  forth, 
with  all  needed  particularity,  the  character  of  the  Exhibition  that 
ought  to  be  formed  and  the  mode  of  procedure.  For  exatnple,  early 
in  1875  he  issued  a  pamphlet  containing  the  "revised  classification"  of 
exhibits  in  the  Department  of  Education  and  Science,  authorized  by 
the  Centennial  Commission,  with  practical  suggestions  respecting  the 
preparation  of  material.  Later  he  issued  a  very  complete  "  schedule 
for  the  preparation  of  students'  work,''  as  approved  by  a  committee 
of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Association. 
Nine  circulars  were  also  issued  in  aid  of  representations  to  be  made  by 
colleges,  universities,  professional  schools,  and  schools  of  science.  One 
of  them  set  forth,  under  2 1  heads,  the  order  of  arrangement  and  subject- 
matter  desired  for  the  historical  summaries  of  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, and  for  professional  and  technical  schools  of  every  kind.  Another 
was  devoted  to  grants  and  endowments,  with  blanks  for  all  necessary 
details.  Another  related  to  maps  of  grounds  and  plans  of  buildings. 
Still  another  related  to  preparatory  departments  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, and  contained  all  the  forms  to  be  filled  in  order  to  a  com- 
plete account  of  the  department.  No.  6,  relating  to  college  societies, 
supplied  seven  carefully-prepared  blanks  for  societies  of  different  kinds 
known  in  connection  with  such  institutions.  No.  7  furnished  blanks 
covering  all  points  of  interest  relating  to  laboratories  for  instruction 
in  chemical  analysis  and  for  original  research.  No.  8  provided  for  a 
systematic  statement  concerning  observatories  for  astronomical,  mag- 
netic, and  meteorological  observations.  No.  9  was  for  the  use  of 
theological  seminaries. 

Other  sets  of  circulars  were  issued  for  the  benefit  of  normal  schools, 
and  still  others  urging  and  programming  a  representation  of  acade- 
mies, seminaries,  and  the  academic  departments  of  common  schools, 
including  institutions  for  secondary  instruction  owned  by  individuals 
as  well  as  those  under  trustees.     Further  than  this,  even,  the  Com- 
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missioncr  secured  the  co-operation  of  gentlemen  prominently  con- 
nected with  education  as  voluntary  agents  to  assist  by  personal  visits 
to  the  educational  boards  and  institutions  of  the  country. 

What,  then,  is  the  secret  of  the  imperfect  success  which  followed  ? 
In  the  judgment  of  the  undersigned  it  lies  chiefly  in  the  two  fol- 
lowing causes : 

1.  The  neglect  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  put  upon 
the  Centennial  enterprise,  at  an  early  day  and  with  emphasis,  the 
stamp  of  both  nationality  and  internationality.  It  was  the  disclaimers 
sent  out  to  the  Governments  of  the  world  in  1873  that  caused  many 
of  them  for  a  considerable  time  to  regard  the  proposition  of  the  Cen- 
tennial Commission  with  indifference,  and  that,  up  to  a  late  day, 
discouraged  the  hope  among  our  own  people  that  there  was  to  be 
anything  like  a  full  comparison  of  this  country  with  others,  even  in 
the  industries,  much  less  in  education  and  science. 

2.  The  failure — perhaps  in  justice  we  should  say  consequent  failure 
— of  the  Centennial  authorities  at  an  early  day  to  make  adequate 
provision  for  a  comprehensive  and  systematic  representation  of  edu- 
cation and  science,  or  at  least  of  American  education  and  science,  in 
one  place,  where  each  exhibit  could  be  brought  into  proper  relation 
with  every  other.  Such  provision  would  have  stimulated  all  the 
States  to  fill  their  places,  and  thus  have  insured  an  exhibition  in  every 
way  more  worthy  of  American  education. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  the  deficiencies  of  the  educational  repre- 
sentation, both  home  and  foreign,  the  exhibits  presented  were  greater 
in  number  than  were  ever  brought  together  before,  and  have  yielded 
many  profitable  lessons  to  the  millions  who  examined  them. 

GOVERNMENT  EXHIBITS   OF   THE  UNITED   STATES. 

THE  NATIONAL  BUREAU  OF   EDUCATION. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  was  without  means  to  make  such  a  com- 
prehensive representative  display  of  the  material  and  instrumentalities 
of  education  on  a  large  scale  as  was  desirable  on  many  accounts. 
Moreover,  it  was  deemed  better  to  encourage  such  exhibitors  as 
would  cheerfully  have  contributed  to  a  Government  exhibition,  to 
prefer  the  completeness  of  the  exhibits  from  the  States  to  which  they 
severally  belonged.  In  fact,  it  was  fullness  and  completeness  of  State 
exhibits  to  which  the  Commissioner  had  devoted  so  much  effort. 
The  Bureau  exhibit  made  no  pretension,  therefore,  to  completeness 
in  details.  In  the  language  of  the  Commissioner,  it  was  "  only  an 
outline,  not  a  finished  drawing."     The  articles  were  numerous  in  the 
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aggregate,  however,  consisting,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  following 
classes  of  objects : 

I.  General  documents,  including,  especially,  complete  sets  of  the  Commissioner's  reports 
from  the  beginning,  and  a  complete  set  of  the  circulars  issued  by  the  Bureau,  in  pamphlet, 
and  dealing  with  many  subjects  of  special  interest  and  importance. 

A.  Maps  of  the  United  States,  based  on  the  census  of  1S70,  and  the  statistical  atlas  of 
the  census,  illustrating  the  distribution  of  wealth ;  the  illiteracy  of  the  population  over  ten 
years  of  age ;  the  illiteracy  of  the  white  population ;  the  illiteracy  of  the  colored  popula- 
tion ;  the  illiteracy  of  the  native  population  over  ten  years  of  age ;  the  illiteracy  of  the 
foreign  population  over  ten  years  of  age ;  the  illiteracy  of  the  adult  male  population ;  and 
the  illiteracy  of  the  adult  female  population. 

3.  Articles  illustrating  school  architecture,  including,  among  many  others,  models  of  the 
primitive  log  school-house,  of  the  adobe  school-house  of  Southern  California,  of  the  rural 
district  school-house,  and  of  a  city  graded  school  building  (namely  of  the  Franklin  School 
Building,  Washington). 

4.  Articles  illustrating  school  furniture,  apparatus,  and  text-books. 

5.  Articles  illustrating  elementary  instruction,  including,  especially,  very  considerable 
collections  of  books  relating  to  the  Kindergarten,  contributed  by  E.  Steiger,  of  New  York; 
specimens  of  Kindergarten-work  and  inventions,  from  the  school  of  Mrs.  Kraus-Uoelte,  of 
New  York,  and  of  Misses  E.  Marwedel  and  S.  Pollock,  of  Washington ;  a  map  showing 
the  locations  of  the  Kindergarten  in  the  United  States,  for  the  year  1875  !  ^"'J  cases  of  the 
handiwork  and  manuscript  work  of  the  children  of  various  Indian  tribes  now  under  instruc- 
■tion  in  the  manual-labor  schools  established  among  them. 

6.  Articles  illustrating  secondary  instruction,  such  as  examination  papers ;  copy-books 
.and  drawing-books;  drawings;  collections  in  natural  history,  formed  by  school-pupils;  col- 
lections of  histories,  catalogues,  etc.,  of  academies  and  seminaries;  maps,  showing  the 
location  of  preparatory  schools  for  boys,  and  of  academies  and  seminaries  for  boys  and 
"girls,  respectively,  as  well  as  of  colleges  for  women  ;  a  collection  of  specimen  volumes  of 
public  school  reports,  loi  in  number,  published  under  authority  of  American  States  and 
cities ;  maps  showing  the  location  of  normal  schools  and  business  colleges  in  the  United 
States,  for  the  year  1875 !  ^""^  statistical  charts  of  the  public  schools  of  twenty-three  Amer 
ican  cities. 

7.  Articles  illustrating  superior  instruction,  including  a  collection  of  the  catalogues  and 
histories  of  colleges  and  professional  schools ;  photographic  views  of  college  buildings ; 
maps  of  college  grounds,  executed  by  students ;  maps  showing  the  location  of  universities, 
colleges,  and  professional  schools  in  the  United  States,  for  1875,  etc.  ' 

8.  Articles  illustrating  apparatus  for  superior,  general,  and  professional  instruction. 

9.  Articles  illustrating  instruction  in  art  and  industries.  Plans,  drawings,  paintings, 
models,  and  photographs. 

10.  Articles  illustrative  of  special  instruction,  as  of  the  blind,  the  deaf-mute,  and  feeble- 
minded, etc.,  including,  especially,  books  for  instruction,  collections  of  reports,  maps,  plans, 
and  photographic  views. 

n.  Articles  illustrating  benefactions  to  education.  Map  showing  the  institutions  of 
learning  endowed  by  George  Peabody,  and  the  towns  which  have  received  the  income  of 
the  Peabody  fund  (1868-1875);  inap  showing  the  grants  of  land  made  by  the  Federal 
Government  for  the  promotion  of  education,  etc. 

12.  Various  articles  illustrative  of  distinguished  Americans  connected  with  the  work  of 
education,  including  busts,  portraits,  published  works,  etc. 

The  office  fulfilled  by  the  Bureau  itself,  in  the  great  work  of  ad- 
vancing American  education,  appeared  from  this  typical  collection  of 
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objects,  representing  every  branch  and  interest  thereof.  But  the 
amount  and  thoroughness  of  the  work  performed  more  fully  appear 
from  a  careful  examination  of  the  publications  it  has  sent  out. 

Among  the  documents  exhibited  there  were  full  sets  of  the  annual 
Reports  of  the  Commissioner,  and  of  the  circulars  of  information, 
issued  in  pamphlet-form  from  time  to  time,  dealing  with  many  sub- 
jects of  special  interest  and  importance.  The  Reports  have  taken 
rank  among  the  most  valuable  publications  of  the  kind  in  the  world, 
and  are  eagerly  sought  by  the  friends  of  education  in  all  countries. 
Besides  the  Report  proper,  which  usually  presents  the  work  and 
needs  of  the  Bureau,  the  condition  and  wants  of  education  at  home, 
the  progress  of  education  in  foreign  countries,  and  such  special  dis- 
cussions as  the  interests  of  education  demand,  the  volume — often 
numbering  over  looo  pages  of  close  print — contains  summaries  of 
the  educational  work,  etc.,  made  by  the  superintendents  of  the  sev- 
eral States,  hundreds  of  pages  of  carefully-prepared  .statistical  tables, 
designed  to  constitute  a  trustworthy  basis  for  legislation,  and  other 
means  of  advancing  the  educational  interests  of  the  country.  Such 
a  publication  would  be  of  the  greatest  value  in  any  country.  In  the 
United  States,  where  there  is  no  national  system,  but  every  commu- 
nity is  left  to  get  on  in  its  own  way,  and  according  to  the  best  infor- 
mation it  has,  it  is  indispensable. 

The  office  of  the  "  Circulars  of  Information"  is  special  and  supple- 
mentary— to  meet  special  needs.  That  those  not  already  familiar 
with  the  character  of  this  series  of  publications  may  the  better 
understand  the  work  done  by  the  Bureau,  we  insert  the  titles  of  such 
-as  have  been  issued  since  1870: 

1870. 

'Circular  respecting  Illiteracy  of  i860;  School-Room  Diseases,  etc. 

1871. 
No.  I.  Report  on  the  Systems  of  Public  Instruction  in  Sweden  and  Norway. 
No.  2.  Methods  of  School  Discipline. 
No.  3.  Compulsory  Education. 

1872. 

;No.  I.  German  and  other  Foreign  Universities. 

■No.  2.  Reports  on  the  Systems  of  Public  Instruction  in  Greece,  Argentine  Republic, 
Chili,  and  Equador,  with  Statistics  of  Portugal  and  Japan,  and  an  Official  Re- 
port on  Technical  Education  in  Italy. 

No.  3.  The  Relation  of  Education  to  Labor. 

No.  4.  Education  in  the  British  West  Indies. 

No.  5.  The  Kindergarten. 

No.  6.  American  Education  at  the  Exposition  to  be  held  at  Vienna  in  1873. 

No.  7.  Free-school  Policy  in  connection  with  leading  Western  Railways. 
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1873- 
No.    I.  Historical  Summary  and  Reports  on  the  System  of  Public  Instruction  in  Spain, 

Bolivia,  Uruguay  and  Portugal. 
No.    2.  Schools  in  British  India. 
No.    3.  Account  of  College  Commencements  for  the  Summer  of  1873  in  Maine,  New 

Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey, 

and  Pennsylvania. 
No.    4.  Lists  of  Publications  by  Members  of  certain  College  Faculties  and  Learned  Socie- 
ties in  the  United  States. 
No.    5.  Account  of  College  Commencements  during  1873  in  the  Western  and  Southern 

States. 

1874. 
No.     I.  Proceedings  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Educational 

Association. 
No.    2.  Drawing   in  Public  Schools;    the  Present  Relation  of  Art  to  Education  in  the 

United  States. 
No.    3.  History  of  Secondary  Instruction  in  Germany. 

1875. 
No.     I.  Proceedings  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Educational 

Association  at  Meeting  of  January,  at  Washington. 
No.    2.  Education  in  Japan. 
No.    3.  An  Account  of  the  Systems  of  Public  Instruction  in  Belgium,  Russia,  Turkey, 

Syria,  and  Egypt. 
No.    4.  Waste  of  Labor  in  the  Work  of  Education. 
No.    5.  Suggestions  respecting  the  Educational  Exhibit  at  the  International  Centennial 

Exhibition  of  1876. 
No.    6.  Statements  relating  to  Reformatory,  Charitable,  and  Industrial  Schools  for  the 

Young. 
No.    7-  Constitutional  Provisions  in  regard  to  Education  in  the  Several  States  of  the 

American  Union. 
No.    8.  Schedule  for  the  Preparation  of  Students'  Work  for  the  Centennial  Exhibition. 
No.  10.  Contributions  to  the  Annals  of  Medical  Progress  and  Medical  Education  in  the 

United  States  before  and  during  the  War  of  Independence. 
No.  II.  A  Statement  of  the  Theory  of  Education  in  the   United  States  of  America,  as 

Approved  by  many  Leading  Educators. 
No.  12.  The  National  Bureau  of  Education;  its  History,  Work,  and  Limitations. 

In  addition  to  these  publications,  the  Bureau  has  j'ust  completed,  in 
two  parts,  a  voluminous  and  very  valuable  special  report  on  Public 
Libraries  of  the  United  States  of  America ;  their  History,  Condition, 
and  Management,  and  is  about  to  issue  a  number  of  important 
special  reports  on  educational  topics. 

In  view  of  the  amount  and  incalculable  value  of  the  work  done  by 
this  Bureau,  and  of  the  supreme  importance  of  education  in  a  country 
whose  Government  is  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people,  it 
is  surprising  that  it  should  be  constantly  hampered  and  embarrassed 
for  want  of  adequate  appropriations.  Cramped  for  room ;  denied  the 
issue  of  more  than  a  very  limited  edition  of  its  reports,  notwithstanding 
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the  very  great  and  constantly-increasing  demand ;  refused  the  means 
for  publishing  at  all  valuable  material  accumulated  with  much  pains- 
taking and  at  considerable  expense  ;  utterly  unable  to  properly  care 
for  its  important  library,,  already  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  its  kind 
in  the  world,  and  capable  now,  with  the  help  of  a  librarian,  of  very 
rapid  growth  by  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  exchange 
relations  with  all  foreign  Governments  and  institutions ;  and  even 
threatened  from  year  to  year  with  total  extinction  by  act  of  Con- 
gress, it  has  had  a  struggle  for  life  which  is  at  once  a  reproach  to 
the  nation  and  an  honor  to  the  Commissioner  under  whose  faithful 
and  efficient  direction  it  has  steadily  advanced  in  spite  of  such  embar- 
rassments. 

The  Geological  and  Geographical  Surveys  of  the  Territories, 
under  direction  of  Dr.  F.V.  Hayden  and  Major  J.  W.  Powell,  respect- 
ively, were  represented  by  reports  and  other  pu'blications,  maps, 
models,  photographs,  archaeological  specimens,  and  ethnographic  col- 
lections. The  exhibits  had  great  interest,  and  acquainted  thousands 
of  visitors  with  the  important  work  now  in  progress  under  the  gen- 
eral supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  There  were  im- 
mense plaster  models,  accurately  representing  the  physical  character- 
istics of  considerable  areas  of  the  mountainous  country  explored, — 
their  mountains,  plateaus,  valleys,  canons,  rivers,  and  lakes,  as  well  as 
their  surface  geology;  models  showing  in  detail  the  geological  for- 
mations of  certain  districts ;  models  representing  the  wonderful  cliff- 
houses,  towns,  and  villages  of  Southwestern  Colorado,  some  of  them 
so  high  and  so  built  in  clefts  of  the  perpendicular  rock  as  to  seem 
utterly  inaccessible ;  carefully-prepared  maps  of  large  sections  of  a 
country  but  recently  unexplored  by  white  men;  photographs  faithfully 
illustrating  the  features  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  as  well  as  the 
forms,  dress,  habitations,  utensils,  and  weapons  of  the  numerous  tribes 
of  Indians  which  occupy  it.  But  these  conveyed  only  a  very  imper- 
fect idea  of  the  great  amount  of  valuable  scientific  work  done  by  the 
several  corps  of  exploration  since  1867,  when  it  was  begun  by  Dr. 
Hayden,  in  the  Territory  of  Nebraska,  with  the  aid  of  an  unexpended 
fund  of  but  jjgsooo. 

Dr.  Hayden  has  divided  the  work  which  he  directed  into  three 
periods;  the  first  embracing  the  years  1 867  and  1 868, and  consisting  of 
the  collection  of  geological  facts,  with  illustrative  specimens;  the  sec- 
ond, from  1869  to  1872  inclusive,  in  which,  in  addition  to  geological 
work,  much  attention  was  given  to  material  resources  and  natural 
history;  the  third,  from  1872  to  1876  inclusive,  during  which,  with  a 
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fully-organized  corps,  the  topography  of  the  regions  explored,  as  well 
as  its  geology,  was  carefully  worked  up,  and  the  physical  geography, 
natural  history,  and  industrial  capabilities  also  received  special  atten- 
tion. 

The  publications  issued  by  this  division  of  the  survey  consist  of 
maps  of  portions  of  Idaho,  Montana,  and  Wyoming ;  maps  of  the 
countries  drained  by  the  Snake  and  Yellowstone  Rivers;  several  pre- 
liminary maps  of  Colorado  ;  an  atlas  of  Colorado,  containing,  among 
other  representations,  a  general  drainage  map,  an  economic  map 
showing  the  areas  of  arable,  pasture,  timber,  and  mineral  land,  the 
final  geological  map  of  Colorado,  the  final  map  of  the  State  (with  por- 
tions of  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Utah),  and  a  general  geological 
map  of  Colorado ;  the  annual  reports,  giving  general  and  geolog- 
ical descriptions  of  the  country  surveyed  each  year,  with  special  re- 
ports on  its  palaeontology  and  natural  history,  all  profusely  illustrated  ; 
bulletins,  issued  from  time  to  time  according  to  the  accumulation  of 
material  needing  earlier  publication  than  it  could  have  in  the  report; 
miscellaneous  publications  designed  to  give  information  on  various 
subjects  of  interest  connected  with  the  West,  such  as  lists  of  eleva- 
tions, climatology,  botany,  etc. ;  and,  finally,  monographs,  embracing 
the  more  technical  results  of  the  survey  in  all  its  branches.- 

Besides  all  these  publications  giving  information  upon  the  geology, 
mineralogy,  physical  geography,  topography,  meteorology,  botany, 
zoology,  and  economic  features  and  relations  of  the  regions  explored, 
a  very  careful  study  has  been  made  of  their  ethnography  and  arche- 
ology, as  well  as  of  the  languages  spoken  by  the  tribes  inhabiting 
them.  The  archaeology  and  ethnography,  as  well  as  the  physical 
geography  and  geology,  are  illustrated  by  some  4000  photographs, 
constituting  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  collections  of 
negatives  ever  made  in  the  interest  of  science. 

The  Survey  under  Direction  of  Professor  J.  W.  Powell. — The 
work  carried  on  by  Professor  Powell's  division  of  the  United  States 
Geographical  and  Geological  Survey  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  was 
not  officially  organized  until  1870,  but  it  was  in  fact  commenced  in 
1867.  Up  to  the  first-mentioned  date  it  was  a  private  work,  prose- 
cuted by  means  of  funds  furnished  by  himself,  the  Normal  University 
of  Illinois,  the  Industrial  University  of  Illinois,  the  Chicago  Academy 
of  Sciences,  and  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  jointly.  The  corps  then 
directed  by  Professor  Powell  consisted  of  a  party  of  volunteer  natural- 
ists and  a  small  number  of  employees  as  general  assistants.  In  1869 
he  commenced  the  proper  exploration  of  the  Colorado  River.     The 
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interesting  results  of  the  first  season's  worlc  were  embodied  in  a  quarto 
volume  published  by  authority  of  the  Government;  and  in  1870 
Congress  granted  an  appropriation  for  a  continuance  of  the  work 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  Professor  Powell 
remaining  in  charge  of  the  survey. 

The  survey  of  the  Colorado  River  of  the  West  and  its  tributaries, 
thus  regularly  begun  in  1870,  has  led  to  many  interesting  and  impor- 
tant discoveries. 

In  1874  the  title  of  the  organization  was  changed  to  "Second 
Division  of  the  United  States  Geological  and  Geographical  Survey 
of  the  Territories" ;  that  of  Dr.  Hayden,  above  described,  being 
known  as  the  First  Division. 

The  work  of  Professor  Powell's  corps  has  been  prosecuted  under 
the  four  subdivisions  of  Geography,  Geology,  Natural  History,  and 
Ethnography. 

"  The  topographical  work  has  been  in  immediate  charge  of  Professor 
A.  H.  Thompson,  who  has  prosecuted  it  with  great  zeal  and  efficiency. 
It  has  had  for  its  basis  a  system  of  primary  triangles  expanded  from 
carefully  measured  base-lines,  the  extremities  of  which  were  located 
in  latitude  and  longitude  by  the  most  refined  methods  known  to  sci- 
ence. Two  such  base-lines,  two  hundred  and  forty  miles  apart,  have 
been  measured  and  connected  by  triangulations.  The  geographic 
position  of  all  the  points  in  the  primary  triangulations  are  calculated 
from  the  base-lines  and  checked  by  astronomic  observations  made  at 
the  points  themselves.  Within  and  based  upon  the  primary,  a  sec- 
ondary system  of  triangles  has  been  established,  having  sides  averaging 
eight  miles  in  length.  This  triangulation  is  for  immediate  use.  At 
the  secondary  stations  both  horizontal  and  vertical  tangents  are  taken 
to  all  important  features,  such  as  the  intersections  of  all  streams, 
their  important  bends,  all  mountain  peaks,  spurs,  ridges,  depressions, 
slopes,  etc.  For  the  delineation  of  the  topography,  connected  plane- 
table  sketches  have  been  made,  also  drainage  sketches,  showing  the 
water-courses,  valleys,  and  cations,  and  perspective  profile  sketches, 
showing  the  slopes  of  the  hills  and  mountains. 

"  The  hypsometric  work  rests  upon  well-determined  primary  base- 
stations  which  have  been  connected  with  the  levels  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  at  Ogden.  Secondary  base-stations  have  been  estab- 
lished as  near  as  possible  to  the  immediate  field  of  work  for  each 
year,  and  the  altitude  of  such  secondary  bases  determined  by  long 
series  of  barometric  observations,  compared  with  synchronous  series 
at  primary  bases.  The  altitudes  of  all  geodetic  points  in  the  primary 
triangulations  and  geographic  points  in  the  secondary  triangulation 
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have  been  determined  by  barometric  observations  referred  either  to 
primary  or  secondary  base-stations.  The  altitude  of  all  other  located 
points  has  been  determined  either  by  angles  of  elevation  or  depression 
from  the  topographic  stations,  or  by  barometric  observations  at  the 
points  themselves."  [Statement  furnished  from  the  office  of  the 
Survey.] 

By  these  methods  an  area  of  46,000  square  miles  has  been  carefully 
surveyed,  and  reconnoissances  have  been  extended  over  an  additional 
area  of  20,000 ;  the  general  district  being  a  region  of  vast  plateaus 
fissured  by  canons,  which  for  depth  are  unparalleled.  The  results  are 
to  be  shown  by  a  series,  of  maps  of  great  accuracy,  now  in  course  of 
preparation. 

The  structural  geology  of  the  region  surveyed  has  been  studied  by 
Professor  Powell  himself,  aided  by  several  assistants ;  Dr.  C.  A. 
White  having  charge  of  the  palaeontology.  The  deep  canons  and 
steep  escarpments  which  characterize  the  region  have  given  to  the 
geologist  most  important  advantages  for  a  study  of  the  nature  and 
efficiency  of  those  causes  which  have  wrought  the  mighty  changes 
apparent  in  this  and  other  portions  of  the  earth's  crust. 

The  natural  history  work  has  been  confined  to  mammalogy,  orni- 
thology, and  botany.  A  volume  on  the  birds  of  the  region,  by  Dr. 
Elliott  Coues,  is  now  in  the  Government  press,  and  a  volume  on  its 
botany  is  in  course  of  preparation  by  Mr.  L.  F.  Ward. 

The  ethnographic  study  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  region  surveyed, 
and  of  other  tribes  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  has  been  con- 
ducted with  great  zeal  and  ability  by  Professor  Powell,  assisted  by 
Mr.  Stephen  Powers  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Dall.  Numerous  vocabularies, 
containing  from  500  to  2500  words  each,  have  been  collected,  and 
much  has  been  done  in  the  study  of  the  structure  of  some  of  the 
languages  and  their  relations  to  each  other ;  besides  which,  thousands 
of  objects  of  various  kinds,  illustrative  of  the  rude  industries  and  other 
practical  arts  practiced  by  the  tribes  studied,  have  been  collected. 
A  large  number  of  these  were  shown  in  the  Government  Building 
of  the  Exhibition,  and  attracted  great  attention.  The  results  of 
the  ethnographic  work  done  will  soon  appear  in  works  by  Professor 
Powell,  and  by  Messrs.  Dall  and  Powers,  all  of  which  are  either  in 
the  press  or  in  manuscript. 

The  further  results  of  work  done  in  the  different  subdivisions  of 
the  survey  appear  in  the  form  of  a  volume  on  the  geology  of  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  Unita  Mountains,  with  an  accompanying  atlas; 
several  relief  maps,  notable  for  their  size  and  accuracy;  together  with 
hundreds  of  photographic  and  transparency  views  illustrative  of  the 
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remarkable  scenery  of  that  wonderful   region,  its  geology,  ethnog- 
raphy, etc. 

Reviewing  the  history  of  these  two  very  important  and  extremely 
interesting  surveys  of  vast  areas  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  we  cannot 
forbear  an  expression  of  our  admiration  for  the  scientific  zeal,  energy, 
ability,,  and  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  of  the  distinguished  gentlemen  with 
whom  they  originated  and  by  whom  they  have  been  and  still  are 
conducted  with  so  much  success. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  also  made  a  very  complete 
and  interesting  exhibition,  scientific,  economical,  and  statistical.  The 
whole  was  classified,  according  to  the  five  general  divisions  of  the  De- 
partment, under  Chemistry,  Natural  History  and  Economic  Museum, 
Microscopy,  Botany,  and  Statistics.  Under  Chemistry  was  made  an 
interesting  show  of  soils  and  fertilizers,  with  the  rocks  and  crude  ma- 
terials from  which  the  one  and  the  other  are  formed ;  the  products 
of  agriculture  and  horticulture,  and  illustrations  of  the  processes  by 
which  they  are  brought  into  condition  for  consumption,  with  the 
means  used  for  the  preservation  of  such  products  in  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  natural  state. 

The  Economic  'Museum,  formed  in  a  very  skillful  manner  by  Pro- 
fessor Towend  Glover,  entomologist  to  the  Department,  was  very 
fully  and  handsomely  represented  by  specimens  of  domestic  fowls  of 
every  species  common  to  this  country ;  some  800  samples  of  Ameri- 
can grain,  collected  from  every  State  in  the  Union;  collections  of 
flax,  hemp,  cotton,  and  other  vegetable  fibres ;  the  principal  varieties 
of  wool,  with  samples  of  it  in  the  successive  stages  of  manufacture 
into  various  fabrics ;  various  kinds  of  vegetable  fibre  in  the  different 
conditions  it  assumes  in  the  manufacture  of  paper;  and  a  very  large 
collection  of  insects,  injurious  and  beneficial. 

The  Microscopic  section  was  represented  by  hundreds  of  framed 
illustrations  of  certain  vegetables,  and  parts  of  vegetables  and  fruits, 
as  well  as  of  the  fungi  and  other  microscopic  vegetation  injurious 
to  the  products  of  agriculture  and  horticulture.  And  the  Botanical 
division  contained  a  very  large  number  of  specimens  of  the  wood,  bark, 
leaves,  blossoms,  and  fruit  of  American  forest-trees. ' 

The  Statistical  division,  under  the  able  management  of  Mr.  J.  E. 
Dodge,  statistician,  was  well  represented  by  full  sets  of  the  publica- 
tions of  the  Department;  a  series  of  large  maps,  making  graphic 
illustration  (i)  of  the  value  of  farm  lands,  (2)  rates  of  wages  paid  in 
the  several  States,  (3)  the  timbered  lands  of  the  United  States,  and  (4) 
the  distribution  of  cotton,  flax,  hemp,  wool,  and  silk-culture  in  the 
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United  States ;  and  by  plans,  statistics,  etc.,  of  technical  schools  in 
this  country. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Coast  Survey,  though  less  appreciable  by 
the  great  multitude  of  visitors  to  the  Government  exhibits,  never- 
theless presented  itself  to  the  student  of  the  mathematical  and  physi- 
cal sciences  in  a  very  attractive  manner,  as  it  did  likewise  to  all 
foreign  inquirers  into  the  functions  assumed  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  success  which  has  attended  its  efforts  in 
various  branches  of  the  public  service.  The  work  done  by  this  Bu- 
reau is  believed  to  be  unsurpassed  by  that  of  like  character  under- 
taken by  any  country  in  the  world.  Its  annual  reports,  with  their 
numerous  maps  of  extraordinary  accuracy,  are  a  proud  monument  to 
the  skillfulness  and  thoroughness  of  American  topographical  and 
hydrographical  engineering. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Signal  Service  is  of  so  recent  origin,  and 
has  accomplished  so  much  of  what  was  recently  supposed  to  be  en- 
tirely beyond  the  power  of  man,  that  its  exhibit  was  the  centre  of  an 
extraordinary  interest.  Having  connection  by  telegraph  with  the 
central  office  at  Washington,  it  was  possible,  in  this  little  court  of  the 
Exhibition,  and  under  the  eye  of  the  throng  which  ever  pressed  about 
it,  to  trace  a  map  showing  the  actual  state  of  the  weather  at  all  prin- 
cipal points  in  the  United  States,  and  the  probabilities  for  the  days  to 
come.  Although  the  United  States  were  not  the  first  to  make  a  sys- 
tematic use  of  the  telegraph  in  this  manner,  and  for  this  general  pur- 
pose, it  is  generally  acknowledged  that  they  have  outstripped  most 
other  countries  in  the  development  of  the  system,  and  in  making  it 
practically  useful  to  the  agriculture  and  the  commerce  of  a  great 
country. 

The  exhibit  offered  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  consisted 
of  numerous  packages,  of  every  form  and  variety  known  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  with  the  stamps  of  every  kind  and  de- 
nomination in  use.  An  officer  of  the  Government  was  present,  and 
gave  to  the  Judges,  to  the  representatives  of  foreign  governments, 
and  to  others,  a  full  explanation  of  the  system  of  checks  to  prevent 
frauds  on  the  Treasury. 

The  Post-Office  Department  was  very  instructively  represented 
by  the  handsomely-furnished  and  equipped  office,  in  practical  opera- 
tion, for  the  convenience  of  all  who  had  to  do  with  the  .Exhibition,  by 
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the  various  means  employed  (including  postal  railway-cars  near  by) 
for  illustrating  the  American  system  of  the  postal  service,  as  well  as 
by  machinery  in  operation  for  the  manufacture  of  letter-envelopes  and 
stamps,  conveying  to  the  mind  of  any  inquirer  a  very  complete  un- 
derstanding of  how  the  business  of  that  great  Department  is  carried 
on.  The  intimate  connection  between  cheap  postage,  the  best  pos- 
sible facilities  for  rapid  transportation  of  mails,  as  well  as  safe  and 
prompt  delivery,  and  the  growth  of  intelligence  among  the  people, 
was  deemed  sufficient  warrant  for  treating  this  Department  as  fully 
within  the  field  of  observation  assigned  to  the  Judges  for  Group 
XXVIII.  We  also  deem  it  within  our  province  to  urge  the  great 
importance  of  this  connection,  and,  hence,  the  propriety  of  employing 
every  available  means  for  at  once  reducing  the  cost  of  postal  service 
and  increasing  the  disposition  of  the  people  to  read  and  to  communi- 
cate with  each  other. 

The  War  and  Navy  Departments  were  also  very  extensively  and 
attractively  represented ;  but  as  they  were  not  represented  by  the 
Academies  under  their  supervision,  and  did  not  otherwise  present 
their  educational  side  to  the  people,  they  were  left  wholly  to  the 
inspection  of  other  judges. 

The  Medical  Department  of  the  Army,  however,  came  properly 
enough  within  the  scope  of  our  observation  and  received  our  careful 
attention.  It  presented  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  extensive  col- 
lective exhibits  on  the  grounds.  In  a  neat  and  commodious  building 
erected  and  fitted  up  for  the  purpose  were  found  objects  of  every  class 
required  for  the  full  equipment  of  the  surgeon's  office,  dispensary,  and 
hospital ;  while  still  other  apartments  were  used  for  the  exhibition  of 
models  of  many  objects  of  great  interest  belonging  to  the  field-service 
of  the  Medical  Department,  such  as  models  of. railway-car  hospitals, 
ambulances,  and  field-hospitals,  also  stretchers,  and  a  great  variety 
of  apparatus,  together  with  graphic  and  photographic  illustrations  of 
scientific  investigations  carried  on  in  the  laboratories  of  the  Depart- 
ment. Outside  the  building  were  many  tents  of  different  forms,  as 
well  as  specimens  of  the  various  styles  of  ambulances,  supply-wagons, 
and  other  articles  required  for  the  transportation  and  care  of  the  sick 
and  wounded  during  active  service  of  the  medical  staff  in  the  field. 

The  fact  that  it  has  been  conceded  by  foreign  military  ofificers  and 
war  departments  that  the  Medical  Department  of  the  United  States 
Army  is,  in  some  important  respects,  superior  to  the  corresponding 
departments  io  other  countries  made  this  instructive  exhibit  a  centre 
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of  attraction  for  many  who  were  interested  in  this  very  important 
matter. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution  was  magnificently  represented  by 
typical  collections  from  the  National  Museum  formed  under  its  direc- 
tion and  with  the  aid  of  the  Smithsonian  Fund.  This  exhibit  occu- 
pied a  larger  area  in  the  Government  Building  than  any  other,  and  to 
the  scientist,  as  well  as  to  the  public  at  large,  was  possessed  of  very  great 
interest.  It  comprised  the  publications  of  the  Institution,  with  draw- 
ings, maps,  models,  etc. ;  mineral  resources  of  the  United  States ; 
animal  and  fishery  resources  of  the  United  States ;  and  ethnology  of 
the  United  States. 

The  collection  of  minerals  was  very  large  and  valuable,  being 
designed  to  illustrate:  i.  The  nature  and  variety  of  the  mineral 
resources  of  the  United  States.  2.  The  geographical  distribution 
and  geological  association  of  the  minerals.  3.  The  extent  to  which 
the  minerals  shown  have  been  utilized.  4.  The  mechanical,  metal- 
lurgical, and  chemical  processes  by  which  they  are  converted  into 
useful  products.  5.  The  inherent  and  comparative  qualities  of  these 
products. 

The  narrow  limits  of  our  space  will  not  admit  of  anything  like  a 
detailed  account ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  pass  by  this  large  and  very 
admirable  mineral  exhibit  without  an  allusion  to  the  great  variety  of 
the  rare  and  valuable  minerals  shown ;  the  handsome  display  of 
marbles  from  the  New  England  and  Southern  States;  the  very  inter- 
esting show  of  native  sulphur,  salt,,  borax,  gypsum,  soda,  etc. ;  and 
the  splendid  collection  of  metallic  ores,  including  iron,  lead,  zinc, 
copper,  tin,  nickel,  silver,  quicksilver,  and  gold,  gathered  from  every 
producing  region  of  the  United  States,  with  instructive  illustrations 
(by  materials  used  and  transformations  effected)  of  the  various  pro- 
cesses employed  in  working  them  up  for  economic  use.  Taken  all 
together,  and  in  connection  with  their  accessibility,  and  with  the  wide 
distribution  and  practically  inexhaustible  supply  of  the  requisite  sup- 
ply of  fuel,  the  mineral  resources  of  the  United  States  are  acknowl- 
edged to  be  without  rival. 

The  exhibit  of  land  animals  was  confined  to  the  non-domesticated, 
and  embraced  not  only  preserved  specimens  of  animals,  but  also  the 
means  of  pursuit  and  capture,  and  the  products  derived  from  them, 
with  the  mode  of  preparation.  The  collection  embraced  the  most 
important  animals  native  to  the  wilds  of  the  United  States,  from  the 
buffalo  and  elk  down  to  the  family  of  rodents,  so  familiarly  known 
in  most  parts  of  the  country.     The  implements  and  apparatus  used 
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in  hunting  the  animals  shown  embraced:  I.  Hand  implements  for 
blows,  thrusts,  and  cuts.  2.  Implements  of  seizure,  such  as  barbs, 
nooses,  snares,  and  loaded  lines.  3.  Missiles  of  every  kind,  guns,  etc. 
4.  Traps.  5.  Decoys  and  disguises.  6.  Methods  of  transportation. 
7.  Personal  equipments. 

The  fish  exhibit  should  be  credited  to  the  Fish  Commission  and 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  common.  It  represented  an  interest 
of  great  economic  importance,  and  showed  in  a  very  satisfactory 
manner  the  rapid  progress  made  in  its  development  since  the  recent 
date  when  it  was  taken  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  Government. 
The  collections  embraced  plaster  casts,  accurately  colored  from  life, 
of  specimens  of  all  the  food-fishes  of  importance  found  in  the  inland 
and  coast  waters  of  North  America ;  also  a  full  collection  of  oysters, 
clams,  mussels,  gapers,  and  other  shell-fish,  with  the  different  varieties 
of  crabs,  lobsters,  sea-urchins,  star-fish,  etc.  Besides  these,  there 
were  representations  of  every  variety  of  means  employed  in  the  catch- 
ing, curing,  and  propagation  of  fish  of  all  desirable  sorts. 

The  ethnological  collections  occupied  a  large  .space  and  attracted 
much  deserved  attention.  They  were  formed  and  presented  by  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  and  the  Indian  Bureau  jointly.  They  were 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  from  Mexico  and  Greenland. 
The  collection  of  stone  implements  and  weapons  is  believed  to  be  the 
largest  and  most  complete  ever  formed.  The  collection  of  ancient 
pottery  was  also  very  large  and  full  of  interest.  So  was  that  of  more 
modern  pottery  and  other  utensils  made  and  used  by  living  tribes  of 
Mexico,  Alaska,  and  Greenland ;  also  the  collection  of  objects,  such 
as  wedges,  perforators,  smoothing  tools,  knives,  harpoon-heads,  etc., 
carved  out  of  bone;  the  idols  of  the  mound-builders;  wooden  deities 
.and  other  images,  painted  in  colors  by  the  Alaska  and  Vancouver 
natives;  the  great  number  and  variety  of  implements  of  wood,  bone, 
shells,  and  metals,  made  and  in  present  use  among  the  rude  tribes 
which  inhabit  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  and  the  regions  of  the 
Northwestern  coast ;  and  the  various  articles  of  dress  such  as  are  at 
present  worn  by  Rocky  Mountain  Indians,  by  the  Esquimaux,  and 
by  other  rude  dwellers  in  the  unimproved  regions  of  North  America. 

In  view  of  the  great  value  of  the  collections  formed  by  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  and  now  known  as  the  National  Museum,  more 
than  all,  in  view  of  the  incalculable  importance  of  the  work  done  by 
the  Institution  in  directing  original  investigations,  publishing  the  re- 
sults of  its  labors,  and  by  means  of  these  carrying  forward  a  system 
of  exchange  of  its  own  publications  and  the  publications  of  all  bodies 
and  institutions  of  science  and  learning  in  America  with  those  of 
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every  other  country,  the  Judges  were  unanimous  in  recommending 
that  it  receive  the  highest  award  authorized  by  the  Commission.  They 
also  took  the  Hberty,  in  doing  so,  to  express  the  opinion  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  would  do  well,  in  the  interest  of 
science,  to  relieve  the  Institution  from  the  burden  of  supporting  the 
Museum,  so  that  its  fund  could  be  exclusively  used  in  accordance 
with  the  expressed  will  of  the  donor,  "  for  the  extension  and  diffusion 
of  knowledge." 

DISTRICT  OF   COLUMBIA. 

The  Federal  District  was  represented  very  much  as  at  Vienna, — by 
the  same  handsome  model  of  the  Franklin  School  building;  by  pho- 
tographic views  and  plans  of  the  other  principal  school-houses  of  the 
city  of  Washington ;  by  a  few  volumes  of  examination  papers,  show- 
ing very  good  work  on  the  part  of  both  teachers  and  pupils ;  by  re- 
ports of  the  superintendents  of  schools  (of  which  there  are  two,  one 
of  schools  for  white  pupils  and  one  of  schools  for  colored  pupils) ; 
by  excellent  work  from  the  Kindergarten  of  Miss  Marwedel  and 
Miss  Pollock ;  by  graphic  representations  of  Park  Seminary,  with 
work  of  its  pupils;  by  a  superb  exhibition  of  plain,  ornamental,  and 
strictly  artistic  penmanship  from  the  Spencerian  Business  College ; 
and  by  documents  from  the  National  College  for  Deaf-Mutes. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  hindrances  which  retard  its  progress, 
including  lack  of  accommodations,  lack  of  competent  teachers,  and 
lack  of  means  to  support  the  schools  already  established,  common- 
school  education  is  steadily  advancing  in  the  District.  There  are,  in 
all,  19,489  persons  of  school  age  (six  to  seventeen),  as  shown  by  the 
last  census,  with  but  8520  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance,  and 
with  sittings  for  but  9645.  Under  these  conditions  it  is  not  very 
strange  that  the  compulsory  law  is  practically  a  dead  letter.  But 
these  figures  do  not  fully  represent  the  means  of  primary  and  sec- 
ondary education  available ;  for  there  are  131  private  schools  in  the 
District,  with  an  aggregate  attendance  last  year  of  7330.  Assurriing 
this  last  total  to  represent  the  average  attendance,  which,  of  course, 
it  does  not,  there  are  still  left  some  3000  children  of  the  District  not 
in  school, — a  state  of  things  not  very  creditable  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  which  has  the  control  and  guardianship  of  its  educa- 
tional affairs. 

There  is  one  normal  school  in  the  District,  and  there  are  also 
normal  classes  in  the  Colored  High  School  and  in  two  of  the  col- 
legiate institutions. 

Superior  general  instruction  is  furnished  in  Columbian  University, 
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Georgetown  College,  Gonzaga  College,  Howard  University  (colored), 
and  the  National  Deaf-Mute  College,  which  all  together  have  44 
professors  and  448  students.  Professional  instruction  is  given  in 
three  schools  of  medicine  (departments  of  Georgetown,  Columbian, 
and  Howard  Colleges);  in  two  schools  of  law  (one  a  department  of 
Columbian  University,  and  one  an  independent  school,  known  as  the 
Law  School  of  the  National  University) ;  in  two  schools  of  theology, 
connected  with  Howard  University  and  Wayland  Seminary.  Com- 
mercial instruction  is  furnished  in  the  Spencerian  Business  College, 
and  limited  facilities  are  afforded  for  art-study  in  connection  with 
the  Corcoran  Art-Gallery. 

There  is  every  reason  why  the  schools  of  Washington  should  be 
sufficient  in  number  of  every  class  and  grade,  as  well  as  models  of 
their  kind.  Some  of  them  are  among  the  best  schools  of  the  country 
already,  and  they  will  all  soon  become  models  when  Congress  gains 
a  realizing  sense  of  its  responsibility  in  this  matter. 

COLORADO. 

Colorado,  but  this  year  admitted  to  the  sisterhood  of  States, 
offered  no  representation  of  her  schools,  but  was  so  largely  and 
remarkably  represented  in  Class  312  that  she  is  entitled  to  figure  in 
the  roll  of  States  represented.  The  exhibit  in  question  consisted  of  a 
great  collection  of  mammals,  birds,  and  fishes,  for  the  most  part  taken, 
and  wholly  prepared,  by  Mrs.  Martha  Maxwell,  of  Boulder,  Colorado. 
Among  the  quadrupeds  were  deer,  panthers,  lynxes,  mountain-.sheep, 
bears,  buffaloes,  and  other  wild  beasts  of  the  plains  and  mountains. 
The  taxidermy  was,  in  most  cases,  very  admirably  done,  and  the 
mounting  upon  a  miniature  representation  of  a  section  of  the  State, 
including  rocky  mountain,  plain,  and  stream,  was  well  calculated  to 
heighten  the  effect  of  the  exhibition,  by  giving  to  the  animals  the 
appearance  of  being  at  the  time  in  the  midst  of  their  accustomed 
surroundings.  The  whole  collection  formed  what  might  be  called  a 
museum  of  natural  history,  and  did  great  credit  to  the  energy,  daring, 
and  skill,  as  well  as  to  the  practical  and  scientific  knowledge  of  the 
exhibitor  and  her  zeal  as  a  naturalist. 

CONNECTICUT. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  Connecticut,  although  one  of  the 
smallest  in  area  and  population,  would  yet,  in  view  of  her  New  Eng- 
land characteristics,  the  distinguished  educators  she  has  produced, 
and  the  great  institutions  which  have  grown  up  in  her  midst,  make 
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an  exhibition  of  her  educational  resources,  condition,  and  progress 
superior  to  that  of  the  newer  though  larger  States.  Doubtless  this 
was  expected.  But  Connecticut  did  not  meet  this  expectation.  One 
man,  at  least, — the  able  and  indefatigable  Secretary  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education, — spared  no  pains  to  make  her  exhibit  worthy  of  her 
great  reputation.  But,  as  a  representation  of  the  Connecticut  sys^ 
tern  of  common  schools  and  its  practical  results,  the  exhibit  hardly 
challenged  admiration.  Indeed,  there  seemed  to  have  been  but  little 
co-operation  to  this  end.  A  few  towns  offered  bound  volumes  of 
school-work;  grammar-school  work  of  excellent  quality  was  there 
from  Hartford  and  New  Haven ;  also  some  commendable  papers  on 
music  from  the  city  first  named ;  and  there  were  a  few  volumes  of 
work  from  the  State  Normal  School, — map-drawing  and  free-hand- 
drawing.  There  were  also  many  photographic  views  of  the  splendid 
school  buildings  of  Hartford  and  other  places,  and,  finally,  a  very  ad- 
mirable map  showing  the  location  of  every  school-house  in  the  State. 
Moreover,  one  fact  of  great  interest  connected  with  the  common 
schools  was  brought  to  the  Judges'  notice,  which  they  have  pleasure 
in  commenting  on  with  marked  approval, — the  fact  that  the  metric 
system  of  weights  and  measurements  has  been  everywhere  introduced, 
and  is  now  universally  taught.  This  is  mainly  due  to  the  efforts  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  who  procured  the 
adoption  of  a  resolution  by  the  State  Legislature,  in  1864,  urgently 
recommending  all  school  authorities  to  make  provision  for  instruction 
in  this  system  in  all  the  schools,  and  who  has  since  pursued  the  matter 
with  his  accustomed  zeal.  The  illustration  of  this  system  by  means 
of  standard  weights,  as  well  as  by  measures  of  capacity  and  of  length, 
constituted  a  leading  feature  of  the  Connecticut  exhibit.  Should  the 
example  thus  set  by  that  State  be  the  sooner  and  more  widely  fol- 
lowed by  the  other  States  on  account  of  this  conspicuous  representa- 
tion of  a  system  which  must  ultimately  prevail  throughout  the  world, 
and  which  the  interests  of  mankind  demand  should  prevail  as  early 
as  possible,  it  may  prove  that  the  rather  limited  and  incomplete  ex- 
hibit of  the  little  State  of  Connecticut  was  more  fruitful  of  good  re- 
sults than  much  larger  exhibits  which  brought  no  important  fact, 
interest,  or  idea  prominently  and  forcibly  to  the  world's  notice. 

Another  characteristic  feature  of  this  general  exhibit  was  the  excel- 
lent (some  of  it  most  admirable)  work  done  by  the  Chinese  students 
at  school  in  Connecticut.  Considering  the  age  of  the  pupils,  the  dif- 
ficulties inseparable  from  the  pursuit  of  studies  in  a  foreign  language, 
— in  their  case,  a  language  so  totally  different  from  their  own, — 
and  the  shortness  of  their  term  of  study,  the  results  presented  were 
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very  remarkable.  In  one  point  of  view,  these  specimens  of  Chinese 
pupils'  work  were  the  most  interesting  objects  shown  in  the  whole 
Exhibition,  representing  as  they  did  the  great  fact  that  the  most  pop- 
ulous nation  of  the  world,  until  so  recently  refusing  intercourse  with 
the  other  nations,  has  not  only  revolutionized  her  commercial  policy, 
but  has  actually  organized  an  educational  commission,  composed  of 
learned  men,  and  sent  them  to  this  newest  of  the  nations  in  charge 
of  a  troop  of  nearly  two  hundred  youths  for  a  fifteen  years'  training 
in  American  schools  at  the  expense  of  the  empire.  It  means  the 
dawn  of  a  new  era  in  Asiatic  civilization.  These  youths  during  the 
period  of  their  study  will  not  only  have  learned  the  English  language 
and  mastered  the  rudiments  of  all  learning,  they  will  also  have 
learned  much  else, — the  improved  methods  of  industry  and  com- 
merce, the  ideas  which  govern  the  social  life  of  this  and  other  peoples, 
the  nature  and  practical  working  of  other  principles  of  government 
than  those  of  the  empire,  the  principles  and  results  of  the  Christian 
religion.  It  cannot  be  hoped  that  the  new  civilization  will  enstamp 
itself  upon  their  minds  as  being  in  all  respects  superior;  but  it  is  very 
certain  that  it  will  be  found  by  them  superior  in  some  respects.  Be- 
sides this,  it  will  doubtless  lead  to  a  more  early  acquaintance  on  the 
part  of  other  nations  with  those  particulars  wherein  they  could,  with 
advantage,  become  borrowers,  in  turn.  More  than  all,  it  must  con- 
tribute to  the  earlier  and  more  complete  obliteration  of  the  spirit  of 
exclusiveness,  which  in  all  the  past  has  prevented  that  free  interchange 
among  the  nations  which  so  conduces  to  general  progress  and  the 
brotherhood  of  the  race. 

The  body  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen  Chinese  students  escorted 
to  the  Exhibition  by  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education  afforded  the  Judges  an  unexpected  and  highly  enjoyed 
opportunity  to  witness,  in  their  persons,  the  quickness  of  mind  and 
adaptability  to  new  circumstances  and  conditions,  as  well  as  the  ad- 
mirable deportment,  which  characterize  them  and  have  already  given 
them  a  very  honorable  rank  among  the  best  pupils  of  our  best  New 
England  schools. 

A  third  especially  noteworthy  feature  of  the  Connecticut  exhibit 
was  the  representation  of  her  most  famous  institution  of  learning, 
Yale  College,  by  a  plaster  statue  of  its  first  president  and  by  a  case 
of  1 100  volumes  of  works  written  or  edited  by  its  professors  and 
alumni.  This  exhibit  was  of  itself  attractive  and  very  interesting,  as 
showing  how  rich  a  harvest  of  fruit  may  be  gathered  in  a  few  gener- 
ations from  a  single  institution  planted  and  cultured  in  the  interest 
of  learning.     It  would  have  possessed  for  the  Judges  yet  greater 
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interest  had  its  place  in  the  Exhibition  not  depended  wholly  on  the 
filial  interest  and  personal  effort  of  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education. 

ILLINOIS. 

The  exhibit  from  the  State  of  IHinois  possessed  more  than  ordinary 
interest  entirely  independent  of  the  extent  and  excellence  of  it.  It 
was  a  highly  creditable  State  exhibit  without  State  aid, — a  striking 
evidence  of  what  can  be  done  by  private  enterprise  where  there  are 
the  requisite  will  and  energy,  and.  a  reproach  to  those  several  States 
wholly  unrepresented  because  no  legislative  provision  was  made  in 
the  interest  of  education.  It  was  originated,  prepared,  shipped,  in- 
stalled,and  superintended  by  a  committee  of  the  Illinois  State  Teachers' 
Association;  the  expense  being  met  out  of  contributions  of  labor  and 
money  by  teachers,  officers,  and  pupils  of  the  schools.  The  exhibit 
presented  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner  the  average  condition  of  the 
primary  schools,  ungraded,  district,  graded,  and  high  schools  of  the 
State  ;  also  the  condition  of  several  seminaries  and  academies  ;  of  the 
county  normal  schools  of  Cook  and  Peoria  Counties;  of  the  training 
school  at  Aurora;  of  the  two  normal  "  universities"  ;  of  several  col- 
leges ;  and  of  the  "  Industrial  University."  There  were  also  repre- 
sentations from  the  Natural  History  Museum  connected  with  the 
Normal  University  at  Normal. 

The  whole  collection  was  systematically  and  tastefully  arranged, 
giving  one  a  clear  idea  of  the  school  system  of  the  State  and  the 
efficiency  of  its  several  classes  of  schools.  It  contained  494  bound 
volumes  of  examination  papers ;  of  which  88  were  from  the  graded 
schools  of  Chicago.  Nine  counties  exhibited  work  from  ungraded 
schools,  and  this  included  some  very  fair  manuscript-work  from  the 
rural  districts.  Twenty  five  high  schools  were  represented  by  some 
60  volumes  of  work,  much  of  it  deserving  high  commendation; 
among  which  the  Lake  View  High  School,  at  Wright's  Grove,  was 
conspicuous  for  the  excellence  of  its  class-work. 

The  schools  of  Chicago,  which  made  so  handsome  an  appearance 
at  Vienna,  and  which  under  their  present  intelligent  and  efificient 
management  have  gained  recognition  as  being  among  the  very  best 
schools  of  the  country,  ranked  first,  as  should  have  been  expected,  in 
the  quantity  of  the  material  presented,  as  well  as  in  the  completeness 
of  the  exhibit.  They  also  gave  evidence  of  steady  progress.  The 
growth  of  interest  and  the  increased  proficiency  in  German,  drawing, 
design,  and  music  are  especially  noteworthy. 

The  schools  of  Peoria  also  deserve  especial  mention ;  and  not  more 
for  the  extent  and  excellent  character  of  their  representation  than 
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for  the  unmistakable  evidence  they  thus  furnish  of  the  philosophic 
methods  and  practical  efificiency  by  which  the  school  management  of 
this  city  has  long  been  characterized.  Peoria's  exhibit  was  also  char- 
acterized by  a  manifest  honesty  of  work  and  representation.  One 
could  not  doubt,  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  work,  that  it  was 
done  after  a  thorough  system  of  instruction,  in  a  spirited  and  con- 
scientious manner,  and  that  it  represented  the  work  ordinarily  done 
from  day  to  day.  Each  subject  was  shown  throughout  the  whole 
course,  so  that  the  average  progress  of  the  pupil  at  different  stages  of 
development  was  made  apparent.  The  work  of  the  Aurora  schools, 
which  to  an  unusual  extent  employ  the  oral  method  of  instruction,  was 
also  interesting,  as  showing  that  while  the  oral  method  possesses 
some  disadvantages,  as  compared  with  the  text-book  method,  it  is 
certainly  marked  by  the  value  of  some  of  its  results,  among  which 
are  greater  independence  of  thought,  activity  of  mind,  and  thorough- 
ness, with  a  corresponding  encouragement  to  an  original  exercise  of 
the  intellectual  powers. 

The  Peoria  County  Normal  School — one  of  the  few  institutions  of 
its  class  in  the  United  States — made  its  mark  and  presented  evidence 
of  its  great  usefulness. 

The  collegiate  institutions  represented  were  Knox  College,  Mon- 
mouth College,  Westfield  Seminary,  Wesleyan  University,  and  Lom- 
bard University;  each  of  which  presented  volumes  of  manuscript 
work,  etc. 

But  the  most  attractive  feature  of  the  Illinois  exhibit  was  the  large 
and  handsome  representation  of  the  Industrial  University  by  cases  of 
excellent  apparatus,  implements  and  machinery,  models,  drawings, 
and  designs  from  the  several  departments  of  the  University's  College 
of  Engineering;  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  jars  of  chemicals,  pre- 
pared by  students  in  laboratory  practice,  and  a  student's  set  of  appa- 
ratus, from  the  School  of  Chemistry;  a  considerable  collection  of 
botanical,  zoological,  mineralogical,  geological,  and  archseological 
specimens  from  the  School  of  Natural  History;  numerous  samples 
of  corn,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  and  other  agricultural  products  from  the 
School  of  Agriculture;  some  minor  representations  from  the  School 
■  of  Commerce  and  the  class  in  Domestic  Science  and  Art;  and  a  large 
number  of  sketches,  drawings,  and  original  designs  from  the  School 
of  Fine  Arts.  Everything  shown  was  from  the  hands  of  the  students ; 
even  the  neat  walnut  cases  were  of  their  manufacture. 

The  above  enumeration  of  schools  of  the  University  conveys  a 
general  idea  of  the  broad  field  it  covers  as  a  technical  university  or 
polytechnicum.     And  if  to  these  we  add  the  School  of  Literature 
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and  Science,  the  School  of  Horticulture,  and  the  Military  School,  it 
becomes  apparent  that  the  scope  of  the  institution  justifies  the  title 
University.  It  is  in  plan  a  university,  with  prominence  of  industrial 
aim.  The  students,  including  male  and  female,  number  nearly  400, 
and  the  instruction  is  given  by  12  professors,  assisted  by  12  instruc- 
tors, lecturers,  and  assistants,  a  head  farmer,  and  a  foreman  of  the 
shops.     The  facts  vvhich  specially  characterize  it  are  : 

1.  The  extent  and  importance  of  its  College  of  Engineering,  which 
includes  a  School  of  Mechanical  Engineering,  a  School  of  Civil  En- 
gineering, a  School  of  Mining  Engineering,  and  a  School  of  Archi- 
tecture, and  which  is  provided  with  extensive  shops,  supplied  with 
steam-power,  and  equipped  for  practical  instruction  in  several  of  the 
leading  mechanic  arts.  The  work  in  manuscript  shows  that  there  is 
thoroughness  of  theoretical  instruction,  while  the  specimens  of  work 
done  in  the  shop  afford  evidence  of  quite  remarkable  skill  in  the 
application  of  the  principles  taught  in  the  class-room. 

2.  The  opening  of  a  School  of  Domestic  Science  and  Art, — almost 
the  first  attempt  in  this  country  to  do  what  is  so  well  done  in  one  or 
two  special  schools  of  this  kind  in  the  Old  World. 

"  This  school,"  say  the  University  authorities,  "  proceeds  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  housekeeper  needs  education  as  much  as  the 
house-builder,  the  nurse  as  well  as  the  physician,  the  leaders  of  society 
as  surely  as  the  leaders  of  senates,  the  mother  as  much  as  the  father, 
the  woman  as  well  as  the  man.  We  discard  the  old  and  absurd 
notion  that  education  is  a  necessity  to  man,  but  only  kn  ornament  to 
woman.  If  ignorance  is  a  weakness  and  a  disaster  in  the  places  of 
business  where  the  income  is  won,  it  is  equally  so  in  the  places  of 
living,  where  the  income  is  expended.  If  science  can  aid  agriculture 
and  the  mechanic  arts  to  use  more  successfully  nature's  forces  and  to 
increase  the  amount  and  value  of  their  products,  it  can  equally  aid 
the  housekeeper  in  the  finer  and  more  complicated  use  of  those  forces 
and  agencies  in  the  home  where  winter  is  to  be  changed  into  genial 
summer  by  artificial  fires,  and  darkness  into  day  by  costly  illumina- 
tion ;  where  the  raw  products  of  the  fields  are  to  be  transformed  into 
sweet  and  wholesome  food  by  a  chemistry  finer  than  that  of  soils,  and 
the  products  of  a  hundred  manufactories  are  to  be  put  to  their  final 
uses  for  the  health  and  happiness  of  life.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  school 
to  give  to  earnest  and  capable  young  women  an  education,  not  lacking 
in  refinement,  but  which  shall  fit  them  for  their  great  duties  and  trusts, 
making  them  the  equals  of  their  educated  husbands  and  associates, 
and  enabling  them  to  bring  the  aids  of  science  and  culture  to  the  all- 
important  labors  and  vocations  of  womanhood.     The  purpose  is  to 
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provide  a  full  course  of  instruction  in  the  arts  of  the  household,  and 
the  sciences  relating  thereto.  No  industry  is  more  important  to 
human  happiness  and  well-being  than  that  which  makes  the  home. 
And  this  industry  involves  principles  of  science  as  many  and  as  pro- 
found as  those  which  control  any  other  human  employment.  It  in- 
cludes the  architecture  of  the  dwelling-house,  with  the  laws  of  heating 
and  ventilation ;  the  principles  of  physiology  and  hygiene  as  applied 
to  the  sick  and  the  well ;  the  nature,  uses,  preservation,  and  prepara- 
tion of  animal  and  vegetable  food  for  the  healthful  and  for  invalids; 
the  chemistry  of  cooking;  the  uses,  construction,  material,  and  hy- 
giene of  dress;  the  principles  of  taste  as  applied  to  ornamentation, 
furniture,  clothing,  and  landscapes ;  horticulture  and  culture  of  both 
house-  and  garden-plants ;  the  laws  of  markets ;  the  usages  of  society 
and  the  laws  of  etiquette  and  social  life." 

A  spacious  gymnasium  for  young  women  has  been  fitted  up,  and 
in  addition  to  the  instruction  necessarily  belonging  to  this  special 
school,  gymnastics,  drawing,  and  music  receive  special  attention. 

3.  The  extraordinary  facilities  furnished  for  study  in  the  School  of 
the  Fine  Arts,  which  is  supplied  with  skilled  instructors  in  the  arts 
of  drawing  and  modeling  in  clay,  and  is  furnished  with  the  most 
carefully-selected  "  studies"  by  celebrated  European  artists,  together 
with  a  great  number  of  casts  of  the  most  famous  works  in  sculpture, 
and  illustrations  of  the  various  styles  of  architecture. 

4.  The  system  of  self-government  by  the  students  of  the  Univer- 
sity, with  the  sanction  of  the  President,  and  with  his  co-operation  in 
the  case  of  grave  offenses. 

The  University  has  buildings,  etc.,  valued  at  about  ^250,000,  besides 
lands  in  Minnesota  and  Nebraska,  and  rests  on  a  productive  fund  of 
some  ,^350,000.  Tuition  is  free,  and  remunerative  work  on  the  farm 
and  in  the  shops  is  furnished  for  a  large  number  of  students,  some  of 
whom  wholly  pay  their  way  with  their  labor. 

It  was  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  Judges  that  the  Industrial  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  was  entitled  to  an  award  for  its  large  and  interesting 
exhibit,  and  for  the  evidence  it  furnished  of  successful  management; 
but  Dr.  Gregory,  of  the  Board  of  Judges,  being  also  the  President 
and  representative  of  the  institution,  from  motives  of  delicacy,  de- 
clined such  recognition  in  its  behalf 

INDIANA. 

The  Indiana  exhibit  was  distinguished  by  at  least  one  feature  that 
ought  to  become  universal  at  all  such  exhibitions, — a  complete  and 
accurate  statement  of  the  school  system  of  the  State,  and  a  full 
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statistical  showing  of  its  educational  progress  and  present  condition. 
These  were  set  forth  not  only  in  publications  which  to  a  limited 
extent  could  be  carried  away,  but  by  charts,  banners,  and  tablets  that 
could  be  seen  and  read  at  a  glance  by  all  visitors.  The  professed 
object  of  the  exhibit  was  to  show — 

1.  The  origin  of  the  Indiana  school  system,  by  published  accounts, 
in  a  volume  and  by  other  documents. 

2.  The  system  as  it  now  stands,  by  synoptical  statements  of  the 
school  law,  blanks  used  in  the  general  administration  and  in  school 
management,  etc. 

3.  The  progress  made  during  the  past  twenty  years,  by  comparative 
statements,  statistical  and  descriptive. 

4.  Statistics  of  funds,  attendance,  etc.,  for  counties  and  for  the 
whole  State. 

5.  The  condition  of  the  higher  institutions  of  the  State,  by  banners, 
documents,  and  work  of  students. 

6.  The  progress  of  school  architecture,  by  plans,  drawings,  models, 
and  statistics. 

7.  A  representation  of  the  newspaper  press  of  the  State  for  the 
Centennial  year. 

8.  Indiana  literature,  especially  school  literature. 

9.  Direct  results  of  school  training,  by  manuscript-work,  drawings, 
water-colors,  herbarium,  geological  and  zoological  cabinets,  etc. 

It  is  high  praise  to  say  that  this  very  complete  plan  was  admirably 
executed.  The  visitor  saw  at  a  glance  that  much  thought  had  been 
bestowed  upon  the  Indiana  exhibit,  and  that  he  had  not  come  to  its 
study  in  vain.     His  wants  had  been  anticipated  at  every  turn. 

If  he  would  have  an  outline  of  the  school  system,  that  was  one  of 
the  first  things  that  attracted  the  eye,  namely,  this  tabular  arrange- 
ment: 

Officers  : 

Superintendent  Public  Instruction, 

State  Board  of  Education  (Superintendent  being  President). 

County  Superintendents. 

City  and  Town  Trustees. 

Township  Trustees. 

Institutions,  General  : 
Ungraded  Schools. 
District  Graded  Schools. 
Town  and  City  Schools. 
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University  System: 

State  University  (at  Bloomington). 
State  Normal  School  (at  Terre  Haute). 
Purdue  Industrial  University  (at  Lafayette). 

Institutions,  Charitable  : 

School  for  the  Blind,  Indianapolis. 
School  for  Deaf-Mutes,  Indianapolis. 
Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home,  Knightstown. 

Institutions,  Reformatory  : 

Boys'  Reformatory,  Plainfield. 
Girls'  Reformatory,  Indianapolis. 

Institutions,  Special  : 

County  and  Township  Institutes  (compulsory). 
State  Teachers'  Association  (voluntary). 

School  age,  between  six  and  twenty-one ;  attendance,  voluntary. 
If  he  desired  to  learn  to  what  .extent  this  system  was  in  operation, 
he  saw  at  another  glance  that  there  were,  in  1875  : 

County  superintendents       ........  92 

City  systems       ..........  40 

Town  systems     ..........  202 

District  graded  schools        ........  396 

Ungraded  schools       .........  8,940 

School  corporations l>253 

School  officers 1,845 

School-houses     ..........  9,307 

Number  of  teachers   .........  13,133 

County  institutes         .........  91 

Attendance  at  same    .........  11,103 

Number  of  township  institutes    .......  4,080 

Enumeration  of  children  of  school  age        .....  667,736 

Enrollment  in  schools          .         .         .     '     .         .  /      .         .         .  502,362 
Amount  of  school  fund       ........  $8,799,191 

Value  of  school  property jS  10,870,338 

If  desirous  of  knowing  the  origin  of  this  magnificent  educational 
fund,  the  visitor  saw  at  once  that  it  was  made  up  of — 

Common  school  fund  held  by  counties  (amount  of  proceeds 
of  State  tax  of  16  cents  on  each  ;Jioo,  and  50  cents  on 
each  taxable  poll) ^12,458,407. 81 

Non-negotiable  funds  (issued  by  the  State  for  money  bor- 
rowed from  the  fund) 3,904,783.20 

Congressional  township  school  fund  (derived  from  sale  of 
the  sixteenth  section  in  each  township,  set  apart  to  the 
townships  for  school  purposes) 2,436,000.62 

Amount  of  consolidated  fund $8,799,191.64 
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Another  glance  showed  that  the  annual  revenues  for  i87S_were 
^5,041,439,  derived  as  follows: 

From  interest  on  fund          .......  ^607,718 

From  State  tax 1,577.533 

From  local  tax 2,650,623 

From  liquor  licenses,  unclaimed  fees,  etc 202,565 

Total jf  5,041, 439 

From  yet  other  tables  appeared  the  results  of  this  great  munifi- 
cence, to  wit : 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled 502,362 

Per  cent,  of  children  between  six  and  fifteen  years  of  age 

receiving  some  scholastic  training    .....        95  per  cent. 

And  so  of  nearly  every  sort  of  information  desired  by  the  intelli- 
gent inquirer;  it  was  worked  out  and  footed  up,  ready  for  his  use. 
More,  it  was  much  of  it  printed  on  a  narrow  sheet  of  card,  which 
folded  to  the  size  of  an  address,  and  was  freely  given  to  any  who 
wished  it. 

If  he  sought  for  fuller  information  and  would  go  back  of  all  the 
interesting  facts  presented  to  the  eye  by  printed  banners,  charts, 
tablets,  and  revolving  cases  of  ingenious  construction,  and  search 
for  the  legal  and  constitutional  foundations  on  which  all  the  results 
depended,  these  were  also  subject  to  his  command.  Such  an  inquirer 
found  that  the  school  system  of  Indiana  was  "  the  result  of  a  growth 
of  less  than  twenty-five  years"  ;  the  fruit,  as  a  whole,  of  the  new  con- 
stitution, adopted  in  1852,  as  up  to  that  time  there  was  no  system, 
and  education  was  virtually  dependent  on  hap-hazard.  In  view  of 
this  general  fact,  coupled  with  those  already  mentioned,  there  is 
warrant  for  publishing  in  this  connection  the  constitutional  provision 
on  which  the  Indiana  .system  rests : 

"Section  I.  Knowledge  and  learning,  generally  diffused  throughout  a  community, 
being  essential  to  the  preservation  of  a  free  government,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  to  encourage,  by  all  suitable  means,  moral,  intellectual,  scientific,  and  agri- 
cultural improvement,  and  to  provide,  by  law,  for  a  general  and  uniform  system  of  common 
schools,  wherein  tuition  shall  be  without  charge  and  equally  open  to  all. 

"  Section  2.  The  common  school  fund  shall  consist  of  the  Congressional  township 
fund,  and  the  lands  belonging  thereto ; 

"  The  surplus  Revenue  Fund ; 

"  The  Saline  Fund  and  the  lands  belonging  thereto; 

"  The  Bank  Tax  Fund,  and  the  fund  arising  from  the  one  hundred  and  fourteenth  section 
of  the  charter  of  the  State  Bank  of  Indiana ; 

"  The  fund  to  be  derived  from  the  sale  of  county  seminaries,  and  the  moneys  and  prop- 
erty heretofore  held  for  such  seminaries ;  from  the  fines  assessed  for  breaches  of  the  penal 
laws  of  the  State,  and  from  all  forfeitures  which  may  accrue ; 
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"  All  lands  and  other  estate  which  shall  escheat  to  the  State  for  want  of  heirs  or  kindred 
entitled  to  the  inheritance ; 

"  All  lands  that  have  been,  or  may  hereafter  be,  granted  to  the  State,  where  no  special 
purpose  is  expressed  in  the  grant,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  thereof,  including  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sales  of  the  swamp-lands  granted  to  the  State  of  Indiana  by  the  Act  of  Con- 
gress of  the  28th  September,  1850,  after  deducting  the  expense  of  selecting  and  draining 
the  same ;  (and) 

"  Taxes  on  the  property  of  corporations  that  may  be  assessed  for  common  school 
purposes. 

"  Section  3.  The  principal  of  the  common  school  fund  shall  remain  a  perpetual  fund, 
which  may  be  increased,  but  shall  na'er  be  diminished ;  and  the  income  thereof  shall  be  in- 
variably appropriated  to  the  support  of  common  schools,  and  to  no  other  purpose  whatever. 

"  Section  4.  The  General  Assembly  shall  invest,  in  some  safe  and  profitable  manner, 
all  such  portions  of  the  common  school  fund  as  have  not  hereintofore  been  intrusted  to 
the  several  counties ;  and  shall  make  provision  by  law  for  the  distribution  among  the 
several  counties  of  the  interest  thereof. 

"  Section  5.  If  any  county  shall  fail  to  demand  its  proportion  of  such  interest,  for  com- 
mon school  purposes,  the  same  shall  be  re-invested  for  the  benefit  of  such  county. 

"  Section  6.  The  several  counties  shall  be  held  liable  for  the  preservation  of  so  much 
of  the  said  fund  as  may  be  intrusted  to  them,  and  for  the  payment  of  the  annual  interest 
thereon. 

"  Section  7.  All  trust  funds,  held  by  the  State,  shall  remain  inviolate,  and  be  faith- 
fully and  exclusively  applied  to  the  purposes  for  which  the  trust  was  created. 

"  Section  8.  The  General  Assembly  shall  provide  for  the  election,  by  the  voters  of  the 
State,  of  a  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  who  shall  hold  his  office  for  two 
years,  and  whose  duties  and  compensation  shall  be  prescribed  by  law." 

Commenting  on  the  wisdom  of  these  con.stitutional  provisions,  Hon. 
J.  H.  Smart,  the  present  State  Superintendent,  says : 

"  From  the  date  of  the  adoption  of  these  fundamental  laws,  the 
growth  of  the  school  system  has  been  very  rapid.  A  large  school 
fund  has  been  created  and  made  productive;  a  grand  system  has 
been  organized  and  perfected ;  public  sentiment  has  been  aroused 
and  moulded  aright ;  school-houses  have  been  built  by  the  thousand ; 
schools  have  been  opened  within  convenient  distance  of  almost  every 
child  in  the  State ;  cities  and  villages  have  maintained  high  schools 
and  training  schools ;  a  State  Normal  School  has  been  established ; 
colleges  and  universities  have  been  founded,  and  the  whole  educa- 
tional machinery  of  the  State  has  been  admirably  adjusted  and 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  a  great  Commonwealth." 

Returning  to  an  account  of  the  Indiana  exhibit,  we  find  occasion 
to  commend  the  unusually  large,  varied,  and  attractive  representation 
of  school  architecture,  from  the  rude  log  hut,  so  common  thirty  years 
ago,  but  now  rarely  seen  even  in  the  newer  districts,  up  to  the  im- 
posing State  Normal  School  building,  which  cost  ;^i25,ooo. 

The  comparative  number  of  schools  in  1853  ^nd  1875  appeared 
from  charts  representing  their  location  by  black  points,  and  present- 
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ing  a  contrast  which  instantly  kindled  the  eye  of  the  friend  of  educa- 
tion. 

The  character  and  quality  of  the  work  done  in  the  schools  of  every 
class  and  grade  were  shown  by  166  bound  volumes  of  examination 
papers,  by  portfolios  of  drawings,  by  revolving  cases,  displaying  great 
numbers  of  photographs  of  primary  school- work,  and  by  rotary  frames, 
showing  artistic  work  in  India-ink  and  in  colors;  the  whole  represent- 
ing fifty  cities  and  towns,  forty  counties,  thirteen  colleges,  and  the 
actual  unselected  work  of  over  15,000  children,  done  in  classes  and 
schools  of  every  grade  known  in  the  State,  and  for  the  most  part 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  State  Teachers'  Association. 

The  general  work  averaged  well,  showing  good  instruction.  But 
the  most  attractive  and  interesting  part  of  the  display  of  pupils'  work 
was  found  in  the  artistic  department, — in  drawing,  design,  painting, 
and  music, — in  which  the  schools  of  Indianapolis,  Evansville,  Terre 
Haute,  Fort  Wayne,  and  Lafayette  excelled.  To  specify  more  par- 
ticularly, the  music  was  chiefly  from  Indianapolis,  Evansville,  Terre 
Haute,  and  Fort  Wayne ;  the  high  schools  of  Indianapolis,  in  particular, 
presenting  full  class-work  in  original  musical  composition,  prepared 
to  suit  dictated  verses  of  poetry.  The  free-hand  drawings  from  In- 
dianapolis, Fort  Wayne,  and  Lafayette  were  especially  good ;  while 
the  cities  of  Fort  Wayne  and  Lafayette  bore  off  the  palm  in  artistic 
design  for  industrial  uses.  The  Lafayette  schools  also  presented  some 
admirable  work  in  botany;  each  pupil  of  a  class  having  first  made 
a  drawing  of  a  flower  received  from  the  teacher,  and  then  neatly 
written  out  the  analysis  and  classification. 

The  Indiana  exhibit  also  included  a  cabinet  of  geological  specimens, 
collected,  classified,  and  catalogued  by  the  pupils  of  Huntington  High 
School,  and  some  botanical  and  zoological  collections  made  by  pupils 
of  the  Bedford  and  Indianapolis  high  schools,  together  with  a  case  of 
forty  specimens  of  Indiana  fishes  from  Mr.  H.  E.  Copeland. 

IOWA. 

Of  the  State  of  Iowa  but  little  can  be  said.  The  exhibition  made 
by  it  was  comparatively  small,  and  in  no  way  very  remarkable.  Still, 
it  was  not  without  interest.  Charts  and  tabular  statement  gave  much 
information  of  the  general  condition  of  education  in  the  State,  as  well 
as  of  the  good  progress  made  since  the  date  of  admission  to  the  Union 
just  thirty  years  ago;  from  which  it  appeared  that,  beginning  with 
105  schools  attended  by  40,646  pupils,  it  now  has  9610  schools 
attended  by  350,544  pupils. 

The  work  exhibited  was  wholly  confined  to  the  primary,  interme- 
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diate,  grammar,  and  high  schools,  and  represented  some  500  classes  in 
fifty  or  more  towns.  It  came  from  many  portions  of  the  State,  and 
was  characterized  by  general  excellence  and  neatness  of  mechanical 
execution.  Except  the  quite  large  representations  by  bound  volumes 
from  Burlington,  Davenport,  Des  Moines,  and  West  Des  Moines,  the 
work  was  from  the  smaller  towns,  villages,  and  rural  districts  of  the 
State. 

Drawing  appears  to  have  been  introduced  into  many  of  the  schools, 
and,  in  the  larger  places  above  mentioned,  to  be  very  well  taught.  It 
is  generally  begun  in  the  first  primary  year,  while  penmanship  is  post- 
poned to  the  fourth. 

While  the  average  quality  was  good,  perhaps  it  will  be  conceded  by 
all  that  Davenport  acquitted  herself  best.  Her  schools  presented  work 
of  nearly  every  sort  shown  by  the  foremost  schools  of  the  large  cities 
of  the  country.  The  map-drawing  was  especially  noticeable,  both  for 
amount  and  excellence.  The  work,  including  essays  on  professional 
topics,  from  the  Davenport  Training  School,  has  also  been  justly  com- 
mended. And  it  deserves  the  more  favorable  mention  for  the  reason 
that  it  was  the  only  institution  outside  of  the  range  of  common  schools 
that  was  represented  at  all.  The  State,  strangely  enough,  has  no 
normal  school  belonging  to  its  system,  and  hence  could  not  be  repre- 
sented by  one ;  but  it  has  a  State  University  in  a  rather  prosperous 
condition,  with  a  normal  department,  and  a  most  excellent  and  flour- 
ishing State  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  neither  of 
which  made  itself  known  at  the  Exhibition. 

There  was,  however,  a  very  extensive  and  very  fine  exhibition  of 
agricultural  and  orchard  products  of  Iowa,  from  the  Iowa  State  Agri- 
cultural Society,  together  with  samples  of  Iowa  soils.  The  fruits  were 
beautifully  represented,  for  the  most  part  by  casts  finely  executed,  and 
the  soils  were  remarkably  well  shown  in  glass  tubes  some  eight  feet 
high  and  six  or  eight  inches  in  diameter,  the  earth  being  placed  therein 
in  the  natural  position.  These  collections  attracted  great  numbers 
of  interested  observers,  and  must  have  been  an  excellent  recommen- 
dation of  the  State,  while  doing  credit  to  the  enterprise  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Austin,  of  Charles  City,  also  exhibited  an  herbarium  of 
Iowa  plants,  which  possessed  both  scientific  and  economic  interest. 

Iowa  is  one  of  the  great  States  of  the  West,  second  to  none  in 
natural  advantages,  among  the  foremost  in  industrial  development, 
financial  independence,  and  popular  intelligence.  Why  she  did  not 
do  herself  better  justice  in  Group  XXVIII.  of  the  Centennial  Exhibi- 
tion is  for  her  to  say. 
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KANSAS. 

The  State  of  Kansas,  so  enterprising  in  setting  forth  its  natural 
advantages,  and  so  really  progressive  in  matters  of  education,  was 
content  to  take  its  place  by  the  side  of  Colorado  as  an  exhibitor  of 
nothing  in  Group  XXVIII.  but  collections  of  natural  objects  and  the 
products  of  its  industry ;  thus  simply  entitling  itself  to  a  place  in 
Class  312.  But  that  niche  was  admirably  and  very  completely  filled. 
For  what  it  assumed  to  be,  as  a  practical  illustration  of  the  resources 
and  industry  of  Kansas,  there  was  little  room  for  improvement.  The 
agricultural  products  were  surprisingly  fine  and  very  skillfully  in- 
stalled. The  collection  of  birds  was  quite  large,  but  not  characterized 
by  special  excellence  in  other  respects. 

KENTUCKY. 

The  State  of  Kentucky  may  be  said  to  have  made  her  mark,  and 
not  much  more,  in  Group  XXVIII.  The  American  Printing-House 
for  the  Blind  made  again,  as  it  did  at  Vienna,  an  interesting  repre- 
sentation of  itself  by  specimen  publications,  as  well  as  by  samples  of 
the  plates  used  in  printing,  and  by  block-letters,  dissectable  metallic 
maps  used  for  instructing  the  blind,  etc.  This  establishment  has 
done  an  important  work  for  the  blind,  and  deserves  the  commendation 
of  all  who  sympathize  with  the  unfortunate  class  interested. 

The  education  of  the  State  was  represented  by  a  pamphlet  of  infor- 
mation, prepared  by  Hon.  Howard  A.  M.  Henderson,  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  for  distribution  at  the  Exhibition. 
From  this  source  it  is  gathered  that  the  organization  of  the  common 
school  system  of  Kentucky  embraces  a  State  Superintendent,  elected 
by  the  people  for  four  years;  a  State  Board  of  Education,  composed 
of  the  Superintendent,  the  Attorney-General,  and  two  professional 
educators,  chosen  by  them ;  a  State  Board  of  Examiners,  composed 
of  the  Superintendent  and  two  educators,  chosen  by  him,  with  au- 
thority to  examine  teachers  for  State  certificates,  good  for  five  years ; 
a  County  School  Commissioner,  elected  by  the  Court  of  Claims,  with 
authority  to  visit  the  schools,  grant  certificates,  hold  teachers'  insti- 
tutes, disburse  moneys,  and  decide  questions  of  difference,  etc. ;  a 
County  Board  of  Examiners,  to  examine  for  county  certificates,  good 
for  two  to  four  years,  according  to  class,  and  to  select  text-books  from 
those  recommended  by  the  State  Board  of  Education ;  and,  finally,  a 
Trustee  for  each  district,  who  employs  the  teacher,  superintends  him 
under  the  law  and  rules,  reports  statistics  to  the  County  Commis- 
sioner, builds  and  repairs  school-houses,  etc. 
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Here  one  also  learns  that  the  annual  revenue  consists  of  six  per 
cent,  interest  on  a  State  bond  for  ^1,327,000;  the  dividends  on  755 
shares  of  Bank  of  Kentucky  stock ;  certain  fines  and  forfeitures ;  a 
tax  of  20  cents  on  every  ;^ioo  worth  of  property,  'and  6  per  cent, 
interest  on  a  surplus  bond,  due  the  counties,  for  ;^3o8,ooo;  the  whole 
yielding  a  gross  revenue  not  far  from  ;^  1,000,000  per  annum. 

Provision  is  also  made  by  law  for  local  taxation.  Any  city  can 
vote  an  additional  tax  of  30  cents  per  $100  of  property,  and  county 
districts  25  per  cent.  Besides  this,  a  poll-tax  of  $2  may  be  levied  on 
each  property-holder  in  a  district  for  the  building  of  a  school-house. 

The  number  of  "white  pupil  children"  is  reported  to  be  448,142; 
the  school  months  for  districts  having  over  forty  pupils,  five,  and  the 
number  for  districts  having  less  than  forty,  three  months.  Twenty- 
two  days  of  actual  teaching  constitute  a  school  month.  Teachers 
must  have  a  certificate,  and  must  attend  the  institute  held  by  the 
County  Commissioner  or  forfeit  it. 

Graded  schools  have  been  organized  in  thirteen  of  the  cities  and 
larger  towns,  and  the  number  is  slowly  increasing. 

The  colored  children  of  the  State  are  educated  .separately,  by  means 
of  a  fund  derived  from  "the  annual  revenue  tax  of  25  cents,  and  20 
cents  in  addition  on  each  $100  in  value  of  the  taxable  property  owned 
or  held  by  colored  persons,  which  tax  shall  be  devoted  to  no  other 
purpose  whatever ;"  from  "  all  taxes  levied  and  collected  on  dogs 
owned  or  kept  by  colored  persons  ;"  "  all  State  taxes  on  deeds,  suits, 
or  any  license,  collected  from  colored  persons ;"  "  all  the  fines,  penalties, 
and  forfeitures  imposed  upon  and  collected  from  colored  persons  due 
the  State,  except  the  amount  thereof  allowed  by  law  to  attorneys  for 
the  Commonwealth;"  finally,  all  sums  of  money  received  by  the  State 
hereafter,  by  virtue  of  any  Act  of  Congress  granting  public  lands,  or 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  thereof,  "  provided  t\\at  the  pro  rata  share  to 
each  colored  pupil  child  shall  not  exceed,  in  any  one  year,  the  appor- 
tionment made  to  each  white  pupil  child  of  the  Commonwealth." 

In  Louisville,  Lexington,  and  some  other  cities  financial  encour- 
agement is  given  to  the  education  of  colored  children  by  appropria- 
tions from  municipal  revenues.  Louisville,  in  particular,  has  erected, 
at  the  expense  of  the  city,  a  public  school  building  for  the  colored 
people  which  rivals  her  handsomest  structures  of  that  sort.  And  in 
many  localities  the  colored  citizens  have  made  very  considerable  pro- 
vision for  their  youth,  independent  of  aid  from  public  sources. 

There  are  seventy  or  more  schools  of  secondary  grade, — inde- 
pendent high  schools,  academies,  seminaries,  and  so-called  colleges, — 
and  nine  colleges  proper,  exclusively  for  young  men ;  all  supple- 
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mented  by  the  State  University  of  Kentucky,  located  at  Lexington. 
But  not  one  of  the  whole  number  was  represented  at  Philadelphia 
otherwise  than  by  a  catalogue,  and  only  Eminence  College,  and  pos- 
sibly one  or  two  others,  in  this  manner. 

LOUISIANA. 

Barely  enough  came  from  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  city  of 
New  Orleans  to  save  the  State  of  Louisiana  from  non-representa- 
tion. The  exhibits  consisted  of  reports  of  the  Board,  photographs 
of  the  school  buildings,  many  of  which  do  credit  to  the  liberality  of 
the  city,  and  a  few  unbound  volumes  of  quite  good  school-work  in 
writing,  drawing,  and  other  branches. 

It  appears  from  the  local  and  State  reports  that,  although  fair  pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  accommodation  of  the  youth  of  the  city  in  the 
76  public  schools,  and  that  450  teachers  are  employed,  with  average 
salaries  of  1^67. 82  per  month,  but  26,25 1  of  the  70,093  children  of 
school  age  (6  to  21)  are  enrolled;  from  which  it  maybe  inferred 
that  not  more  than  about  one-third  of  the  youth  of  the  city  are 
regularly  in  the  public  schools. 

MAINE. 

The  schools  of  Maine  were  represented  by  a  small  but  interesting 
exhibit  of  school-work,  mostly  from  common  schools  of  city,  town, 
and  rural  districts.  The  slate-  and  manuscript-work  indicated  rather 
better  than  the  average  training  in  the  fundamental  branches ;  and 
while  there  was  nothing  to  show  that  drawing  had  been  introduced 
into  all  the  schools,  there  were  drawings  of  such  merit  from  some  of 
them  as  to  show  that  the  love  of  it  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  pupils 
has  taken  deep  root. 

The  ordinary  school-work  from  Portland,  as  well  as  the  work  of 
the  grammar  schools,  was  especially  noteworthy  in  most  respects, 
except  that  of  mechanical  execution,  which  was  in  no  way  superior. 
Augusta  sent  some  excellent  work,  especially  in  free-hand  drawing, 
done  in  the  grammar  schools ;  as  also  did  Lewistown,  together  with 
samples  of  Kindergarten-work.  But  the  most  remarkable  specimens 
were  from  the  schools  of  Pembroke,  which  have  been  very  success- 
ful in  the  department  of  industrial  design,  as  appears  from  numerous 
very  meritorious  designs,  in  India-ink  and  in  colors,  for  carpets,  oil- 
cloths, table-spreads,  prints,  book-covers,  frescoes,  and  the  like. 

From  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts 
there  were  engineering  drawings  of  very  considerable  merit ;  also, 
specimens  in  natural  history.     The  little  court  occupied  by  the  ex- 
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hibit  was  decorated  with  photographs  of  school  buildings  and  other 
artistic  contributions. 

The  honorable  State  Superintendent  was  much  of  the  time  present, 
and  added  to  the  interest  of  the  small  exhibit  by  special  information 
on  many  points.  He  took  especial  pains  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Judges  to  the  results  of  the  experiment  made  in  the  city  of  Bath,  of 
furnishing  text-books  to  pupils  at  the  public  expense.  Experience 
showed  that,  when  the  books  were  purchased  of  dealers  by  the  pupils 
themselves,  the  cost  per  pupil  was  1^3.00  per  annum ;  while,  when  fur- 
nished by  the  Board  of  Education,  the  cost  was  but  ^1.75.  A  case 
of  the  books  in  actual  use  in  the  schools  was  on  exhibition. 

Although  a  part  of  New  England  so  long  settled,  Maine  is  one  of 
the  newer  States,  having  been  a  member  of  the  Union  but  a  little 
more  than  half  a  century.  It  was,  moreover,  one  of  those  heavily- 
timbered  sections  which  are  of  necessity  more  slowly  developed. 
The  present  school  system  embraces:  "(i)  a  general  supervision  of 
schools  by  an  officer  of  the  State  Government;  (2)  a  local  supervision 
by  officers  elected  at  the  annual  town-meetings,  as  representatives 
either  of  the  town  at  large  or  of  the  districts  into  which  it  is  divided  ; 
(3)  local  taxation  by  the  townships  for  the  erection  and  support  of 
schools  within  them ;  and  (4)  encouragement  by  the  State  of  such 
local  action,  through  an  apportionment  of  State  school  funds." 

The  permanent  school  fund  of  the  State,  mainly  derived  from  the 
sale  of  lands,  was  in  1875  ^400,558  ;  the  interest  on  which,  at  6  per 
cent.,  is  annually  appropriated  to  the  support  of  schools  among  the 
several  towns,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  school  children  between 
four  and  twenty-one  years  who  have  been  enrolled  in  the  schools 
and  have  attended  school  for  at  least  two  consecutive  weeks  during 
the  year. 

The  total  receipts  from  this  fund,  from  taxation,  and  from  other 
sources,  amounted  in  1875  to  ^1,313,306,  all  of  which  was  expended. 
Expenditure  per  capita  of  school  population,  ^$5.41 ;  of  pupils  enrolled, 
;^7.68  ;  of  average  attendance,  ^12.01. 

Under  the  new  compulsory  law  of  1875,  it  is  confidently  expected 
that  the  future  statistics  will  show  a  less  difference  between  the  total 
enumeration,  the  enrollment,  and  the  average  daily  attendance  than 
that  indicated  by  the  numbers  221,477,  157.323,  and  100,641. 

MARYLAND. 

The  Maryland  exhibit  was  largely  confined  to  Baltimore  schools, 
but  was  interesting  and  instructive  so  far  as  it  went.  A  map  of  the 
State  gave  a  very  good  idea  of  the  distribution  of  schools  for  both 
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white  and   colored   children,  as  well   as  some  important   statistics, 
among  them  these : 

Number  of  white  schools  in  the  State I  >524 

Number  of  children  in  schools 120,523 

Number  of  colored  schools 322 

Number  of  children  in  schools 105,760 

The  State  Normal  School,  under  the  efficient  management  of  Hon. 
M.  A.  Newell,  also  President  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  made 
a  handsome  exhibition  of  work  done  by  its  pupils  for  ten  years  past, 
— of  some  well-drawn  maps,  and  of  other  work  in  drawing,  as  well  as 
of  plans  and  photographs  of  the  buildings.  The  Baltimore  City  Col- 
lege was  represented  by  very  good  manuscript-work ;  the  public 
grammar  schools  and  the  Eastern  and  Western  Female  High  Schools, 
in  like  manner ;  also  by  handsome  colored  drawings  of  the  large  and 
well-arranged  buildings  they  occupy. 

The  city  of  Baltimore  has  125  schools,  of  which  4  are  evening 
schools  for  colored  children,  1 1  day  schools  for  the  same,  3  English- 
German  schools,  6  evening  schools  for  whites,  30  female  primaries, 
28  male  primaries,  20  female  grammar  schools,  and  19  for  males,  i 
Saturday  normal  school,  2  high  schools  for  young  women,  and  a  city 
college,  meant  to  serve  the  purposes  of  a  high  school  and  college  for 
young  men.  It  has  706  teachers,  and  its  expenditures  the  past  year 
were  $yi6,gi2>.  With  this  array,  and  with  its  several  professional 
schools  and  university,  it  could  of  itself  have  made  a  large  and  im- 
portant exhibit  had  the  city  aurhorities  made  a  greater  effort.  But 
the  indications  are  that  neither  in  the  city  nor  in  the  State  at  large 
has  the  spirit  of  educational  enterprise  taken  a  strong  hold  upon  the 
popular  heart.  Where  not  more  than  about  half  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  youth  of  school  age  are  enrolled,  and  of  those  enrolled  less 
than  50  per  cent,  are  in  daily  attendance,  there  is  much  yet  to  be  done 
ere  the  spirit  of  progress  can  be  expected  to  manifest  itself  on  such 
an  occasion. 

The  following  extract  from  the  last  annual  report  of  the  State 
Board  may  be  received  as  a  fair  index  to  the  educational  condition 
of  the  State : 

"  The  scholastic  year  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  satisfactory  pro- 
gress and  of  hopeful  promise.  As  usual,  the  city  of  Baltimore  leads 
the  way.  The  county  schools  are  following,  with  unequal  steps,  it 
may  be,  but  in  the  right  direction,  and  with  a  patient  energy  that  will 
finally  insure  success.  Some  school-houses  have  been  built  during 
the  year  which  for  size,  beauty,  and  convenience  will  rank  with  what 
were  the  first  of  the  city  schools  a  few  years  ago.     The  addition  of 
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geometry  and  physiology  to  the  studies,  in  which  all  teachers  must 
be  examined  before  receiving  a  certificate,  has  stirred  many  old  teachers 
to  renew  their  acquaintance  with  the  friends  of  their  youth,  and  will 
have  the  effect  to  repress  the  youthful  ardor  of  immature  candidates 
for  teachers'  salaries.  There  is  a  promise  that  some  counties  which 
have  heretofore  been  able  to  keep  the  schools  open  but  seven  months 
and  a  half  in  a  year  will  soon  be  able  to  make  a  full  annual  session 
of  ten  months.  The  closing  of  schools  for  four  and  a  half  months  in 
the  summer  is  a  severe  loss  to  young  children  who  cannot  brave  the 
severe  weather  of  winter.  .  .  .  While  the  schools  have  done  remark- 
ably well,  considering  the  time  they  have  been  organized  (the  general 
system  was  only  put  in  operation  in  1866)  and  the  money  that  is  ex- 
pended on  them,  yet,  speaking  absolutely,  there  is  a  large  number 
of  schools  in  the  State  that  are  very  far  behind  the  demands  of  mod- 
ern scientific  education,  and  even  behind  the  necessary  requirements 
of  practical  life." 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

It  is  highly  honorable  to  the  State  of  Massachusetts  that  its  very 
name  is  suggestive,  the  world  over,  of  educational  zeal  and  social 
progress;  that  it  brings  before  the  mind  a  Commonwealth  distin- 
guished for  its  early  attention  to  the  intellectual  needs  of  its  people, 
and  hence  so  soon  illustrious  for  its  achievements  in  industry  and 
commerce,  in  science  and  literature,  in  philosophy  and  statesmanship. 

That  Massachusetts  would  present'herself  handsomely  at  the  Cen- 
tennial Exhibition  no  one  doubted.  All  Americans  interested  in  the 
Educational  Department  came  to  this  place  of  rendezvous,  of  illustra- 
tion and  comparison,  with  assurance  that  whatever  the  displays  made 
by  foreign  nations,  or  what  the  deficiencies  of  other  States,  there  was 
certainly  one  State,  the  intelligence  of  whose  people,  the  liberality  of 
whose  Legislature,  and  the  devotion  of  whose  leading  spirits  in  this 
supreme  interest,  were  a  guarantee  that  at  least  New  England  educa- 
tion would  not  be  without  honorable  representation  at  Philadelphia. 
Doubtless  all  foreign  friends  of  education  who  were  visitors  came 
with  a  like  expectation ;  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  none  were  seri- 
ously disappointed.  It  may  even  be  affirmed  that,  in  the  evidences 
of  proficiency  in  art-studies,  and  in  the  application  of  Art  to  the  prac- 
tical industries,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  growth  of  scientific  and 
industrial  education  on  the  other,  the  exhibit  from  that  State  far 
exceeded  the  expectations  of  all. 

It  was  natural  that  Massachusetts  should  make  her  exhibition  ex- 
ceptionally strong  on  the  artistic  side,  since  her  school  authorities 
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and  other  public  men  were  the  first  in  this  country  to  be  so  deeply- 
convicted  of  American  deficiencies  in  art-education  as  to  move  the 
Legislature  to  action  in  its  behalf;  because,  moreover,  enough  had 
been  accomplished  since  the  inauguration  of  the  new  movement  to 
justify  an  exhibition  of  the  products  of  the  effort  already  made.  It 
was  also  eminently  proper,  as  such  showing  was  likely  to  make  a 
needed  impression  upon  the  representatives  of  all  the  other  States, 
and  of  all  other  countries.  Massachusetts  was  the  pioneer  in  the 
vastly  important  matter  of  introducing  systematic  instruction  in  Art 
into  the  public  schools  of  the  New  World,  and  of  giving  it  rank 
among  the  obligatory  studies.  It  was  a  noble  undertaking,  one  in 
which  she  was  to  perform  a  great  service  to  the  entire  country.  It 
was  meet,  therefore,  that  she  should  prove  her  faith  by  her  works ; 
and  magnificently  has  she  done  it. 

Although  her  exhibit  occupied  the  entire  eastern  gallery  of  the 
Main  Building, — space  equal  to  nearly  four  times  the  area  occupied 
by  Indiana, — even  this  was  not  enough.  Her  Art  flowed  ov>er,  taking 
possession  of  the  stairways  which  led  to  her  fuller  treasures,  and  even 
showing  itself  invitingly  upon  the  walls  below.  Framed  pieces  to  the 
number  of  241  ;  no  less  than  50  portfolios,  besides  many  drawers  I 
On  every  hand,  and  in  many  forms,  Art  presented  the  fruits  of 
her  genius  to  the  gaze  of  the  enchanted  visitor.  In  the  faces  of 
many  there  was  a  manifest  bewilderment.  Was  this  imported  work, 
selected  from  the  famous  art-schools  of  Europe, — the  Ecole  des 
Beaux  Arts,  the  great  school  of  Kensington,  or  the  noted  schools  of 
Germany  and  Italy  ?  Or  was  it  possibly  done  by  American  artists, 
trained  in  those  great  nurseries  of  Art?  It  certainly  was  not  the 
work  of  Yankee  school-boys  and  girls,  with  only  such  training  as  it 
is  said  they  are  getting  in  these  latter  days  in  the  common  schools ! 

When  the  first  astonishment  and  incredulity  had  given  place  to 
assurance  and  satisfaction,  so  that  the  casual  inquirer  was  prepared 
to  make  a  systematic  survey  of  the  Massachusetts  exhibit,  he  found 
that  the  drawings  exposed  were  from  the  public  schools  of  every 
grade  and  character, — primary  schools,  grammar  schools,  high 
schools,  the  Normal  Art  School,  the  free  industrial  evening  schools, 
the  reform  Schools,  and  the  higher  technical  schools.  He  also  found 
that  they  were  systematically  arranged,  numbered,  and  labeled,  and 
so  described  in  published  lists  that  one  knew  exactly  what  was  before 
him,  by  whom  produced,  and  under  what  circumstances  of  age,  sex, 
and  stage  of  development. 

The  drawings  from  the  primary  schools  were  done  by  members  of 
the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  classes  of  the  Newton,  New  Bed- 
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ford,  Salem,  and  Boston  schools,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  geometric 
figures,  free-hand  drawing,  enlargements,  reductions,  and  designs. 
Not  a  little  of  the  work  had  been  done  from  memory  or  under  dic- 
tation. The  designs  were  in  some  cases  of  very  great  merit.  The 
first  and  second  classes  of  the  Reform  School,  Boston,  presented  some 
designs  that  sadly  suggested  how  great  is  the  waste  of  talent  in  every 
community  through  lack  of  the  moral  training  essential  to  its  proper 
direction.  It  also  suggested  how  great  the  number  of  youth  who 
drift  into  the  ways  of  immorality,  simply  because  never  made  con- 
scious of  those  precious  gifts  which,  if  once  brought  into  use,  would 
fit  them  for  positions  of  usefulness  and  honor  among  their  fellow-men. 

The  grammar-schools  drawings  were  from  Boston,  Cambridge, 
Newton,  Salem,  New  Bedford;  Boston  schools  to  the  number  of 
twenty-seven  being  represented.  They  were  geometric  and  free- 
hand ;  some  after  copy,  some  from  memory,  others  from  dictation, 
and  yet  others  were  original  designs.  There  were  also  some  beauti- 
ful model-drawings.  Classes  one  to  six,  inclusive,  were  represented, 
and  the  work  of  the  same  pupil  at  different  stages  of  development 
gave  one  an  excellent  idea,  not  only  of  the  rapidity  with  which  a 
skillful  use  of  the  pencil  is  acquired  by  the  average  pupil,  but  also 
how  universal  is  this  artistic  talent. 

The  high  schools  work  was,  much  of  it,  superb.  The  cities  and 
towns  contributing  were  Boston,  Newton,  Salem,  Greenfield,  Somer- 
ville,  and  New  Bedford.  The  school  of  New  Bedford  showed  some 
very  creditable  original  designs ;  Newton,  several  beautiful  designs 
for  porcelain,  tiles,  oil-cloths,  and  wall-papers,  as  well  as  for  prints, 
calicoes,  muslin,  and  lace ;  Somerville  and  Greenfield,  various  designs, 
elementary  and  applied ;  Boston,  historic  ornaments  and  model-draw- 
ing, shadings  from  cast  and  from  copy,  machine-drawing,  chalk-  and 
charcoal-drawings,  drawings  from  nature,  water-colors,  designs  for 
tiles,  porcelain,  and  lace,  landscapes  from  copy,  and  water-colors  in 
illustration  of  botanical  analysis  applied  to  ornamentation.  As  a  col- 
lection, these  drawings  possessed  very  extraordinary  merit,  and  some 
•  of  the  pieces  were  marvels  of  taste  and  skill. 

The  free  industrial  evening  classes  of  Boston  sent  a  large  number 
-of  specimens  of  free-hand  drawing  and  design ;  also,  samples  of 
modeling  in  clay,  of  mechanical  drawing,  and  of  designs  for  archi- 
tectural and  furnishing  constructions,  which  challenged  the  admira- 
,tion  of  both  artists  and  artisans. 

The  Normal  Art  School  of  Massachusetts  was  admirably  repre- 
sented by  many  certificate-drawings  from  each  of  the  classes;  class 
"  A"  (elementary  drawing),  by  geometric  and  perspective  problems, 
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orthographic  projection,  machine-drawing,  architectural  drawing,  out- 
line- and  model-drawing  from  copy  and  cast,  shading  from  cast  in 
monochrome,  elementary  design,  applied  design,  painting  in  water- 
colors  from  copy,  analysis  of  historical  ornament,  and  studies  in  the 
application  of  botanical  analysis  to  the  purposes  of  design ;  class 
"  B"  (form,  color,  and  design),  flowers,  fruits,  and  landscapes  from 
nature,  in  water-color,  studies  in  oil  monochrome  of  the  human 
figure,  studies  of  heads  in  oil  from  approved  examples,  groups  of 
objects  in  still  life  from  nature,  and  original  designs  for  prints,  stained 
windows,  wall-paper,  frescoes,  encaustic  tiles,  tile  pavements,  and  lace 
curtains ;  class  "  C"  (the  constructive  arts),  by  original  designs  for 
houses,  with  plans  and  elevations  and  structural  details,  architectural 
drawings  to  scale  from  given  measurements,  machine  drawing,  illus- 
trations of  descriptive  geometry,  ship-draughting,  and  topographical 
drawing;  class  "C"  (modeling  and  design  in  the  round),  by  bas-reliefs 
from  antique  figures  in  the  round,  models  in  relief  from  prints  of  the 
human  figure,  medallion  portraits  from  nature,  original  designs  for 
stone-carving,  models  of  foliage  and  flowers  in  relief,  from  nature,  etc. 

Finally,  there  were  the  magnificent  portfolios,  containing  complete 
sets  of  certificate-drawings  from  the  Normal  Art  School,  and  draw- 
ings of  many  kinds  from  the  public  schools  and  evening  classes  of 
Taunton,  Worcester,  Newton,  Lowell,  Holyoke,  Northampton,  Fall 
River,  Pittsfield,  Adams,  New  Bedford,  South  Boston,  Cambridge, 
Salem,  Fitchburg,  Easthampton,  Groton,  Hingham,  Clinton,  and  twelve 
portfolios  from  the  city  of  Boston,  designed  to  represent  the  course 
of  study  in  drawing  pursued  in  the  day  and  evening  schools,  from  the 
primary  classes  to  the  adult  special  evening  classes. 

If  any  one  not  familiar  with  the  facts,  now  so  fully  patent  to  the 
educational  public,  sought  to  know  whence  came  this  sudden  and 
remarkable  flowering  of  the  Massachusetts  schools,  he  soon  learned 
that  in  1870  the  Legislature  of  that  State  enacted  that  thenceforth 
instruction  in  drawing  should  be  obligatory  in  the  public  schools, 
and  required  cities  and  towns  containing  more  than  ten  thousand 
inhabitants  to  make  provision  for  free  instruction  in  industrial  draw- 
ing to  persons  over  fifteen  years  of  age.  He  also  learned  that,  in 
order  to  give  full  force  and  effect  to  this  provision,  the  office  of  State 
Director  of  Art  Education  was  created  and  filled  by  the  appointment 
of  an  accomplished  master  of  the  famous  Kensington  Art  School,  at 
London ;  that,  immediately  thereafter,  the  State  established  the  Nor- 
mal Art  School,  whose  work  is  also  mentioned,  as  a  necessary  means 
of  supplying  qualified  teachers  for  all  the  public  schools  of  the  State, 
but  more  especially  for  the  industrial  drawing  schools ;  and,  finally, 
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that  nearly  one  thousand  young  men  and  women  have  already  shared 
the  benefits  of  the  instruction  therein  furnished  under  direction  of 
Mr.  Walter  Smith,  State  Director,  assisted  by  twelve  professors  and 
instructors. 

That  an  example  like  this,  followed  by  such  results,  is  not  likely 
to  be  overlooked  by  the  other  States,  we  have  already  seen  evidence 
in  the  State  exhibits  heretofore  reviewed,  as  we  shall  also  find  in 
those  yet  to  be  noticed.  Its  benign  influence  is  seen  in  nearly  all 
the  States,  and  will  soon  manifest  itself  in  like  laws,  institutions,  and' 
results. 

Very  fittingly,  this  splendid  representation  of  what  Massachusetts 
has  done  and  is  doing  for  art-culture  in  her  public  schools  was,  in  a 
practical  way,  supplemented  by  a  very  full  and  interesting  exhibition 
by  Messrs.  L.  Prang  &  Co.,  Boston,  of  the  material  required.  Long 
distinguished  for  the  excellence  of  their  chromos  and  their  adapt- 
ation of  them  to  the  purposes  of  instruction,  it  was  an  easy  step  to 
that  enlargement  of  their  plans  which  has  led  to  the  establishment 
of  a  business  devoted  to  the  manufacture  and  supply  of  all  the  appli- 
ances of  art-instruction — of  books',  flat  copies  of  every  description, 
models  in  plaster,  portfolios,  paper,  pencils,  crayons,  paints,  etc.  They 
have  done  their  part  so  well,  and  the  oflice  performed  is  so  helpful  to 
all  institutions,  school-boards,  and  private  teachers  and  students  of 
art,  that  the  Judges  have  pleasure  in  commending  their  enterprise. 

Touching  .the  question  whether  the  methods  of  art-instruction 
employed  in  the  Massachusetts  schools  are  those  best  calculated  to 
accomplish  the  object,  it  is  proper  to  say  that  the  Judges  were  not 
unanimous ;  some  being  of  the  opinion  that  more  time  is  spent  in 
geometric  drawing  than  is  generally  profitable,  and  that  much  of  the 
effort  devoted  to  drawing  from  flat  copy  could  be  more  advantage- 
ously applied  to  drawing  from  the  round  and  from  natural  objects. 
They  regard  these  as  questions  so  professional  and  difficult,  however, 
that  they  are  not  disposed  to  give  to  this  opinion  a  very  positive 
expression. 

Scarcely  less  remarkable  was  the  demonstration  made  by  Massa- 
chusetts of  her  appreciation  of  Science  and  its  applicability  to  the 
industrial  arts. 

Pure  science  had  many  worthy  representations ;  among  those  most 
noticeable,  the  complete  works  of  Professor  Asa  Gray,  LL.D.,  so  well 
known  throughout  the  world  for  his  successful  labors  in  the  field  of 
botany,  and  the  publications  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology, 
planned,  founded,  and,  until  lately,  directed  by  the  lamented  Agassiz. 
The  establishment  of  this  Museum  constituted  an  era  in  the  develop- 
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ment  of  zoological  science.  For,  although  it  does  not  yet,  and  probably 
never  will,  compare  with  the  greatest  of  European  museums  in  mere 
extent,  its  development,  in  conformity  with  the  plan  of  its  founder,  can- 
not fail  to  make  it  prominent  among  the  most  important  institutions  of 
its  kind  in  the  whole  world.  It  is  not  to  be  simply  a  vast  collection  of 
objects  classified  and  arranged  in  an  endless  array  of  cases,  to  be  gazed 
at  by  a  never-ending  succession  of  curious  visitors,  but  rather  a  group 
6f  laboratories,  each  with  its  head  and  assistants,  as  well  as  its  troop  of 
specialists,  each  devoted  to  the  work  of  advancing  a  particular  branch 
of  the  science,  and  of  inducting  earnest  students  into  the  secrets  of 
nature  and  the  methods  of  scientific  investigation.  On  this  subject, 
Professor  Alexander  Agassiz,  the  present  curator,  remarks  :* 

"  By  the  success  of  the  Agassiz  Memorial  Fund.f  the  trustees  and 
faculty  will  be  enabled,  as  soon  as  the  contemplated  additions  to  the 
buildings  are  erected,  to  carry  out  the  principal  ideas  of  Professor 
Agassiz  for  the  arrangement  of  the  Museum.  The  foundation  will 
then  be  laid  of  an  institution  in  which  the  claims  of  college  students, 
of  teachers,  of  special  students,  of  advanced  workers,  and  of  original 
investigators  will  be  considered  as  far  as  the  means  and  space  of  the 
establishment  will  allow.  .  .  .  The  number  of  exhibition-rooms  will 
undoubtedly  seem  small,  compared  with  the  total  amount  of  space, 
to  those  who  are  accustomed  to  wander  through  room  after  room 
of  such  museums  as  the  British  Museum,  the  Jardin  des  Plantes ;  and 
still  smaller,  when  compared  with  the  new  museums  contemplated 
in  London,  Vienna,  and  Berlin.  This  brings  us  to  the  fundamental 
difference  existing  between  the  two  systems  possible  in  museums; 
one  of  which  is  to  place  before  the  public  everything  in  a  single 
series ;  the  other,  to  make  such  a  selection  from  the  general  collec- 
tion, and  also  such  other  combinations  and  special  expositions,  that, 
while  the  museum  retains  in  its  stores  the  archives  of  the  science, 
the  exhibition  may  place  before  the  public  an  exposition  of  the  prob- 
lems of  natural  science  in  a  condensed  and  easily  intelligible  form.  .  .  . 
The  great  defect  of  museums  in  general  is  the  immense  number  of 
articles  exhibited  compared  with  the  small  space  taken  to  explain 
what  is  shown.  The  visitor  stands  before  a  case  which  may  be  ex- 
quisitely arranged,  most  carefully  labeled,  yet  he  does  not  know,  and 
has  no  means  of  finding  out,  why  that  case  is  filled  as  it  is ;  nothing 
tells  him  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  there.  The  use  of  general 
labels,  and  a  small  number  of  specimens  properly  selected  to  illustrate 
the  labels,  would  go  far  towards  making  a  museum  intelligible,  not 
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only  to  the  average  visitor,  but  often  to  the  professional  naturalist. 
The  instruction  which  could  thus  be  given  without  a  special  guide  is 
certainly  very  great,  and  a  visit  to  a  museum  thus  arranged  becomes 
of  value  and  cannot  fail  to  leave  some  impression." 

Nor  does  this  rational  plan  of  the  museum  at  Cambridge  cover  the 
whole  field  of  its  intended  operations.  The  present  curator,*  after 
speaking  of  "  the  great  difficulty  of  preserving  alcoholic  collections," 
and  the  necessity  that  "  they  should  be  restricted  to  a  minimum," 
further  says : 

"  The  constantly  increasing  facilities  of  travel,  the  comparative 
economy  with  which  fresh  specimens  can  be  studied,  the  superiority 
of  such  work  (with  proper  appliances)  to  that  of  the  museum,  the  daily 
increasing  number  of  workers  who  are  able,  on  the  sea-shore,  or  in 
the  field,  to  produce  results  unattainable  by  museum  study  alone, 
show  that  the  time  has  come  when  large  collections  must  natu- 
rally be  supplemented  by  zoological  stations.  These,  when  once 
established  at  properly-selected  localities,  will  enable  museums  to  dis- 
pense with  much  that  is  now  exceedingly  costly.  They  (museums) 
will  become,  for  certain  departments,  at  least,  chiefly  depositories, 
where  the  record  of  work  done  at  the  stations — the  archives  of  natural 
science,  so  to  speak — will  be  preserved." 

The  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  at  Harvard  College,  in  addi- 
tion to  its  own  important  work,  connects  itself  with  the  system  of 
public  education  very  advantageously  by  supplying  to  the  schools,  as 
fast  and  far  as  possible,  multiplicate  specimens,  essential  to  the  instruc- 
tion in  natural  history,  now  fast  becoming  universal. 

The  cultivation  of  science  with  direct  reference  to  useful  applica- 
tions of  it  in  the  arts  has  been  greatly  promoted  by  the  establishment 
of  technical  schools.  Two  of  these  were  conspicuously  represented, 
so  well,  indeed,  that  they  deserve  a  much  more  extended  notice  than 
our  limit  of  space  will  allow. 

The  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  located  at  Boston, 
may  justly  claim  to  be  the  foremost  polytechnic  institute  of  the 
United  States.  Its  pecuniary  foundation  is  nothing  to  boast  of.  Its 
building  accommodations,  though  elegant,  are  inadequate  to  the 
demands  of  the  institution.  Nevertheless  it  has  steadily  grown,  until 
it  has  34  professors  and  instructors,  over  300  students,  and  an  annual 
income,  including  fees,  of  some  ;$6s,ooo.  Hitherto  it  has  confined 
itself  to  the  work  of  higher  instruction  in  science  and  its  applica- 
tions, after  the  manner  of  the  polytechnic  schools  at  Zurich  and 
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Vienna.  But  it  has  now  resolved  upon  opening  a  school  of  practice 
in  some  of  the  mechanic  arts,  to  be  conducted  on  the  principles 
which  govern  in  the  Russian  schools  at  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow. 

The  exhibit  of  the  Institute  was  one  of  veiy  great  interest,  including 
representations  from  its  departments  of  mining  and  metallurgy,  physics, 
chemistry,  architecture,  civil  and  mechanical  engineering,  the  whole 
consisting  of  students'  work, — work  done  in  the  laboratory,  the  class- 
room, and  the  private  study.  The  reduction  of  metallic  ores  was 
beautifully  illustrated  by  specimens  taken  at  all  important  stages  of 
the  various  processes  employed ;  chemistry,  by  the  results  of  both 
synthesis  and  analysis ;  mechanical  and  civil  engineering,  by  the  parts 
of  machinery  made  in  the  mechanical  laboratory,  as  well  as  by  nu- 
merous models  and  drawings;  architecture,  by  designs,  models,  work- 
ing plans,  and  the  like.  Drawings,  in  portfolios  and  on  the  walls,  to 
the  number  of  550,  and  nearly  50  theses  of  graduates,  added  to  the 
models  and  other  material  products  above  mentioned,  together  with 
numerous  samples  of  ornamental  design  made  available  by  Massa- 
chusetts manufacturers  of  oil-cloths,  prints,  carpets,  etc.,  formed  a 
most  interesting  and  instructive  collection. 

The  Worcester  Free  Institute  corresponds  more  nearly  to  the  Ge- 
werbe  Institut  of  Germany  than  to  the  great  polytechnic  schools  here- 
tofore mentioned.  It  was  organized  with  more  direct  reference  to  a 
preparation  for  the  mechanical  pursuits.  "  What  is  wanted,"  says 
the  President,  "  is  a  system  of  training  boys  for  the  duties  of  an  active 
life  which  is  broader  and  brighter  than  the  popular  method  of '  learn- 
ing a  trade,'  and  more  simple  and  direct  than  the  so-called  '  liberal 
education,' — that  is,  boys  must  have  a  good  education  based  on  the 
mathematics  and  the  physical  sciences,  and  know  enough  of  some 
art  or  trade  to  enable  them  to  earn  a  living  when  they  leave  school." 
Again,  he  says,  "  Practice  in  this  school  is  subjected  to  three  condi- 
tions :  first,  that  it  shall  be  a  necessary  part  of  each  week's  work ; 
secondly,  that  it  shall  be  judiciously  distributed;  and,  thirdly,  that  the 
students  shall  not  expect  or  receive  any  immediate  pecuniary  return 
from  it.  At  the  middle  of  the  first  year  every  student  (except  in  the 
mechanical  section)  chooses  some  department,  under  the  advice  of  the 
instructors,  and  devotes  ten  hours  a  week  to  practice  in  that  depart- 
ment until  his  graduation, — that  is,  for  two  and  a  half  years.  The 
mechanical  section  practice  in  the  shop  from  the  beginning  of  the  ap- 
prentice half-year.  Students  who  select  chemistry  work  in  the  labo- 
ratory; the  civil  engineers  at  field-work  or  problems  in  construction; 
and  the  designers  at  problems  in  design."  In  order  to  understand 
the  shop-practice  clearly,  "it  must  be  presumed  that  all  the  students 
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spend  six  hours  a  week  in  drawing  during  the  three  years'  course, 
and  that  in  shop-work  they  make  more  rapid  and  satisfactory  pro- 
gress  than  those  who  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  this  training. 

"  The  weekly  practice  is  distributed  so  as  to  occupy  five  hours  of 
each  of  two  days.  Every  student  is  required  to  render  a  strict  ac- 
count of  these  hours.  A  full  quota  of  skilled  workmen  are  constantly 
employed  in  regular  shop-work,  and  when  the  students  enter  they 
immediately  set  about  doing  what  the  workmen  have  been  doing, 
and  then  in  their  turn  either  act  as  instructors  or  work  where  they 
are  most  needed.  The  boys  are  advanced  as  fast  as  possible.  They 
are  thus  relieved  of  one  hindrance  to  apprentices  in  general,  who  are 
required  to  do  all  the  rough  work  of  the  shop,  on  the  ground  that  in 
this  way  the  owners  can  get  some  compensation  for  the  subsequent 
labor  of  teaching  them.  The  students,  therefore,  have  three  advan- 
tages, namely :  the  discipline  and  culture  of  free-hand  drawing,  care- 
ful distribution  of  their  time,  and  relief  from  all  unnecessary  detail. 
To  these  should  be  added  the  consideration  which  far  outweighs 
them  all,  that  they  come  to  their  work  with  the  perceptive  faculties, 
the  reason,  the  judgment,  and  the  taste,  all  under  constant  and  careful 
training  in  the  school.  Theory  and  practice  accompany  and  supple- 
ment each  other,  and  both  may  presuppose  the  actual  possession  of 
the  elements  of  all  knowledge.  With  these  advantages  it  is  hoped 
that  the  graduates  will  be  as  skillful  mechanics  as  ordinary  appren- 
tices who  have  served  three  years  in  a  shop,  with  the  immense  addi- 
tional advantage  of  educated  faculties." 

We  have  devoted  considerable  space  to  these  interesting  statements 
because  of  the  great  importance  of  the  problem,  one  side,  if  not  both, 
of  which  they  so  well  represent.  The  managers  of  the  Institute  allow 
that  it  "  must  be  regarded  as  an  experiment  in  American  education," 
but  also  affirm  that  "at  the  present  stage"  [it  has  graduated  five 
classes]  "  it  is  sufficiently  promising  to  warrant  its  further  prosecu- 
tion," a  confidence  in  which  those  of  the  Judges  who  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  visit  and  examine  the  institution  quite  fully  share. 

The  machine-shop,  equipped,  was  given  to  the  Institute  by  the  Hon. 
Ichabod  Washburn,  who  added  1^5000  to  be  expended  for  stock  and 
the  interest  of  a  fund  of  ;^50,000  to  provide  for  contingencies.  "  With 
all  these  advantages,"  says  the  President,  "  the  work  done  by  the  ap- 
prentices is  hardly  an  adequate  return  for  the  expense  involved  in 
their  instruction." 

The  exhibit  of  the  Institute  occupied  the  greater  part  of  one  sec- 
tion, and  was  one  of  very  great  interest.  It  comprised  the  following 
classes  of  objects :  plans  of  the  buildings  and  grounds,  charts  pre- 
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senting  the  organization  and  statistics  of  the  Institute,  the  course  of 
study,  with  the  time  allotted  to  each,  etc. ;  apparatus  for  instruction, 
including  fifty  or  more  models  for  use  in  teaching  drawing;  the 
Willis  apparatus  for  illustrating  the  principles  of  mechanism ;  various 
models  to  illustrate  mechanical  motions,  mostly  designed  by  members 
of  the  Institute ;  students'  work  in  drawing  and  design  in  mechanical 
engineering,  civil  engineering,  chemistry,  and  physics,  and  numerous 
theses  by  members  of  graduating  classes. 

Another  notable  feature  of  the  Massachusetts  exhibit  was  the  rep- 
resentation, by  plans  and  views,  and  by  catalogues,  programmes,  and 
reports,  of  three  of  the  most  remarkable  women's  colleges  to  be 
found  in  the  world. 

Mount  Holyoke  Seminary  has  been  favorably  known  in  all  parts 
of  the  United  States  for  nearly  forty  years,  and  still  continues  to 
flourish.  It  combines  manual  labor  with  educational  training  and 
religious  instruction.  Great  numbers  of  the  most  successful  princi- 
pals of  chartered  and  private  schools  throughout  the  Northern  States 
have  been  taught  in  its  halls. 

Wellesley  College,  beautifully  located  on  Lake  Waban,  at  Wellesley, 
Massachusetts,  and  possessing  one  of  the  most  elegant  palatial  edifices 
enjoyed  by  any  educational  institution  in  the  country,  is  the  fruit  of  a 
private  beneficence  which  is  believed  to  be  without  parallel  in  the 
history  of  institutions  of  learning  for  women,  and  confers  lasting 
honor  upon  the  name  of  Henry  F.  Durant,  who  has  already  given  to 
this  object  about  ;^  1,000,000.  It  was  established  for  the  declared  pur- 
pose of  giving  to  young  women  opportunities  for  a  higher  education, 
equivalent  to  those  usually  provided  in  colleges  for  young  men.  In 
addition  to  the  regular  courses,  special  students  are  to  be  admitted 
to  advanced  courses  in  particular  departments  of  study,  with  the  ad- 
vantages of  laboratory  practice.  It  is  also  the  purpose  of  the  founder 
that  such  provision  shall  be  made  for  the  professors  employed  as  will 
enable  them  to  pursue  special  studies  related  to  their  respective  de- 
partments under  very  advantageous  conditions.  All  the  students  are 
to  board  in  the  college,  and  to  "  aid  in  some  of  the  lighter  domestic 
work  of  the  family," — a  rule  established  for  the  beneficial  influence  of 
the  discipline  of  domestic  work  upon  the  moral  nature,  while  con- 
ducing to  a  better  preparation  for  domestic  and  social  life ;  at  the 
same  time  so  reducing  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  college  that  many 
may  thus  be  enabled  to  enjoy  its  benefits  who  would  otherwise  find 
it  impossible. 

Smith  College,  at  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  was  founded  in  like 
manner  by  Miss  Sophia  Smith,  of  Hatfield.     The  object  aimed  at  is 
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"  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  an  institution  for  the  higher 
education  of  young  women,  with  the  design  to  furnish  them  means 
and  facilities  for  education  equal  to  those  which  are  afforded  in  our 
colleges  to  young  men."  The  college  is  to  have  no  preparatory 
department,  and  will  be  rigidly  exacting  of  those  who  apply  for 
admission.  Of  this  some  evidence  is  furnished  by  the  fact  that, 
although  at  its  opening,  in  1875,  nearly  200  young  ladies  applied, 
only  16  were  admitted. 

The  importance  of  the  objects  aimed  at  by  these  several  colleges 
for  women,  the  distinguished  services  already  rendered  to  the  cause 
of  education  by  the  first  named,  and  the  munificence  of  the  founders 
of  Wellesley  and  Smith,  would  doubtless  have  insured  to  them  the 
distinction  of  an  award,  but  for  the  rule  of  the  Judges  heretofore  re- 
cited, which  made  it  a  condition  of  such  recognition  that  it  should 
be  based  on  such  actual  work  of  students  as  would  constitute  a 
proper  test  of  the  quality  of  the  instruction  given  by  the  institution 
represented. 

A  fourth  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Massachusetts  exhibit  con- 
sisted in  its  representation  of  normal  schools,  six  in  number,  which 
are  not — as  is  true  of  such  institutions  in  most  of  the  States — aca- 
demic institutions  with  normal  classes,  but,  strictly  speaking,  profes- 
sional schools.  They  have  proved  a  most  important  agency  in  the 
work  of  Massachusetts  education.  The  Normal  Art  School  is  unique, 
but  is  not  likelj?^  to  remain  so  very  long,  as  the  influence  it  is  sending 
out  into  all  the  States  must  soon  create  a  demand  for  like  schools  at 
other  great  centres. 

Again,  Massachusetts  challenges  special  attention  to  her  free  public 
libraries  ;  of  which  there  are  172  in  the  State,  with  a  total  of  over 
1,000,000  volumes,  and  a  free  circulation  of  over  3,000,000;  and 
one  of  which — the  Boston  Library — is  the  largest  library  in  the 
United  States.  This  noble  institution  was  chartered  in  1848,  and 
began  its  work  with  but  a  handful  of  books.  To-day  it  occupies  an 
edifice  which  cost  nearly  ;^400,000 ;  has  a  library  of  over  300,000  vol- 
umes, including  branches  for  the  convenience  of  suburban  residents 
at  East  Boston,  South  Boston,  Roxbury,  Charlestown,  Brighton,  Dor- 
chester, and  Jamaica  Plains;  employs  116  persons;  pays  salaries 
amounting  to  over  ;^6o,000  per  annum,  as  well  as  over  ^40,000  a  year 
for  books,  periodicals,  binding,  and  printing,  and  circulates  about 
1,000,000  volumes  yearly.  Besides  lesser  gifts  of  books  and  the  most 
careful  selections  by  purchase,  it  contains  many  valuable  collections 
made  by  private  citizens,  such  as  those  of  Edward  Everett,  first  pres- 
ident of  the  Library,  the  Rev.  Theodore  Parker,  George  Ticknor,  and 
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the  Rev.  Thomas  Prince.  No  wonder  it  has  become  the  pride  of  Bos- 
ton and  is  rapidly  advancing  to  a  rivalry  with  the  great  libraries  of 
the  Old  World.  That  it  is  open  during  a  part  of  the  day  on  Sunday 
is  evidence  that  the  religious  narrowness  and  prejudice  sometimes 
charged  against  Boston  are  largely  things  of  the  past. 

Finally,  the  Massachusetts  exhibit  was  distinguished  by  the  range, 
variety,  and  extent  of  the  educational  interests  represented.  Besides 
the  special  interests  and  important  classes  of  institutions  already 
noticed,  the  public  schools  generally  were  represented  in  a  very  in- 
telligent and  interesting  manner  by  pupils'  work,  embraced  in  290 
bound  volumes,  from  35  towns  and  cities;  special  attention  being 
given  to  representations  from  the  schools  of  three  representative 
localities,  to  wit:  Greenfield,  an  agricultural  town  of  the  second  rank 
in  population ;  New  Bedford,  a  manufacturing  and  commercial  city  in 
the  southeast;  and  Boston,  the  metropolis.  The  work  was  from  the 
primary,  grammar,  and  high  schools,  and  was  "Intended,  first,  to 
illustrate  the  methods  of  teaching  and  handling  subjects,  by  showing, 
on  paper,  actual  class-work ;  second,  to  show  the  standard  of  scholar- 
ship attained  in  different  schools,  grades,  and  classes  through  exami- 
nation exercises."  The  New  Bedford  representation  was  especially 
complete  and  admirable;  that  of  Greenfield  very  fair;  that  of  Boston 
excellent,  though  not  complete,  and  not  presented  as  a  collective 
exhibit.  Sewing  done  by  the  girls  in  some  of  the  grammar  schools 
was  also  excellent,  and  attracted  much  deserved  attention.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  needle  is  obligatory 
in  the  Boston  .schools  and  is  growing  in  popularity.  In  the  grammar 
schools  even  cutting  and  fitting  are  also  taught,  and  with  so  much 
success  that  many  of  the  girls  are  able  to  cut  and  make  their  own 
dresses  in  a  very  neat  and  tasteful  manner. 

The  schools  of  many  kinds  for  the  instruction  of  the  unfortunate 
classes  were  also  in  one  way  or  another  represented ;  as  were  numer- 
ous societies,  educational  and  charitable.  Among  these  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  the  Clarke  Institution  for  the  Deaf,  and 
the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  were  con- 
spicuous. 

Individual  exhibitors  were  also,  represented  by  objects  of  much 
interest.  Messrs.  W.  O.  Haskill  &  Son,  and  A.  G.  Whitcomb,  by 
school  furniture ;  Mr.  A.  Graham  Bell,  by  six  charts  illustrating  "  vis- 
ible speech,"  as  well  as  by  telegraphic  and  telephonic  apparatus  ;  Mr. 
L.  Tronvelot,  by  thirty-four  pastel  drawings,  illu.strating  objects  in 
astronomy,  "  from  actual  drawings  of  telescopic  studies,  occupying 
ten  years ;"  and,  finally,  several  authors  and  publishers  by  text-books 
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and  other  educational  works.  Of  the  class  of  exhibitors  last  named, 
Professor  S.  Edward  Warren,  of  Newton,  presented  a  unique  and 
very  interesting  exhibit,  consisting  of  the  entire  series  of  text-books 
(ten  volumes),  drawings,  etc.,  requisite  to  a  full  four  years'  course  of 
study  in  the  science  and  practice  of  instrumental  drawing.  The 
exhibit,  in  fact,  represented  the  entire  work,  theoretical  and  practical, 
of  a  full  separate  professorship  in  a  first-class  technical  school;  the 
works  on  descriptive  geometry,  shadows,  perspective,  machine- 
drawing,  stone-cutting,  etc.,  being  also  severally  adapted  for  use  in 
preparatory  schools,  colleges,  and  schools  of  engineering.  The  ten 
volumes  were  from  the  pen  and  pencil  of  the  exhibitor;  the  112 
autograph-drawings,  mostly  from  the  hands  of  his  pupils,  and  illus- 
trating the  methods  employed  by  the  author  of  the  series. 

In  fine,  the  exhibit  from  Massachusetts  was  a  representation,  not  in 
all  respects  complete,  but  yet  most  interesting  and  most  admirable, 
of  all  classes  of  her  numerous  institutions  and  agencies  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  her  people,  viz. : 

(i)  The  free  public  schools  of  the  State  ;  including  common  schools, 
high  schools,  evening  schools,  the  six  normal  schools,  the  industrial 
drawing  classes,  and  the  teachers'  institutes. 

(2)  Incorporated  academies. 

(3)  The  few  remaining  private  schools  whose  high  character  and 
■efificiency  has  saved  them  from  transformation  into  public  schools. 

(4)  The  universities  and  colleges;  including  Harvard  University, 
■with  its  Academical  Department,  Medical  School,  Divinity  School, 

Law  School,  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  Dental  School,  Bussey 
School  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology; 
Boston  University,  with  its  schools  of  all  sciences.  College  of  Lib' 
eral  Arts,  and  its  professional  schools  of  Law,  Medicine,  Theology, 
Music,  and  Oratory;  Williams  College,  Amherst  College,  Boston  Col- 
lege, College  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Smith  College,  Wellesley  College, 
and  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary. 

(5)  The  separate  professional  and  scientific  institutions,  to  wit, 
Andover  Theological  Seminary,  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  at 
Newton,  New  Church  Theological  School,  at  Waltham,  Episcopal 
Theological  School,  Massachusetts  College  of  Pharmacy,  Boston 
SDental  College,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Massachu- 
setts Agricultural  College,  and  Worcester  Free  Institute  of  Industrial 
Science. 

(6)  The  charitable  institutions  of  this  State,  namely:  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  two  Schools  for  Deaf-Mutes,  School  for 
Idiots,  State  Reform  School  for  Boys,  State  Indu.strial  School  for 
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Girls,  and  the  State  Primary  School  (for  indigent  boys  licensed  for 
service  in  the  brigade  of  boot-blacks  and  news-boys). 

(7)  The  numerous  associations  organized  in  the  interest  of  educa- 
tion, industry,  science,  art,  and  literature,  including  the  State  Teachers' 
Association,  the  County  Teachers'  Association,  the  High  and  Clas- 
sical School  Teachers'  Association,  the  Massachusetts  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Agriculture,  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society, 
Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  Lowell  Institute,  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts,  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  New  England  Historico- 
Genealogical  Society,  American  Antiquarian  Society,  and  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

(8)  Her  1863  libraries,  to  wit :  172  free  public  libraries,  with  their 
1,069,508  volumes,  and  a  yearly  circulation  of  3,068,335  volumes; 
237  "social"  libraries,  with  their  536,191  volumes,  and  a  yearly 
circulation  of  1,171,071  volumes;  178  libraries  of  institutions,  with 
a  total  of  1,010,073  volumes,  and  a  yearly  circulation  of  671,418 
volumes;  and  1272  Sunday-school  libraries,  with  a  total  of  609,399 
volumes,  and  a  yearly  circulation  of  3,081,692  volumes;  making  a 
total  of  3,225,171  volumes,  with  a  yearly  circulation  of  7,992,516 
volumes. 

Following  this  magnificent  array  of  educational  instrumentalities, 
we  are  privileged  to  make  this  statement  of  expenditures : 

Value  of  school  buildings  in  1876 $20,856,077 

Amount  raised  for  schools  by  tax  in  1876    ....  4,400,898 

Expenditures  for  public  schools  in  1876       ....  6,201,614 

Expenditures  for  each  of  305,776  children  of  school  age     .  21 

This  affords  a  great  contrast  with  the  expenditures  of  1837,  when 
the  State  Board  of  Education  was  established,  and  Horace  Mann 
commenced  his  apostolic  work  on  behalf  of  universal  education. 
Then  there  were  two-thirds  as  many  children  of  school  age  as  now; 
but  there  was  invested  in  school  buildings  but  ^550,000,  and  the 
yearly  expenditure  for  each  child  was  but  ^^2.30. 

Honor  to  the  noble  men  and  women  through  whose  sacrifice  and 
heroic  endeavor  these  grand  results  have  been  accomplished.  Massa- 
chusetts is  justly  proud  of  her  position  among  the  best-educated 
communities  of  the  world.  But  let  her  not  vainly  imagine  that  all 
has  been  accomplished.  There  is  much  waste  of  means  and  of  forces, 
and  she  has  as  yet  but  a  grand  congeries  of  schools,  not  a  compre- 
hensive, well-ordered  system.  Each  class  of  schools  has  sprung  up 
as  demanded,  and  has  done  its  work  without  so  much  regard  as  is 
desirable  to  its  proper  relations.  The  next  great  work  of  Massa- 
chusetts is  co-ordination. 
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MICHIGAN. 

The  education  of  Michigan  is  distinguished  for  its  superiority  in 
the  very  particular  wherein  Massachusetts  is  most  wanting,  namely, 
in  completeness  of  system.  The  schools  of  all  grades  are  so  related 
to  one  another  that  no  one  class  of  them  is  found  doing  any  part  of 
the  work  that  belongs  to  another.  They  have  been  so  co-ordinated 
that  the  proper  completion  of  the  course  of  study  prescribed  in  any 
school  of  any  class  is  evidence  of  fitness  to  enter  upon  the  studies 
prescribed  for  the  school  next  above  it  in  rank.  Thus  the  child 
passes  by  regular  and  fixed  gradations  from  the  primary  school  to 
the  State  University,  which  fitly  Crowns  the  whole  series. 

This  is  largely  due  to  the  practical  wisdom  and  fidelity  of  those 
who  framed  the  Constitution  of  the  State,  which  provides  that  the  pro- 
ceeds of  all  educational  land  grants,  with  the  proceeds  of  all  lands  or 
other  property  given  by  individuals,  or  appropriated  by  the  State  for 
like  purposes,  and  the  rents  of  all  lands  remaining  unsold,  "  shall  be 
inviolably  appropriated  and  annually  applied  to  the  specific  objects  of 
the  original  gift,  grant,  or  appropriation" ;  for  this  provision  was  an 
impassable  barrier  in  the  way  of  all  ill-conceived  plans  or  dishonest 
schemes  for  misapplying  or  stealing  the  precious  legacy  of  the  school 
lands  and  funds,  which  have  been  exceptionally  well  managed,  and 
which  last  will  soon  amount  to  at  least  ;^5, 000,000.  It  is  also  in 
part  due  to  the  rare  wisdom  and  fidelity  of  those  who,  in  the  more 
recent  years,  have  studied  to  economize  the  means  and  intellectual 
forces  at  their  command.  Perhaps  it  is  our  duty,  in  passing,  to  re- 
mark that  the  impress  of  one  man  of  broad  views  and  uncommon 
intellectual  energy  upon  the  University  of  Michigan  in  a  great  de- 
gree shaped  the  educational  policy  of  the  whole  State.  It  was  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Henry  P.  Tappan,  according  to  the  evidence  presented  and 
generally  accepted,  who  fastened  it  as  a  conviction  upon  the  popular 
mind  of  Michigan  that  the  university  should  be  made  an  essential 
part  of  the  public  school  system.  From  the  beginning  of  his  time 
(1852)  forward,  there  has  been  a  constantly  growing  pride  in  that 
central  institution.  The  Legislature  has  ever  been  careful  of  its  in- 
terests, protecting  its  lands  and  funds,  and  adding,  by  appropriations 
from  time  to  time,  sums  which  have  aggregated  nearly  half  a  million 
dollars  already.  Finally,  a  definite  relation  was  established  between 
it  and  the  high  schools,  which  now  are  fulfilling  the  office  of  finishing- 
schools  for  the  many,  and  of  preparatory  schools  for  such  as  intend 
to  enter  the  university.  The  central  institution  thus  becomes  a 
powerful  means  of  energizing  the  high  schools ;  these  in  turn  exert 
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a  stimulating  influence  upon  those  which  lie  below  them,  even  to  the 
lowest  class  of  the  primary  school. 

It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  Michigan  system  came  about.  And  it 
is  the  superior  educational  spirit  thus  engendered  that  has  gained  for 
its  system  the  attention  of  the  country,  and  acquired  for  the  Univer- 
sity not  only  its  high  rank  as  foremost  of  the  Western  universities, 
but  such  power  of  attraction  as  draws  to  its  halls  nearly  1200 
students  annually;  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  whom  are  gathered 
from  thirty-three  States  and  Territories,  and  from  foreign  lands.  It 
is  this  same  spirit,  also,  that  has  commanded  a  compulsory  law,  and 
is  earnestly  at  work  to  make  it  effective. 

The  Michigan  exhibit  did  not  fairly  represent  the  State.  It  occu- 
pied but  a  part  of  one  section, — being  less  than  a  sixteenth  of  the 
space  occupied  by  Massachusetts, — and  was  in  nowise  complete. 
Still,  every  class  of  schools  and  educational  agencies  was  touched  in 
one  way  or  another  ;  some  by  a  few  volumes  of  excellent  class-work 
from  a  few  of  its  schools,  others  by  plans  of  buildings,  photographic 
views,  or  reports  and  other  documents.  Although  the  schools  of 
twenty-one  cities  and  large  towns  were  represented  by  one  or  more 
volumes, — usually  but  one, — only  those  of  Detroit,  Ann  Arbor, 
Adrian,  and  East  Saginaw  were  especially  noteworthy. 

Normal  instruction  is  furnished  in  but  one  school.  No  young  man 
is  received  under  eighteen,  and  no  young  woman  under  sixteen. 
Teachers  may  enter  any  one  or  more  classes,  as  they  have  need, 
and  so  complete  their  studies  piecemeal.  The  diploma  of  the  Nor- 
mal School  is  a  passport  to  the  University. 

The  State  University  was  represented  by  14  volumes,  besides  a 
collection  of  shells  from  the  cabinet,  and  a  number  of  very  neat  prep- 
arations from  the  School  of  Pharmacy.  Some  volumes  of  work  in 
microscopy,  by  one  of  the  students,  were  especially  meritorious.  An 
examination  of  the  records  and  documents  from  the  University 
showed  a  corps  of  52  professors  and  instructors;  an  annual  income, 
from  all  sources,  of  ;^io6,ooo;  and  1 193  students  in  attendance  during 
the  last  year  in  the  Department  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the 
Arts,  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  the  Department  of 
Law,  and  the  newly-formed  School  of  Homoeopathic  Medicine,  Den- 
tal School,  and  School  of  Mines,  of  which  number  122  were  women. 
The  Observatory,  under  the  directorship  of  Professor  Watson,  a 
graduate  of  the  University,  has  gained  a  world-wide  reputation. 

The  State  Agricultural  College,  at  Lansing,  was  represented  by  a 
forestry  collection  (in  Agricultural  Hall)  of  much  interest  and  value. 
This  was  one  of  the  first  colleges  of  its  kind  established  in  the  United 
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States,  and  although  it  has  had  a  very  useful  career,  and  has  done 
something  to  elevate  the  agricultural  profession,  its  location  near 
Lansing  as  a  separate  institution,  doing  much  academic  work,  some 
common-school  work,  and  a  little  real  technical  or  professional  work, 
was  a  serious  mistake.  It  should  have  been  so  located  that  it  could 
at  least  have  been  brought  into  practical  relations  with  the  State  Uni- 
versity. It  had  received,  up  to  December,  1875,  a  total  of  ^440,213 
in  appropriations  from  the  Legislature,  and  now  receives  something 
like  ^10,000  annually,  as  a  necessary  addition  to  its  present  income 
of  about  ^16,000  per  annum  from  lands  already  sold.  The  present 
number  of  students  is  about  150.  Number  of  graduates,  123;  about 
40  per  cent,  of  whom  are  engaged  in  agriculture. 

Most  of  the  denominational  colleges  were  in  some  way  present; 
also  the  charitable,  reformatory,  and  penal  institutions,  with  which 
the  State  is  well  provided.  Among  those  of  the  charitable  and  re- 
formatory character,  two  have  extraordinary  interest. 

The  State  Reform  School,  located  at  Lansing,  was  established  in 
1855,  as  the  "House  of  Correction  for  Juvenile  Offenders."  Later 
(in  1859)  this  name  was  changed  to  the  present;  and  the  reformation 
of  the  public  sentiment  implied  by  the  change  continued  to  work 
until  the  institution  was  thoroughly  transformed  from  the  prison  it 
was  to  the  noble  and  fruitful  school  it  is.  In  fact,  no  semblance  of  a 
place  of  correction  remains  but  the  walls  of  the  original  structure, 
which  are  allowed  to  stand  as  a  monument  of  the  unwisdom  of  the 
former  time.  Say  our  authorities,*  "  No  bolts,  bars,  or  guards  are 
employed.  The  inmates  are  necessarily  kept  under  surveillance  of 
the  officers,  of  which,  however,  there  is  little  need,  as  the  attempts  at 
escape  are  much  fewer  than  when  a  more  rigid  discipline  prevailed." 
The  Reform  School  is  for  the  education  and  reformation  of  boys 
between  the  ages  of  eight  and  sixteen  years,  who  are  convicted  of 
slight  offenses.  The  number  of  boys  in  the  school  last  year  was  220. 
The  pupils  are  required  to  work  half  of  each  day,  and  to  attend  school 
the  other  half.  Some  work  on  the  farm,  some  are  employed  in  making 
clothing  and  shoes  for  the  boys,  and  others  work,  in  the  shop  proper, 
at  the  cane-seating  of  chairs.  A  superintendent,  matron,  and  assist- 
ant, two  overseers,  and  six  teachers  have  charge  of  this  industrious 
and  orderly  little  community. 

The  other  extraordinary  institution  referred  to  is  the  State  Public 
School,  at  Coldwater.     It  originated  in  the  report  of  a  commission 

*  The  Hon.  Mr.  Jacox,  of  the  State  Board  of  Centennial  Managers,  in  charge  of  the 
exhibit,  and  Mr.  S.  B.  MqCracken,  author  of  T/ie  State  of  Michigan,  etc. 
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appointed  by  the  Governor,  in  1870,  for  the  examination  of  the  poor- 
houses  of  the  State,  in  which  they  found  a  large  number  of  children 
under  sixteen  years  of  age  "  indiscriminately  associated  with  idiots, 
maniacs,  prostitutes,  and  vagrants."  Their  report  recommended  the 
classification  of  paupers,  and  especially  that  children  should  be  pro- 
vided for  in  a  school  established  for  that  purpose.  "  The  Act  estab- 
lishing the  school  was  passed  in  1871.  As  amended  in  1873,  it 
provides,  in  substance,  that  there  shall  be  received  as  pupils  in  such 
school  all  neglected  and  dependent  children  over  four  and  under 
sixteen  years  of  age,  and  that  are  in  suitable  condition  of  body  and 
mind  to  receive  instruction,  especially  those  maintained  in  the  county 
poor-houses,  those  who  have  been  deserted  by  their  parents,  or  whose 
parents  have  been  convicted  of  crimes."  (McCracken's  Statistics  of 
Michigan,  p.  114.)  The  purpose  is  to  provide  for  such  children  tem- 
porary homes  only;  to  train  them  and  care  for  them  until  homes  can 
be  found  for  them  in  families.  The  plan  is  to  provide  for  all  children 
of  the  classes  named,  and  it  is  hence  unlawful  to  retain  such  children 
in  ppor-houses  when  there  is  room  for  them  in  the  school.  It  is  also 
provided  that  dependent  orphans,  or  half  orphans,  of  deceased  sol- 
diers and  sailors  shall  have  the  preference  when  there  is  not  room 
for  all.  The  buildings  of  the  school,  ten  in  number,  are  contrived 
with  a  view  to  the  combination  of  the  "  family"  and  the  "  congre- 
gate" systems.  The  children  eat,  work,  and  attend  school  together, 
but  otherwise  live  in  families  of  some  thirty  members.  The  school 
was  opened  in  May,  1874;  and,  up  to  the  end  of  1875,  265  children 
had  been  received,  82  of  whom  have  been  indentured  in  good  families. 
Here  is  an  example  worthy  of  imitation  by  all  the  States. 

The  Michigan  exhibit  further  included  school  furniture  of  superior 
construction  from  the  Michigan  School  Furniture  Company,  of  North- 
ville;  Webb's  "dissected  cards,"  shown  by  Messrs.  E.  B.Smith  & 
Co.,  of  Detroit,  and  now  used  in  most  of  the  schools  of  that  State  as 
a  means  of  instruction  in  reading  by  the  word-method;  and,  finally, 
several  charts  presenting  the  most  important  statistics  of  Michigan 
education. 

It  appears  that,  in  1874,  the  number  of  children  between  five  and 
twenty  years  of  age  was  436,694,  of  whom  327,506  were  attending 
public  schools;  that  the  number  of  children  of  the  compulsory  age 
(between  eight  and  fourteen)  was  186,774;  that  the  number  of  school 
districts  was  557'.  a-na  the  number  of  school-houses,  5702;  that  the 
number  of  ungraded  schools  was  5241,  of  graded  schools,  327;  that 
the  estimated  value  of  school-houses  and  sites  was  ;^8,9I2,698;  that 
the  total  resources  and  total  expenditures  for  1874  were  1^4,107,583  •]%  ;, 
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and  that  the  total  of  all  the  educational  funds  of  the  State  was 

$?>,977,269.ZA- 

Besides  the  educational  exhibits  proper,  there  were  found  in  the 
Michigan  section  of  the  Mineral  Annex  some  very  interesting 
archaeological  exhibits  from  the  Detroit  Scientific  Association,  and 
especially  from  Mr.  C.  D.  Sheldon,  of  Houghton,  whose  collection  of 
copper  tools  was  very  fine,  comprising  some  articles  of  great  rarity. 


MINNESOTA. 

This  great  Northwestern  State,  so  enterprising  industrially  and 
commercially,  was  barely  represented  in  the  educational  department. 
A  few  volumes  of  manuscript  pupils'  work  from  the  schools  of  St. 
Paul  and  Minneapolis,  and  some  publications  of  interest,  setting  forth 
the  plan,  conditions,  and  prospects  of  the  State  University  constituted 
the  whole  exhibit.  And  yet  Minnesota  is  by  no  means  backward  in 
educational  matters.  Her  common  schools  are  well  organized,  con- 
sidering the  recentness  of  the  State's  admission  into  the  Union.  She 
is  provided  with  a  considerable  number  of  high  schools  which  pre- 
pare pupils  for  admission  to  the  university,  has  three  normal  schools 
in  successful  operation,  eleven  academies  and  male  seminaries,  three 
colleges  for  young  men  and  two  for  women,  two  business  colleges 
of  considerable  importance,  three  theological  seminaries  and  depart- 
ments, and  excellent  schools  for  the  education  of  the  blind  and  of 
deaf-mutes. 

The  pupils'  work  from  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  gave  evidence 
of  a  good  graded  system  and  of  good  instruction.  Of  the  other 
public  schools  and  the  higher  institutions,  nothing  more  than  a  gen- 
eral judgment  can  be  formed  on  the  basis  of  information  derived  from 
other  sources. 

The  State  University  is  in  a  prosperous  condition,  and  is  under 
such  management  as  promises  to  give  it  early,  prominence  quite  in 
advance  of  its  years. 

MISSOURI. 

The  Missouri  exhibit  appeared  to  have  been  designed  to  keep  Min- 
nesota in  countenance.  There  was  more  of  it,  for  it  pretty  fairly  rep- 
jresented  the  public  schools  of  St.  Louis,  and  added  thereto  some 
■small  exhibits  from  a  few  other  localities, — ^just  enough  to  make  the 
deficiency  of  the  State  very  noticeable, — and  some  from  the  State 
University,  at  Columbia.  But  the  whole  was  as  nothing  compared 
with  what  the  great  State  of  Missouri,  with  its  vast  resources,  its 
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2,000,000  of  people,  its  678,270   children  of  school  age,  its   7387 
schools,  and  its  965  i  public  school  teachers,  should  have  presented. 

The  St.  Louis  public  schools  exhibit  was  unique,  in  that  it  em- 
braced a  very  large  and  interesting  collection  of  material  and  work 
of  the  thirteen  kindergarten  belonging  to  that  city.  These  schools 
are  under  the  superintendency  of  Miss  Blow,  a  lady  fully  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  Froebel,  and  zealously  devoted  to  the  work.  The  work 
on  exhibition  was  remarkably  good,  and  the  accounts  given  of  the 
schools  by  those  who  are  most  familiar  with  their  operation  is  very 
encouraging.  If  any  criticism  was  provoked,  it  was  on  the  side  of 
over-stimulation.  So  far  as  we  have  learned,  they  present  the  only 
case  in  which  the  kindergarten  has  been  adopted  as  a  part  of  the 
public  schools.  The  children  are  required  to  be  between  three  and 
seven  years  of  age,  and  are  taught  in  classes  not  exceeding  25  pupils. 
If  pupils  are  able,  they  pay  $\  per  quarter  for  tuition. 

The  manuscript-work  from  the  grammar  schools  gave  evidence  of 
earnest  labor,  and  was  especially  noticeable  for  the  amount  of  atten- 
tion given  to  the  natural  sciences  and  to  the  study  of  the  German 
language.  There  appeared  to  be,  however,  rather  more  than  the 
ordinary  unevenness  of  work  ;  some  of  the  schools,  and  some  classes, 
giving  evidence  of  extraordinary  thoroughness  of  training  and  accu- 
racy of  instruction,  others  showing  overwork  and  poor  work.  The 
penmanship,  except  in  German,  which  was  good,  compared  unfavor- 
ably with  that  from  the  schools  of  several  other  cities.  The  drawing 
showed  skillful  training  and  was  excellent. 

The  Board  of  Education  and  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  were 
represented  by  their  exceedingly  interesting  and  valuable  reports,  in 
full  series ;  and  the  school  buildings,  many  of  which  are  of  superior 
construction,  were  illustrated  by  portfolios  of  photographic  views  of 
both  exteriors  and  interiors.  The  schools  are  among  the  best  in  the 
United  States,  and  are  steadily  advancing  under  the  skillful  super- 
vision of  Dr.  Harris,  the  able  Superintendent. 

The  University  of  the  State  of  Missouri  was  represented  by  draw- 
ings, charts,  and  paintings  illustrative  of  its  buildings,  organization, 
etc.,  and  by  publications  setting  forth  its  origin,  recent  rapid  growth, 
and  present  prosperous  condition.  This  institution  has  advanced 
from  an  impoverished  and  low  condition  at  the  close  of  the  war  to 
the  front  rank  among  the  Western  universities.  Through  the  liber- 
ality of  the  State  and  the  excellent  management  it  has  enjoyed  during 
the  last  ten  years,  large  additions  have  been  made  to  its  resources,  its 
accommodations,  and  the  means  of  scientific  instruction. 

The  University  now  embraces:  i.  The  Academic  Schools  of  Lan- 
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guage  and  Science  ;  2.  the  Professional  Schools  of  Agriculture,  Peda- 
gogics, Engineering,  Art,  Law,  and  Medicine,  with  the  School  of 
Mines,  located  at  RoUa.  The  Agricultural  School  has  connected 
with  it  a  farm  of  640  acres,  and  the  Schools  of  Science,  of  Engineer- 
ing, and  of  Mines  are  provided  with  excellent  auxiliary  establishments, 
such  as  laboratories,  museums,  cabinets,  an  astronomical  observatory, 
etc.  All  the  schools  are  alike  open  to  young  men  and  young  women, 
of  whom  nearly  500  are  annually  under  the  instruction  of  some  40 
able  professors  and  instructors. 

In  Class  312,  Geo.  W.Allen,  of  St.  Louis,  exhibited  an  archaeolog- 
ical collection  deserving  of  commendation.  As  a  collection  of  mound 
pottery  it  was  unexcelled  in  the  Exhibition. 

NEW   HAMPSHIRE, 

The  school  exhibit  from  New  Hampshire,  though  not  large  and  in 
no  respect  complete,  was,  nevertheless,  very  interesting,  and  afforded 
evidence  of  efficient  supervision  and  good  attendance.  The  pupils' 
work  was  nearly  all  of  good  quality,  and  to  some  extent  represented 
each  class  of  the  public  schools,  one  commercial  school,  and  Dart- 
mouth College. 

The  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  was  itself  represented 
by  various  documents,  including  a  full  set  of  State  school  reports, 
sets  of  blanks  for  school  records  and  returns,  educational  charts,  and 
volumes  containing  the  history  of  education  in  50  towns.  Many 
towns  and  cities  were  also  represented  by  reports  and  catalogues.  To 
appreciate  the  collection  properly,  it  needs  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  entire  population  of  the  State  is  less  than  a  third  of  a  million,  and 
that  it  is  comparatively  limited  in  natural  resources.  The  number  of 
free  public  schools  is  2599';  of  public  free  school-houses,  2223; 
total  number  of  teachers,  3669.  The  statistics  presented  show  that, 
of  the  whole  population  between  five  and  fifteen  years,  4164  are  not 
attending  any  school,  and  that  there  are  2247  youths  of  ten  to 
twenty-one  years  of  age  who  cannot  both  read  and  write. 

The  public  graded  schools  of  the  State  number  400.  These  were 
represented  at  the  Exhibition  by  manuscript-work  to  the  number  of 
115  volumes ;  also  by  primary  slate-work,  by  photographs  and  draw- 
ings of  school  buildings,  and  by  printed  "  records,"  courses  of  study, 
etc.  The  Manchester  schools  added  a  handsome  model  and  plans 
of  one  of  their  grammar  schools.  All  were  creditable ;  indeed,  the 
pupils'  work  was  for  the  most  part  excellent. 

The  number  of  ungraded  schools  in  the  State  is  199.  Of  these 
but  few  were  repre3ented. 
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The  47  academies  and  28  high  schools  sent  drawings,  photographs, 
and  examination-papers  from  the  schools  of  Manchester,  Dover,  Con- 
cord, Portsmouth,  Nashua,  and  Tilton.  The  State  Superintendent  of 
Schools  invited  especial  attention  to  the  drawings  from  Manchester, 
to  the  completeness  of  the  exhibit  from  the  schools  of  that  city  and 
of  Dover,  as  well  as  to  the  full  exhibit  of  academic  work  from  Tilton, 
and  the  tact,  originality,  and  excellence  in  teaching  shown  by  the 
exhibit  from  the  Nashua  Literary  Institute.  The  Judges  were  able, 
in  most  cases,  to  confirm  his  good  opinion.  Several  ladies'  semi- 
naries sent  creditable  manuscript-work. 

The  State  Normal  School  showed  two  volumes  of  reports,  two 
volumes  of  students'  work,  one  volume  of  "  records,"  and  one  volume 
of  map-drawing;  and  the  Commercial  School  at  New  Hampton  pre- 
sented bound  sets  of  students'  exercises  in  book-keeping,  which  were 
possessed  of  considerable  merit. 

Dartmouth  College  was  present  by  views  and  plans  of  its  grounds 
and  buildings,  by  photographs  of  its  faculty  and  classes  of  1876,  by 
a  handsome  relief-map  of  the  White  Mountains  region,  executed  by 
Professor  Hitchcock,  State  Geologist,  and  also  by  interesting  exhibits 
from  two  of  its  scientific  schools,  to  wit:  (i)  The  Chandler  Scientific 
School,-  which  was  represented  by  students'  work,  comprising  volumes 
of  essays  on  English  literature  and  political  economy,  a  railroad-map 
of  the  State,  "mechanical  drawings,  28  volumes  of  free-hand  drawings, 
20  volumes  of  shades  and  shadows  and  isometric  drawings,  28  vol- 
umes of  historical  abstracts,  and  20  volumes  of  surveying-papers, 
with  one  groined  arch  and  one  cloister  arch  in  plaster ;  and  (2)  the 
Thayer  School  of  Civil  Engineering,  whose  exhibit  consisted  of  one 
model  of  a  Pratt  truss-bridge,  and  a  topographical  map  of  the  Col- 
lege grounds  and  village  of  Hanover. 

Finally,  there  were  cases  of  text-books  in  use  in  1776  and  1876; 
the  latter  including  several  which  are  by  New  Hampshire  authors. 

In  Class  312,  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  made  an  admirable 
showing  of  what  thorough  cultivation  can  accomplish  even  upon  the 
so-called  "  sterile  soils''  of  New  Hampshire. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

In  at  least  one  important  respect  the  New  Jersey  educational  ex- 
hibit was  unique.  It  surpassed  all  others  in  fullness  and  in  complete- 
ness of  organization.  Every  county  in  the  State,  every  class  and 
grade  of  public  schools,  every  high  school,  all  the  higher  institutions 
of  the  State,  every  important  private  institution,  95  per  cent,  of  all 
teachers,  and  14,000  pupils  were  represented.     Besides  this  there  were 
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400  photographs  of  school-houses.  Nothing  like  this  has  been  done 
by  any  other  State  or  country  since  the  inauguration  of  such  Exhibi- 
tions. It  was  enough  to  kindle  the  admiration  of  Judges  and  public. 
The  whole  State  appeared  to  have  been  worked  over  as  a  garden  is 
worked  by  an  ambitious  cultivator,  to  make  the  very  utmost  of  soil 
and  seed.  We  said  to  ourselves  instantly,  Here  is  organization,  with 
zeal,  thoroughness,  efificiency  of  work.  The  whole  body  of  school 
officers  and  teachers  must  have  felt  a  common  touch  of  inspiration 
and  moved  with  a  unity  of  purpose,  as  an  army  of  disciplined  men 
is  moved  by  a  common  patriotic  sentiment,  under  the  direction  of  a 
leader  whom  they  have  learned  to  love.  New  Jersey  is  a  small  State, 
to  be  sure,  but  that  does  not  account  for  the  completeness  of  the 
exhibit. 

For    the    following   enumeration  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  the 
efficient  State  Superintendent,  Mr.  Ellis  A.  Apgar : 


Number  of  colleges  and  technical  schools  represented 
Number  of  private  schools  represented 
Number  of  public  ungraded  schools  represented 
Number  of  graded  schools  represented 
Number  of  high  schools  represented  . 
Number  of  public  schools  unrepresented 
Number  of  public  schools  in  the  State         . 
Number  of  public  school  teachers  in  the  State     . 
Number  of  public  school  teachers  who  furnished  work 
Percentage  of  teachers  who  furnished  work 
Number  of  pupils  who  furnished  work         , 
Number  of  specimens  from  colleges  and  private  schools 
Total  number  of  specimens  exhibited 


3 

33 

1,184 

230 


120 

1. 542 

2,810 

2,690 

95  per  cent. 

14,000 

1,512 

17,662 


And  here  is  another  summary,  showing  both  the  character  and 
number  of  the  public  schools  exhibits.  It  is  given  not  more  as  a 
matter  of  justice  to  New  Jersey  than  as  an  example  to  other  States 
of  what  timely  and  persistent,  systematic  effort  will  accomplish : 

(i)    In  Bound  Volumes: 

Drawings,  number  of  specimens          ......  1,190 

Maps,  number  of  specimens        .......  2,607 

Mathematics,  niimber  of  specimens     ......  i  602 

Penmanship,  number  of  specimens      ......  1,808 

Grammar,  number  of  specimens           ......  714 

Composition,  number  of  specimens      ......  630 

Spelling,  number  of  specimens   .         .         .         .         .         .         .  2  821 

Primarj'  work,  number  of  specimens  ......  3,147 

Miscellaneous  work    .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .         ,  ^^g 

Total  number  of  bound  volumes      ......  438 

Number  of  specimens  in  bound  volumes           ....  14,859 
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(2)  In  Frames: 

Drawings,  number  of  specimens 106 

Maps,  number  of  specimens 99 

Penmanship,  number  of  specimens      .......  3^ 

Total  of  specimens  in  frames  ........  237 

(3)  In  Portfolios: 

Drawings,  number  of  specimens  . 132 

Maps,  number  of  specimens •         ■         •       57 

Total  of  specimens  in  portfolios       .......    189 

(4)  Miscellaneous  Exhibits: 

Number  of  photographs  of  school  buildings 333 

Number  of  stereoscopic  views    ........       69 

Number  of  decennial  exhibits  (showing  condition  of  school-houses 

in  1866  and  1876)  in  manuscript     .         .         .         .         .         .         .21 

Number  of  school  histories         ........       27 

A  complete  set  of  State  educational  reports  (1839  to  1875,  inclusive). 
A  full  set  of  blanks  and  forms  used  in  conducting  school  business. 
Copies  of  the  school  law,  with  blanks,  forms,  and  directions. 
Pen-drawing,  illustrating  progress  of  the  State  in  100  years. 
Ciyptogamia  of  New  Jersey,  including  908  species. 

Total  of  miscellaneous  exhibits        .......    865 

Number  of  books  original  with  the  faculties  and  alumni  of  the  col- 
leges       730 

Specimens  of  minerals  exhibited  by  the  colleges  ....       62 

Pupils'  work  in  the  private  schools,  number  of  specimens   .         .         .      720 

But  the  New  Jersey  exhibit  was  also  remarkable  for  the  excellence 
of  the  pupils'  work,  and  for  the  uniformity  of  that  excellence.  The 
work  done  in  the  smaller  towns,  and  even  in  the  country  neighbor- 
hoods, compared  well  with  that  done  in  the  city  schools, — a  splendid 
comment  on  the  efficiency  of  the  State  Normal  School  as  well  as  on 
the  thoroughness  of  supervision. 

Nor  does  this  complete  the  statement  of  New  Jersey's  great  merit. 
The  classification  and  arrangement  of  her  exhibit  were  so  admirable, 
and  the  catalogue  (when  ready)  so  complete,  that  the  work  of  each 
county,  city,  village,  school,  or  pupil  could  be  referred  to  at  will. 

Examined  in  detail,  the  work  in  penmanship  and  drawing  challenged 
especial  attention.  The  map-drawing,  which  was  nearly  or  quite  all 
from  memory,  showed  unusually  good  training  in  geography  as  well  as 
in  the  use  of  the  pencil  or  pen ;  and  the  proportion  of  time  bestowed 
upon  spelling,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  other  elementary  branches  fur- 
nished gratifying  evidence  that  proficiency  in  these  studies,  so  much 
neglected  in  many  schools,  is  there  highly  appreciated. 

The  College  of  New  Jersey,  at  Princeton,  presented  a  case  of  nearly 
800  volumes  of  books  written  by  members  of  the  faculty  and  alumni 
of  the  institution,  many  of  which  bear  the  names  of  men  of  the  high- 
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est  eminence  in  science,  letters,  and  statesmanship,  such  as  Rush, 
Hosack,  and  Hodge,  in  medicine ;  Joseph  Henry  and  Stephen  Alex- 
ander, in  physical  and  astronomical  science ;  Edwards,  Beasely,  and 
McCosh  in  metaphysics ;  Alexander,  Hepburn,  and  Green  in  Oriental 
philology ;  and  Madison,  Livingston,  Ingersoll,  Dallas,  and  the  two 
Sergeants  in  municipal  and  constitutional  law.  The  friends  of  the 
College  pointed  with  pride  to  the  fact  that  the  list  includes  1 1  college 
presidents,  30  college  professors,  9  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  10 
United  States  Senators,  13  United  States  Representatives,  6  Cabinet 
Ministers,  2  Vice-Presidents  and  i  President  of  the  United  States 
(James  Madison). 

Rutgers  College,  of  New  Brunswick,  was  represented  by  photo- 
graphic views  of  the  College  buildings,  a  statistical  chart  of  the  Col- 
lege, students'  work,  consisting  principally  of  maps  topographical, 
geodetical,  etc.,  of  portions  of  the  country  about  New  Brunswick,  and 
of  various  botanical,  mineralogical,  and  geological  collections,  to- 
gether with  several  instruments  and  articles  of  apparatus,  some  of 
them  original  with  members  of  the  College,  others  instruments  of  the 
Revolutionary  period,  and  presented  on  account  of  their  historic  in- 
terest. It  is  this  College  which  received  the  grant  due  to  New  Jersey 
under  the  Act  of  Congress  of  July  2,  1861,  providing  endowments 
for  colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.  It  is  ably  offi- 
cered, and  is  doing  a  good  work,  notwithstanding  the  insufficiency 
of  means  and  its  proximity  to  the  wealthier  College  of  New  Jersey. 

The  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  at  Hoboken,  though  of  recent 
origin  (organized  in  1871),  is  a  highly  prosperous  institution,  and  was 
also  very  attractively  represented,  especially  by  instruments  and  ap- 
paratus invented  and  constructed  by  members  of  the  faculty.  The 
Institute  furnishes  very  complete  and  thorough  instruction  in  the  math- 
ematical and  physical  sciences,  as  well  as  in  other  branches  usually 
taught  in  the  higher  technological  or  polytechnic  schools,  but  makes 
a  specialty  of  mechanical  engineering,  in  which  department  it  maybe 
said  to  lead  the  technical  schools  of  the  United  States.  Its  faculty 
embraces  men  eminent  for  both  energy  and  genius,  which,  with  the 
large  foundation  upon  which  the  Institute  rests,  sufficiently  assures 
to  it  an  honorable  future. 

The  large  and  attractive  display  of  class-work  shown  by  the  33 
private  institutions  was  also  without  parallel  in  the  American  section 
of  the  Exhibition.  Drawing,  spelling,  penmanship,  composition, 
grammar,  mathematics,  history,  geography,  book-keeping,  the  natural 
sciences,  and  the  Latin,  French,  and  German  languages  were  very 
satisfactorily  represented  by  practical  exercises,  not  in  the  exhibits 
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of  all,  of  course,  but  of  a  considerable  number,  while  in  no  case  was 
there  a  lack  of  representation  by  exercises  in  the  elementary  branches. 
Add  to  the  foregoing  the  carefully-prepared  histories  of  the  several 
counties  of  the  State,  the  numerous  statistical  charts  showing  the 
present  condition  of  education  in  the  State  at  large,  with  the  pecuni- 
ary basis  on  which  it  rests,  and,  finally,  some  remarkable  independent 
exhibitions  made  by  young  persons  zealously  devoted  to  various 
branches  of  the  sciences  and  of  art  (such  as  the  18  admirable  water- 
colors  of  native  birds  painted  by  Master  G.  R.  Hardenberg,  of  Mon- 
mouth County,  from  specimens  prepared  and  mounted  by  himself), 
and  the  reader  will  gain  some  idea  of  the  very  able  and  thorough 
manner  in  which  New  Jersey  did  her  part  in  Group  XXVIII.  of  the 
Centennial  Exhibition.  That  she  has  made  rapid  progress  within 
recent  years,  and  is  really  among  the  most  progressive  of  the  States 
in  respect  to  education,  will  appear  from  the^  following  statistics  fur- 
nished by  the  State  Superintendent : 


1S66. 

1875- 

State  appropriation    .... 

^82,929 

;?i.338>578-S7 

Total  for  support  of  schools 

^646,398 

)fi,762,S96.3S 

Total  value  of  school-houses 

jSi,645,ooo 

;^6,205,ooo.oo 

Average  value  of  school-houses 

^1,639 

$4,085.00 

Very  poor  school-houses    . 

382 

-62 

Very  good  school-houses   . 

54 

534 

Salary  per  month  to  male  teachers 

S39-83 

$67.65 

Salary  per  month  to  female  teachers 

^24.25 

$37-75 

Schools  kept  open  during  the  year     . 

7  months 

9  months  14  days 

NEW   YOI 

IK. 

This  State,  as  such,  made  no  exhibition  in  Group  XXVIII.,  and 
was  not  otherwise  represented  than  by  such  scattering  institutions, 
very  few  in  number,  and  such  publishers  and  apparatus  and  furniture 
manufacturers,  of  which  there  were  many,  as  had  enterprise  enough 
to  move  independently. 

In  the  field  of  New  York  City  primary  instruction  there  was  no- 
thing save  the  very  interesting  kindergarten  exhibits  by  Mrs.  Kraus- 
Boelte  (whose  admirable  collection  of  pupils'  work  in  the  Government 
Building  but  confirmed  a  reputation  already  high  both  as  a  teacher  of 
children,  after  the  method  of  Froebel,  and  a  teacher  of  teachers  for 
that  work),  and  a  special  and  independent  representation  of  what  has 
been  called  the  "  American  Kindergarten,"  by  Miss  E.  M.  Coe. 
The  latter  exhibit  was  installed  in  a  neat  little  building  erected  upon 
the  grounds  for  that  express  purpose  by  Miss  Coe  at  her  own  expense. 
She  uses  the  "occupations"  of  Froebel,  but  has  her  own  theory  of  the 
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order  of  lessons,  beginning  with  the  sphere,  from  which  she  derives 
all  other  solids,  and  passing  from  these  to  surfaces,  and  thence  to 
lines.  She  had  a  large  amount  of  material  on  exhibition,  as  well  as 
many  specimens  of  work  done  by  her  pupils,  and  during  a  consider- 
able period  of  the  Exhibition  presented  her  views  in  an  interesting 
manner. 

Foremost  among  the  higher  institutions  represented  was  Cornell 
University,  whose  exhibit  in  Machinery  Hall  was  extremely  credit- 
able to  its  department  of  mechanical  engineering,  and  was  much  ad- 
mired. A  magneto-electric  engine,  a  noiseless  and  very  compact 
steam-engine  of  unique  construction  by  the  head  of  the  department,  and 
some  remarkable  specimens  of  work  of  precision  from  the  hands  of 
students,  were  especially  worthy  of  note.  Taken  in  connection  with 
the  publications  by  which  the  institution  was  represented,  they  were 
deemed  a  sufficient  ground  for  an  award  to  Cornell  University.  A 
recommendation  to  that  effect  had  the  cordial  approval  of  the  Judges, 
and  would  have  been  submitted  to  the  Commission  but  for  the  action 
of  one  of  their  number,  who,  being  at  the  same  time  President  of  the 
University,  moved,  in  its  behalf,  to  decline  that  honor. 

This  remarkable  institution,  possessing  the  threefold  advantage  of 
the  congressional  grant  of  scrip  representing  nearly  one  million  acres 
of  land,  of  gifts  amounting  to  between  half  and  three-quarters  of  a 
million  dollars  from  Ezra  Cornell,  whose  name  it  bears,  and  of  wise 
direction  and  management  from  the  date  of  its  opening,  in  1868,  to 
the  present  moment,  has  in  a  very  few  years  become  one  of  the  most 
important  in  the  country.  "  I  would  found  an  institution,"  said  Mr. 
Cornell,  "  where  any  person  can  find  instruction  in  any  study."  In 
this  spirit  it  was  planned  throughout,  and  has  been  conducted.  Beau- 
tifully located  and  remarkably  well  equipped,  considering  its  recent 
foundation,  it  has  opened  instruction  of  a  superior  character  in  thirteen 
faculties,  to  wit :  (i)  Agriculture;  (2)  Architecture;  (3)  Chemistry  and 
Physics;  (4)  Civil  Engineering;  (5)  History  and  Political  Science ;  (6) 
Ancient  and  Asiatic  Languages  ;  (7)  North  European  Languages  ;  (8) 
South  European  Languages;  (9)  Mathematics;  (10)  the  Mechanic 
Arts;  (11)  Military  Science;  (12)  Philosophy  and  Letters;  (13)  Natural 
History.  Its  professors,  resident  and  non-resident,  and  other  instruc- 
tors number  54 ;  and  among  them  are  found  some  of  the  most  eminent 
scholars  of  this  country,  with  two  or  three  of  international  eminence 
from  other  countries. 

The  characteristic  features  are  these:  (i)  It  is  an  institution  for 
the  higher  education  exclusively.  There  is  no  preparatory  depart- 
ment.    (2)   It  allows  large  liberty   in   the   choice  of  studies,  while 
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insisting  that  the  student  shall  be  fully  prepared  to  make  a  profitable 
study  of  the  branches  selected.  (3)  It  gives  special  prominence  to 
studies  which  will  be  practically  useful.  Historical  studies,  modern 
languages  and  classics,  the  natural  sciences,  the  application  of  science 
to  the  arts,  and  the  political  and  social  sciences,  are  most  carefully 
treated.  (4)  It  is  open  to  qualified  students  of  both  sexes.  (5)  It  is 
open  to  students  from  any  State  or  country  upon  equal  terms  with 
students  from  the  State  of  New  York.  The  number  of  students  in 
the  University  last  year  was  542. 

Columbia  College,  although  it  embraces  a  School  of  Mines  that 
is  without  rival  in  the  United  States,  and  could  have  made  a  most 
interesting  and  instructive  exhibition,  presented  as  its  only  contribu- 
tion a  neat  little  volume  entitled  An  Historical  Sketch  of  Columbia 
College.  It  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  however,  that  this  volume 
was  prepared  and  published  expressly  for  the  Centennial,  and  by  re- 
quest of  the  National  Bureau  of  Education.  The  sketch  in  question 
shows  the  institution  to  be  in  a  prosperous  condition.  Its  academic 
department,  and  its  schools  of  Law,  Medicine,  and  Mines,  are  ably 
officered  and  numerously  attended  by  students.  The  annual  revenues 
are  believed  to  be  greater  (over  ^300,000)  than  those  of  any  similar 
institution  in  America. 

Cooper  Institute  found  a  place  for  a  considerable  display  of  its 
pupils'  work  in  drawing,  engraving,  modeling,  and  designing  in  the 
Woman's  Pavilion,  where  they  attracted  much  attention.  Mr.  Peter 
Cooper,  to  whose  philanthropy  this  free  school  of  art  owes  its  origin, 
has  much  reason  to  be  congratulated  on  the  great  good  it  has  already 
accomplished. 

The  public  schools  of  Syracuse  showed  a  considerable  amount  of 
work  in  the  Government  Building : — primary  slates ;  a  dozen  volumes 
of  manuscript-work  in  the  studies  of  primary,  grammar,  and  high 
schools  ;  fifty  or  more  drawings  of  much  merit,  on  the  walls,  and  the 
published  reports  of  the  schools. 

Vassar  College  was  represented  in  the  .same  place  by  a  history  of 
the  College  and  by  other  published  documents,  also  by  a  plan  of  the 
grounds  and  buildings.  For  a  time,  this  was  the  most  richly-endowed 
and  thorough  girls'  college  in  the  world.  Even  now,  though  out- 
stripped in  the  matter  of  endowment  by  Wellesley,  it  is  the  most 
numerously  attended;  Wellesley  having  just  entered  upon  its  career. 
Its  immense  and  elegant  buildings  affording  accommodations  of  every 
sort  for  400  young  ladies,  for  natural  history  collections,  library,  ob- 
servatory, and  other  scientific  uses,  are  scarcely  surpassed  by  those  of 
any  institution  for  young  women  in  the  United  States,  and  the  oppor- 
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tunities  for  acquiring  a  quite  thorough  and  practical  education  are 
excellent. 

Lowville,  New  York,  was  represented  by  a  Historical  Sketch  of  the 
Lowville  Academy,  and  other  documents,  as  well  as  by  a  large  case 
of  objects  in  natural  history  (animals,  birds,  nests,  etc.),  collected,  pre- 
pared, and  exhibited  by  R.  B.  Hough,  a  young  student. 

Elmira  Female  College,  at  Elmira,  and  the  Union  Free  School,  of 
Batavia,  presented  historical  sketches  and  other  publications. 

The  representation  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers, 
located  in  New  York  City,  was  both  extensive  and  interesting.  The 
exhibit  consisted  of  numerous  drawings,  plans,  models,  instruments, 
and  machines.  It  occupied  the  gallery  at  the  west  end  of  the  Main 
Building,  and  must  have  been  overlooked  by  thousands  of  visitors, 
who  would  have  found  its  showing  of  the  plans  of  important  struc- 
tures, and  its  historic  illustrations  of  the  progress  of  engineering,  very 
instructive.  The  objects  of  the  Society  are :  "  The  professional  im- 
provement of  its  members,  the  encouragement  of  social  intercourse 
among  men  of  practical  science,  the  advancement  of  engineering  in 
its  several  branches,  and  the  establishment  of  a  central  point  of 
reference  and  union  for  its  members."  Among  the  means  to  be 
employed  for  attaining  these  ends,  periodical  meetings  for  the  read- 
ing and  discussion  of  professional  papers,  the  foundation  of  a  library, 
the  collection  of  maps,  drawings,  and  models,  and  the  publication  of 
important  portions  of  the  proceedings,  are  prescribed  by  the  constitu- 
tion. Civil,  military,  geological,  mining,  and  mechanical  engineers, 
and  other  persons  by  profession  interested  in  the  advancement  of 
science,  are  eligible  to  membership.  The  several  classes  of  members 
are  honorary,  corresponding,  and  ordinary  members,  associates, 
juniors,  and  fellows.  The  membership  numbers  many  hundreds,  and 
the  Society  is  exerting  much  influence  upon  the  advancement  of  the 
art  and  science  of  engineering. 

The  representation  of  New  York  in  Class  306  was  highly  creditable 
to  the  enterprise  of  New  York  publishers  and  to  the  book-making 
art  in  America.  The  exhibitors  were  unfortunate  in  coming  to  an 
agreement  too  late  to  admit  of  their  occupying  all  the  space  they 
required  upon  the  floor,  and  hence  were  obliged  to  construct  a  grand 
stand  with  a  gallery  above;  but  they  were  magnificently  installed, 
nevertheless,  and  made  an  exhibition  of  high  merit  in  every  respect. 
As  full  justice  will  be  done  to  this  class  by  M.  Rene  Fouret,  of 
France,  one  of  the  Judges  to  whom  the  examination  of  exhibits 
therein  was  especially  intrusted,  we  shall  attempt  no  individualization 
in  this  place.     There  is  one  division  of  the  class,  however, — the  division 
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of  newspapers  and  periodicals, — to  which  we  will  more  particularly 
allude.  To  Messrs.  George  P.  Rowell  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  publishers 
of  the  American  Nezvspaper  Directory,  the  country  is  indebted  for  a 
representation  of  the  press  that  has  not  been  approached,  much  less 
paralleled,  at  any  Exhibition  heretofore  held.  At  Vienna,  Germany 
was  the  exhibitor  of  single  specimens  of  2500  newspapers  and  peri- 
odicals of  that  country,  shingled  upon  the  walls  of  a  portion  of  the 
educational  court  in  that  Exhibition ;  while  in  the  corresponding 
section  of  the  American  department  Mr.  E.  Steiger,  of  New  York, 
exhibited  over  7000  copies  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  neatly  bound 
in  130  quarto  volumes.  They  were  marvelous  exhibitions,  and  de- 
servedly attracted  great  attention.  But  at  Philadelphia  was  a  build- 
ing (on  Fountain  Avenue)  (yj  by  46  feet  on  the  ground,  and  33  feet 
high,  wholly  devoted  to  showing  what  had  been  accomplished  by  the 
United  States  in  the  production  of  newspapers  for  the  diffusion  of 
general  intelligence.  Through  the  centre  of  this  building  ran  a  hall 
18  feet  wide,  and  extending  to  the  roof.  On  either  side  below  were 
alcoves  8  feet  high,  with  shelves  vertically  partitioned  .so  as  to  make 
boxes  sufficient  in  number  and  capacity  to  contain  files,  during  the 
period  of  the  Exhibition,  of  every  such  publication  issued  in  the 
United  States.  These  boxes  were  so  classified  and  labeled  that  any 
one  of  the  attendants  could  instantly  lay  his  hand  upon  any  file  called 
for.  Windows  filled  the  spaces  between  the  shelving,  so  that  there 
was  an  abundance  of  light,  while  transoms  over  the  doors  and  a 
lantern-roof  afforded  complete  ventilation.  Above  the  alcoves,  and 
accessible  by  flights  of  stairs  in  each  corner  of  the  building,  were 
pleasantly-furnished  rooms  for  the  accommodation  of  readers  and 
newspaper  correspondents.  It  remains  but  to  add  that  there  were 
in  those  alcoves  files  of  over  8000  newspapers  and  periodicals,  with 
several  copies  of  each  number  of  the  most  important  ones;  that  an 
ample  force  was  kept  to  supply  the  wants  of  all  who  came,  with  the 
least  possible  delay ;  and  that  the  whole,  at  a  cost  of  not  less  than 
;^20,ooo  to  Messrs.  Rowell  ?>l  Co.,  was  freely  open  to  the  world.  Nor 
did  this  unexampled  munificence  satisfy  the  ambition  of  these  gen- 
tlemen. To  make  their  work  complete  they  printed  for  the  public 
convenience  a  beautiful  volume  of  300  pages,  8vo,  containing  (i)  a 
complete  list  of  American  newspapers;  (2)  a  statement  of  the  indus- 
tries, characteristics,  population,  etc.,  of  the  towns  in  which  they  are 
published ;  and  (3)  a  descriptive  account  of  some  of  the  great  news- 
papers of  the  day.  From  an  examination  of  this  volume,  it  appears 
that  whereas  there  were  but  37  newspapers  published  in  this  country 
in  1776,  when  the  population  was  about  3,000,000,  there  are  at  present 
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8129  newspapers  published  regularly  in  tht  United  States, — a  greater 
number  than  the  combined  issues  of  all  the  other  nations  of  the 
world.  It  further  appears  that  the  distribution  of  these  papers  is  as 
follows : 


State.  Number. 

Alabama  ......  91 

Arkansas  ......  68 

California          .....  239 

Connecticut       .         .         .         .      "  .  102 

Delaware           .....  24 

Florida      ......  30 

Georgia 153 

Illinois      ......  707 

Indiana 375 

Iowa         ......  401 

Kansas 158 

Kentucky          .....  139 

Louisiana          .....  98 

Maine 83 

Maryland 1 17 

Massachusetts  .....  346 

Michigan 307 

Minnesota         .         .         .         .         .  141 

Mississippi         .....  109 

Missouri   ......  378 

Nebraska ......  105 


State. 
Nevada     . 
New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 
New  York 
North  Carolina 
Ohio 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 
South  Carolina 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Vermont  . 
Virginia    . 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin 
District  of  Columbia 
The  Territories 

Total      . 


Numbel 
24 

6j 

177 

io8« 

107 

568 

44 
738 

27 

77 
136 
186 

63 
147 

75 
261 

35 
146 

8129 


The  total  number  of  copies  of  these  newspapers  annually  printed 
is  now  1,250,024,590. 

The  furniture  exhibited  by  the  National  School  Furniture  Company, 
of  New  York  City,  received  the  large  amount  of  hearty  commenda- 
tion accorded  to  it  wherever  shown.  Any  combination  of  seat  and 
desk  is  objected  to  by  some  on  the  ground  that  each  pupil's  desk  is 
liable  to  disturbance  from  the  movements  of  the  pupil  on  the  seat  to 
which  it  is  attached.  But  since  this  objection  may  be  overcome  by 
firm  fastening  to  the  floor,  and  the  folding  of  seat  and  desk  is  very 
desirable  on  the  ground  of  convenience,  there  is  likely  to  be  no 
abatement  of  the  popularity  of  this  kind  of  furniture. 

In  Class  312  (collections,  etc.),  Mr.  Henry  A.  Ward,  of  Rochester, 
New  York,  made  a  truly  magnificent  exhibition  of  prepared  speci- 
mens in  natural  history,  and  of  models  of  animals  of  extinct  and 
living  species.  For  lack  of  space  elsewhere  they  were  shown  in  the 
Agricultural  Building,  where  they  drew  multitudes  of  curious  and 
practically  interested  spectators.  What  the  Pedagogical  Museum  at 
St.  Petersburg  is  to  Russia,  and  Professor  Schroeder  is  to  Germany, 
that  same  is  Professor  Ward  to  the  schools  of  this  country.    He  does 
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not,  like  Mr.  Schroeder,  furnish  the  schools  of  the  Continent  with  a 
variety  of  models  for  use  in  many  branches  of  study,  nor  like  the 
museum  in  question  supply  the  schools  with  every  means  of  illus- 
tration they  require,  but  he  does  supply  them  with  objects  for  the 
illustration  of  natural  history,  which,  for  variety,  excellence,  and 
fairness  of  price  are,  so  far  as  the  writer  knows,  unequaled  in  this 
country. 

OHIO. 

Ohio  did  herself  much  credit.  She  was  one  of  the  two  States 
awarded  prizes  in  this  group  at  Vienna,  and  she  had  not  forgotten  to 
do  her  duty  at  home.  The  exhibit  occupied  two  full  sections  in  the 
south  gallery, — the  same  amount  of  space  that  was  used  by  Indiana 
and  Illinois.  As  a  full  State  exhibit  it  did  not  approach  that  of  New 
Jersey.  Still,  the  exhibit  was  rich  and  instructive.  The  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction  was  represented  very  creditably  by 
reports,  and  most  uniquely  by  series  of  charts,  which  made  palpable 
the  leading  facts  of  education  in  Ohio.  One  of  the  charts  illustrated 
graphically,  and  by  figures,  the  percentage  of  the  school  population 
of  the  State  (children  between  five  and  twenty-one);  another,  in  the 
same  manner,  the  actual  and  proportionate  attendance ;  others,  the 
number  and  relative  proportion  of  pupils  pursuing  the  different  studies 
taught  in  the  public  schools.  Still  other  charts  showed  by  similar 
shadings  of  color,  and  by  figures  boldly  painted  on,  the  amounts, 
between  sums  named,  which  each  county  appropriates  for  educational 
purposes ;  also,  its  population  and  valuation,  the  monthly  wages  paid 
teachers,  the  school  population  and  attendance,  and  the  number  of 
months  the  schools  are  kept  open  each  year.  These  charts  were  a 
feature  so  marked  and  so  admirable  that  it  is  likely  to  be  copied  in 
future  Exhibitions.  Altogether,  the  showing  of  public  school  edu- 
cation in  Ohio  was  one  of  which  that  State  need  not  be  ashamed. 

Number  of  youth  of -school  age  (six  to  twenty-one)         .         .  1,017,726 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  public  schools  .         .         .  712,129 

Average  daily  attendance  in  all  the  schools     .         .                  .  435>349 

Number  of  school-houses  in  the  State     .....  11 ,834 

Number  of  teachers:  men,  12,306;  women,  10,186        .         .  22,492 

Value  of  school-houses  and  grounds  in  the  State     .         .         .  ^19,876,504 

Receipts  for  schools  from  all  sources  (1874-75)      •         •         •  ^8,711,412 

Total  expenditures  for  schools  (1874-75)        ....  i?7,65i,957 

Average  cost  of  education  per  capita  of  enrollment        .         .  ?iO-57 

Average  cost  of  education  per  capita  of  average  attendance  .  $17.29 

Certainly  these  figures  are  not  what  they  should  be,  but  thej'  show 
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a  steady  improvement,  and  encourage  the  hope  that  by  and  by  there 
will  be  an  awakening  in  the  rural  districts  that  will  lead  to  better 
results.  For  it  is  there  that  the  deficiency  chiefly  lies, — that  is,  in 
the  matter  of  provision  for  education.  The  cities  and  villages  are 
quite  fairly  supplied ;  and  it  was  from  these  that  the  material  com- 
prised in  the  Ohio  exhibit  was  drawn. 

Cincinnati  led  off  in  the  amount  of  work  presented,  and  in  some 
particulars  was  also  foremost  in  point  of  quality.  Schools  which  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century  have  enjoyed  the  superintendency  of  such 
men  as  Rickoff,  Hancock,  and  Peaslee,  and  the  support  of  liberal  and 
earnest  school-boards  and  influential  citizens,  should  have  reached 
a  high  degree  of  excellence.  They  have  done  so.  Indeed,  they 
are  among  the  very  best-organized,  best  managed,  and  best-taught 
schools  in  the  United  States.  From  bottom  to  top  they  are  excel- 
lent. In  addition  to  the  branches  everywhere  taught  in  such  schools, 
music,  drawing,  and  German  receive  great  attention,  so  that  the  pupils 
show  extraordinary  proficiency.  Music  is  commenced  in  the  first 
year  of  the  primary  course  and  is  continued  to  the  end  of  the  high 
school  course.  The  examples  shown  included  music  sung  at  sight, 
and  throughout  the  entire  course,  exercises  in  composition,  music 
written  at  dictation,  and  a  great  variety  of  answers  to  questions  pro- 
posed at  examinations.  Drawing  was  shown  in  every  stage,  from  the 
slate-work  of  the  first  primary  class  up  to  the  almost  faultless  life- 
size  crayons  of  the  University  School  of  Design.  The  system  of 
drawing  used  is  substantially  the  ordinary  one,  from  flat  copy,  until 
the  English  school  year,  and  the  results  show  excellent  teaching. 
German  is  optional,  but  a  large  proportion — not  far  from  half — of 
the  pupils  study  it.  Their  manuscript-work  gave  unmistakable  evi- 
dence that  both  teachers  and  pupils  find  pleasure  in  it.  And  the 
quality  of  their  work  in  the  English  branches  betrays  no  sign  that 
the  pursuit  of  German  is  a  serious  encroachment  upon  the  general 
field, — a  remark  very  commonly  made  by  observing  educators,  and 
equally  applicable  to  drawing.  Of  the  91  volumes  offered  by  Cin- 
cinnati, 16  were  work  in  German.  But  there  is  one  other  respect  in 
which  the  Cincinnati  exhibit  especially  challenged  admiration.  The 
penmanship  in  all  grades  and  classes  was  very  superior.  In  the  judg- 
ment of  the  writer,  it  was  unparalleled  by  that  of  any  other  State 
exhibit.  Not  merely  the  work  in  penmanship  as  a  study,  where  the 
pupil  would  naturally  do  his  best,  but  everywhere  throughout  the  91 
volumes  it  was  almost  universally  admirable.  The  Writing  Superin- 
tendent evidently  understands  the  art  of  instruction  as  well  as  of  pen- 
manship, and  is  unsparing  in  his  efforts,  while  the  spirit  of  emulation 
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pervades  all  the  schools.  Even  the  teachers  showed  their  hands  in 
the  exhibit  of  penmanship, — a  thing  not  very  safe  in  the  case  of  most 
schools.  The  gredt  excellence  of  the  Cincinnati  schools  is  all  the 
more  noticeable  on  account  of  the  marked  deficiencies  of  American 
schools  generally  in  this  regard. 

Passing  the  more  extraordinary  features  of  the  Cincinnati  exhibit, 
one  is  moved  to  say  only  less  of  some  others  not  so  well  calculated 
to  arrest  the  attention.  While  grammar  is  commenced  early,  even 
before  the  close  of  the  first  primary  year,  it  is  not  taught  in  the  old 
way, — that  is,  with  the  use  of  books, — but  by  syllabus ;  the  living 
teacher  and  the  blackboard  playing  their  part  in  such  a  way  as  to 
interest  and  not  disgust  the  young  pupil.  Composition  is  begun  in 
the  second  year  of  the  primary  course,  and  is  taught  in  much  the 
same  way,  though  with  more  personal  effort  on  the  part  of  the  pupil. 
Geography  is  taken  up  the  following — that  is,  the  thirds-year,  and  is 
pursued  to  the  end  of  the  fifth,  or  last,  primary  school-year.  The 
years  of  the  "  intermediate"  grade  are  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth. 
In  these,  physics  and  history  of  the  United  States  are  added  to  the 
elementary  branches  everywhere  taught,  and  the  results  show  skillful 
teaching. 

The  high  schools  of  Cincinnati  have  been  exceptionally  good  for 
twenty  years  past.  The  exhibit  made  shows  that  they  are  still  im- 
proving. Excellent  work  in  all  branches  greeted  the  eye  of  him  who 
turned  the  leaves  of  the  handsome  volumes  presented  by  them.  The 
designs  made  with  the,  help  of  given  elements  were  universally  ad- 
mired. The  courses  of  study  in  the  high  schools  are  three:  (i)  The 
classical,  designed  to  prepare  the  pupil  for  college;  (2)  the  technical, 
embracing  much  of  science,  with  modern  languages,  and  intended  to 
fit  the  pupils  for  the  higher  polytechnic  schools  or  for  special  univer- 
sity courses ;  and  (3)  the  general  course,  designed  for  those  to  whom 
the  high  school  is  the  last  they  expect  to  attend,  the  finishing  school. 
The  work  from  these  several  courses  gave  one  an  excellent  idea  of 
the  precise  form  they  have  taken,  while  at  the  same  time  furnishing 
evidence  of  thorough  and  efficient  instruction. 

The  Cincinnati  Normal  School  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  country. 
Pupils  are  admitted  on  a  diploma  from  the  high  school,  or  a  certifi- 
cate from  the  City  Board  of  Examiners,  or  on  passing  an  entrance 
examination  equivalent  to  that  for  graduation  from  the  high  schools. 
It  is  to  the  thoroughness  with  which  this  institution  has  been  man- 
aged that  much  of  the  success  which  characterizes  the  public  schools 
of  the  city  generally  should  be  attributed. 

The  colored  schools  of  this  city  show  plainly,  by  their  work  from 
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the  five  primary,  two  intermediate,  and  one  high  school,  that  they  are 
no  less  well  officered  and  managed. 

The  University  of  Cincinnati  was  represented  by  catalogues,  by 
some  admirable  crayons  from  its  School  of  Design, — among  them  an 
original  design  of  a  slave,  a  Pan,  and  Laocoon,  that  would  have  done 
credit  to  even  the  National  Academy, — and  by  a  large  amount  of  un- 
usually good  wood-carving ;  the  latter  having  place  in  the  Women's 
Pavilion. 

Cleveland  next.  Next  in  amount;  perhaps,  also,  in  completeness 
and  elegance  of  the  general  showing;  but  certainly  not  next  in  the 
character  and  efficiency  of  its  school  system,  the  quality  of  its  super- 
vision, the  excellence  of  the  instruction  in  general,  or  the  importance 
of  results  accomplished ;  for  in  all  these  respects,  which  cover  so 
nearly  the  whole  ground,  the  Cleveland  schools  are  also  at  the  front. 
As  compared  with  each  other,  Cleveland  and  Cincinnati  are  as  two 
beautiful  daughters  of  a  common  mother;  one  excelling  in  this,  the 
other  in  that,  yet  both  admirable,  and  neither  able  to  say  to  the  other, 
"  I  am  better  than  thou."  Cincinnati  has  shown  herself  good  in  all 
things  and  supreme  in  penmanship  and  German.  And  on  the  other 
hand,  Cleveland  is  equal  in  most  things  and  supreme  in  music  and 
drawing.  The  achievements  in  music  are  simply  wonderful.  Chil- 
dren from  six  to  eight  years  old  able  to  write  music  on  the  black- 
board, under  rapid  dictation,  and  to  reproduce  in  musical  characters 
simple  melodies  caught  from  the  air.  Something  like  this  has  been 
seen  in  the  primary  schools  of  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  Madrid,  but  it  is 
certainly  a  rare  spectacle  in  America.  Honor  to  those  through  whose 
aesthetic  taste,  skill,  and  efficiency  so  much  has  been  accomplished! 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  beautiful  example  will  be  imitated  all  over 
the  country. 

The  drawing  done  in  the  Cleveland  schools  may  not  in  itself  be 
superior  to  that  done  in  the  schools  of  some  other  cities.  Indeed,  it 
is  not.  But  there  is  an  unquestionable  superiority  in  the  command 
of  their  powers  manifested  by  the  Cleveland  pupils ;  and  this,  it  ap- 
pears to  the  writer,  is  a  great  point.  To  be  able-to  sit  down  before  a 
flat  copy  and  duplicate  it  in  due  time  is  one  thing;  but  to  take  one's 
seat  before  the  object  itself  represented  by  that  copy,  be  it  a  thing 
inanimate  or  a  living  form,  that  is  quite  another.  The  Cleveland 
:  schools,  under  the  inspiration  of  the  able  Superintendent,  Mr.  A.  J. 
RickofT,  and  the  very  skillful  Superintendent  of  Drawing,  Mr.  Aborn, 
are  following  a  new,  and,  with  these  gentlemen,  quite  original  system. 
We  say  "  new,"  and  yet  the  same  method  has  been  advocated  and 
practiced  to  a  considerable  extent  in  France,  and  perhaps  other  Eu- 
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ropean  countries.  In  Cleveland,  as  in  Cincinnati  and  elsewhere, 
drawing  is  commenced  in  the  first  primary  year,  and  continued 
through  the  entire  course.  About  one  hour  and  a  half  each  week  is 
devoted  to  it.  The  pupils  begin  as  elsewhere,  with  line-drawings  on 
blackboard  and  slate.  Next,  they  are  required  to  draw  simple  objects 
and  to  describe  them  and  their  positions,  both  in  writing  and  orally. 
From  this  they  pass  to  drawing  objects  from  positions  verbally  dic- 
tated by  the  teacher,  and,  finally,  to  drawing  from  the  objects  them- 
selves in  various  positions.  The  exhibit  included  frames  and  models 
used  in  giving  the  instruction,  and  both  the  Superintendent  of  Schools 
and  the  Superintendent  of  Drawing  were  at  times  present  to  explain 
the  methods  of  instruction. 

While  we  do  not  deem  it  entirely  safe  at. this  time  to  predict  that 
this  new  system  will  supplant  the  old,  yet  its  great  success  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Aborn  cannot  fail  to  command  both  attention  and  re- 
spect. We  may,  at  least,  anticipate  that  it  will,  to  some  extent, 
modify  the  ordinary  system,  and  in  turn  be  modified  by  it.  It  is  not 
unlikely,  indeed,  that  judicious  school  managers  will  seek  for  a  just 
compromise  between  the  two.  In  any  event,  Cleveland  is  entitled  to 
the  not  small  credit  of  having  done  an  original  and  important  work 
in  the  interest  of  art-instruction  in  American  schools. 

The  Cleveland  exhibit  was  notable  for  yet  other  reasons.  It  em- 
braced a  school-house  plan  original  with  the  Superintendent,  which 
for  economy  of  space,  cost,  comfort,  and  health  of  pupils  has  been 
regarded  by  competent  judges  an  important  improvement. 

Finally,  the  Cleveland  Board  of  Education  are  entitled  to  high 
praise  for  their  liberality  of  management  and  that  practical  good 
sense  which  accords  to  an  able  and  efificient  superintendent  the 
powers  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  thorough  competency  of 
instruction  and  general  good  management. 

Columbus,  also,  made  a  very  creditable  showing  of  work  done  in 
the  schools  of  every  grade  in  the  several  classes,  and  in  all  the 
branches  taught.  The  drawing  was  e.specially  noticeable,  as  being, 
in  fact,  the  result  of  some  such  compromise  between  systems  as  is 
alluded  to  above. 

The  Dayton  schools  furnished  gratifying  proof  of  progr-ess.  The 
supervision  is  manifestly  excellent,  and  the  instruction  in  some  of 
the  studies  quite  superior.  It  is  John  Hancock,  the  present  Superin 
tendent,  who  was  for  many  years  in  charge  of  the  Cincinnati  schools, 
who  brought  them  to  a  high  degree  of  efficiency,  and  who  was 
instrumental  in  giving  them  so  creditable  a  representation  at  Vienna 
in  1873. 
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Fremont  and  Sandusky  showed  much  enterprise,  and  made  proof 
of  good  school  management. 

Quite  a  number  of  other  towns  and  cities,  some  dozen  in  all,  were 
represented  in  one  way  or  another,  but  not  in  such  manner  as  to 
demand  special  notice  here. 

In  the  scientific  classes  of  Group  XXVIII.,  especially  in  archae- 
ology, Ohio  entitled  herself  to  the  highest  commendation. 

The  exhibit  by  the  Ohio  Archaeological  Association,  in  the  Mineral 
Annex,  was  superior  in  extent  to  that  of  any  similar  organization, 
and  in  the  class  of  stone  implements  it  also  presented  a  greater  num- 
ber of  rare  specimens  than  were  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  whole 
Exhibition. 

The  contributions  to  these  collections  by  Messrs.  J.  P.  Henderson, 
of  Newville,  H.  H.  Hill,  of  Cincinnati,  F.  Giauque,  of  Cincinnati, 
R.  E.  Hawley  and  R.  M.  Byrnes  of  Cincinnati,  and  T.  W.  Kinney, 
were  especially  commendable. 

As  an  individual  exhibit,  the  microscopic  illustrations  prepared  by 
Mrs.  T.  G.  Wormley,  of  Columbus,  to  accompany  and  illustrate  Dr. 
Wormley's  Micro- Chemistry  of  Poisons,  were  very  meritorious.  The 
illustrations,  which  were  numerous,  were  drawn  from  nature,  and 
finely  executed  on  steel.  Her  work  was  one  of  science  and  art 
combined. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

And  now  comes  Pennsylvania,  cheerfully  yielding  the  palm  to 
Massachusetts  for  fullness  of  provision  for  the  various  educational 
wants  of  a  people,  for  the  actual  education  of  a  larger  proportion  of 
her  children,  and  for  the  fullness  of  her  exhibition  in  art  and  in  tech- 
nical education;  to  Indiana  for  the  magnificence  of  her  permanent 
school  fund ;  to  Michigan  for  her  admirable  co-ordination  of  the 
public  schools  from  lowest  to  highest;  to  little  New  Jersey  for  the 
relative  superiority  of  her  country  schools,  and  especially  for  the 
completeness  of  the  representation  of  the  schools  of  every  kind  at 
the  Exhibition ;  and  to  Ohio  for  the  superlativeness  of  her  exhibits 
in  penmanship,  music,  and  German ;  but,  notwithstanding  all  these 
concessions,  modestly,  and  yet  with  conscious  pride,  claiming  that 
she  has  put  more  money  into  school  buildings  and  furnishings  than 
any  other  State, — nearly  twice  as  much  as  the  wealthier  and  more 
populous  State  of  New  York;  that  her  4,000,000  of  people  annually, 
of  their  own  accord,  vote  out  of  their  own  pockets  ;^8,ooo,000  for  the 
support  of  her  schools ;  and,  finally,  that,  all  in  all,  and  especially  in 
view  of  its  magnitude,  completeness,  systematic  arrangement,  and  its 
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cost  and  superiority  of  installation,  hers  was  the  best  representation 
of  education  made  by  any  State  or  country  at  the  Philadelphia  Ex- 
hibition. 

Looking  first  into  the  Pennsylvania  catalogue  of  75  closely-printed 
pages,  one  was  much  impressed  by  its  systematic  arrangement,  and  the 
long  array  of  items  under  general  heads,  indicating  the  presence  by 
material  representation  of  nearly  or  quite  every  class  of  schools  found 
within  the  borders  of  that  great  Commonwealth,  and  queried  whether 
in  this  case,  as  in  some  others  in  the  history  of  International  Exhibi- 
tions, the  catalogue  was  made  in  expectation  of  the  exhibit.  But  a 
visit  to  the  Pennsylvania  school  building  put  an  end  to  all  doubts. 
The  exhibit  was  there, — a  most  interesting  and  imposing  fact. 

When  Dr.  Wickersham,  the  able  and  indefatigable  State  Superin- 
tendent, found  that  totally  inadequate  space  had  been  assigned  to  his 
State  for  the  educational  exhibition  that  ought  to  be  made,  and  that  he 
was  determined  should  be  made,  he  resolutely  set  about  the  erection 
of  a  separate  building  for  that  purpose.  The  result  of  his  own  efforts 
and  those  of  a  number  of  local  superintendents,  school-boards,  insti- 
tutions, and  individuals  appeared  very  promptly  in  the  form  of  a  quite 
elegant  octagon  building  100  by  100  feet,  with  two  rectangular  wings 
or  extensions  on  opposite  sides,  each  48  by  24  feet;  one  of  the  wings 
being  used  for  an  office  and  waiting-room,  the  other  as  a  general 
parlor  and  assembly-room.  A-circuIar  room  in  the  centre,  48  feet  in 
diameter,  was  used  for  the  exhibition  of  models,  furniture,  apparatus, 
text-books,  wall-maps,  etc.  Outside  of  this  was  a  central  avenue,  10 
feet  wide,  on  either  side  of  which  there  were  many  alcoves,  8  feet 
deep,  for  the  better  display  of  classified  exhibits. 

The  arrangement  of  articles  was  at  once  systematic  and  attractive ; 
the  outer  alcoves  being  filled  with  those  which  more  properly  repre- 
sented the  different  classes  of  schools  regularly  belonging  to  a  State 
system  of  public  schools,  while  the  inner  tier  were  for  the  most  part 
devoted  to  a  representation  of  supplementary  schools  and  agencies. 

The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  in  its  own  behalf  presented 
charts  showing  the  history,  nature,  organization,  statistics,  and  growth 
of  the  State  system ;  charts  showing  the  statistics  and  systems  of 
orphan  and  other  supplementary  schools ;  a  complete  set  of  the  books, 
blanks,  and  other  papers  illustrating  the  State  and  local  systems  of 
school  management;  a  school-map,  with  the  educational  statistics  of 
every  county  in  the  State ;  complete  sets  of  different  classes  of  re- 
ports, general  and  local ;  copies  of  the  digest  of  school  laws,  with 
portraits  of  men  who  originated,  inaugurated,  defended,  and  perfected 
the  common  school  laws  of  Pennsylvania, — a  very  instructive  exhibit 
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to  those  seeking  to  understand,  the  system  and  the  results  of  its 
working.  One  peculiarity  may  be  noted  just  here :  in  most  of  the 
States,  a  district  is  a  subordinate  division  of  a  city  or  township ;  but 
in  Pennsylvania  every  township,  borough,  and  city  constitutes  a  dis- 
trict, so  that  there  are  but  2100  school  districts  in  the  whole  State. 
Even  Philadelphia  constitutes  but  a  single  district.  The  average 
number  of  schools  in  a  district  is  about  eight;  in  the  rural  districts 
alone,  about  six.  The  school  affairs  of  a  district  are  managed  as 
elsewhere,  by  a  board  of  directors  composed,  as  elsewhere,  of  citizens 
elected  by  the  people,  and  clothed  with  very  large  powers  relating  to 
the  erection  and  furnishing  of  school-houses,  the  choice  of  text- 
books, fixing  courses  of  study,  the  employment  and  payment  of 
teachers,  the  levy  of  taxes,  and  the  collection,  receipt,  and  disburse- 
ment of  moneys,  subject  only  to  the  limitations  prescribed  by  law. 
The  immediate  supervision  is  by  county  superintendents  chosen  by 
the  several  boards  of  directors  in  convention,  from  among  competent 
teachers,  and  commissioned  by  the  State  Superintendent,  who  may 
also  remove  them  for  cause.  Their  salaries  are  fixed  by  the  directors 
but  are  paid  by  the  State.  Cities  or  boroughs  of  over  7000  inhabi- 
tants may  have  the  powers  of  the  counties  in  this  regard. 

Effort  is  made  to  guarantee  good  instruction  by  the  facilities  af- 
forded persons  desiring  to  enter  the  profession  of  teacher,  and  by 
legal  requirements  relating  to  examinations  and  certificates.  These 
facilities  consist  of  normal  schools,  of  which  there  are  nine  established 
by  the  State  and  one  by  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  for  girls ;  county 
institutes,  held  for  one  week  in  each  county  of  the  State  every  year, 
upon  which  the  aggregate  attendance,  in  1875,  was  13,865  teachers, 
1935  school  directors,  and  500  lecturers  and  instructors ;  district 
institutes  (organizations  of  teachers  for  self-improvement,  with  fre- 
quent meetings),  to  be  found  in  every  city,  and  to  the  number  of  over 
700  in  the  county  districts ;  teachers'  libraries ;  teachers'  journals, 
including  especially  The  Pennsylvania  School  yournal.  The  Normal 
Monthly,  The  Educator,  and  The  Educational  Voice ;  and,  finally,  a 
State  Teachers'  Association,  with  annual  meetings.  Teachers'  certifi- 
cates are  granted  by  county  superintendents,  the  State  Superin- 
tendent, and  by  normal  schools.  County  superintendents  grant  pro- 
visional certificates  to  persons  of  good  moral  character  having  a  fair 
knowledge  of  orthography,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography, 
grammar,  history  of  the  United  States,  and  the  theory  of  teaching, — 
which  certificate  is  good  in  its  own  locality  for  one  year, — and  also 
professional  certificates,  given  to  persons  having  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  branches  named,  with  some  experience  in  teaching;  which 
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last  are  good,  in  the  jurisdiction  where  issued,  for  the  term  of  the 
officer  giving  it  and  for  one  year  more.  The  certificate  granted  by  the 
State  Superintendent  is  known  as  "  permanent."  It  is  issued  to  any 
teacher  holding  a  "'  professional"  certificate  who  is  recommended  by 
the  board  of  directors  for  whom  he  has  taught,  by  a  committee  of  five 
teachers  holding  the  higher  grades  of  certificates,  elected  by  ballot  at 
the  county  teachers'  institute,  and  by  the  county  superintendent  of 
the  proper  jurisdiction.  It  is  good  for  life  in  the  jurisdiction  where 
issued,  and  for  one  year  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  other  superin- 
tendent. The  two  certificates  granted  by  normal  schools  are  known 
as  "  diplomas."  They  are  issued  on  the  recommendation  of  the  board 
of  examiners  formed  for  the  school,  and  consisting  of  two  principals 
of  normal  schools,  two  county  or  city  superintendents,  and  the  State 
Superintendent,  or  his  deputy,  as  president.  A  diploma  of  the  first 
grade — "  graduates'  first  diploma" — licenses  the  holder  to  teach  for 
two  years  in  any  part  of  the  State.  The  second  diploma  is  granted 
to  graduate-teachers  of  two  years'  standing,  who  support  their  appli- 
cation by  recommendations  from  the  directors  for  whom  they  have 
taught,  and  from  the  superintendent  or  superintendents  under  whom 
the  teaching  has  been  done.  It  is  good  for  life  anywhere  in  the 
State. 

The  educational  condition  and  progress  of  Pennsylvania  were  well 
illustrated  by  statistics  from  the  State  Superintendent's  office,  a  few 
items  of  which  are  here  given : 


ic  schools 


Population  of  the  State  in  1870. 

Number  of  children  of  school  age  (six  to  twenty-one 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  pubi 

Average  number  in  attendance   . 

Estimated  number  in  other  schools 

Number  of  schools  in  1875 

Number  of  graded  schools 

Number  of  school  superintendents 

Number  of  teachers  . 

Average  monthly  salary  of  men  teachers 

Average  monthly  salary  of  women  teachers 

Average  length  of  school  year    .... 

Average  cost  of  tuition  per  month,  for  each  pupil 

Amount  of  State  appropriations  for  schools 

Amount  raised  by  local  taxes      .... 

Total  expenditures  for  school  purposes  in  1875    . 

Value  of  school  property  in  1875 


3.521.791 

1,200,000 

890,073 

551,848 

60,000 

17,092 

5.625 


19,880 
#41.07 

;S34-09 

nearly  7  months 

S0.92 

;J  1, 000,000.00 

;?8, 1 3 1, 980.00 

JS9.950.760.99 

$24,260,787.00 


The  growth  of  the  system  during  the  past  ten  years  will  appear 
from  the  following  very  interesting  figures  : 
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1865.  187s. 

Number  of  graded  schools i>743  Sfi^i 

Number  of  normal  schools         .....            3  9 

Number  of  superintendents        .....          65  °9 

Number  of  teachers  attending  county  institutes  .         .     2,755  131^63 

Average  monthly  salary  of  men  teachers  .         ,         .    ;?3I.82  $A^■0^ 

Average  monthly  salary  of  women  teachers       .         .    ^24.21  Jf!34-09 

Cost  of  tuition ;?2, 5 1 5,528.63  ^4,746,875.52 

Cost  of  public  school  system     .        .        .        j;;,6i4,238.5S  1(9,363,927.07 

The  review  of  school  exhibits  properly  begins  with  the  kindergar- 
ten, of  which  seven  were  represented  under  the  supervision  of  Miss 
Rachael  Walk,  of  Philadelphia.  The  collection  of  objects  was  large 
and  very  attractively  arranged.  Paper-foldings  in  various  forms, 
pastings  on  paper,  interlacings,  intertwinings,  a  variety  of  work  in 
sticks  and  pins,  clay  modelings,  wax  flowers,  paper  lace,  flags  of  na- 
tions in  paper,  woven  mats  in  great  number,  embroideries,  sewing, 
etc.,  showed  how  well  the  little  fingers  of  the  many  pupils  had  been 
trained.  Kindergarten  material  and  literature  were  shown  by  E. 
Steiger  and  J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  and  by  Milton 
Bradley  &  Co.,  of  Springfield,  Massachusetts;  also  kindergarten 
chairs,  by  Heywood  Bros.,  Philadelphia. 

But  the  most  notable  kindergarten  exhibit  was  found  in  the  beau- 
tiful little  structure,  near  the  Women's  Pavilion,  erected  by  the 
Women's  Executive  Committee  out  of  funds  furnished  by  noble 
women  of  Cambridge,  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  showing,  by  means  of  a  furnished  fchooJ-room 
and  a  living  class,  what  the  kindergarten  was  intended  by  Froebel  to 
be.  It  is  understood  to  have  had  origin  with  Miss  Elizabeth  Pea- 
body,  of  Cambridge,  who  also  had  the  co-operation  of  some  gener- 
ous ladies  of  Pawtucket,  as  well  as  of  Miss  McDaniel,  of  New  York, 
and  Mrs.  R.  T.  Willing,  of  Philadelphia,  while  the  school  was  taught 
by  Miss  Ruth  E.  Barrett,  of  Boston.  Yet,  since  the  immediate 
supervision  of  the  enterprise  was  by  Philadelphia  ladies,  and  the 
eighteen  children  who  composed  the  school  were  furnished  by  the 
Northern  Home  for  Friendless  Children,  at  Philadelphia,  which  also 
supported  the  teacher,  there  seems  to  be  propriety  in  noticing  this 
admirable  representation  of  the  kindergarten  in  connection  with 
Penn.sylvania  schools.  The  school  was  beautifully  managed  in  every 
respect,  and  when  in  operation — as  it  was  during  a  portion  of  three 
days  in  each  week  for  some  months — the  audience-gallery  was 
thronged  with  interested,  we  may  say  delighted,  spectators. 

Next,  there  was  an  interesting  exhibit,  representing  the  furniture, 
apparatus,  text-books,  and  scholars'  work  of  a  common  country  or 
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village  school.  The  large  amount  and  variety  of  apparatus  must 
have  surprised  many  visitors  from  portions  of  the  country  where  the 
means  of  illustration  are  not  yet  duly  appreciated.  District  and 
county  exhibits  filled  many  alcoves,  making  a  fine  display.  Upon 
the  walls  were  maps  showing  the  number,  grade,  and  location  of 
schools,  charts,  statistics,  drawings,  photographic  views  of  buildings, 
and  upon  the  tables,  models  of  some  school  buildings,  and  especially 
volumes  of  examination-papers,  showing  the  progress  and  proficiency 
of  pupils  in  the  several  grades  and  classes  of  grades;  also,  in  some 
cases,  volumes  of  statistical  reports  of  teachers,  superintendents,  and 
school-boards  of  the  whole  county,  together  with  the  blanks  of  every 
sort  in  use  among  them.  Of  the  28  counties  represented,  Berks, 
Bucks,  and  Lancaster  did  especially  well. 

The  city  and  borough  exhibits  were  20  in  number ;  some  of 
them  very  complete,  others  consisting  of  representations  from  one  or 
a  few  schools,  or  perhaps  only  certain  clas.ses  of  a  single  school. 
Those  of  Pittsburgh,  AUentown,  Easton,  Reading,  Alleghany  City, 
Erie,  and  York  were  fullest;  those  of  the  four  cities  first  named  being 
adjudged  especially  worthy  of  commendation.  Pittsburgh  occupied 
two  alcoves  with  a  very  handsome  display,  consisting  of  a  glass  model 
of  Pittsburgh,  Central  School  (one  of  the  finest  in  the  country),  10 
mammoth  folio  volumes  of  manuscript-work  by  pupils  of  all  grades 
in  the  public  schools;  framed  specimens  of  pupils'  work  in  penman- 
.ship  and  other  studies  belonging  to  the  several  grades  of  the  schools  ;^ 
free-hand  and  mechanical  drawings,  from  day  and  evening  schools ; 
photographs  of  all  the  principal  public  school  buildings  of  the  city; 
and  a  large  chart  showing  the  course  of  study  pursued  in  the  schools, 
with  statistics  illustrating  the  city's  growth  and  educational  progress. 
Good  penmanship  characterized  most  of  the  work  presented.  Excel- 
lent work  in  German  was  also  noticeable.  Though  optional  with  the 
local  boards,  we  observed  that  it  was  also  taught  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  in  most  of  the  other  cities  represented.  The  mechanical  draw- 
ings shown  by  the  high  school  were  very  good.  Indeed,  the  drawings 
generally  bore  testimony  to  the  efficiency  with  which  that  branch  is 
taught  in  the  Pittsburgh  schools. 

Easton  excelled  in  the  amount  of  pupils'  work ;  showing  50  slates 
in  drawing,  printing,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  composition  from  the 
primary  schools,  and  46  bound  volumes,  to  wit:  12  from  the  second- 
ary schools,  9  from  the  grammar  schools,  10  from  the  high  school, 
2  from  grammar  and  secondary  together,  12  volumes  of  drawings 
and  copy-books  from  secondary,  grammar,  and  high  schools,  and  i 
volume  of  blank  certificates,  orders,  etc.     This  exhibit  also  included 
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various  diagrams,  charts,  photographs,  maps,  and  the  like.  The 
pupils'  work  gave  evidence  of  excellent  instruction  and  discipline. 
The  Allentown  and  Reading  exhibits,  though  not  so  large,  were 
also  excellent.  And  those  of  Erie,  York,  and  Alleghany  deserve 
special  mention. 

Among  the  15  academies  and  seminaries  represented,  the  Moravian 
Seminary,  at  Bethlehem,  founded  in  1749,  and  Nazareth  Hall,  Naz- 
areth, founded  in  1759,  were  notable  for  their  antiquity;  while  all 
presented  something  of  interest,  work  of  pupils,  photographic  views, 
historical  sketches,  etc. 

Of  Pennsylvania's  29  colleges  and  universities  devoted  to  general 
education,  1 1  were  present  by  catalogues,  courses  of  study,  plans, 
maps,  charts,  photographs,  models,  apparatus,  text-books,  works  of 
faculties  and  alumni,  students'  work,  etc.,  namely :  Alleghany  College, 
Franklin  and  Marshall,  Haverford,  Girard,  Lafayette,  Lebanon  Valley, 
Muhlenberg  College,  Lehigh,  Lewisburg,  and  Lincoln  Universities, 
and  the  University  of  Penn.sylvania. 

The  Girard  College  exhibit  was  chiefly  noticeable  for  its  large 
number  of  very  creditable  drawings,  and  its  free-hand  studies  in  pencil, 
crayon,  and  water-colors. 

Haverford  College,  at  Haverford,  showed  a  case  of  valuable  old 
manuscripts,  including,  among  others,  the  Sinaitic  Codex,  the  Vatican 
Codex,  and  the  Alexandrian  Codex,  belonging  to  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries,  together  with  the  manuscript  letters  of  William  Penn,  and 
several  very  old  published  works.  It  also  exhibited  maps,  photo- 
graphic and  lithographic  views,  instruments,  and  apparatus,  models 
of  famous  buildings,  and  other  constructions ;  diagrams  illustrating 
original  researches  in  cosmical  and  molecular  inertia,  by  Professor 
Pliny  Earl  Chase,  LL.D.,  and  published  works  of  the  faculty. 

Lafayette  College,  at  Easton,  showed  a  complete  set  of  the  text- 
books used  in  its  several  departments  of  instruction ;  a  collection  of 
interior  views  of  Pardee  Hall,  giving  an  idea  of  the  extent  and  complete- 
ness of  its  several  chemical  laboratories  ;  a  set  of  some  20  photographs 
showing  specimen  cases  of  the  models  and  apparatus  with  which  the 
college  is  more  than  usually  well  equipped;  specimens  of  the  numer- 
ous wall-charts  in  physics,  botany,  geology,  zoology,  chemistry,  as- 
tronomy, metallurgy,  and  engineering,  all  made  at  the  College,  and 
much  used  in  the  various  departments  of  instruction  ;  a  set  of  24  silver 
models  in  topographical  drawing ;  22  specimen  drawings  in  civil  and 
mining  engineering;  and  cases  of  insects,  plants,  and  minerals  from 
the  natural  history  collections  of  the  College.  Lafayette  is  considered 
one  of  the  best  colleges  in  the  country.     The  institution  is  favorably 
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located,  in  the  midst  of  a  most  important  mining  and  manufacturing 
district,  where  extraordinary  facilities  are  enjoyed  by  its  scientific 
students.  It  is  well  provided  with  spacious  and  elegant  buildings, 
has  secured  an  excellent  equipment  for  its  scientific  school,  and  the 
instruction  is  furnished  by  an  earnest  and  learned  body  of  professors 
and  instructors,  thirty-three  in  number.  It  is  one  of  the  few  American 
colleges  that  have  had  the  wisdom  and  courage  to  confine  themselves 
to  college-work,  leaving  to  the  high  schools  and  academies  the  work 
of  preparation.  That  it  does  thorough  work  and  is  frequented  by  the 
best  class  of  students  may  be  safely  inferred  from  the  nearly  uniform 
size  of  the  classes  ;  the  Senior  class  numbering  70,  the  Junior  80,  the 
Sophomore  89,  and  the  Freshmen  90.  While  there  is  manifest  a  high 
appreciation  of  the  classical  studies,  and  the  instruction  in  them  is 
claimed  to  be  very  thorough,  the  work  of  scientific  instruction  is 
carried  forward  with  great  zeal  and  energy. 

The  Pardee  Scientific  Department  owes  its  name  as  well  as  its  great 
efficiency  to  donations,  aggregating  nearly  half  a  million  dollars,  from 
A.  Pardee,  Esq.,  of  Hazleton,  Pennsylvania.  It  embraces  four  courses 
of  study,  viz.:  (i)  A  general  course,  in  which  the  modern  languages 
and  classics  are  substituted  for  the  ancient,  and  in  which  the  sciences 
also  receive  more  attention  than  in  the  average  college.  (2)  The 
three  following  technical  courses :  the  course  in  civil,  topographical, 
and  mechanical  engineering;  the  course  in  mining  engineering  and 
metallurgy;  and  the  course  in  analytical  chemistry.  Each  of  these 
courses  occupies  four  years,  and  ends  in  an  appropriate  degree. 
Besides  these,  there  are  what  they  term  '"  working  sections,"  or 
courses  connected  with  these  departments,  which  maybe  attended  by 
the  graduates  of  colleges  or  schools  of  science,  as  well  as  by  prac- 
tical engineers,  without  examination,  and  by  other  persons  on  exami- 
nation in  the  fundamental  studies  on  which  the  practical  instruction 
rests.  These  are  (i)  the  course  in  road  engineering;  (2)  the  course 
in  mining  engineering;  (3)  the  course  in  metallurgy  and  mineralogy; 
and  (4)  the  course  in  practical  chemistry.  The  courses  are  accom- 
panied by  lectures,  amd  by  frequent  visits  to  the  neighboring  mines, 
furnaces,  mills,  and  public  works.  The  College  attaches  much  im- 
portance to  moral  and  religious  training,  but  claims  to  be  free  from 
the  charge  of  religious  narrowness. 

Lincoln  University,  located  in  Chester  County,  is  deserving  of  par- 
ticular mention,  as  being  exclusively  devoted  to  the  collegiate  in- 
struction of  colored  men.  It  offers  them  a  collegiate,  a  normal,  and 
a  commercial  course,  while,  for  those  looking  to  a  profession,  there 
are  partial   courses  in  theology,  law,  and  medicine.     Its  buildings 
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consist  of  three  "halls,"  a  house  for  the  president,  and  three  for 
professors.  Number  of  professors  and  tutors,  10;  number  of  stu- 
dents in  preparatory  school,  61,  in  collegiate  departments,  73.  The 
exhibit  offered  consisted  of  maps,  plans,  and  photographic  views  of 
grounds  and  buildings,  charts  showing  courses  of  study  in  the  dif- 
ferent departments,  a  volume  of  examination-papers,  the  publications 
of  the  institution,  and  two  series  of  ten  photographs  of  native  Afri- 
cans, the  first  taken  upon  entrance,  the  second  after  two  years  of 
study, — a  most  instructive  exhibit. 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania  is  not,  as  its  name  might  imply, 
a  State  institution.  It  has  long  maintained  an  honorable  standing 
among  the  prominent  universities  so  called,  and  has  been  recently 
quickened  by  the  new  advantages  growing  out  of  the  completion  of 
commodious  and  elegant  buildings,  and  the  expectation  of  an  increase 
of  its  scientific  fund  by  nearly  or  quite  one  million  dollars,  from 
the  estate  of  the  late  J.  Towne,  Esq.,  who  made  the  University,  or 
its  scientific  department,  his  residuary  legatee.  The  University  em- 
braces four  departments,  the  Academical  Department,  the  Towne 
Scientific  School,  the  Department  of  Law,  and  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment; of  which  the  last  named  has  heretofore  been  the  most  dis- 
tinguished. 

The  University  exhibit  was  both  large  and  interesting.  It  com- 
prised plates,  plans,  and  views  of  grounds  and  buildings ;  several 
models  made  by  students  from  the  ascertained  dimensions  of  existing 
structures  and  reduced  to  a  suitable  scale,  with  model  solutions  of 
various  problems  in  engineering;  a  bureau  for  filing  engineering 
drawings,  papers,  maps,  and  periodicals,  its  drawers  filled  with  draw- 
ings by  students  in  architecture  and  civil  and  mechanical  engineer- 
ing ;  ingeniously  constructed  hyperbolic,  spiral,  and  bevel  wheels, 
designed  to  show  the  proficiency  acquired  in  the  arrangement  of 
groovings,  and  devices  for  changing  the  direction  of  motion ;  plaster 
models  of  arches;  various  drawings  and  diagrams  illustrative  of 
instruction  in  engineering;  topographical  surveys  and  topograph- 
ical relief-maps  ;  models  illustrative  of  crystallography ;  a  full  set  of 
text-books  used  in  the  University;  selections  of  philosophical  appa- 
ratus from  the  University  collection ;  and  copies  of  the  University 
publications. 

The  exhibitions  made  by  professional  and  independent  technical 
schools  were  limited  to  the  State  Normal  Schools,  the  Polytechnic 
College,  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts, 
the  Women's  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Franklin  Insti- 
tute, the  School  of  Design  for  Women,  at  Philadelphia,  the  National 
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School  of  Oratory,  at  Philadelphia,  and  Pierce's  Business   College, 
located  at  the  same  place. 

The  normal  schools  are  ten  in  number,  to  wit :  the  Girls'  Normal 
School,  at  Philadelphia,  and  nine  State  normal  schools.  From  all 
that  could  be  learned  from  their  exhibits,  and  from  other  sources, 
they  are  mainly  devoted  to  academical  work,  making  professional 
training  collateral  rather  than  primary ;  which  seems  to  be  a  great 
mistake.  At  least  some  of  them  should  be  raised  to  the  rank  of 
normal  schools  proper,  with  means  and  forces  to  enable  them  to  do 
the  most  thorough  professional  work.  Last  year  they  were  reported 
as  giving  instruction  to  very  nearly  4000  pupils,  of  whom  some  2000 
and  over  were  intending  to  enter  the  profession.  The  total  number 
of  professors  and  teachers  was  114.  The  total  expenditures  for 
ordinary  purposes  were  ;^297, 198.63.  This  record  can  be  improved, 
and  ought  to  be. 

The  Polytechnic  College,  Philadelphia,  showed  models  of  ma- 
chinery, of  bridges,  of  an  old-time  passenger  railroad  car,  of  an  iron 
ship  designed  as  well  as  con.structed  by  a  student ;  various  drawings 
representing  the  engineering  department ;  several  distinct  collec- 
tions formed  by  the  students  in  illustration  of  different  branches  of 
natural  history ;  and  the  publications  of  the  College,  including  The 
Polytechnic  Bulletin,  a  monthly  record  of  scientific  and  industrial 
progress,  published  by  a  committee  of  undergraduates. 
'  The  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  located  in 
Centre  County, — and  about  as  inaccessible  as  it  could  easily  be  made, 
— showed  a  map  of  its  buildings  and  grounds,  one  set  of  catalogues, 
a  case  of  insects,  and  a  case  of  seeds.  Though  one  of  the  earliest 
to  be  established,  it  appears  at  no  little  advantage  as  compared  with 
some  which  made  a  later  beginning. 

The  Women's  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania  has  gained  for 
itself  a  very  respectable  footing  among  institutions  of  its  class.  It 
made  a  beautiful  exhibition  in  the  Women's  Pavilion,  consisting  in 
large  part  of  pharmaceutical  preparations.  Its  faculty  numbers  15 
professors  and  instructors,  and  its  conditions  of  admission  and  grad- 
uation are  rather  above  the  average  of  American  medical  colleges  for 
men. 

The  Franklin  Institute  made  a  very  interesting  exhibition,  chiefly 
historical,  in  the  gallery  at  the  west  end  of  Machinery  Hall. 

The  School  of  Design  for  Women  has  for  its  object  the  inexpen- 
sive systematic  training  of  women  in  a  knowledge  of  the  principles 
and  practice  of  the  art  of  design,  and  their  qualification  for  the  practi- 
eal  application  of  art  to  the  common  uses  of  daily  life.     It  embraces 
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four  distinct  courses  of  study :  class  A,  preparatory  course ;  class  B, 
ornament;  class  C,  landscape;  class  D,  human  figure;  each  with  its 
subdivisions.  The  length  of  time  to  complete  a  course  is  2^  to  4^ 
years,  according  to  the  industry  and  capacity  of  the  student.  Tuition 
in  the  industrial  section  is  free.  The  institution  is  largely  sustained 
by  donations  and  subscriptions  of  persons  interested  in  its  worthy 
objects.  The  exhibit  occupied  two  alcoves,  and  was  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  building.  The  original  designs  on  wood  and  paper,  as 
well  as  the  paintings  in  water-color  and  in  oil,  were  much  admired. 

The  National  School  of  Elocution  and  Oratory  presented  charts 
giving  outlines  of  principles  and  order  of  topics,  methods,  and  exer- 
cises, etc. 

Pierce's  Business  College  exhibited  penmanship  in  a  variety  of 
forms,  the  course  of  instruction  in  outline,  a  large  volume  showing 
the  improvement  of  1400  pupils  in  penmanship,  a  case  of  merchandise 
samples,  and  several  sets  of  books  actually  kept  by  students,  with 
various  publications.  Mr.  C.  E.  Pond,  of  Philadelphia,  showed  an 
ingenious  model  to  illustrate  the  proper  method  of  conducting  the 
office  business  of  a  commercial  or  banking  house;  also  a  diagram 
and  complete  chart  of  a  business  ledger,  which  presents  book-keeping 
at  one  view  in  a  very  admirable  manner. 

The  supplementary  schools  and  agencies  in  Pennsylvania  are  nu- 
merous and  effective.  No  State  has  done  more  generously  and  nobly 
for  the  unfortunate  classes  of  its  population.  Schools  for  the  blind, 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  feeble-minded,  and  the  viciously  inclined 
were  beautifully  represented  in  the  State  exhibit.  Many  alcoves 
filled  with  various  kinds  of  work  attested  how  faithfully  and  tenderly 
her  imperfectly  endowed,  her  bereft,  and  her  friendless  children  have 
been  taught  to  use  their  fingers  and  their  intellectual  powers.  To 
describe  the  work  they  all  so  carefully  prepared  and  sent  to  the  great 
Exhibition,  for  the  interested  and  affectionate  inspection  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  who  visited  the  alcoves  where  they  were  attract- 
ively displayed,  would  fill  a  volume. 

Fifteen  soldiers'  orphans'  schools  were  there  represented.  Has 
any  other  great  State  half  so  many  within  its  borders  ?  And  they 
are  not  schools  established  here  and  there  as  there  was  a  prompting 
of  some  large-hearted  philanthropist  who  could  not  see  the  children 
of  neighbors  who  fell  in  their  country's  defense  grow  up  without 
special  training  that  would  fit  them  for  the  struggle  of  life.  They 
are  schools  established,  and  in  large  part  sustained,  by  the  State,  which 
last  year  paid  directly  for  their  maintenance  the  sum  of  $421,6^1.61. 
Since  1865,  when  the  present  comprehensive  system  was  established, 
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8500  children,  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  Commonwealth,  have 
been  fed,  clothed,  instructed,  and  cared  for  until  sixteen  years  of  age, 
at  a  cost  to  the  State  of  over  ^5,000,000.  The  exhibits  in  most 
instances  showed  manuscript-work  in  the  elementary  branches  and 
in  drawing,  but  all  consisted  largely  of  samples  of  articles  in  great 
variety  made  by  the  pupils  as  a  preparation  for  some  industrial  pur- 
suit. Sewing,  knitting,  crochet-work,  work  in  paper,  wood,  leather, 
wax,  and  artistic  work  of  many  sorts,  were  seen  on  every  hand. 
Nearly  all  of  it  was  good,  much  of  it  excellent,  and  some  of  it  most 
admirable. 

There  were  also  many  exhibits  from  five  soldiers'  orphans'  homes. 

Sunday-schools  and  Sunday-school  organizations  also  made  an  at- 
tractive exhibition  of  statistics,  publications,  means  of  instruction, 
such  as  illuminated  charts,  maps,  tablets,  and  the  like. 

The  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind  was 
represented  by  a  great  variety  of  the  handiwork  of  male  and  female 
pupils,  and  by  apparatus  pertaining  to  instruction  ;  the  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children  by  a  very  interesting  collec- 
tion of  objects  used  to  awaken  the  attention  of  pupils,  for  teaching 
color,  for  purposes  of  rhythmic  exercise,  and  various  products  of  the 
workshop,  including  shoes,  brooms,  etc. ;  also,  samples  of  letters  and 
other  writing,  with  "  dumb-bell  charts,"  being  an  alphabet  of  signs 
designating  bodily  movements,  arranged  to  music,  the  invention  of  a 
feeble-minded  mute. 

Publishers  to  the  number  of  seven  were  well  represented  by  speci- 
mens of  their  leading  publications,  notice  of  which  will  be  found  in 
the  special  report  of  M.  Fouret,  one  of  the  Judges  assigned  to  that 
duty. 

Philosophical  apparatus  was  shown  in  two  large  cases  by  William 
Y.  McAllister  and  N.  H.  Edgerton,  both  of  Philadelphia.  While 
those  pieces  manufactured  by  these  gentlemen  could  not  all  be 
pronounced  equal  to  the  best  apparatus  that  may  be  imported, 
they  were  considered  sufficiently  meritorious  as  American  manu- 
factures to  entitle  them  to  commendation. 

School  apparatus,  furniture,  etc.,  were  shown  by  the  Keystone 
School  &  Church  Furniture  Company,  the  Excelsior  Furniture 
Company,  and  a  number  of  individual  makers  and  inventors.  The 
first-named  company  also  constructed  the  model  of  a  country  school- 
house  shown  by  the  State  Superintendent,  by  whose  order,  and  in 
accordance  with  whose  plan,  it  was  built.  It  provides  ample  accom- 
modations for  as  many  pupils  as  should  be  under  one  teacher,  wkh 
a  retiring-room  for  the   teacher,  clothes-  and  wash-rooms  for  the 
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children,  and  is  well  planned  with  reference  to  heating  and  ventila- 
tion. 

The  pieces  of  astronomical  apparatus  exhibited  by  John  Davis,  of 
Alleghany  City,  and  by  Henry  Whitall,  of  Philadelphia,  were  found 
worthy  of  special  commendation.  The  former  showed  a  planetellus, 
a  heliotellus,  and  a  large  and  a  small  lunatellus,  which  are  ingeniously 
contrived  for  rendering  the  complex  movements  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  intelligible  to  the  student  of  astronomy.  Mr.  Whitall,  besides 
other  apparatus  not  his  own,  showed  improved  movable  planispheres, 
which,  for  simplicity,  cheapness,  and  utility,  are  deemed  highly 
meritorious. 

Having  thus  made  as  full  a  survey  of  the  Pennsylvania  exhibit  in 
Group'  XXVIII.  as  the  limits  of  our  report  will  allow, — perhaps  fuller 
than  justice  to  other  exhibits  will  be  thought  to  have  warranted, — we 
are  moved  again  to  express  the  satisfaction  derived  both  from  the 
exhibit  and  from  the  excellent  idea  it  has  given  us  and  the  public  of 
the  intelligence  of  this  people,  of  the  noble  zeal  with  which  they 
have  given  themselves  to  the  work  of  educating  their  children,  and 
of  the  manifold  important  agencies  already  employed  for  that  pur- 
pose. 17,092  free  common  schools;  5625  free  graded  public  schools ; 
I  city  and  9  State  normal  schools;  124  academies  and  seminaries; 
29  colleges  and  universities;  17  colleges  for  women;  7  important 
schools  of  science;  2  schools  of  design;  10  commercial  schools;  2 
schools  of  law;  7  medical  colleges;  16  schools  of  theology;  14  free 
schools  for  the  education  of  soldiers'  orphans,  and  numerous  local 
orphans'  "  homes  ;"  State  institutions  for  the  blind,  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
and  the  feeble-minded  ;  with  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  the  Academy 
of  Natural  Sciences,  the  Numismatic  Society,  the  American  Historical 
Society,  and  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  all  making  their 
important  contributions  to  the  advancement  of  the  arts  and  sciences 
— these  are  a  noble  showing  for  any  State. 

Nevertheless,  the  careful  observer  has  not  failed  to  note  some  im- 
portant defects  which  should  have  immediate  attention.  And  this 
they  are  likely  to  have,  for  the  able  and  vigilant  Superintendent  has 
already  pointed  out  the  short  school  terms,  the  small  salaries  paid 
teachers,  the  want  of  permanent  teachers,  and  non-attendance  at 
school,  as  "  weak  points"  in  the  Pennsylvania  system.  Besides  which, 
we  have  noticed  the  lack  of  attention  to  drawing  and  music  in  the 
public  schools,  the  deficiencies  of  the  State  Normal  Schools,  want  of 
entire  completeness  in  the  gradation  of  the  public  schools  from  lowest 
to  highest,  and  the  absence  of  any  crowning  institution  properly 
related  to  the  schools  of  secondary  rank. 
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RHODE   ISLAND. 

Rhode  Island  is  so  small  a  State, — not  so  large  as  some  single 
counties  in  others, — that  injustice  must  be  done  it  unless  this  fact  be 
constantly  borne  in  mind. 

Number  of  children  of  legal  school  age  (four  to  sixteen)   .         .  S3.3l6 

Number  enrolled  in  public  day  schools       .....  38,554 

Number  enrolled  in  public  evening  schools         ....  4,600 

Number  attending  private  schools  of  all  grades ....  3,860 

Average  monthly  enrollment  in  day  and  evening  schools    .         .  33i4o8 

Average  duration  of  day  schools,  in  days  .....  178 

Number  of  school-rooms  in  day  schools,  exclusive  of  those  used 

only  for  recitation       ........  739 

Value  of  school  property   ........  ;J!2,36o,oi7 

Number  of  teachers  in  public  day  schools :  men,  195 ;  women,  861  1,056 

Number  of  teachers  in  private  schools:  men,  100;  women,  175  275 

Income  for  schools  from  taxation       ......  ^684,785.07 

Total  income ;?76i, 796.92 

Total  expenditures  for  schools   .......  $764,643.74 

Permanent  school  fund       ........  $265,142.51 

Amount  of  available  school  fund        ......  $250,810.02 

These  figures,  from  the  report  of  the  State  Commissioner  of  Public 
Schools  to  the  Bureau  of  Education,  convey  a  general  idea  of  the 
educational  condition  and  wants  of  the  State.  A  study  of  the  system 
discloses  some  important  defects.  The  small  district  continues,  and 
the  supervision  is  divided  among  so  many  persons,  and  often  intrusted 
to  persons  so  unfit,  that  it  is  comparatively  of  little  value. 

Providence  has  good  supervision  and  good  schools.  High  schools 
in  13  cities  and  towns,  a  State  Normal  School,  3  academies  and 
seminaries,  4  schools  for  the  preparation  of  students  for  college, 
with  two  or  three  private  classical  schools,  2  business  colleges,  and 
Brown  University,  with  its  School  of  Science,  constitute  the  body  of 
institutions  maintained  for  the  education  of  the  people. 

The  small  space  occupied  by  the  Rhode  Island  exhibit  was  much 
of  it  allotted  to  Providence,  though  Newport,  Westerly,  Woonsocket, 
and  other  localities  were  also  represented.  Providence  showed  plans 
and  views  of  its  buildings,  some  of  which  are  very  fine  in  appear- 
ance ;  some  bound  volumes  of  manuscript-work  of  pupils  in  the 
ordinary  branches,  besides  admirable  work  in ,  free-hand  drawing, 
map-drawing,  and  music.  The  volumes  of  penmanship  from  West- 
erly and  Woonsocket  were  peculiar,  in  that  they  showed  the  writing 
of  a  single  pupil  continuously  throughout  his  course  of  study. 

The  State  Normal  School  was  meagrely  represented,  sending  no 
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work  of  its  pupils,  merely  its  course  of  study  and  a  picture  of  its 
building.  Brown  University,  in  like  manner,  showed  only  reports 
and  statistics. 

TENNESSEE. 

The  exhibit  from  this  State  was  confined  almost  entirely  to  a  par- 
tial representation  of  the  schools  of  Memphis,  which  appear  to  be 
doing  good  work.  The  manuscript  volumes  betokened  fair  skill  on 
the  part  of  teachers,  and  the  reports,  vigor  in  the  administration. 
The  new  State  Normal  School,  at  Nashville,  showed  photographs  of 
its  buildings,  and  Fisk  University  was  represented  by  views,  publica- 
tions, and  some  work  of  students. 

That  this  great  State,  with  a  school  population  (age,  six  to  eighteen) 
of  426,672,  has  an  average  daily  attendance  of  136,805,  an  average 
of  but  100  days  of  school  in  the  year,  and  a  total  of  but  4210 
teachers,  who  are  paid  an  average  of  but  ^30.85  per  month,  suffi- 
ciently accounts  for  its  practical  non-representation  at  Philadelphia. 
Last  year,  8  counties  reported  "  no  schools,"  and  8  others  made  no 
report  at  all.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  we  have  accounts  of  much 
earnest  work  there,  which  cannot  fail  at  an  early  day  to  bring  about 
a  better  state  of  things. 

VIRGINIA. 

Virginia,  like  Tennessee,  was  without  representation  as  a  State. 
Indeed,  there  was  but  one  representation  worthy  of  notice  from  the 
whole  State.  It  was,  however,  one  of  the  most  interesting  exhibi- 
tions from  any  part  of  the  country. 

Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute  has  a  beautiful  loca- 
tion on  the  east  shore  of  Hampton  Creek,  very  near  the  old  town  of 
Hampton,  and  but  two  and  a  half  miles  from  Fortress  Monroe.  By 
an  interesting  coincidence,  it  stands  near  where  the  first  African 
slaves  brought  to  America  were  landed,  where  the  first  English  civile 
ization  in  America  was  established,  and  where  the  first  school  for 
freedmen  was  opened  after  the  late  war.  Its  lands,  since  increased 
from  120  to  190  acres,  were  purchased  by  the  American  Missionary 
Association,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  school,  in  1867,  and 
in  1868  it  was  opened  with  20  pupils.  In  1870  it  was  chartered  by 
the  Legislature,  and  two  years  later  it  received  one-third  (100,000 
dcres)  of  the  lands  granted  to  Virginia  by  the  amended  Act  of  1862, 
for  the  endowment  of  colleges,  of  agriculture,  and  the  mechanic  arts ; 
from  which  ^95,000  in  money  was  realized  for  its  benefit.  Through 
the   efforts  of  the  Missionary  Society  and  philanthropic  friends  in 
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various  parts  of  the  country,  ^^188,000  has  been  procured  and  ex- 
pended in  lands  and  improvements,  and  17  teachers  are  now  giving 
instruction  to  250  students;  of  whom  160  are  boys  and  90  girls. 
The  oil-painting  and  other  illustrations  which  constituted  a  part  of 
the  Institute's  exhibit  gave  a  very  pleasant  idea  of  the  beauty  of  the 
location,  the  improved  condition  of  the  farm  and  grounds,  as  well  as 
of  the  elegance  of  some  of  the  buildings. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  first  class — the  classes  are  "junior," 
"  middle,"  and  "  senior" — must  be  able  to  read  and  write  and  to  pass 
an  examination  in  arithmetic  through  long  division.  For  promising 
candidates  who  cannot  do  this  a  limited  preparatory  class  is  formed. 
Sound  health,  testimonials  of  good  moral  character,  and  intention  to 
Remain  through  the  course  are  also  requisites.  During  the  first  year 
the  numbers  in  the  several  classes  were  as  follows :  preparatory,  26 
girls  and  29  boys;  junior,  32  girls  and  50  boys;  middle,  27  girls  and 
43  boys ;  senior,  1 1  girls  and  36  boys. 

The  junior  year  studies  are:  reading;  penmanship;  arithmetic, 
practical  and  mental;  geography;  map-drawing;  spelling;  grammar; 
United  States  history ;  practical  farming,  from  a  day  and  a  half  to 
two  days  each  week ;  instruction  in  sewing  and  in  household  Indus- 
tries  for  girls,  from  a  day  and  a  half  to  two  days  a  week ;  Bible  les- 
sons on  Sunday  from  two  to  three  o'clock. 

Middle  year  studies:  reading;  penmanship;  arithmetic;  spelling; 
United  States  history ;  grammar ;  physiology ;  moral  science ;  natural 
philosophy ;  vocal  training ;  practical  farming,  for  boys,  with  instruc- 
tion in  agricultural  topics ;  sewing  and  household  industries,  as  in 
junior  year;  Bible  lessons  on  Sunday. 

Senior  class :  reading ;  Scholar's  Companion  (Bailey) ;  algebra ; 
book-keeping ;  universal  history ;  Outline  of  Man  (Hopkins) ;  civil 
government;  physical  geography;  grammar;  composition;  chemis- 
try ;  vocal  training ;  Bible  lessons  on  Sunday ;  and,  at  the  end  of 
the  course,  three  weeks'  special  training  in  the  art  and  science  of 
instruction. 

The  living  expenses  are  about  ^^lo  per  month,  including  board, 
fuel,  washing,  and  lights,  and  use  of  furniture,  which  able-bodied 
young  men  and  women  over  eighteen  years  of  age  are  expected  to 
pay  half  in  cash  and  half  in  work.  The  wages  paid  are  five  to  twelve 
cents  an  hour,  according  to  age  and  elificiency  of  the  student.  All 
are  required  to  perform  work  of  some  kind,  besides  the  care  of  their 
rooms, — on  Saturday  the  whole  day,  and  on  one  other  day  in  the 
week,  the  students  being  divided  for  that  purpose  into  five  squads,  so 
that  the  work  in  all  departments  goes  systematically  on,  though  in 
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4 

different  hands,  from  day  to  day.     The  work  details  of  the  last  year 

were  as  follows : 

Number  of  Boys  employed. 

Office  duty 2 

Mail  carriers        .         .         .         •         .2 

Waiters II 

Employed  by  teachers  ...  2 
Police  and  general  work  ...  6 
Day  scholars  on  orderly  duty  .  .19 
Teaching 2 

Girls  employed. 
Industrial  room  (sewing,  etc. )  and  housework       .         .         .         .         •     ^^ 
Pupils  from  village,  not  employed         .         .         .         .         .         .         .     n 

The  samples  of  work  from  the  various  shops,  the  documents  and 
monthly  illustrated  paper  {The  Southern  Workman),  printed  in  the 
well-equipped  printing-office  of  the  Institute,  as  well  as  the  various 
products  of  the  farm,  all  speak  for  themselves  in  a  most  satisfactory 
manner. 

As  the  school  year  opens  October  i  and  closes  June  10,  the  stu- 
dents have  some  months  in  which  to  earn  money  to  help  them  along 
during  the  rest  of  the  year. 

The  most  careful  attention  appears  to  be  given  to  the  habits  of  the 
students,  as  to  industry,  morals,  and  the  courtesies  of  social  life. 
With  thorough  instruction  in  the  school  studies  enumerated ;  with 
regular  drill  in  the  industrial  arts ;  with  daily  military  discipline,  not 
only  in  company  formation,  but  also  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  care 
of  room  and  person;  and  with  judicious  moral  and  religious  culture, 
what  may  not  be  accomplished  for  the  colored  people  of  the  South 
through  even  this  one  institution,  every  one  of  whose  graduates  is  a 
teacher  and  a  missionary  for  their  enlightenment  and  elevation  ?  We 
have  been  gratified  to  learn  that  this  admirably-managed  institution  is 
more  and  more  highly  appreciated  by  the  Southern  people  of  all 
classes,  and  that  the  future  constantly  brightens  before  it. 

The  American  Missionary  Society  presented  a  map,  with  other 
exhibits,  showing  the  location  of  other  schools  of  a  high  grade  for 
the  colored  people  of  the  South,  which  proves  how  noble  and  benefi- 
cent a  work  it  has  done. 

It  should  not  be  inferred  from  the  total  absence  of  the  public 
schools  of  Virginia  from  the  Exhibition  that  public  school  education 
is  stagnant  in  that  State.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  making  much  pro- 
gress, considering  the  difficulties  it  has  to  contend  with.  The  fact 
that  in  i860  there  were  but  67,024  children  in  schools  of  all  sorts  in 
the  counties  composing  the  Virginia  of  the  present,  whereas  the  num- 
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ber  in  1875  was  207,771,  is  significant.  The  present  system  of  public 
education  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  United  States.  A  State  Board  of 
Education,  a  State  Superintendent,  county  superintendents,  district 
trustees  (three  in  number),  county  school-boards  (composed  of  the 
county  superintendent  and  the  trustees  of  the  several  districts  under 
his  jurisdiction),  city  boards  of  education,  and  city  superintendents, 
constitute  the  requisite  supervisory  agencies ;  and  there  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  whole  department  of  public  instruction  a  State  Superin- 
tendent of  distinguished  ability,  and  of  strong  sympathy  with  the 
cause  of  popular  education.  But  some  important  deficiencies  are 
recognized, — among  them  the  total  absence  of  a  white  normal  school, 
and  the  consequent  incompetency  of  teachers, — which  time  will  doubt- 
less soon  supply.  Superior  instruction  is  furnished  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia,  which  is  widely  known  and  of  high  character,  by 
Washington  and  Lee  University,  and  by  six  other  collegiate  institu- 
tions for  men  and  nine  for  women.  Scientific  and  professional  in- 
struction is  furnished  by  departments  in  the  two  universities,  by 
three  independent  theological  seminaries,  by  the  State  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College,  at  Blacksburg,  the  Hampton  Institute,  above 
described,  and  by  the  Virginia  Military  Institute,  at  Lexington. 

WEST   VIRGINIA. 

The  West  Virginia  exhibit  was  not  confined  to  an  illustration  of 
her  natural  resources  by  the  splendid  collection  of  minerals,  timber, 
manufactures,  and  agricultural  products,  exposed  in  the  neat  and 
commodious  building  erected  for  that  purpose  in  the  neighborhood 
of  George's  Hill.  In  the  midst  of  them  all,  in  glass  cases,  and 
otherwise  exposed,  there  were  many  volumes  of  school  exhibits 
which,  though  discovered  late,  much  interested  the  Judges. 

From  Brook  County  there  were  a  good  county  map  by  Mr.  Myers, 
of  Bethany  College,  and  quite  creditable  pupils'  work  from  the  Wells- 
burg  Public  School ;  from  Gilmer  County,  pupils'  work  of  the  State 
Normal  School  at  Glenville,  some  of  it  excellent;  from  Hampshire 
County,  an  embossed  map  of  the  United  States  and  of  West  Virginia, 
for  the  use  of  the  blind,  which  does  credit  to  its  author,  and  photo- 
graphs of  the  Institute  of  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind  at  Romney. 
Jefferson  County  was  represented  by  photographic  views  of  Shepherd 
College,  Shepherdstown  ;  Kanawha  County,  by  photographs  of  Union 
School,  Charlestown,  and  fair  work  by  the  pupils  of  the  public  schools ; 
Marion  County,  by  some  very  good  work  from  the  public  schools 
and  State  Normal  School  at  Fairmount ;  Marshall  County,  by  a  pho- 
tograph and  pupils'  work  from  the  public  schools  of  Clifton  and 
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Point  Pleasant;  the  Free  School  at  Morgantown,  by  quite  good 
pencil  drawings;  and  Morgan  County,  by  pupils'  work  from  the 
public  schools  at  Sir  John's  Run.  There  were  also  some  photo- 
graphic views  of  the  schools,  high  and  graded,  of  Elizabeth  and 
Burning  Springs,  Wirt  County. 

But  the  chief  display  in  this  group  was  made  by  Wheeling.  It 
consisted  of  photographic  views  of  the  public  school  buildings; 
work,  some  of  it  excellent,  from  the  Union  Public  School  and  seven 
other  schools ;  work  from  St.  Joseph's  and  Mont  de  Chantal  Acad- 
emy, and  the  Wheeling  Business  College,  and  catalogues  of  the 
Wheeling  Female  Seminary. 

Considering  the  recent  date  at  which  the  public  school  system  of 
West  Virginia  was  organized  (1863),  there  is  ground  for  congratula- 
tion on  the  amount  of  work  already  accomplished.  The  Constitu- 
tion requires  the  Legislature  to  provide  by  general  law  for  a  thorough 
and  efficient  system  of  free  schools,  and  the  people  and  Legislature 
have  not  been  indifferent  to  this  command.  They  have  enacted  a 
liberal  school  law  and  made  provision  for  permanent  and  current 
funds,  which,  in  1875,  were  severally  as  follows: 

Pennanent  School  Fund     .......         ^^325,243.34 

Current  Teachers' Fund      .......  541,358.83 

Current  Building  Fund        .......  225,233.29 

The  aggregate  amount  expended  for  school  purposes  the  same 
year  was  ;g796,S92.i2. 

The  development  of  the  system,  and  the  growth  of  popular  inter- 
est in  free  schools,  are  further  shown  by  the  following  figures.  Al- 
though the  school  system  was  adopted  in  1863,  it  was  not  fairly  inaug- 
urated in  all  parts  of  the  State  until  1865  ;  so  that  it  has  been  at  work 

just  ten  years. 

1865.  1875. 

School -houses  for  free  schools   .         .         .         .         .  133                      2,950 

Number  of  free  schools  taught .....  3i23l 

Number  of  teachers  in  free  schools   ....  387                      3,461* 

Value  of  school  property 152,856  ^1,605,627 

Colored  youth  are  provided  for  by  a  law  which  requires  that  when 
the  number  of  such  in  any  sub-district  of  a  county  exceeds  25,  the 
trustee  shall  provide  a  school  for  them.  Two  or  more  such  sub-dis- 
tricts are  also  authorized  to  unite  in  maintaining  a  common  school. 

West  Virginia  has  a  State  Normal  School  at  Huntington,  with  five 
"branch"  schools,  conveniently  located   in  different   sections.     The 

*  One  teacher  for  about  every  144  citizens. 
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normal  course  extends  through  two  years,  being  as  follows :  Junior 
year:  reading,  spelling,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  algebra  (com- 
menced), English  grammar,  composition,  history  of  the  United  States, 
Senior  year :  composition,  algebra,  rhetoric,  physical  geography,  mental 
science,  general  history,  geometry,  plane  trigonometry,  school  econ- 
omy, method  of  teaching,  and  systematic  classification  of  pupils. 

In  order  to  insure  the  strengthening  of  the  normal  schools  already 
established,  a  further  increase  in  their  number  is  prohibited  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  State,  which  says  :  "  No  appropriation  shall  here- 
after be  made  to  any  State  Normal  School,  or  branch  thereof,  except 
to  those  already  established,  or  in  operation,  or  now  chartered." 

Higher  education  has  been  provided  for  as  well  as  the  means  of 
the  State  will  at  present  allow,  by  a  State  University  at  Morgantown, 
which  has  connected  with  it  a  school  of  science  and  the  practical 
arts,  founded  on  the  congressional  grant  of  1862,  which  secured  to 
West  Virginia  90,000  acres  of  land. 

WISCONSIN. 

The  exhibit  from  this  State  fell  considerably  short  of  a  just  repre- 
sentation ;  for,  although  one  of  the  newer  Northwestern  States,  Wis- 
consin really  holds  a  creditable  position  educationally,  and  should 
have  made  a  very  handsome  showing.  There,  as  elsewhere  in  this 
country,  defective  school  accommodations,  youth  and  inexperience 
of  teachers,  lack  of  uniformity  among  the  schools  in  some  impor- 
tant respects,  growing  out  of  differences  in  the  ability  and  liberality 
of  districts  and  consequent  differences  in  the  amount  of  local  tax 
raised  for  school  purposes,  and  a  large  proportionate  non-attendance 
of  children  upon  the  schools  actually  provided,  are  of  record  against 
the  wisdom  and  efficiency  of  the  State's  management  of  the  impor- 
tant business  of  public  instruction.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
much  to  be  said  in  commendation  of  what  has  been  accomplished  by 
both  Government  and  people. 

Of  the  461,829  children  of  school  age  (four  to  twenty  years),  277,884 
were  last  year  in  the  schools,  the  total  number  of  which  was  5260, 
including  394  with  two  or  more  departments,  and  known  as  graded 
schools.  For  these  schools  there  were  945  r  teachers,  receiving  aver- 
age salaries  as  follows;:  male  teachers  in  the  country  districts,  ^43.50 
per  month;  in  the  cities,  ^109.40.  Female  teachers  in  the  country 
districts,  1127,13;  i,n  the  cities,  ^39.40.  The  capacity  of  the  .school- 
houses  was  estimated  to  be  330,189  pupils,  or  102,305  more  children 
than  are  found  in  attendance.  The  annual  income  from  the  State 
school  fund  is  $178,072;   which,  by  tax-levies,  etc.,  was  increased 
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to  a  total  of  ;^2,728,i57,  receipts  for  the  year.  Amount  expended, 
1^2,066,375.  The  productive  educational  funds  and  incomes  of  the 
State  are  as  follows  : 

AMOUNT  OF  COMMON   SCHOOL  FUND. 


Character  of  Fund. 

Amount  of  Fund. 

Amount  of  Income. 

Common  School  Fund 

^2,624,239 
222,255 
236,133 
976,364 

g  1 86,409 
42,671 
16,206 
61,128 

University  Fund 

Totals 

^4,058,991 

$206,414 

The  liberal  and  progressive  spirit  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  will 
appear  from  the  amount  of  the  Normal  School  Fund  (derived  from 
the  sale  of  "  swamp  and  overflow"  lands,  and  constantly  increasing), 
which  at  present  sustains  four  normal  schools ;  from  the  encourage- 
ment given  by  the  Legislature  to  the  establishment  of  high  schools, 
which  are  to  form  the  necessary  connecting  link  between  the  com- 
mon schools  and  the  State  University ;  from  the  recent  law  providing 
for  district,  town,  village,  or  city  purchase  and  ownership  of  school- 
books  and  their  free  use  by  the  pupils  of  the  schools ;  from  the  law 
admitting  women  to  a  share  in  the  official  management  of  the  schools ; 
from  the  final  opening  of  the  State  University,  without  unequal  re- 
striction, to  young  women ;  and  from  the  growing  liberality  of  the 
Legislature  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  intellectual  progress  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

The  present  condition  of  education  within  that  State  was  in  no 
particular  fully  represented  by  the  exhibit  at  Philadelphia.  Never- 
theless, the  objects  there  shown  were  in  themselves  creditable  and 
served  to  convey  some  idea  of  what  Wisconsin  is,  and  is  doing,  edu- 
cationally. The  State  Superintendent  made  every  effort  to  have  all 
portions  of  the  State  and  all  interests  represented,  but  the  lateness  of 
the  day  ere  an  appropriation  was  made  for  that  purpose,  or  it  was 
certainly  known  that  the  State  as  such  would  be  represented  at  all, 
prevented  his  reaping  the  full  benefit  of  the  labor  actually  performed. 
He  presented  a  valuable  statistical  and  graphical  chart  showing  the 
location  of  the  schools  of  different  classes  and  grades,  executed  by 
Professor  Nicodemus,  of  the  University ;  many  sets  of  public  docu- 


*  Used  by  the  University,  of  which  the  Agricultural  College  is  a  department. 
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ments  illustrating  the  condition  and  progress  of  education,  including 
histories  of  common  school  education,  of  the  normal  schools,  and 
of  the  State  University ;  the  publications  of  the  State  departments, 
and  of  prominent  scientific  and  industrial  organizations  ;  photographic 
views  of  a  number  of  educational  and  charitable  institutions;  and 
was  also  instrumental  in  procuring  special  exhibits  from  the  Univer- 
sity, the  normal  schools,  and  the  public  schools  of  Milwaukee. 

The  Milwaukee  exhibit  was  in  all  respects  admirable,  in  quality  of 
work  shown  rivaling  that  of  the  larger  cities,  and  in  the  number  of 
its  handsome  volumes  of  examination-papers  outstripping  them  all. 
The  exhibition  of  drawing  and  of  work  in  the  common  school  was 
full,  including  work  in  all  the  branches  of  every  grade.  The  com- 
mon-school drawing  was  done  upon  the  blackboard  and  photographed 
for  exhibition.  Large  photographic  views  of  the  school  buildings 
of  the  city  gave  an  idea  of  the  excellent,  and  in  some  cases  elegant, 
provision  made  for  the  accommodation  of  its  public  schools. 

The  Normal  School  representation  was  confined  to  the  school  at 
Oshkosh.  Photographic  views  of  the  exterior  and  interior  of  the 
building  were  sent ;  also,  some  excellent  specimens  of  class-work  in 
the  different  studies  followed. 

The  University  exhibit  was  divided,  some  volumes  of  students' 
work  in  mathematical,  scientific,  and  language  studies,  with  official 
publications  and  the  published  works  of  the  president  and  professors, 
being  shown  in  the  educational  section,  and  its  valuable  collections 
in  natural  history  and  archaeology  in  the  Mineral  Annex.  In  the 
division  of  students'  work,  some  drawings  by  students  of  engineer- 
ing, and  several  colored  drawings  of  birds  and  fishes  by  the  very 
skillful  and  artistic  hand  of  a  Mr.  Kumlein,  were  considered  especially 
worthy  of  notice.  The  exhibit  in  the  Annex  comprised  the  rare  and 
valuable  collection  of  stone  and  copper  implements  formed  by  Mr.  C. 
H.  Perkins,  of  Burlington,  Wisconsin, — said  to  be  one  of  the  richest 
on  the  copper  side  to  be  found  in  any  locality, — now  in  possession  of 
thelState  Historical  Society,  and  a  portion  of  the  large  and  valuable 
mineralogical  cabinet  procured  by  purchase  from  the  estate  of  Dr. 
Increase  A.  Lapham,  late  State  Geologist.  It  is  apparent  from  the 
evidence  presented  that  this  institution  has  been  making  a  steady 
and  healthy  growth  since  its  reorganization  on  the  university  basis, 
ten  years  ago,  and  that,  under  the  generous  encouragement  of  the 
public  press  and  the  fostering  care  of  the  Legislature,  recently  mani- 
fested by  the  appropriation  of  ;g50,ooo  for  a  Ladies'  Hall  and  ^80,000 
for  a  Hall  of  Science  and  Art,  as  well  by  the  enactment  of  a  law 
giving  to  it  the  annual  proceeds  of  a  tax  of  one-tenth  of  a  mill  on 
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the  taxable  property  of  the  State,  it  will  rapidly  advance  to  the  posi- 
tion it  should  occupy  as  the  head  of  the  educational  system  of  a  great 
State. 

INDIAN  TERRITORY, 

In  the  collections  exhibited  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  there  were 
two  glass  cases  filled  with  educational  objects  of  extreme  interest 
from  the  Indian  Territory.  It  has  been  understood  that  civilization 
was  making  steady  inroads  upon  savage  life  in  that  Territory,  and 
that  efforts  were  making  for  the  establishment  of  schools  among  the 
more  tractable  tribes  gathered  upon  that  reservation.  But,  probably, 
few  were  so  well-informed  that  this  display  of  some  of  the  results  of 
those  efforts  did  not  at  once  surprise  and  delight  them ;  for  here 
were  not  merely  a  few  samples  of  rude  handiwork,  such  as  are  pro- 
ducible among  any  barbarous  people,  but  the  most  gratifying  proofs 
of  well-organized  and  systematic  study  of  those  branches  of  learning 
everywhere  used  to  unlock  the  rich  treasures  of  human  knowledge. 
Patch-work,  done  by  little  Indian  girls  with  scissors,  needle,  and 
thimble,  to  the  amazement  of  their  untutored  mothers,  whose  only 
material  had  been  the  skins  of  wild  bea.sts,  and  only  implements  the 
bones  of  beasts ;  more  than  this,  a  large  assortment  of  nice  work, 
showing  no  little  mind-culture,  as  well  as  much  training  of  the 
fingers,  such  as  neatly-made  aprons,  skirts,  quilts,  and  even  shirt- 
bosoms;  more  remarkable  still,  a  collection  of  examination-papers, 
showing  the  pupils'  work  in  writing,  drawing,  geography,  English 
composition,  history,  accounts,  and  even  in  algebra;  and  last  of  all, 
many  photographs  of  the  school-houses,  school  teachers,  and  school 
children  of  the  Territory.  These  constituted  a  collective  exhibit 
hardly  surpassed  in  interest  by  that  of  any  other, — one,  too,  that 
must  have  shamed  such  of  the  great  States  as  were  in  no  way 
represented. 

The  class-  and  examination-papers  exhibited  would  compare  favor- 
ably with  many  from  the  village  schools  of  white  children  in  the 
older  States.  All  things  considered,  the  percentage  of  good  work  in 
the  several  studies  was  large.  Even  in  grammatical  analysis,  arith- 
metic, and  algebra  there  was  gratifying  evidence  not  only  of  close 
application,  but  also  of  clearness  of  apprehension.  The  photographs 
of  untutored  Indians,  of  pupils  of  the  schools  upon  their  admission, 
of  the  same  persons  upon  graduation,  and  of  some  of  their  parents 
before  and  after  the  schooling  of  their  children,  furnished  a  lesson 
of  the  potent  influence  of  mind-culture  upon  the  expression  of  the 
human  face,  which  all  who  studied  them  must  have  felt  to  be  very 
impressive. 
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The  Indian  schools  are  wisely  conducted  on  the  plan  of  labor 
schools.  They  are  located  in  the  midst  of  cultivated  lands  which  are 
tilled  by  the  parents,  with  the  help  of  the  boys  under  direction,  while 
the  girls  assist  in  the  occupations  of  their  sex,  under  a  similar  guid- 
ance from  their  teachers.  Some  of  the  schools  of  higher  grade  have 
farms  belonging  to  them,  which  are  used  as  a  means  of  practical 
instruction  in  the  elements  of  agriculture,  horticulture,  dairying,  etc. 

This  exhibition  from  the  Indian  Territory  has  certainly  done  some- 
thing more  than  to  interest  and  inform  the  friends  of  education.  It 
has  contributed  much  to  a  solution  of  the  vexed  question,  "  What 
shall  be  done  with  the  Indians  ?"  For  if  not  only  the  Creeks,  Choc- 
taws,  and  Cherokees  can  be  tamed  and  civilized  to  this-  degree,  but 
even  the  savage  Modoc  and  the  fierce  Apache,  when  brought  together 
and  held  under  the  influence  of  civilizing  agencies,  have  not  the  friends 
of  humanity  gained  a  powerful  argument  in  favor  of  an  extension  of 
the  policy  of  which  the  Indian  Territory  is  so  satisfactory  an  exem- 
plification ? 

FOREIGN   REPRESENTATIONS. 

If  the  reasons  already  assigned  in  explanation  of  the  incomplete- 
ness of  the  American  exhibition  in  this  group  should  to  a  consider- 
able extent  exculpate  such  of  the  States  as  attempted  a  representation 
but  only  very  partially  succeeded,  how  much  more  should  they  apply 
to  foreign  nations,  whose  Governments,  through  the  halting  and  in- 
decisive action  of  the  American  Congress,  were  induced  to  postpone 
the  work  of  preparation  until  too  late  a  day  to  enable  their  respective 
Ministers  of  Education  to  call  out  a  full  exhibition  ?  In  departments 
comprising  the  natural  products  of  a  nation,  a  vigorous  effort  of  the 
Government  is  sufficient,  even  upon  short  notice,  for  gathering  up 
specimens  of  what  has  been  already  produced.  And  in  those  which 
embrace  machinery,  and  manufactures  of  every  sort,  an  extra  finish 
put  upon  selected  articles  on  hand  may  well  answer  the  demands  of 
the  occasion  ;  besides  which,  there  is,  in  all  these  cases,  the  stimulus 
of  prospective  gain  to  quicken  the  energies  of  the  exhibitor,  who  has 
but  to  direct  his  well-organized  forces  to  this  simple,  special  end. 
But  the  organizing  of  an  educational  exhibition  is  a  very  different 
thing.  The  persons  to  be  moved  are  widely  scattered,  ignorant  of 
just  what  is  wanted,  for  the  most  part  unaccustomed  to  such  enter- 
prises, as  well  as  utterly  without  the  expectation  of  personal  advan- 
tage, and  hence  slow  to  act  and  comparatively  inefficient.  In  view 
of  these  considerations,  and  of  the  tardiness  of  the  final  assurance 
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that  the  Centennial  Exhibition  would  indeed  be  international,  it  is 
even  quite  surprising  that  some  of  the  foreign  nations  were  so  well 
represented  as  we  found  them. 

ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

The  educational  exhibit  from  the  Argentine  Republic  was  confined 
to  publications ;  some  being  strictly  educational,  but  the  great  bulk 
of  them  public  documents,  issued  by  the  various  departments  of  the 
Government,  and  works  in  general  literature.  A  few  text-books 
from  their  authors,  with  educational  reports  and  statistics  from  the 
provinces  of  Catamarca,  Cordoba,  and  Corrientes,  covered  the  whole 
ground  of  education  proper.  From  these,  however,  some  important 
facts  were  gleaned ;  which,  being  supplemented  by  information  ob- 
tained from  other  sources,  including  especially  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education,  enable  us  to  form  a  very  considerable  idea  of 
the  condition  of  education  in  that  country. 

Of  a  population  numbering  1,736,922,  468,937  are  children  of 
school  age  (six  to  sixteen).  Number  attending  school,  112,223,  '"'  ' 
in  every  19.87  of  the  entire  population.  The  number  of  schools  for 
primary  instruction,  in  1875,  was  1816,  of  which  1327  were  public. 
Of  these  public  schools,  328  were  for  both  sexes,  and  of  the  remain- 
der, 705  were  for  boys,  and  294  for  girls,  exclusively.  Of  the  489 
private  schools  of  primary  grade,  167  were  for  boys,  112  for  girls. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  the  public  schools  was  85,672  ;  of  pupils 
in  private  schools,  24,269.  Number  of  teachers,  2868 ;  which  allows 
an  average  of  38  pupils  to  one  teacher.  The  proportion  of  men 
teachers  to  women  was  as  1593  to  1275;  the  proportion  of  public 
school  teachers  to  private,  as  1828  to  1040. 

One  finds  here  distinct  traces  of  the  important  service  rendered  by 
ex-President  Sarmiento,  whose  labors  for  popular  education  in  the 
Republic  have  been  unremitting  these  many  years. 

Secondary  in.struction  is  provided  for  by  17  colleges,  attended  by 
nearly  500  students  ;  superior  instruction  by  a  central  university, 
comprising  faculties  of  mathematics,  of  the  natural  sciences,  of  medi- 
cine, of  law  and  political  economy,  and  of  philosophy,  and  attended 
by  nearly  1500  students;  technical  and  professional  instruction,  by  I 
school  of  agriculture,  2  industrial  schools,  i  business  college,  i  school 
of  the  fine  arts,  I  school  of  music  and  elocution,  and  I  normal  school. 

The  collection  of  books  and  documents  presented  by  the  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction  afforded  much  information  concerning  the  pro- 
gress and  present  condition  of  industry,  of  social  life,  and  of  public 
affairs.    Besides  numerous  valuable  memoirs  and  treatises  upon  scien- 
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tific,  educational,  and  other  classes  of  subjects,  offered  by  individual 
exhibitors,  it  ensbraced  a  quite  large  representation  from  the  Buenos 
Ayres  Public  Library;  among  which  were  works  historical,  didactic, 
and  poetic,  with  a  considerable  number  of  very  interesting  works 
relating  to  public  instruction,  such  as  Primary  and. Secondary  Education 
in  the  Argentine  Republic,  The  Legislation  and  jurisprudence  of  Common 
Education,  Historical  Notes  upon  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  Public 
Superior  Instruction  in  Buenos  Ayres,  etc. 

There  were  also  a  few  exhibits,  though  not  of  great  importance,  in 
Classes  311  and  312. 

AUSTRIA  AND  HUNGARY. 

The  world  very  well  knows  how  magnificent  a  display  was  made 
of  Austrian  education  at  Vienna  in  1873.  Hence  the  world's  regret 
that  a  like  exhibition  was  not  made  at  Philadelphia  in  1876.  Those 
who  saw  it  not  then  were  delighted  with  the  prospect  of  its  repro- 
duction here;  while  those  who  enjoyed  it  in  Austria's  beautiful  capi- 
tal have  not  ceased  to  wish  they  might  look  on  it  once  again.  That 
all  have  been  disappointed  is  certainly  not  the  fault  of  the  able,  liberal, 
and  distinguished  Minister  of  Worship  and  Education,  under  whose 
direction  the  Vienna  exhibit  was  formed,  and  who,  as  early  as  1873, 
took  steps  calculated  to  insure  a  very  complete  representation  at 
Philadelphia. 

But  the  exhibition  actually  made  has  by  no  means  been  without 
interest.  In  fact,  it  comprised  a  number  of  exhibits  of  particular 
importance.  Among  these  the  representation  by  photographic  views 
of  the  "  Permanent  Exhibition  of  Means  of  Instruction,"  formed  by 
the  municipality  of  Vienna,  is  deserving  of  first  notice.  This  inter- 
esting and  very  useful  establishment  was  planned  as  early  as  1872, 
but  was  only  in  its  formative  stage  when  the  great  Exhibition  of 
the  following  year  brought  to  that  centre  the  multitude  of  objects 
which  the  Educational  Group  contained,  and  thus  contributed  to  its 
more  rapid  enlargement.  The  municipality  appropriated  1000  florins 
(about  ;^500)  for  the  purchase  of  objects  desired,  and  not  otherwise 
procurable,  and  much  was  also  acquired  by  final  donations  from 
the  exhibits  of  many  countries.  The  museum  (as  it  may  be  called) 
regularly  receives  contributions  of  books,  apparatus,  furniture,  and 
other  things  less  directly  educational,  from  authors,  publishers,  in- 
ventors, manufacturers,  and  producers,  who  gladly  avail  themselves 
of  this  opportunity  to  place  their  works  and  wares  before  the  educa- 
tional and  general  public;  the  motive  of  self-interest  thus  reinforcing 
the  laudable  desire,  so   natural,  to  aid  in  the  common  work  of  im- 
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proving  the  means  of  instruction.  Teachers  and  pupils  have  also 
made,  and  will  continue  to  make,  contributions  of  nyich  value  in  the 
way  of  statements  of  methods  of  instruction,  with  the  results  thereof, 
and  these  will  furnish  data  for  a  just  judgment  of  the  best  means  for 
advancing  the  science  and  art  of  education. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  experiment  thus  made  at  Vienna 
has  not  only  been  attended  with  important  results  to  the  schools  of 
that  great  centre,  but  that  it  has  become  a  means  of  inciting  other 
cities  to  emulate  the  capital,  besides  putting  it  into  the  heads  of 
thousands  of  teachers  to  avail  themselves  more  than  heretofore  of 
the  illustrative  methods  of  instruction. 

The  views  presented  by  the  city  of  Vienna  were  designed  to  show, 
and  do  admirably  represent,  the  plan  of  the  whole  establishment, 
which  at  present  consists  of  ten  large  halls,  and,  so  far  as  it  could  be 
done  by  photographs,  the  contents  of  the  several  departments  just 
as  they  are  in  place.  By  way  of  showing  the  character  of  the  col- 
lections in  general  the  twenty  views  are  briefly  described  : 

Nos.  I  and  2  are  of  room  I.,  and  show  a  large  and  instructive 
collection  of  sea-fishes,  with  the  instruments  and  apparatus  used  for 
catching  them  ;  presented  by  the  Austrian  Government. 

Nos.  3  and  4  show  room  II.,  to  be  filled  with  the  tools  and  imple- 
ments of  husbandry. 

No.  5  represents  room  III.,  as  occupied  by  the  most  approved 
gymnastic  apparatus  of  every  description. 

Nos.  6,  7,  10,  II,  16,  17,  18,  and  19  are  views  of  room  IV.,  a  great 
hall,  containing  a  model  kindergarten  outfit;  very  complete  means 
of  instruction  in  physics,  chemistry,  natural  history ;  a  school  apart- 
ment fully  furnished  with  the  best  patterns  of  desks,  tables,  also  with 
globes,  maps,  cabinets,  musical  instruments,  and  a  library  for  the  use 
of  pupils ;  an  admirable  cabinet  of  mammals,  shown  by  itself  in  detail ; 
a  cabinet  of  birds,  shown  in  like  manner ;  a  cabinet  containing  a 
full  stock  of  appliances  for  instruction,  shown  separately  and  in 
detail ;  and,  finally,  a  table  with  groups  of  the  means  of  instruction 
in  geography. 

Nos.  8  and  9  represent  room  V.,  as  filled  with  a  very  choice  col- 
lection of  globes,  telluriums,  and  other  appliances  for  instruction  in 
geography  and  astronomy. 

No.  12  shows  room  VII.,  with  plaster  models,  etc.,  for  use  in  giving 
instruction  in  drawing  and  other  branches. 

No.  13  represents  room  VIII.,  containing  over  a  thousand  samples 
of  merchandise  in  glass,  with  a  great  many  technological  collections 
of  glass,  leather,  paper,  hemp,  silk,  cotton,  jute,  etc. 
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Nos.  15  and  20  are  views  illustrating  the  plan  of  the  Exhibition, 
and  the  persons  employed  by  the  city  to  form,  direct,  and  oversee 
the  museum. 

Instructive  tablets  for  use  in  schools  and  at  home,  by  Summer  & 
Co.,  Vienna ;  an  interesting  collection  of  models  and  objects  in  natu- 
ral history,  from  V.  Fric,  of  Prague ;  anatomical  and  pathological 
preparations,  by  Adam  Politzer,  and  a  method  for  teaching  the  blind, 
by  Fred.  Euttecher,  both  of  Vienna;  and  a  system  of  gymnastics  for 
the  senses,  by  C.  Delhez,  of  Vienna,  comprised  the  exhibits  of  a 
more  strictly  educational  character.  But  there  were  several  exhibits 
belonging  in  other  sections  of  Group  XXVIII.  no  less  deserving  of 
notice.  Among  them  a  representation,  by  H.  Kabdebo,  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  press  in  Vienna  since  1700,  by  various  publications 
of  different  dates,  was  interesting,  not  only  from  mechanical  and  artis- 
tic points  of  view,  but  also  in  its  social  and  educational  aspects.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  various  ingenious  statistical  and  graphic  illus- 
■  trations  of  the  industrial  and  commercial  development  of  Austria 
and  Hungary. 

A  series  of  very  interesting  and  valuable  charts  by  Dr.  Franz 
Migerka,  the  Austrian  Commissioner-General,  set  forth  the  develop- 
ment of  the  postal,  telegraph,  and  railway  system  of  the  empire  in  a 
manner  which  strongly  commended  them  to  the  notice  of  the  Judges. 
Financial  charts  of  great  excellence,  especially  a  chart  illustrating 
the  operations  of  the  National  Bank  of  Austria  during  a  period  of 
many  years,  by  Max  Hoenig,  of  Vienna,  also  deserves  high  com- 
mendation, and,  as  in  the  other  case,  not  more  for  the  value  of  the 
information  given  than  for  the  demonstration  thus  made  of  the  great 
superiority  of  the  graphic  over  the  purely  statistical  method  of  pre- 
senting important  facts  to  the  public.  Works  on  art  and  technolog- 
ical applications  of  art,  by  Alfred  Holder,  R.  von  Waldheim,  Joseph 
Stork,  and  Messrs.  Lehmann  &  Wentzel, — all  authors  and  publishers 
of  Vienna, — were  possessed  of  much  merit,  and  have  been  com- 
mended accordingly.  A  collection  of  engravings,  constituting  one 
large  chart,  for  the  illustration  of  the  most  approved  forms  of  car- 
penters' tools,  and  designed  for  the  use  of  industrial  schools,  is  com- 
mended for  its  practical  utility  and  for  the  suggestion  it  gives  of  the 
endless  uses  to  which  the  graphic  art  may  be  applied. 

Music,  by  Frederick  Schreiber,  of  Vienna,  and  piano  studies  and 
compositions,  by  Hans  Schmitt,  did  credit  to  the  exhibitors ;  but,  as 
displays,  were  not  equal  to  other  representations  of  that  kind. 

One  of  the  largest  exhibitions  falling  within  our  province  was  the 
quite  extensive  representation   of  published  works,  plans,   original 
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designs,  drawings,  photographs,  etc.,  made  by  the  Austrian  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers  and  Architects  and  the  Vienna  Building  Association. 
Probably  no  city  of  its  size  in  the  world  has  so  many  thoroughly 
instructed  architects,  engineers,  and  builders  as  Vienna.  Certainly 
the  buildings  of  none  are  either  more  elegant  in  appearance,  more 
skillfully  planned  to  answer  the  intended  use,  or  more  substantially 
constructed.  The  fact  of  superiority  is  doubtless  largely  due  to  the 
influence  of  the  great  Polytechnic  School,  at  Vienna,  so  justly  dis-  • 
tinguished  for  the  thoroughness  and  completeness  of  the  courses  of 
study  in  the  departments  in  question. 

Finally,  the  "  First  General  Association  of  Officials  and  Clerks  of 
the  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy"  invited  the  attention  of  the  Judges 
to  the  very  useful  and  beneficent  objects  it  combines,  and  the  impor- 
tant results  which  have  followed  its  working.  This  organization  had 
its  origin  in  the  desire  of  a  number  of  distinguished  and  philanthropic 
men — several  of  them  members  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences 
— to. increase  the  rewards  and  security  of  the  official,  professional,* 
and  clerical  classes  of  the  Austrian  empire.  The  declared  purpose 
of  this  Association  is  to  protect  and  promote  the  moral  and  material 
interests  of  employees  as  a  class,  on  the  principle  of  "  mutual  and 
self-help."  For  the  accomplishment  of  this  object  it  has  instituted 
the  following  departments : 

1.  The  Insurance  Department,  so  planned  as  to  afford  members 
relief  in  sickness,  as  well  as  security  for  families  in  case  of  death. 

2.  The  Savings  and  Advance  Department,  as  a  means  of  encour- 
aging economy  and  providence,  and  of  protecting  members  from  the 
hands  of  the  usurer. 

3.  A  Vacancy  Bureau,  to  assist  unemployed  members  in  getting 
work. 

4.  An  Assistance  Division,  managed  in  the  interest  of  destitute 
employees,  and  aiming  at  the  formation  of  a  fund  for  the  education  of 
daughters  and  orphans  of  indigent  employees. 

5.  It  aims  also,  by  means  of  careful  investigations,  to  contribute 
to  the  solution  of  various  questions  involving  the  industrial  and  social 
welfare  of  the  employee  classes. 

Any  public  or  private  employee,  without  regard  to  sex,  any  govern- 
ment, municipal,  or  military  officer,  any  clergyman,  barrister,  notary, 
physician,  or  teacher,  any  private  clerk  of  a  railway,  commercial,  or 
banking  company,  may  become  a  member  of  the  Association.  Annual 
fee,  2  florins  (;^i.oo),  except  to  those  taking  an  active  part,  who  are 
required  to  pay  no  fee  after  the  first.  In  the  Insurance,  Savings,  and 
Advance  Departments,  relations  of  employees,  or  other  persons  not 
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being  employees,  may  participate  as  partners,  provided  they  be  intro- 
duced by  a  member. 

The  management  of  the  business  is  vested  in  (i)the  annual  general 
meeting  of  members ;  (2)  a  board  of  directors,  elected  by  the  general 
meeting,  30  in  number ;  (3)  a  board  of  control,  elected  at  the  general 
meeting;  (4)  the  meetings  and  managers  of  the  branch  establishment 
located  in  several  portions  of  the  empire,  and  numbering  at  present 
80  or  more.  The  board  of  directors,  the  board  of  control,  and  the 
managerships  of  branch  establishments  are  honorary  positions.  The 
branch  or  sub-associations  report  to  the  general  association,  and  must 
pay  over  at  least  2  per  cent,  of  their  net  profits  ;  but  otherwise  they 
may  be  quite  independent.  In  like  manner  the  departments  of  the 
Association  are  practically  under  the  management  of  the  groups  of 
members  who  form  them  respectively. 

The  Insurance  Department  transacts  all  sorts  of  insurances  on  life, 
also  against  sickness  or  other  disability.  The  particular  advantages 
claimed  for  it  are, — that  the  rates  are  much  lower  than  ordinary;  that 
the  premiums  can  be  made  payable  in  monthly  installments ;  that  a 
grace  of  three  months  is  allowed  from  the  day  the  premium  becomes 
due ;  that  policies  are  repurchased  on  the  highest  terms,  and  easy 
loans  given  on  policies  ;  that  after  an  insurance  of  five  years  the  sum 
insured  is  paid  even  in  case  of  suicide ;  and  that  the  annual  proceeds 
of  the  department  are  devoted  to  purposes  conducive  to  the  general 
welfare  of  members  of  the  Association.  Up  to  one-third  of  the  funds 
of  this  department  may  be  handed  over  to  the  Mutual  Advance 
Department  for  the  purpose  of  loans. 

The  Savings-Bank  and  Advance  Department,  with  the  sub-associa- 
tions formed  in  different  places,  does  a  business  such  as  the  title  indi- 
cates. Its  organization  and  action  are  prescribed  by  an  officially 
registered  statute.  Its  fund  is  furnished  by  the  contributions  of  share- 
holders, by  savings,  deposits,  and  by  the  loans  contracted  on  the  joint 
liability  of  all  share-holders.  The  members  participate  in  the  business 
profits.  Every  share-holder  is  entitled  to  an  advance  to  the  amount 
of  his  share,  but  for  advances  over  that  amount  security  is  required. 
Practically,  it  results  that  the  Insurance  and  the  Advance  Departments 
work  reciprocally;  for,  since  loans  are  granted  preferably  on  the 
-security  of  an  insurance  policy,  it  has  become  common  for  the  share- 
holders in  the  Advance  Department  or  Association  to  insure  their 
lives  and  pawn  the  policy. 

The  success  of  this  association  of  officials  and  clerks  is  represented 
as  being  beyond  all  precedent.  It  has  over  43,000  members  and  109 
branch  establishments.     The  savings-bank  and  advance  sub-associa- 
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tions  number  80.  The  sums  insured  amount  to  ^i  1,949,300  in  capital; 
the  annuities  to  ^25,150.  The  paid-up  shares  of  the  advance  sub-asso- 
ciations represented,  at  the  end  of  1875,  $i,Oii,4gj ;  and  at  the  same 
date  these  associations  had  advanced  loans  to  the  total  amount  of 
^3,995,715  ;  $18,650  had  also  been  distributed  to  destitute  members. 
The  objects  of  the  Association,  and  the  success  of  its  management, 
have  so  enlisted  the  sympathy  of  the  Austrian  Government  that  free 
rents  and  free  postal  facilities  have  been  granted  it.  The  railway  and 
banking  associations  have  also  been  pleased  to  favor  it,  and  it  has 
further  received  the  special  acknowledgments  of  his  Majesty  the 
Emperor,  with  the  "  grand  gold  medal  for  science  and  arts,"  the  medal 
for  progress  at  the  International  Exhibition  of  1873,  and  the  gracious 
ajcknowledgment  of  foreign  sovereigns. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that,  notwithstanding  the  inadequacy  of 
the  Austrian  representation  in  Group  XXVIII.,  there  is,  nevertheless, 
a  constant,  and  of  late  a  rapid,  growth  of  interest  on  the  part  of  both 
Government  and  public  in  all  the  means  which  look  to  improve- 
ment in  the  intellectual  and  social  condition  of  the  people.  Since 
the  law  of  1868,  liberating  the  schools  from  the  domination  of  the 
Church,  and  also  from  undue  interference  of  the  General  Government, 
there  has  been  new  life  awakened  in  the  municipalities.  City  now 
vies  with  city,  village  with  village,  and  education  has  become  a  thing 
in  which  the  citizen,  more  than  ever  before,  feels  a  direct  and  lively 
interest.  Better  school-houses,  better  teachers,  and  a  more  universal 
attendance  of  the  children, — these  are  the  watchwords  now  in  all  the 
principal  centres.  It  will  not  be  long  ere  something  more  than  is 
now  doing  will  also  be  done  for  the  rural  districts. 

The  present  law  enforcing  the  establishment  of  a  public  element- 
ary school  in  every  parish  where  within  an  hour's  walk  there  are 
40  children  of  school  age  (six  to  fourteen),  is  now  limited  to  the 
western  division  of  the  empire ;  and  in  the  aggregate  the  number  of 
children  receiving  no  instruction  is  very  large.  In  Hungary,  where 
there  is  great  activity  on  the  part  of  the  educational  ministry,  it 
amounted,  in  1875,  to  32  per  cent.  In  other  eastern  divisions  it  is 
•much  larger. 

According  to  the  last  census  (taken  in  1871),  the  number  of  pri- 
mary schools  in  the  empire  was  t4,76g ;  the  number  of  teachers, 
25,259;  number  of  pupils,  1,777,619.  An  important  step  was  taken 
in  the  interest  of  elementary  education  when  the  law  of  May  18, 
1874,  was  passed,  prescribing  and  regulating  the  courses  of  instruction 
in  the  elementary  schools  of  the  different  grades.  Since  that  time 
there  have  been  much  greater  uniformity  and  greater  efficiency. 
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Superior  technical  and  professional  education  has  attained  a  high 
position,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  tabular  statement*  of  the 
number  of  schools  of  their  several  kinds,  and  the  number  of  teachers 
and  students  therein  : 


INSTITUTIONS. 

Number  of 
Institutions. 

Number  of  Pro- 
fessors 
AND  Teachers. 

Number  of 
Students. 

Institutions  of  the  Highest  Grade  : 

6 
7 

I 
I 
2 
4 
44 
3 

S'8 
28 
16 
20 

261 
23 

8,957 

3.471 

108 

33 

131 

1.399 

1,462 

278 

68 

i.4"9 

15.845 

Technicai.  Schools  of  Secondary  or  Middle 
Rai4k: 

4 
94 
58 
72 
21 
14 

29 
1,668 

79° 

1,251 

208 

75 

63 

22,308 

10,258 

20,724 

1.923 

768 

Gymnasia  for  Applied  ^€\^xitx.%{.Real-Gymnasien) 

Totals 

304 

4.3S1 

59,114 

Lower  Technical  Schools  : 

54 
139 
153 

6 
75 
29 
171 
334 

351 
640 
490 
362 
II 

263 
2,028 

7,277 
18,560 
7,700 
1,792 
132 
2,070 
4.844 
7.077 
18,249 

Art  Schools  (of  Painting,  Sculpture,  Music,  etc.).. 

Totals 

1,027 

4,290 

67,713 

Footing  the  totals,  we  find  that  there  are  thus  reported  of  univer- 
sities and  professional  and  technical  schools  1399,  with  10,070  pro- 
fessors and  other  instructors,  and  an  aggregate  of  142,682  students. 

It  is  sufficient  to  add  that  several  of  the  institutions  included  in 
the  above  enumeration  are  among  the  very  foremost  of  their  kind 
in  the  world,  and  that  the  great  body  of  them  compare  favorably 
with  those  of  the  most  advanced  countries. 


BELGIUM. 


The   Belgian  exhibit  in  Group  XXVIII.  was   at  once   attractive 
and  instructive,  though  it  did  not  represent  the  whole  field  of  the 


*  For  which  we  are  indebted  to  Commissioner-General  Dr.  Migerka. 
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group.  The  most  notable  exhibit  was  the  model  of  a  room  for  a 
primary  school.  This  was  the  more  interesting  for  the  reason  that  it 
was  presented  by  the  Belgian  Government,  through  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior  (who  has  general  direction  of  public  instruction),  as  an 
illustration  of  what  the  Government  requires  shall  be  constructed 
whenever  new  school  buildings  are  to  be  erected.  It  was,  in  fact, 
more  than  a  school-room.  It  served  well  to  represent  the  primary 
school-house  of  the  rural  districts  where  but  one  room  is  necessary. 
Besides  the  large  room,  representing  the  general  primary  school 
department  for  fifty  pupils,  there  was  an  anteroom,  with  places  for 
hats  and  cloaks  on  one  side,  and  a  simply-constructed  lavatory  on 
the  other.  There  was  also,  by  the  side  of  this  anteroom,  another 
apartment,  of  about  the  same  size,  and  on  a  scale  of  one  to  eight,  as 
compared  with  the  size  for  actual  use,  containing  a  full  set  of  gym- 
nastic contrivances.  But  this  had  no  essential  connection  with  the 
others,  was  placed  there  simply  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  and  to 
represent  the  gymnastic  branch  as  an  important  part  of  school-train- 
ing, and  to  show  the  most  approved  appliances.  The  school-room 
was  completely  furnished  with  desks,  of  different  sizes  and  patterns 
(to  illustrate  different  uses),  blackboard,  charts,  various  contrivances 
and  pieces  of  apparatus  for  instruction  in  mathematics,  geography, 
etc. ;  also  with  cases  of  objects  illustrating  natural  history,  and  cases 
of  text-  and  reference-books. 

As  this  whole  exhibit,  room  and  equipment,  was  strictly  in  accord- 
ance with  Government  regulations,  we  cannot  do  a  better  service  than 
by  giving  the  latest  instructions  issued  by  the  Minister  of  the  Inte- 
rior, with  the  advice  of  the  Central  Commission  of  Primary  Instruc- 
tion and  the  Superior  Council  of  Public  Health,  on  the  24th  of 
November,  1874: 

[Translation.] 

Article  I. — Location. 
The  spot  chosen  for  the  school  should  be  dry,  airy,  provided  with  water  of  good  quality. 
In  the  country  it  should  also,  if  possible,  have  an  elevated  and  isolated  position;  in  the 
city,  separate  from  neighboring  buildings.  It  should  be  sheltered  from  piiasmatic  influ- 
ences, and  so  situated  that  the  noise  outside  cannot  disturb  the  quiet  within.  The  access 
should  be  easy  and  secure  against  whatever  might  obstruct  it,  render  it  damp  or  unhealthy, 
or  expose  the  children  to  dangers  of  any  sort.  It  should,  under  no  circumstances,  be 
located  nearer  than  150  metres*  to  a  cemeteiy. 

Article  II. — Exposure  and  Extent  of  Ground  and  of  Buildings. 
The  extent  of  grounds  and  buildings  shall  accord  with  the  intended  use.     The  school 
population'  shall  be  reckoned  at  15  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population.     Account  shall, 
moreover,  be  taken  of  the  future. 


*  A  metre  is  39^8"!^  inches,  American. 
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There  shall  be  distinct  yards  or  grounds,  with  separate  entrances  for  each  sex,  and  in 
the  country  a  garden  of  10  «?•«*  at  least,  and  as  near  as  possible  to  the  building.  The 
dimensions  of  each  play-ground  shall  be  such  as  to  give  4  square  metres  to  each  pupil,  but 
can  in  no  case  be  less  than  3  ates. 

Article  III. — Mode  of  Construction. 

The  buildings  should  have  a  simple  aspect,  and  yet  not  be  without  style. 

The  school-rooms  shall  be  as  far  as  possible  confined  to  the  ground-floor.  Whenever 
an  upper  story  is  necessary,  the  rooms  shall  be  constructed  upon  arches,  or  upon  beams. 
Everything  that  could  engender  or  encourage  humidity  must  be  carefully  avoided.  The 
faces  exposed  to  the  southwest  shall  be  guarded  internally  by  a  counter-wall,  half  a  brick 
in  thickness,  5  centimetres  removed  from  the  main  wall,  and  secured  to  it  by  iron  braces. 
The  apartments  shall  be  paved  with  squares  of  cement.  There  shall  also  be  a  wainscot 
of  wood  or  cement,  from  i  to  i^  metres  in  height.  Should  there  be  an  upper  story, 
every  precaution  shall  be  taken  to  make  the  stairway  secure.  It  shall  not  terminate  directly 
in  front  of  a  door  or  a  hall.  The  steps  shall  be  on  the  right  hand,  and  shall  have,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  a  breadth  of  30  centimetres,  a  height  of  i5  centimetres,  and  a  length 
of  1.50  metres.  The  balustrade  shall  be  firmly  fixed  at  the  proper  height  for  children,  and 
shall  be  so  constructed  as  to  prevent  the  pupils  from  getting  astride  of  it,  from  sliding 
down  the  rail,  or  getting  between  the  banisters.  There  shall  be  a  landing  for  every  15 
steps  at  the  most. 

The  corridors  shall  be  at  least  2  metres  in  width. 

If  the  building  embrace  apartments  for  the  use  of  the  communal  administration,  each 
shall  have  a  separate  entrance. 

When  upon  the  same  spot  there  is  established  a  school  for  boys  and  another  for  girls, 
there  shall  be  a  separateness  of  the  apartments  of  the  instructor  and  instructress ;  also  of 
the  classes  and  of  the  play-grounds.  Where  there  is  ground  enough,  the  dwellings  shall 
be  entirely  isolated. 

Each  habitation  shall  at  least  comprise  the  following  apartments  : 

(l)  A  parlor  or  study;  (2)  a  kitchen,  which  shall  also  serve  as  a  dining-room ;  (3)  a 
wash-house,  next  the  kitchen,  with  a  chimney,  and  with  pumps,  if  possible,  for  two  kinds 
of  water ;  (4)  a  cellar,  with  arched  masonry  and  stone  staircase ;  (5)  three  sleeping-apart- 
ments;' (6)  a  plank  gi'anary;  (7)  a  retreat,  with  small  connected  buildings,  containing 
closets  for  the  teacher  and  family ;  a  bake-house  of  suitable  size ;  and,  in  the  rural  com  - 
munes,  a  stable,  if  there  is  room. 

The  kitchen  shall  be  not  less  than  20  metres  square.  The  ground-floor  rooms  shall  be 
at  least  3.60  metres  high  and  3.50  metres  between  ceiling  and  floor.  There  shall  be  no 
interior  communication  between  the  dwelling  and  the  school-room. 

Article  IV. — Interior  Arrangement — Separation  of  the  Sexes — Division  of  Classes. 

There  shall  be  a  separate  room  for  every  70  pupils  at  the  most. 

In  mixed  schools,  the  separation  of  the  sexes  shall  be  by  the  disposition  of  the  seats 
only. 

Article  V. — Dimension  of  Rooms, 

There  shall  be  allowed  a  surface-space  of  I  metre  per  pupil,  including  that  left  for  the 
heater,  the  platform,  and.  the  book-cases. 

The  capacity  of  the  room  shall  not  be  less  than  4  cubic  metres  and  500  cubic  deci- 
metres per  pupil ;  which  presupposes  a  minimum  height  of  4.50  metres. 

*  An  are  is  equal  to  about  4  square  poles. 
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Article  VI. — Arrange^nent  for  Lighting. 

The  school-room  shall  have  the  rectangular  form,  with  rounded  corners.  The  windows 
shall  be  placed  at  the  side,  and,  wherever  practicable,  they  shall  open  on  the  northeast  and 
northwest.  If  it  be  impossible  to  thus  place  the  windows  upon  two  sides,  they  shall  at 
least  be  at  the  left  side  of  the  pupils,  and  also,  if  possible,  in  the  wall  opposite  the  plat- 
form. The  number  representing  the  glazed  window-surface  shall  be  at  least  equal  to  one- 
twentieth  of  the  number  representing  the  cubic  capacity  of  the  room.  The  lower  sash 
may  be  of  unpolished  glass.  The  upper  part  of  the  sash  shall  be  so  arranged  that  it  can 
be  opened  at  will.  The  sides  and  the  foot  of  the  window-casing  shall  widen  inward  (or 
bevel). 

The  windows  shall  be  furnished  with  hoods,  or  window-umbrellas  (stores),  so  disposed 
as  to  open  from  below  upwards,  instead  of  unfolding  from  above  downwards. 

In  the  schools  where  artificial  light  is  used  (for  evening  classes,  etc.),  care  shall  be  taken 
to  expel  the  vicious  products  of  combustion  by  placing  above  the  lighting-apparatus  smoke- 
pipes,  put  in  communication  with  a  chimney,  and  so  disposed  as  to  facilitate  ventilation. 
Between  the  working-tables  and  the  reflectors  there  shall  be  a  distance  of  1.40  metres  to 
protect  the  heads  of  pupils  against  an  excess  of  temperature. 

Article  VII. —  Ventilation  and  Warming. 

Ventilation  and  warming  .shall  be  combined  in  a  manner  to  maintain  in  the  rooms  a 
mean  temperature  of  14°  to  16°  Centigrade  (determined  by  a  stationary  thermometer), 
and  to  change,  at  least  twice  every  hour,  the  air  of  each  class-room. 

Article  VIII. — Play- Grounds. 

The  school-yards,  or  courts,  for  exercise  shall  be  inclosed  with  walls  from  2  metres  to 
2.50  high,  and  shall  be  provided  with  shade-trees. 

The  earth,  beaten,  rounded  up,  and  drained,  if  necessary,  shall  be  covered  with  scoriae 
or  gravel.  Provision  shall  be  made  for  the  escape  of  rain-water.  It  is  desirable  that  each 
yard  should  have  a  fountain  or  a  pump. 

There  shall  be  reserved  a  special  place  for  gymnastic  exercises.  There  shall  also  be 
a  large  pent-house,  or  open  shed,  with  southern  exposure,  as  a  place  of  recreation  during 
damp  and  cold  days. 

Article  IX. — Cloak-Rooms,  Lavatories,  and  Retiring- Places. 

It  is  proper  to  establish  outside  the  class-room,  and  for  each  sex,  a  wash-room,  as  well 
as  a  cloak-room,  well  aired.  The  cloak-room  shall  be  furnished  with  hooks,  or  pegs, 
and  umbrella-stands  with  numerous  places ;  also,  with  shelves,  or  racks,  for  the  children's 
baskets. 

The  wash-rooms  shall  be  provided  with  cocks,  in  number  sufficient  to  provide  washing 
facilities  for  the  pupils  and  to  encourage  among  them  habits  of  neatness. 

In  the  closets,  there  shall  be  a  seat  for  every  15  girls,  or  25  boys,  and  a  urinal  for  every 
15  boys.  The  closets  shall  be  separate  for  the  two  sexes,  and  divided  into  compartments 
for  a  single  child  each.  The  urinals  shall  be  divided  in  the  same  manner,  and  tlie  linings 
shall  be  of  freestone,  varnished.  The  roof  shall  project  0.85  of  »  metre,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  seats  and  urinals  from  rain  and  snow.  The  seats  shall  be  proportioned  to  the  ages 
of  children ;  and  the  doors  shall  be  so  made  that  they  will  fall  30  centimetres  short  at  the 
top,  and  expose  the  feet  at  the  bottom. 

The  vaults  should  be  constructed  in  the  form  of  stop-cisterns  [citemes  itanches),  concave 
at  the  bottom,  and  furnished  with  an  air-tube,  set  against  one  of  the  principal  walls  of  the 
school-house,  and  extending  above  the  highest  roof. 
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Article  X. — Arrangement  and  Furnishing. 

The  desk-seats  shall  be  for  two  pupils,  and  provided  with  backs  as  high  as  the  loins. 
They  shall  also  be  adapted,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  the  height  of  pupils.  A  special  pattern 
of  desks  shall  be  adopted  for  girls  old  enough  to  be  occupied  with  sewing. 

The  platforrti  shall  be  about  25  centimetres  high  by  1.50  metres  wide.  It  shall  be 
placed  against  the  wall  to  be  faced  by  the  pupils,  and  shall  extend  the  whole  length  of 
the  wall. 

In  addition  to  the  desks,  the  table-desk  of  the  teacher,  and  the  platform,  the  objects 
indispensable  to  every  primary  school  are  the  following : 

1 .  A  bust  or  framed  portrait  of  the  King. 

2.  A  crucifix. 

3.  One  or  two  book-cases. 

4.  A  blackboard,  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  platform,  and  at  least  1.25  metres 
in  height. 

5.  A  stove  or  ventilating  heater. 

6.  A  collection  of  weights  and  measures,  comprising  a  platform-scale,  a  balance-scale, 
and  a  surveyor's  chain. 

7.  Two  collections,  at  least,  of  pictures  for  instruction  in  national,  sacred,  and  natural 
history. 

8.  A  map  of  Europe,  a  map  of  Belgium,  a  map  of  the  province,  a  globe,  and  the  rental 
scheme  i^plan  cadastral)  of  the  commune. 

9.  A  small  collection  of  objects  in  natural  history,  made  up,  as  much  as  possible,  of 
specimens  collected  in  the  locality  or  vicinity. 

ID.  A  clock. 

1 1 .  Some  musical  instruments. 

12.  A  collection  of  the  principal  geometric  forms. 

13.  Frames  for  the  programme  of  lessons  and  the  regulations  of  the  school. 

14.  Some  thermometers,  of  which  there  shall  be  always  at  least  one  in  each  class-room. 
The   painting  or  plaster-finish  of  the   school-rooms  should  be  of  a  clear   gray  color, 

inclining  preferably  to  the  blue.     White  surfaces  should  be  avoided  ,except  for  the  ceiling. 

While  the  construction  of  the  school-room  exhibited  in  the  Belgian 
section  was  in  no  respect  contrary  to  these  instructions,  it  presented 
some  features  not  prescribed  in  the  ministerial  programme.  Thus, 
instead  of  the  desks  and  seats  for  50  pupils  of  a  primary  school,  it 
contained  enough  of  these  to  represent  the  style  and  construction  of 
desks  and  seats  appropriate  for  such  a  school,  and  likewise  a  number 
of  seats  designed  for  a  kindergarten.  The  room  also  showed  a  ven- 
tilating contrivance  for  summer  use  not  provided  for  in  the  regula- 
tions. It  consisted  of  a  conduit  at  the  sides  of  the  room  and  at  the 
floor  for  the  admission  of  fresh  air,  which  enters  through  openings  in 
the  wall  on  each  side,  strikes  a  surbase,  and  passes  to  the  room  through 
a  perforated  metallic  plate  a  few  inches  in  width.  The  escape  of  viti- 
ated air  is  effected  through  a  perforated  zinc  cornice  at  the  angle  of 
walls  and  ceiling,  and  by  means  of  pipes  receiving  it  through  registers 
in  the  floor  at  the  corners  of  the  room,  and  conveying  it  under  the 
floor  to  the  base  of  the  heater,  and  thence  through  one  of  its  flues 
to  the  chimney.    There  were  also  openings  in  the  roof,  with  carefully- 
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fitted  pipes  supplied  with  vanes,  which  constantly  drew  off  the 
warmed  foul  air  escaping  through  the  perforated  zinc  cornice.  The 
windows  consisted  each  of  two  high  vertical  sashes,  like  folding- 
doors,  and  a  transverse  sash  at  the  top,  which  could  be  opened  by 
an  ingenious  contrivance.  « 

The  ventilating  stove  at  the  rear  of  the  centre  of  the  room  is  a 
double  envelope.  The  pure  air  taken  from  the  exterior  enters  by  a 
conduit  into  a  drum  which  envelops  the  stove,  is  warmed  by  contact 
with  four  cylinders,  and  enters  the  room  through  perforations  at  the 
top. 

The  seats  were  rude  in  appearance  as  compared  with  some  of  the 
modern  American  patterns,  but  yet  quite  convenient  for  use.  They 
were  each  one  metre  in  length,  giving  space  for  two  pupils.  The 
table  part  of  the  desk  could  be  inclined  for  writing  or  drawing,  and 
those  belonging  to  desks  designed  for  girls  were  in  two  parts,  one  of 
which  could  be  folded  back  upon  the  other,  and  was  furnished  with 
pin-cushions,  which  served  for  sewing  purposes  and  the  working  of 
lace. 

One  finds  in  this  interesting  model,  as  well  as  in  the  elaborate  pre- 
scription of  the  Belgian  Government,  many  things  worthy  of  imitation. 
Throughout  there  is  manifest  an  exceeding  carefulness  of  the  health, 
comfort,  and  morals  of  the  children  to  be  provided  for,  which  deserves 
the  emulation  of  all  who  have  authority  in  such  matters.  The  great 
majority  of  Belgian  school-houses  are  far  below  this  model. 

Among  the  articles  of  apparatus,  an  arithmometer  displaying  upon 
a  blackboard  the  standard  metric  measurements,  linear,  square,  and 
cubic,  with  other  matters  of  a  kindred  nature,  by  M.  Antoine  Arens, 
of  Namur,  and  an  invention  by  Henry  Stanislas-Joseph  Crevecoeur, 
of  Brabant,  facilitating  a  complete  record  of  each  pupil's  attendance, 
deportment,  and  proficiency  in  his  studies,  with  a  view  to  encourag- 
ing promptness,  regularity,  and  good  behavior,  were  most  worthy 
of  note. 

The  equipment  was,  in  general  terms,  excellent, — charts,  globes, 
physical  instruments  and  apparatus,  natural  history  collections,  and 
text-books. 

A  considerable  number  of  organizations  and  institutions  were  also 
represented.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these  is  the  League  of 
Instruction,  at  Brussels.  This  organization  was  formed  for  the  ex- 
tension and  improvement  of  instruction  and  education  by  means  of 
discussions  and  publications,  and  a  model  school  founded  and  main- 
tained in  that  interest.  It  was  represented  by  publications  which  indi- 
cate that  its  work  is  carried  on  with  intelligence,  vigor,  and  efficiency. 
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Its  Projet  d'  Organisation  de  r Enseignement  Populaire,  discussed  and 
adopted  by  the  General  Council  in  1874,  shows  an  appreciation  of  the 
defects  of  the  present  system  which  must  lead  to  great  improvement 
earlier  or  later. 

The  organization  known  as  CEuvre  des  Soirees  Populaires  de  Ver- 
viers  is  also  an  interesting  illustration  of  what  the  zeal  of  a  few  in- 
telligent and  philanthropic  persons  may  accomplish  by  means  of 
organized  effort.  This  association  began  as  a  small  literary  and 
musical  soiree,  with  an  attendance  of  40  or  50  persons.  It  has  in  ten 
years  become  a  great  and  influential  body,  holding  (i)  public  seances 
every  Sunday  during  the  winter,  in  the  presence  of  1 50c  to  2000 
people  freely  admitted  to  the  musical  entertainment  and  moral  in- 
struction there  furnished;  (2)  stated  conferences,  moral,  scientific,  his- 
torical, and  literary,  at  which  the  most  distinguished  orators,  Belgian 
and  foreign,  are  often  present;  (3)  musical  parties,  open  to  the  multi- 
tude, and  ably  conducted,  with  a  view  to  save  young  people  from  the 
enticements  of  dangerous  amusements,  to  encourage  musical  talent, 
and  cultivate  a  general  taste  for  refined  and  elevating  pleasures ;  (4) 
public  literary  contests,  at  which  the  successful  prose,  poetic,  and  mu- 
sical productions  are  crowned  in  the  presence  of  the  people  and  of 
the  communal  administration,  the  same  being  afterwards  published ; 
(5)  instructive  excursions  periodically  (in  which  any  one  can  take  part 
by  paying  ten  cents),  with  the  view  of  visiting  the  cities  or  other 
places  where  objects  of  interest,  such  as  scientific  museums,  historical 
remains,  or  remarkable  industrial  establishments,  are  found;  (6)  bo- 
tanical excursions  to  the  forests  and  other  public  lands  of  the  kingdom ; 
(7)  country  seances  in  summer,  for  the  benefit  of  smaller  towns,  at 
which  the  musical  and  literary  entertainments  are  very  attractive,  and 
at  which  there  are  free  distributions  of  books ;  (8)  school  fites,  open 
to  the  pupils  of  the  communal  schools,  for  the  purpose  of  publicly 
rewarding  attention  to  their  studies  by  a  public  recognition,  by  a  lib- 
eral distribution  of  playthings,  and  a  series  of  tableaux,  feats  of  leger- 
demain, and  other  entertainments ;  (9)  and,  finally,  distributions  of 
books,  known  as  Tombolas  de  Livres,  at  which,  during  the  past  eight 
years,  over  8000  volumes,  exclusive  of  numerous  bulletins,  tracts,  and 
brochures,  have  been  given  to  the  people.  The  success  of  the  soirees 
held  by  this  association  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  the  attendance  is 
not  unfrequently  4000  to  5000,  and  has  sometimes  reached  a  much 
higher  number.  The  tickets  are  but  5  centimes  (i  cent) ;  so  that  the 
poorest  may  attend.  The  books  distributed  are  mostly  the  gift  of 
publishers  and  private  citizens,  or  are  obtained  by  purchase;  the  King 
and  other  high  dignitaries  often  contributing  funds  for  this  purpose. 
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The  committee  of  the  association  {Comite  des  Soirees)  also  make  it  a 
point  to  encourage  popular  libraries  throughout  the  kingdom  by  the 
gift  of  books,  and  to  procure  the  founding  of  libraries  where  they  do 
not  exist.  The  regular  publications  of  the  association  are :  L' Alma- 
nack des  Soirees  Populaires,  which  contains,  besides  the  calendar,  a 
list  of  protectors  and  co-operators,  as  well  as  a  great  variety  of  useful 
and  entertaining  matter,  and  which  is  sold  at  all  the  libraries  for  5 
cents ;  the  Bulletin  des  Soirees  Populaires,  which  appears  weekly  in 
winter  and  monthly  in  summer,  at  the  price  6f  3  francs  per  annum, 
and  is  filled  with  selections  from  the  best  papers  presented  at  the 
conferences, and  a  resume  of  the  doings  of  the  institution  in  all  its 
branches;  Les Pieces coiironnees,  a  considerable  volume,  containing  the 
pieces  crowned  at  the  annual  concourse;  Le  Bulletin  des  Excursions, 
published  at  50  centimes  (10  cents),  containing  notices  upon  the 
places  visited  and  upon  the  great  works  of  the  age ;  and  Recueils 
de  Chansons,  or  collections  of  the  songs,  Walloon  and  other,  pre- 
sented at  the  competitive  literary  contests  already  mentioned.  The 
great  usefulness  of  this  organization  highly  commended  it  to  the 
Judges,  and  encouraged  the  hope  that  an  account  of  its  labors  and 
successes  may  lead  to  the  organization  of  similar  institutions  in  other 
cities  and  countries.  The  fact  that  Verviers  has  a  population  of  but 
40,000,  shows  that  success  in  such  enterprises  is  not  limited  to  large 
cities. 

In  Class  311  (Learned  and  Scientific  Associations)  representation 
by  publications  was  made  by  the  Artistic  and  Literary  Circle  of 
Namur,  the  Entomological  Society  of  Belgium,  the  Scientific  and 
Literary  Society  of  Limbourg,  and  the  Union  of  Artists,  or  Inter- 
national Circle  of  Fine  Arts ;  all  of  which  give  evidence  of  activity 
in  a  work  like  that  done  by  similar  institutions  in  other  countries. 
The  Royal  Society  of  the  Morning  Star,  a  dramatic,  musical,  and 
literary  organization  at  Brussels,  was  also  represented  by  reports  and 
other  publications. 

The  Belgian  exhibit,  as  a  whole,  was  very  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive, but  did  not  furnish  evidence  of  that  universal  interest  in  popular 
education  which  must  be  felt  ere  that  beautiful  and  industrially  pros- 
perous little  kingdom  will  be  able  to  efface  the  record  of  an  illiteracy 
at  present,  notwithstanding  recent  improvements,  very  deplorable. 
The  higher  education  is  pretty  well  provided  for ;  secondary  educa- 
tion, not  so  well ;  elementary,  least  of  all. 
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BRAZIL. 

In  the  magnificent  court  of  the  Brazilian  section  there  was  much 
to  interest  the  friend  of  education.  There  was  not  a  complete  repre- 
sentation of  schools  in  Brazil,  but  nearly  every  class  had  some 
representation,  and,  moreover,  the  Government  sent  an  intelligent  and 
zealous  officer  of  the  Educational  Ministry  to  study  the  whole  exhibit. 

Elementary  education  was  represented  by  specimens  of  writing, 
drawing,  and  needle-work,  all  excellent,  from  the  municipal  schools  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro ;  also  by  text-books  used  in  those  schools,  and  by  re- 
markably neat  and  handsome  specimens  of  penmanship  from  the  Santa 
Candido  School  for  Girls,  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  These  three  branches 
are  quite  universally  taught  in  the  primary  and  secondary  schools, 
and  very  well  taught,  if  one  may  judge  from  the  samples  shown. 
Great  effort  is  now  making  by  the  Imperial  Government,  as  well  as  by 
the  provinces  and  the  leading  municipalities,  to  extend  the  blessings 
of  education  to  all  the  youth  of  the  country.  But  the  wide  distribu- 
tion of  the  population — 12,000,000  inhabitants  occupy  an  area  of 
3,275,326  square  miles — operates  as  a  hindrance  to  the  supply  of 
School  facilities,  except  in  the  cities  and  more  populous  districts. 
Primary  and  secondary  schools  are  under  the  care  of  the  imperial 
Minister  for  Education,  an  inspector-general,  a  board  of  directors,  and 
district  delegates.  They  are  of  two  grades.  In  those  of  the  first 
instruction  is  given  in  religion,  reading,  writing,  simple  elements  of 
grammar,  elementary  arithmetic,  and  the  comparative  systems  of 
weights  and  measures.  In  those  of  the  second  there  are  taught, 
besides  these  branches,  the  following :  arithmetic  and  its  principal 
applications,  sacred  history,  the  elements  of  history  and  geography, 
and  the  history  and  geography  of  Brazil,  elements  of  the  physical 
and  natural  sciences,  geometry,  lineal  drawing,  land-surveying,  ele- 
ments of  music,  and  gymnastics. 

The  law  requires  that  every  male  teacher  shall  be  at  least  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  and  shall  have  proved  his  capacity  and  knowledge 
by. passing  a  prescribed  examination.  Married  school-mistresses 
must  also  present  a  certificate  of  marriage,  a  decree  of  divorce,  or  a 
certificate  of  the  death  of  the  husband.  A  class  of  teachers  called 
a.ssistants  aid  the  public  instructors,  while  at  the  same  time  pursuing 
their  own  studies  and  qualifying  themselves,  for  the  work  of  regular 
teachers.  No  primary  or  grammar  school  can  be  opened  without 
authorization  from  the  Government,  upon  the  presentation  by  the 
master  or  director  of  the  programme  of  studies,  an  account  of  the 
accommodations,  and  the  names  and  legal  qualifications  of  the  teach- 
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ei-s  to  be  employed.     In  none  of  the  schools  are  the  sexes  allowed 
to  mingle. 

Having  thus  established  exacting  regulations  governing  the  entrance 
upon  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  teachers,  the  Government  pro- 
vides for  an  increase  of  salary  as  the  years  go  on,  and  after  thirty 
years  of  uninterrupted  service  allows  the  teacher,  if  invalid,  to  retire 
upon  a  pension.  This  gives  to  pedagogy  the  dignity  and  security 
which  attach  to  other  branches  of  the  public  service,  and  tends  to 
draw  men  and  women  of  talent  into  the  profession.  In  the  country 
the  salary  of  a  teacher  ranges  from  $200  to  ^600,  besides  a  house  to 
live  in ;  in  the  city,  from  ^400 — at  which  all  begin — to  ;^900. 

The  public  primary  schools  are  free  throughout  the  empire,  and 
wherever,  as  in  the  cities,  it  is  found  practicable  to  carry  out  the  law, 
attendance  is  enforced. 

In  the  sparsely- settled  districts,  public  provision  is  necessarily  so 
inadequate  that  many  private  schools  are  maintained ;  and  these  are 
in  some  degree  supported  by  the  Government,  where  unprovided 
children  of  the  neighborhood  are  admitted. 

Much  is  also  done  to  supplement  the  public  provision  for  common 
education  by  means  of  evening  schools,  courses  of  popular  lectures, 
and  public  libraries. 

The  number  of  primary  and  secondary  schools  in  all  the  provinces 
in  187s  was  5890;  the  number  of  pupils,  187,915;  the  sums'ex- 
pended  upon  them,  5,252,814  milreis,* — an  average  of  over  20  per 
cent,  of  the  annual  revenue. 

Superior  education  was  represented  by  very  interesting  exhibits 
from  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  the  Naval  School,  the  Commercial 
Institute,  the  Lyceum  of  Arts  and  Trades,  the  Pharmaceutical  Insti- 
tute, all  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  at  San  Sal- 
vador da  Bahia ;  art  education  by  drawings  from  the  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts,  and  various  engravings,  maps,  charts,  printed  books,  etc., 
from  the  Institute  of  Art,  both  located  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

The  theses  presented  by  graduates  from  the  Faculty  of  Medicine, 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  were  deemed  especially  meritorious,  manifesting 
great  thoroughness  of  research,  based  on  acquirements  made  during 
a  long  course  (six  years)  of  professional  study,  itself,  in  turn,  resting 
upon  the  discipline  furnished  in  the  best  secondary  schools  or  col- 
legiate institutions. 

The  Naval  School  exhibit  consisted  of  very  creditable  drawings, 
models,  maps,  and  charts  made  by  the  cadets ;  the  various  publica- 

*  A  milreis  is  equal  to  about  55  cents,  or  3  francs  and  75  centimes. 
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tions  issued  by  the  institution ;  and  numerous  works  written  by  the 
professors. 

The  specimens  of  writing,  drawing,  and  book-keeping  from  the 
Commercial  Institute  showed  that  at  least  the  rudiments  of  a  com- 
mercial education  are  well  attended  to  in  the  imperial  capital.  The 
Institute  might  well  have  gone  further  with  its  representation,  for  it 
has  a  four-years'  course  of  study  and  does  work  quite  beyond  that 
of  most  schools  of  its  class  in  other  countries. 

For  some  reason,  which  must  be  regretted,  none  of  the  military 
schools,  which  are  interesting  in  their  organization,  the  Central  Poly- 
technic School,  the  Mining  School,  nor  the  Musical  Conservatory 
were  represented  in  any  manner. 

The  Imperial  Institute  for  Blind  Boys  and  Girls  showed  various 
articles  used  to  facilitate  the  instruction  of  the  blind ;  and  the  Insti- 
tute for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  exhibited  writing,  drawing,  and  dac- 
tylological  painting,  together  with  specimens  of  the  handiwork  of 
pupils  done  in  the  shops.  An  inquiry  into  the  extent,  management, 
and  condition  of  both  these  institutions  assures  one  that  the  blind 
and  the  deaf  and  dumb  there,  as  in  nearly  all  countries,  command  the 
.sympathy  and  assistance  of  the  Government. 

In  Class  304  there  were  shown  educational  reports,  laws,  regula- 
tions, statistics,  and  other  public  documents  of  much  interest;  in 
Class  306  a  large  number  of  books,  journals,  newspapers,  charts,  and 
other  publications,  showing  both  the  intellectual  activity  of  the  people 
and  the  advanced  state  of  the  printer's  art;  in  Class  310,  several  col- 
lections of  insects,  birds,  etc.,  the  great  beauty  and  brilliancy  of  which 
were  the  marvel  of  the  multitudes  who  were  constantly  gathered 
about  them ;  in  Class  312,  the  publications  of  the  National  Auxiliary 
Society  of  Industry,  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  together  with  a  magnificent 
collection  of  woods  of  Brazil,  collected  by  individuals  and  local  com- 
mittees, but  classified  under  direction  of  the  Botanical  Society  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro;  and  in  Class  313,  nearly  a  score  of  separate  and  distinct 
exhibits  of  musical  compositions. 

But,  after  all,  it  was  not  so  much  the  actual  exhibit  sent  to  Phila- 
delphia by  Brazil  that  attracted  and  deeply  interested  both  the  Judges 
and  the  people;  it  was  still  more  the  stimulating,  bracing,  and  invig- 
orating Brazilian  atmosphere  they  all  breathed  who  entered  the  im- 
perial court  or  came  into  relations  of  communication  with  the  learned 
and  earnest  educational  representative,  the  able,  affable,  and  distin- 
guished Vice-President  of  the  Commission,  or,  above  all,  with  the 
exalted  and  world-honored  sovereign,  who  rules  over  that  great 
empire,  and  who  by  his  most  welcome  presence  made  of  the  Brazilian 
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court  a  centre  of  superlative  interest.  Having  seen  these,  and  felt 
the  inspiration  of  their  profound  and  intelligent  interest,  one  must  feel 
sure  that  nothing  will  be  spared  by  the  Imperial  Government  to  place 
Brazil  at  the  very  forefront  of  all  the  nations  in  the  provisions  made, 
as  well  as  in  the  plans  formed,  for  the  education  of  her  people. 

CHILI. 

The  republic  of  Chili  was  not  otherwise  represented  in  Group 
XXVIII.  than  by  large  and  interesting  collections  of  agricultural  and 
forestry  products  from  the  "  Normal  School  Farm  ;"  several  hundred 
volumes  of  publications,  forwarded  by  the  Government  through  the 
Chilian  office  of  International  Exchange;  120  distinct  publications, 
some  of  them  serials  running  through  many  years,  exhibited  by 
Edward  Sevre,  93  of  which  were  volumes  of  newspapers  and  other 
periodical  publications,  the  remainder  statistical  and  scientific  works 
relating  to  Chili ;  some  50  or  more  statistical,  scientific,  and  educational 
publications,  presented  by  Arthur  Villaroel;  one  or  a  few  volumes  each 
of  works  contributed  by  several  authors ;  and,  finally,  by  numerous 
very  good  samples  of  handiwork  in  various  branches  of  female  in- 
dustry, such  as  plain  needle-work,  crochet-work,  lace-work,  and  em- 
broideries, from  the  pupils  of  the  Public  College  of  Molina,  and  from 
the  nuns  of  the  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd. 

In  looking  at  the  condition  of  education  in  Chili,  one  should  think 
of  the  comparative  newness  of  the  country,  the  sparseness  of  its 
population,  and  its  remoteness  from  the  great  centres  of  educational 
activity.  The  whole  country  has  a  population  less  than  half  that  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  schools  are  all  under  the  control  of  the  Minister 
of  Justice,  Worship,  and  Public  Instruction,  assisted  by  an  Inspector- 
General,  to  whom  the  15  provincial  superintendents  report.  The 
instruction  is  primary  and  secondary. 

According  to  the  latest  information  accessible  (1874),  there  are 
756  public  primary  schools;  for  boys,  466;  for  girls,  280;  for  boys 
and  girls  in  common,  10.  Number  of  pupils,  59,786.  Of  private 
elementary  schools  there  were,  in  1874,483;  206  for  boys,  131  for 
girls,  and  146  for  both  boys  and  girls.  Number  of  pupils  in  private 
elementary  schools,  20,823.  Total  number  of  elementary  schools  in 
the  republic,  1239;  number  of  pupils,  80,609. 

The  school-houses  for  primary  schools  are  not  more  than  half  of 
them  public  property.  In  1870,  350  were  rented  with  the  means 
furnished  from  "branch  funds,"  10  were  rented  and  paid  for  "by  the 
neighbors,"  and  38  were  owned  by  convents  and  monasteries.  The 
population  being  a  little  under  2,000,000,  there  is  one  public  school 
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to  about  every  1500  inhabitants.  The  houses  are  located,  or  built,  as 
the  case  may  be,  in  accordance  with  prescribed  conditions  as  to  size, 
healthfulness,  finishing,  and  furnishing.  Each  school-room  in  a  boys' 
school  must  have  a  capacity  for  100  pupils,  must,  if  practicable,  be 
twice  as  long  as  wide,  be  floored  with  tiles  or  asphalt,  and  be  well 
ventilated.  Its  furnishing  must  comprise  a  large  crucifix  over  the 
teacher's  place,  a  clock,  a  map  of  the  world,  a  map  of  America,  a 
map  of  Chili,  a  blackboard,  with  tables  and  chairs  for  teachers  and 
pupils,  according  to  models  prescribed  by  the  Inspector-General. 
The  school  age,  or  rather  the  age  at  which  pupils  may  enter  an 
elementary  school,  is  six  to  fourteen  years.  The  pupils  of  every 
school  are  placed  in  three  divisions:  the  first  including  those  between 
six  and  eight  years ;  the  second,  those  between  eight  and  ten ;  the 
third,  all  over  ten.  At  least  a  majority  of  those  in  a  given  division 
must  be  in  the  same  grade  of  instruction.  But  these  divisions  may 
be  again  divided  into  sections,  not  exceeding  four  in  the  first,  and 
two  in  the  second  and  third,  so  as  the  better  to  meet  the  circum- 
stances of  age  and  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  pupils. 

The  teachers  are  under  quite  strict  regulations,  but  we  do  not 
learn  that  the  conditions  of  admission  to  the  duties  of  teacher  are 
very  exacting.  Where  the  number  of  pupils  in  any  school  exceeds 
100,  an  assistant  is  allowed.  Furthermore,  the  monitorial  system  has 
been  introduced  as  a  matter  of  economy,  and  as  affording  young 
persons  desiring  to  become  teachers  some  facilities  for  acquiring  a 
practical  knowledge  of  the  art  of  giving  instruction. 

There  are  two  normal  schools,  qpen  to  students  of  both  sexes. 
The  number  ordinarily  in  attendance  upon  both  schools  is  about  300. 

Superior  instruction  is  given  in  14  lyceums  (corresponding  to  our 
best  high  schools,  except  that  the  ancient  languages  are  not  taught), 
the  National  Institute  (corresponding  to  a  German  real  gymnasium), 
and  the  University  of  Chili,  at  Santiago,  which  embraces  faculties  of 
law,  medicine,  physical  and  mathematical  sciences,  and  pharmacy, 
also  a  department  of  the  fine  arts. 

Theology  is  provided  for  by  six  theological  seminaries,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Roman  Catholic  authorities.  Each  of  these  has 
also  an  academical  department  for  instruction  in  the  higher  pre- 
paratory studies. 

There  is  a  School  of  Arts  and  Trades  at  Santiago,  with  a  five- 
years'  course,  for  the  special  instruction  and  training  of  such  as 
desire  to  become  skilled  mechanics. 

To  these  add  a  national  library,  with  some  50,000  volumes,  an 
astronomical  observatory,  and  a  national  museum  of  natural  history. 
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and  we  have  a  summary  of  the  chief  intellectual  helps  furnished  to 
the  people  of  Chili. 

CHINA. 

The  Chinese  empire  was  not  specially  represented  by  educational 
objects  displayed  in  its  own  magnificent  court;  but  it  was  so  admir- 
ably represented  by  the  work  of  its  delegate-pupils  in  the  Connecticut 
section  (already  noticed  in  that  connection),  and,  finally,  by  those  dele- 
gates themselves,  who,  to  the  number  of  115,  visited  the  Exhibition 
under  guidance  of  the  Hon.  Dr.  Northrup,  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Education  of  Connecticut,  that  we  deem  it  proper  to  make  at  least 
this  mention  of  what  we  cannot  but  regard  as  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting and  important  representations  made  at  Philadelphia. 

The  time  is  so  recent  when  China  was  entirely  shut  in  from  the 
re.st  of  the  world,  refusing  even  the  concession  of  commercial  rela- 
tions, that  one  is  filled  with  astonishment  and  hope  by  this  new  order 
of  things.  It  is  not  necessary  to  assume  that  the  Chinese  nation  has 
become  satisfied  of  the  inferiority  of  its  civilization :  it  may  still 
regard  itself,  as  a  whole,  superior  to  any  other  nation  on  the  earth. 
But  that  the  Chinese  Government  and  people  have  been  so  impressed 
by  the  spirit  of  progress  abroad  in  the  world,  and  everywhere  work- 
ing its  revolutions,  as  to  be  willing  not  only  to  throw  open  the  gates 
of  the  Celestial  Empire  to  the  commerce  of  the  nations,  but  to  send 
learned  representatives  into  foreign  countries  to  report  upon  their 
character  and  condition,  and  even  to  send  the  flower  of  Chinese 
youth  into  the  midst  of  what  is  the  newest  and  most  progressive  of 
all  nations,  that  they  may  become  masters  of  modern  learning,  and 
so  help  to  bridge  over  the  mighty  chasm  between  the  Pa.st  and  the 
Present, — that  is  of  itself  a  sufficient  ground  for  universal  rejoicing. 
It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  this  century. 

DENMARK. 

The  little  kingdom  of  Denmark,  so  distinguished  for  the  intelli- 
gence of  its  people  and  the  high  character  of  some  of  its  institu- 
tions, was  barely  saved  from  non-representation  at  the  Philadelphia 
Exhibition,  by  H.  Muller,  of  the  Faroe  Islands,  who  presented  an 
interesting  collection  of  objects  in  natural  history;  by  C.  Harber, 
of  Copenhagen,  who  showed  an  extremely  interesting  collection  of 
ethnological  objects,  with  minerals  and  other  products  from  Green- 
land ;  by  G.  Hveisel,  of  Randers,  who  made  a  creditable  exhibition 
of  school-maps ;  and  by  two  or  three  other  persons,  publishers  of 
newspapers  and  periodicals,  unwilling  that  so  old,  honorable,  and 
enterprising  a  nation  should  go  wholly  unrepresented. 
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EGYPT. 

"The  oldest  people  to  the  youngest"  is  the  salutation  with  which 
Egypt  greeted  America  at  this  great  assembly  of  the  nations.  If  the 
terms  of  this  greeting  were  appropriate  as  applied  to  the  Egyptian 
exhibit  as  a  whole,  they  were  no  less  so  as  restricted  to  the  group  of 
Education  and  Science ;  for  in  these  Egypt  is  indeed  old, — as  old  as 
her  pyramids.  Where  she  stood  long  centuries  ago  there  she  is 
to-day.  Relatively,  she  has  gone  backward  some  thousands  of  years; 
for,  once  the  teacher  of  mankind,  she  is  now  among  the  humblest  of 
learners :  the  penalty  of  standing  still, — to  speak  as  generously  as 
possible, — while  the  other  nations  have  joined  the  march  of  the  ages. 

There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  made  a  special  effort  to  repre- 
sent the  education  of  that  country  at  Philadelphia;  and  yet  there 
was  a  very  gratifying  recognition  of  the  group  by  the  Ministry  of 
Public  Instruction,  to  whose  thoughtful  and  intelligent  interest  the 
Western  world  is  indebted  for  the  opportunity  to  turn  the  leaves  of 
a  number  of  text-books  used  in  the  schools  on  the  Nile,  to  examine 
some  maps  and  charts  of  Egyptian  manufacture,  and  to  admire  some 
drawings  not  unlike  the  vast  number  of  such  works  from  the  pencils 
of  Americans  and  Europeans. 

In  the  scientific  division  of  our  group,  there  was  also  an  interest- 
ing exhibit  of  ethnological  and  archaeological  collections  from  the 
National  Museum,  at  Cairo. 

For  some  eight  centuries,  or  more,  the  primary  instruction  of 
Egypt  has,  for  the  most  part,  been  practically  limited  to  reading, 
writing,  and  learning  the  Koran.  The  teacher,  barely  able  to  master 
this  narrow  curriculum,  has  .sat  in  the  lightest  corner  of  the  dismal 
hut  called  a  school-house,  and,  with  a  gravity  becoming  his  high 
estate,  taught  each  child,  in  turn,  to  name  the  Arabic  characters; 
then  to  put  them  together  to  form  syllables ;  then  to  form  words ; 
then  to  put  letters  and  words  upon  a  rude  slate ;  then  to  commit  to 
memory  successive  passages  of  the  Koran  as  the  teacher,  himself  in 
possession  of  the  only  copy  of  the  precious  book  known  to  the 
school,  wrote  them  down  one  at  a  time,  until  the  whole  was  learned; 
when  he  has  been  sent  forth  sufficiently  schooled  for  the  ordinary 
purposes  of  life. 

Recently  a  new  light  has  dawned  upon  the  men  in  power,  and  a 
determination  has  been  reached  to  "  change  all  that."  Under  the 
organic  law  of  1868,  regulating  public  instruction,  the  Government 
becomes  the  careful  protector  as  well  as  controller  of  the  public 
schools;  looks  after  the  provision  of  more  suitable  places;  appoints 
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teachers,  upon  the  presentation  of  examiners'  certificates ;  adds  the 
elements  of  arithmetic  to  the  other  branches  heretofore  exclusively- 
taught  in  the  primary  schools ;  provides  for  the  printing  and  distri- 
bution (not  without  price)  of  the  books  approved  by  the  ministry; 
and  fixes  many  other  very  judicious  regulations  not  only  for  primary, 
but  also  for  the  secondary  and  special  schools. 

Moreover,  there  has  been  an  awakening  among  the  several  colonies, 
French,  Italian,  English,  American,  and  others,  which  have  planted 
themselves  in  portions  of  that  country,  as  well  as  among  the  religious 
denominations ;  so  that  not  only  have  new  schools  been  established, 
but  the  old  ones  have  been  much  improved. 

The  statistics  of  primary  Arabic  schools  show  that  they  number 
over  1200,  and  are  attended  by  over  44,000  pupils. 

Superior  education  is,  of  course,  much  better  provided  for  than 
primary.  Besides  the  great  Mohammedan  university  ("  El  Azhar," 
The  Flourishing),  founded  in  970,  said  to  number  314  professors  and 
9668  students,  gathered  not  only  from  all  parts  of  Egypt,  but  also 
from  all  the  countries  of  Northern  Africa,  and  from  Southern  and 
Western  Asia,  there  are  some  80  higher  institutions,  general  and 
special,  governmental,  denominational,  and  "  European,"  with  an  ag- 
gregate of  nearly  500  teachers,  and  some  8000  students,  of  whom 
about  one-third  are  girls. 

FRANCE. 

Much  to  the  regret  of  all  friends  of  education,  the  French  republic 
was  but  very  meagrely  represented  in  education  proper.  The  Min- 
ister of  Public  Instruction  sent  valuable  documents,  representing  the 
Institut  de  France  and  the  College  de  France, — two  institutions  very 
justly  distinguished  throughout  the  world;  also  documents  giving 
information  concerning  the  National  Library,  the  Special  School  of 
Living  Oriental  Languages,  and  other  public  institutions  of  great  im- 
portance ;  but  he  did  not  favor  us  with  any  showing  of  the  present 
condition  of  education  of  all  classes  and  grades,  such  as  we  had  hoped 
to  see. 

The  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  of  Commerce  made  exhibition  of 
the  objects  granted  as  encouragement  to  the  most  successful  culti- 
•^vators  of  the  soil  and  breeders  of  stock. 

The  Industrial  Society  of  St.  Quentin  and  of  Aisne  sent  beautiful 
-specimens  of  plain  sewing,  embroidery,  and  design  for  various  fabrics, 
which  received  great  attention,  and  not  more  because  of  their  real 
merit  than  because  of  the  peculiar  interest  attaching  to  a  school  of  so 
much  importance,  sustained  by  the  manufacturers  of  the  locality, 
aided  by  citizens  of  the  department. 
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The  Society  for  Elementary  Instruction  sent  specimens  of  work 
done  by  pupils  of  the  schools  under  its  care,  at  Paris,  with  the  Bul- 
letin of  the  Society,  and  a  published  account  of  its  labors  and  achieve- 
ments. The  work  in  sewing  was  beautifully  done,  and  beautifully 
shown  in  cases  especially  prepared  for  the  purpose.  One  of  these, 
containing  a  complete  suit  of  both  under  and  outer  garments  for  a 
girl  of  thirteen  or  fourteen,  made  by  girls  in  the  School  of  Rue 
de  la  Lune,  and  designed  for  some  worthy  American  orphan,  was 
intrusted  by  the  Judges  to  Mrs.  E.  W.  Hutter,  President  of  the 
Northern  Home  for  Friendless  Children  and  Associated  Institute  for 
Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Orphans,  for  presentation  to  some  deserving 
soldier's  orphan. 

The  facts  presented  by  this  Society  are  full  of  interest.  It  origi- 
nated in  a  report  made  in  1814,  by  distinguished  and  philanthropic 
members  of  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  National  Industry, 
who  had  been  deputed  to  inquire  into  the  methods  of  popular  instruc- 
tion in  England  and  Switzerland,  and  who,  upon  their  return,  urged 
and  procured  the  formation  of  a  society  having  for  its  object  the  in- 
troduction into  France  of  a  kind  of  intellectual  and  moral  education 
better  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  lower  classes.  Besides  the  ceaseless 
clerical  opposition  it  encountered,  it  was  often  antagonized  by  men 
of  influence  in  the  Government.  Still,  it  has  continued  its  labors 
without  intermission  or  faltering  for  more  than  sixty  years,  and  to-day 
points  with  just  pride  to  the  following  among  other  achievements : 
It  was  instrumental,  in  its  earlier  day,  in  the  appointment,  by  the 
Interior  Department  (then  embracing  education  as  a  bureau),  of  can- 
tonal committees,  charged  with  the  supervision  of  primary  instruction 
throughout  the  kingdom.  It  founded  several  schools  for  the  sake  of 
illustrating  the  advantages  of  the  method  of  mutual  instruction,  of 
instrumental  and  vocal  music  in  schools,  of  gymnastics,  and  of  tablet 
instruction  in  reading,  arithmetic,  and  grammar.  It  also  spread  a 
knowledge  of  these  improvements  throughout  all  Europe,  in  all  the 
French  provinces  of  Asia  and  Africa,  and  even  in  America.  It  was 
instrumental  in  the  introduction  of  instruction  in  geography,  linear 
design,  and  history  into  the  primary  schools  of  France;  led  to  the 
establishment  of  regimental  schools  for  the  army,  of  schools  for  ma- 
rines, and  prison  schools ;  and  encouraged  the  founding  of  popular 
communal  libraries.  For  the  reward  of  faithful  teachers  and  scholars 
it  has  founded  many  prizes  highly  esteemed.  It  has  published  nu- 
merous treatises  on  pedagogy,  on  elementary  sciences,  and  practical 
morality,  some  of  which — e.g.,  those  by  Francour,  Jussieux,  and  Jo-. 
mard — have  won  great  distinction.     It  has  also  diffused  first  notions 
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of  anatomy,  chemistry,  and  political  economy.  Since  181 5  it  has 
pubh'shed,  monthly,  a  Journal  of  Popular  Education,  whose  great 
value  has  been  extolled  by  the  most  eminent  men  of  France.  Its 
aims  have  been  free  instruction,  lay  instruction,  and  universal  educa- 
tion; to  which  end  it  has  not  failed  to  make  the  most  of  the  examples 
furnished  by  the  systems  of  Northern  Germany  and  the  United  States. 
It  has  also  opened  successive  competitions,  with  high  prizes,  for  the 
best  text-books  for  use  in  the  elementary  schools  of  country  com- 
munes; has  encouraged  the  establishment  oi  salles  d'asile,  inspected 
the  schools,  and  distributed  thousands  of  rewards ;  and,  finally,  it  has 
established  free  normal  courses  of  instruction  for  young  women,  in 
which  thirty-eight  lecturers  and  other  instructors — some  of  these 
men  of  great  eminence — have,  in  late  years,  taught  nearly  a  thousand 
pupils.  One  of  them,  M.  Lebland,  member  of  the  National  Assem- 
bly, has  the  honor  of  having,  by  authority  of  the  Society,  opened  the 
first  course  of  instruction  in  moral  science  ever  founded  for  women 
in  France.  In  concluding  this  notice,  it  is  worthy  of  mention  that  the 
Society  has,  since  its  foundation,  awarded  14,138  prizes  to  male  and 
female  teachers  and  to  lady  directors  oi salles  d'asile,  as  follows:  gold 
medals,  33;  silver-gilt  medals,  4;  silver  medals,  1726;  bronze  medals, 
5138;  honorable  mentions,  7179;  extraordinary  prizes  of  1000  francs, 
3  ;  extraordinary  prizes  of  500  francs,  5  ;  prizes  for  competition,  50. 
It  has  recompensed  the  works  of  authors,  teachers,  and  pupils  by  the 
distribution  of  130  silver  medals,  270  bronze  medals,  and  300  honor- 
able mentions.  It  has  made  about  300  reports  or  notices  upon 
methods  of  instruction  and  works  of  various  kinds,  and  has  rendered 
assistance  in  money,  books,  and  material  to  more  than  900  schools; 
its  expenditures  in  these  and  the  other  ways  referred  to  aggregating 
about  2,000,000  francs. 

Kindred  to  this  work  of  the  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Ele- 
mentary Instruction  is  that  of  the  Creche  Society  {Societe  des  Creches), 
also  located  at  Paris.  The  creche  is  an  institution  peculiar  to  France. 
At  least  it  had  its  origin  there,  and  its  development ;  though  there  is 
no  reason  certainly  why  it  should  not  be  planted  in  all  great  cities, 
since,  unfortunately,  there  are  none  in  which  there  are  not  great  num- 
bers of  poor  mothers  obliged  to  work  out,  and  yet  without  the  ability 
to  make  provision  for  their  little  ones  during  the  long  days  of  their 
absence  from  home.  It  had  its  origin  with  Monsieur  F.  Marbeau, 
of  Paris,  who  in  his  work  of  examining  the  salles  d'asile,  under  a 
commission  from  the  local  committee  of  primary  instruction,  many 
years  ago,  was  deeply  impressed  by  the  necessities  of  many  poor 
working-women,  as  well  as  touched  by  the  misfortunes  of  their  suf- 
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faring  babes.  He  said  to  himself,  "  With  what  care  society  watches 
over  the  children  of  the  poor!  From  two  years  to  six,  the  asile ; 
from  six  years  even  to  the  age  of  puberty,  the  primary  school ;  then 
the  classes  and  schools  for  adults.  What  charity,  what  thoughtful 
providence,  in  these  institutions  !  But  why  not  take  infancy  itself 
into  the  nursery  of  our  care?"  It  was  done.  The  appeal  of  the 
philanthropist  was  accompanied  by  a  plan  of  an  institution  he  so 
happily  named  tlie  cradle.  To-day  there  are  31  creches  in  Paris  and 
its  neighborhood,  caring  for  over  3000  infants,  at  an  expense  to  pat- 
rons of  over  30,000  francs  per  annum  ;  the  remainder  being  met  by 
the  parents  of  the  children.  Great  pains  are  taken  in  all  things  that 
bear  upon  the  health,  comfort,  neatness,  and  intellectual  and  moral 
development  of  the  infants  thus  befriended,  and  much  in  addition  is 
conferred  upon  the  mothers  in  the  way  of  restraining  and  stimu- 
lating influences  and  wholesome  practical  advice.  The  establish- 
ments, being  as  favorably  located  as  possible  and  adapted  to  the 
purposes  of  the  Society,  are  neatly  furnished  and  scrupulously  kept. 
The  nurses  are  chosen  with  the  utmost  care,  and  physicians  are 
employed  to  regularly  visit  the  little  ones,  who  are  in  all  respects 
more  tenderly  and  completely  cared  for  than  it  would  be  possible 
for  their  mothers  to  care  for  them  had  they  no  necessity  calling 
them  from  their  homes.  The  children  are  taken  to  the  creche  by 
their  mothers  in  the  morning  as  early  as  they  like  after  5.30  o'clock 
A.M.,  and  taken  home  again  at  any  time  before  8.30  p.m.  The  mother 
takes  clean  clothes  for  the  child  when  she  goes  in  the  morning,  and 
takes  away  soiled  ones  at  night.  During  the  day  she  visits  it,  if 
unweaned,  to  give  it  nourishment.  The  sum  to  be  paid  for  all  this 
tender  care  of  her  little  one  during  15  hours  is  20  centimes  (5  cents), 
— enough,  it  is  reckoned,  to  compensate  the  nurse.  Surely  this  wise 
and  beautiful  charity  should  commend  itself  to  the  philanthropic  in 
all  lands. 

It  remains  to  notice  one  other  exhibit  in  this  connection, — that  of 
the  Messrs.  A.  Chaix  &  Co.,  of  the  central  printing-house  and  library 
of  the  railways  at  Paris,  who  claim  our  attention  on  account  of  the 
"institutions"  founded  and  sustained  by  them,  within  their  own  es- 
tablishment, in  the  interest  of  their  workmen,  therr  apprentices,  and 
the  children  of  those  connected  with  their  large  business.  The  insti- 
tutions maintained  by  them  are  of  three  classes :  (i)  "  Institutions  de 
Prevoyance;"  (2)  "  Enseignement  Professionnel ;"  (3)  "Participation 
aux  Benefices." 

The  provident  institutions  are  these : 

1.  The  Society  of  Mutual  Help;  which,  in  case  of  sickness,  assures 
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to  employees  and  to  workmen  2  francs  a  day,  and  i  franc  a  day  to 
workwomen  and  apprentices ;  also  medical  services. 

2.  The  Superannuation  Fund,  founded  by  an  annual  levy  of  5  per 
cent,  upon  the  profits  of  the  house  (of  Chaix  &  Co.)  for  the  benefit  of 
persons  who  have  been  three  years  in  its  employ,  the  advantages  ot 
the  fund  to  be  available  at  60  years  of  age,  or  after  20  years  of  service. 

3.  The  Special  Apprentice  Pension  Fund,  created  by  means  of  a 
gift  of  15  francs  a  year  by  M.  Chaix  to  each  youth,  and  producing  at 
the  age  of  55  years  a  contingent  annuity  of  about  400  francs. 

4.  The  Savings  Capital  of  Apprentices,  formed  by  means  of  reserves 
effected  upon  their  monthly  pay,  which,  when  remitted  to  them,  at 
the  end  of  apprenticeship,  amount  to  550  or  600  francs. 

5.  The  School  Savings  Fund,  formed  by  the  apprentice  making 
leave  payments  {versements  facultatifs),  which  are  deposited  in  their 
names  at  the  Savings  Bank  of  Paris.  M.  Chaix  makes  a  gift  of  5 
francs  upon  the  opening  of  each  new  account  of  this  sort. 

6.  Accidental  Assurance,  in  favor  of  apprentices,  guaranteeing  them 
a  contingent  annuity  of  250  to  300  francs  a  year,  according  to  the 
age  of  the  injured. 

7.  Life  Insurance;  500  francs  being  paid  to  the  parents  of  an 
apprentice  in  case  of  his  death. 

The  professional  instruction  provided  for  by  Messrs.  Chaix  &  Co. 
includes : 

1.  Technical  instruction,  given  by  special  masters  or  foremen  to 
apprentice-compositors,  to  apprentice-founders,  and  to  the  youths 
connected  with  the  different  branches  of  the  service. 

2.  Primary  instruction,  given  by  ten  chiefs  of  service  and  employees 
of  the  establishment,  and  comprising  17  courses  for  the  pupil-com- 
positors (2  hours  being  given  to  class-work  each  day),  and  10  courses 
for  the  foundry  apprentices  and  others ;  the  pupils  admitted  to  which 
are  divided  into  two  classes,  according  to  age  and  advancement  in 
study,  each  enjoying  one  hour's  instruction  daily.  Besides  these 
instructions,  they  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  library  provided  for  the 
establishment,  together  with  such  means  of  encouragement,  in  the 
way  of  honors,  prizes  in  money,  reports,  etc.,  as  are  found  useful. 

The  participation  benefits  consist  of: 

I.  The  Participation  Fund,  for  the  employees  and  workmen,  formed 
by  meaijs  of  pre-assessment  of  10  per  cent,  upon  the  profits  of  the  es- 
tablishment for  the  benefit  of  persons  who  have  been  three  years  em- 
ployed, and  which  is  divided  into  two  parts ;  5  per  cent,  being  paid 
every  year,  and  5  per  cent,  being  placed  in  reserve  and  forfeited  in 
case  of  leaving  the  house.     This  is  additional  to  the  5  per  cent,  which 
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the  same  parties  may  have  in  the  Superannuation  Fund,  heretofore 
mentioned.  The  total  sum  arising  from  these  assessments  had 
amounted  on  the  31st  of  December,  1874,  to  187,844  francs. 

2.  The  Share  Fund  (caisse  de  repartition)  for  apprentices,  designed 
to  allow  to  young  compositors  a  share  of  the  profits  realized  from  the 
work  which  they  themselves  execute.  This  share  varies  from  40  to 
250  francs  a  year  for  each  apprentice,  according  to  age,  character  of 
service,  etc. 

As  was  fitting,  this  union  of  philanthropy  with  business  enterprise 
has  gained  for  Messrs.  A.  Chaix  &  Co.  much  di.stinction  and  many 
very  honorable  rfecognitions.  In  view  of  the  growing  discontent 
among  the  laboring  classes  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere,  and 
the  frequent  serious  differences  between  capital  and  labor,  we  have 
felt  justified  in  devoting  so  much  space  to  the  foregoing  account  of 
the  praiseworthy  and  apparently  very  successful  efforts  of  a  large 
business-house  in  Paris  to  furnish  a  practical  solution  of  a  question 
which,  until  fairly  settled,  is  bound  to  disturb  the  peace  of  society  in 
all  countries  more  and  more. 

Finally,  we  come  to  the  magnificent  collective  exhibition  of  books 
shown  by  19  of  the  leading  publishers  of  France,  under  the  title  of 
"  Le  Cercle  de  la  Librarie  de  I'lmprimerie  et  des  Industries  qui  s'y 
rattachent."  As  these  exhibits  are  to  be  reported  upon  by  M.  Fouret, 
of  our  own  number,  so  especially  competent  to  that  task,  they  will 
not  be  noticed  at  any  length  in  this  connection.  We  cannot  forbear 
this  much,  however,  namely,  that  the  world  has  rarely,  if  ever,  seen 
a  great  collection  of  books  so  faultless  in  all  the  particulars  which 
are  embraced  in  the  book-making  art.  Paper,  typography,  arrange- 
ment, illustration,  binding,  seem  each  to  have  done  their  best  to  add 
something  more  to  the  attractive  power  of  French  genius  and  learn- 
ing. Nor,  in  view  of  the  befitting  modesty  of  our  accomplished  col- 
league, who  will  probably  decline  to  speak  of  his  own  great  house — 
the  house  of  Hachette  &  Co.,  so  justly  distinguished  for  their  edu- 
cational, literary,  scientific,  and  art  publications — as  it  deserves,  can 
we  omit  to  say  that  it  could  hardly  have  been  more  handsomely  rep- 
resented had  the'  members  thereof  not  seen  fit  to  place  their  splendid 
exhibit  liors  concours.  The  valuable  French  writings,  published  under 
the  direction  of  M.  Ad.  Regnier,  and  the  great  dictionaries  of  the 
French  language,  of  history,  of  geography,  of  chemistry,  of- botany, 
of  practical  life,  of  France,  and  of  antiquities,  by  distinguished 
authors,  were  of  themselves  enough  to  exalt  the  reputation  of  any 
publishing-house  in  the  world.  But  to  these  were  added  their  col- 
lection of  popular  literature  ;  their  Biblioth'eque  des  Mellieurs  Romans 
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Strangers ;  their  great  illustrated  publications,  historical,  literary, 
and  scientific;  their  learned  editions  of  the  principal  Latin  and  Greek 
classics,  and  many  other  works ;  in  view  of  all  which,  the  Judges 
regretted  that  the  circumstances  did  not  admit  of  their  recommend- 
ing the  award  they  so  fully  deserved. 

The  comparative  non-representation  of  France  in  matters  more 
purely  educational  is  doubtless  chiefly  due  to  the  transition,  or  at 
least  uncertain,  state  in  which  such  matters  are  there  found  at  present. 
They  are  not  what  the  present  Government  desires  to  make  them, 
nor  is  it  believed  that  the  statistics  previously  collected  are  wholly 
trustworthy.  Practically,  the  friends  of  education  seem  to  have  con- 
sidered it  a  choice  between  non- representation  and  misrepresentation. 
It  is  safe  to  say,  there  is  room  enough  for  improvement,  especially  in 
elementary  education,  and  it  is  to  be  devoutly  wished  that  they  who 
are  in  authority  may  gain  a  realizing  sense  of  the  popular  need. 
Whatever  may  be  done  under  an  empire,  it  is  plain  enough  that  a 
republic  must  rest  on  the  intelligence  of  the  people.  If  the  republic 
of  France  acknowledges  this,  let  it  face  the  30  per  cent,  of  illiterates 
over  the  age  of  six,'  and  resolutely  set  about  the  work  of  their  en- 
lightenment. 

GERMANY. 

The  German  empire  was  quickly  passed  in  review  educationally — 
more  quickly  than  we  had  desired ;  for  the  advanced  position  occu- 
pied by  the  German  States  made  at  least  the  people  of  the  New 
World  more  anxious  to  see  what  they  would  bring  together  for 
the  inspection  of  educators  than  any  other  country  whatever.  The 
schools  were  not  represented  at  all,  and  even  the  inventors  and  manu- 
facturers of  apparatus,  appliances,  etc.,  were  there  only  enough  to 
remind  the  vjsitor  of  the  high  quality  of  German  models,  globes, 
maps,  and  the  like.  J.  Schroeder,  of  the  Polytechnic  Industrial  Insti- 
tute, at  Darmstadt,  whose  models  for  instruction  in  stereometry, 
crystallography,  descriptive  geometry,  machine-building,  and  archi- 
tecture have  found  their  way  into  so  many  schools  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  gained  for  him  honorable  recognition  at  London,  Paris, 
and  Vienna,  as  well  as  at  Philadelphia,  made  a  beautiful  exhibition 
of  his  products.  Dr.  Hermann  Grothe,  of  Berlin,  showed  a  collec- 
tion of  articles  for  use  in  technical  instruction ;  Paul  Loeff,  of  Berlin, 
models,  designs,  and  descriptions  of  industrial  establishments,  for 
purposes  of  instruction  in  technical  schools;  Heinrich  Keller  Sohn, 
of  Darmstadt,  a  beautiful  herbarium  of  the  most  important  grasses, 
designed  for  the  same  uses ;  and  Wilhelm  Hermes,  of  Berlin,  made 
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a  very  extensive  and  interesting  showing  by  published  volumes  of 
his  drawing  designs,  so  arranged  as  to  constitute  a  progressive  system. 
There  was  also  a  very  admirable  exhibition  of  free-hand  drawings 
by  Professor  Jacobstahl,  of  the  Gewerbe  Institute,  at  Berlin,  illustra- 
ting his  improved  system  of  instruction  in  drawing.  The  professor 
has  taught  his  system  with  extraordinary  success  in  the  Institute, 
and  has  been  instrumental  in  its  introduction  into  other  schools 
and  other  portions  of  Germany.  A  leading  peculiarity  of  it  is  that, 
instead  of  leaving  the  pupils  to  work  privately  at  their  desks  from 
separate  copies,  the  teacher,  with  a  bold  and  skillful  hand,  puts  the 
lines  or  forms  to  be  copied  upon  a  board  or  upon  suitable  paper,  in 
the  presence  of  the  whole  class,  meanwhile  explaining  his  work  as 
he  goes  along,  and  communicating  to  them  the  inspiration  of  his 
own  genius.  The  successive  steps  from  straight  lines  to  curved  lines 
and  wave  lines,  from  the  single  angle  to  the  elements  of  the  Greek 
border,  and  so  on,  is  certainly  philosophical,  and  must  commend  it 
to  teachers  of  art. 

Of  literature  and  specimens  of  the  different  graphic  arts  Germany 
made  a  large  and  very  attractive  display,  to  which  the  reporter  for  that 
particular  class  will  doubtless  do  justice.  It  was  natural  that  they 
who  originated  not  only  printing,  but  some  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  the  engraver's  art,  and  through  whose  missionary  labors 
the  "  art  preservative''  was  introduced  in  many  other  countries,  during 
the  fifteenth  century,  should  feel  an  honorable  ambition  to  keep 
their  position  in  the  foreground.  In  some  respects  they  have  main- 
tained the  supremacy;  they  have  made  Berlin,  Leipsic,  and  Stuttgard 
the  great  book-marts  of  the  world,  and  they  annually  issue  from  the 
German  press  more  new  publications — new  works,  continuations  of 
new  works,  and  new  editions — than  are  issued  in  any  two  or  three 
other  countries  in  the  world ;  the  actual  number  of  such  issued  in 
1875  being  over  10,000.  The  Germans  have  also  succeeded  in 
carrying  certain  branches  of  the  illustration  of  books  to  as  high  a 
state  of  perfection  as  they  have  reached  even  in  France, — perhaps, 
of  fine  wood-engraving,  some  will  say  higher, — but  this,  when  added 
to  the  excellent  quality  of  the  matter,  is  the  most  that  can  be  said 
in  their  favor.  Many  publishers  still  persist  in  using  the  execrable 
German  characters  instead  of  the  Roman,  which  are  universal  in  all 
other  portions  of  the  Continent,  as  well  as  among  all  peoples  which 
speak  the  English,  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  or  Portuguese  tongue, 
and  which  are  at  once  more  simple,  more  legible,  and  more  beautiful. 
Nor  is  this  all :  the  Germans  print  upon  poor  paper,  and  bind  with 
a  clumsiness  that  is  offensive  to  good  taste.     At  this  Exhibition  the 
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classic  works  of  Goethe  and  Schiller,  which  should  have  been  pre- 
sented in  magnificent  dress,  were  found  printed  on  cheap,  dingy 
paper,  with  narrow  margins,  and  next  to  no  cover  at  all. 

The  German  text-books,  more  especially  their  elementary  text- 
books, are  still  more  obnoxious  to  criticism.  They  are  often  pro- 
fusely illustrated,  but  the  illustrations  display  genius  neither  in  the 
design  nor  yet  in  execution.  They  would  appear  to  have  been 
gotten  up  on  the  theory  that  anything  is  good  enough  for  children 
did  we  not  know  that  in  no  country  on  the  civilized  globe  is  the  child 
so  heartily  loved  and  carefully  nurtured.  This  shabbiness  of  the 
German  school-books  is  rather  due  to  those  habits  of  economy,  in 
which  they  have  been  reared  for  many  generations,  coupled  with  the 
desire  to  make  the  books  for  children,  as  well  as  for  the  common 
people  of  every  ,age,  so  cheap  that  not  even  the  poorest  need  be 
denied  them.  This  palliates  the  fault,  but  it  does  not  wholly  excuse 
it.  There  is  economy  in  making  school-books  as  attractive  as  pos- 
sible in  their  dress,  and  as  fully  adapted  as  possible  to  the  purposes 
of  instruction. 

The  condition  of  education  in  Germany  can  only  be  learned  by 
gleaning  from  many  sources,  since  there  is  no  system  for  the  whole 
empire.  Each  nation  manages  its  educational  matters  in  its  own 
way,  as  the  several  States  manage  them  in  this  country. 

The  Germans  have  been  leading  all  other  nations  in  education  for 
many  decades,  we  may,  indeed,  say  for  some  generations.  But  they 
have  not  yet  attained  to  perfection,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  observe 
that  they  are  themselves  conscious  of  the  more  important  faults  and 
deficiencies,  and  are  resolutely  engaged  in  trying  to  make  things  still 
better. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Of  the  British  empire  less  must  be  said  than  of  Germany  even. 
But  few  of  the  colonies  or  dependencies  made  an  attempt  to  repre- 
sent their  education,  and  the  central  Government  did  very  little.  A 
few  publishers  of  books,  charts,  periodicals,  etc.,  to  be  properly 
noticed  in  the  special  report  on  Class  306,  were  creditably  repre- 
sented ;  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association,  for  promoting 
the  education  and  employment  of  the  blind,  sent  writing-frames, 
embossed  books,  and  raised  maps,  which  have  received  commenda- 
tion ;  the  Ordnance  Survey  Office  presented  several  highly  meritori- 
ous maps  of  portions  of  England  and  Scotland,  some  on  rollers  and 
some  in  portfolios  ;  and  the  Geological  Survey  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  represented  by  geological  maps, 
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sections,  10  volumes  of  memoirs,  descriptions  of  the  maps,  15  volumes 
of  British  Organic  Remains,  and  5  volumes  of  Mineral  Statistics,  to- 
gether constituting  a  splendid  showing  of  a  geological  surveywhich, 
for  thoroughness  and  perfection  of  work,  is  probably  unsurpassed  by 
any  that  has  ever  been  attempted.  But  of  British  education,  only  one 
phase  was  presented, — the  beautiful  side,  the  art  phase.  South  Ken- 
sington Museum  was  there,  by  order  of  the  Lords  of  the  Committee 
of  Council  on  Education,  with  four  grand  divisions  of  objects,  to  wit : 

1.  Objects  illustrating  the  system  and  results  of  instruction  given 
to  students  in  schools  of  art  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  as  fol- 
lows: (i)  A  series  of  drawings  by  students,  showing  the  various 
stages  of  instruction  in  use  in  the  schools  of  art ;  (2)  architectural 
studies  in  Italy,  by  the  late  Mr.  Godfrey  Sykes,  a  former  pupil ;  (3) 
photographs  of  objects  of  art  in  South  Kensington  Museum,  colored 
by  students  of  the  school,  and  chromo-lithographs  executed  from  them; 
(4)  photographs  of  Limoges  enamels  of  various  descriptions,  painted 
in  gresaille;  (5)  a  series  of  photographs,  colored  by  a  student  for 
reproduction  in  chromolithography,  to  illustrate  the  majolica  collec- 
tion in  the  Museum  ;  (6)  etchings  of  objects  in  the  Museum,  executed 
in  the  etching  class  by  advanced  students  of  the  South  Kensington 
School  of  Art;  (7)  design  drawn  to  ^-scale  for  a  centre-piece, 
awarded  the  prize  of  £^0,  in  1875,  by  the  Goldsmiths'  Company, 
London ;  (8)  several  medals  executed  by  a  former  student  of  the 
Birmingham  School  of  Art;  and  (9)  24  specimens  of  wall-paper,  de- 
signed by  students  in  the  Kensington  School. 

2.  Reproductions  of  works  of  art  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum, 
as  distinct  from  copies  by  students  in  the  art  schools,  namely:  (i)  A 
collection  of  plaster  reproductions  of  ivories  belonging  to  the  Mu- 
seum ;  (2)  paper-hangings  ornamented  by  designs  selected  from  pat- 
terns or  materials  in  the  Museum. 

3.  Objects  illustrating  the  construction  and  decoration  of  the  Mu- 
seum building. 

4.  Diagrams  prepared  for,  and  issued  by,  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  for  the  use 
of  schools  of  science  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  to  wit:  (i) 
Diagrams  to  illustrate  instruction  in  building;  (2)  table  of  British 
geological  strata,  showing  their  order  of  relative  superposition  and 
relative  thickness;  (3)  diagrams  to  illustrate  instruction  in  geology 
and  palaeontology;  (4)  diagrams  illustrating  the  classification  of 
animals;  (5)  diagrams  to  illustrate  instruction  in  machine  details; 
(6)  diagrams  to  illustrate  instruction  in  steam  and  the  steam-engine ; 
(Z)  diagrams  to   illustrate   instruction   in   mechanics ;  ,each  class  of 
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Such  diagrams  having  been  prepared  under  scientific  direction  of 
men  eminent  in  the  several  departments  represented. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  most  of  these  numerous  objects  are 
Worthy  of  great  praise.  They  show  not  only  how  important  a  work 
is  done  by  this  great  institution,  but  that  it  is  doing  that  work  re- 
markably well.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  first  objects  shown 
by  it  on  similar  occasions,  or  even  with  those  shown  but  a  few  years 
since,  at  Paris  and  Vienna,  have  also  noted,  with  the  highest  satis- 
faction, that  great  progress  has  been  made  by  it,  both  in  the  happy 
influence  it  is  exerting  upon  the  industries  of  the  kingdom  and  in 
the  effort  towards  the  forming  of  distinctive  British  styles  of  indus- 
trial art.  The  influence  of  a  grand  central  training  school  like  this, 
associated  with  such  a  museum  of  industrial  art,  and  directly  con- 
nected with  more  than  a  hundred  local  art  schools  distributed  through- 
out the  kingdom,  and  to  which  it  gives  general  guidance^  and  the 
important  advantage  of  a  lo.an  of  models,  drawings,  designs,  and 
objects  for  their  use,  together  with  the  best-trained  instructors,  i.s 
beyond  the  power  of  calculation.  It  has  already  raised  many  British 
art-industries  from  their  low  condition  in  1851  to  an  equality  with 
those  of  other  nations,  at  that  time  far  superior;  while  in  some 
branches  it  has  gained,  or  is  fast  gaining,  for  England  an  undoubted 
supremacy.  The  decorative  furniture,  glass-ware,  and  jewelry  of  Bir- 
mingham and  other  cities;  the  china-ware  of  Staffordshire;  the  cut- 
lery of  Sheffield  ;  the  carpets  of  Kidderminster ;  the  shawls  of  Paisley; 
the  woolens  of  Leeds  and  Huddersfield ;  and  the  laces  of  Notting- 
ham ; — all  these,  and  many  more  of  the  famous  manufactures  of  Great 
Britain,  have,  by  their  marked  improvement,  taught  a  lesson  in  the 
economical  value  of  art-instruction  which  is  now  pretty  well  under- 
stood in  all  civilized  lands.  The  Kensington  Art  School  and  Museum 
are,  materially  considered,  the  best  investment  the  British  Govern- 
ment ever  made ;  their  aesthetic  and  moral  value,  that  is  yet  more 
incalculable. 

The  Royal  School  of  Needle-Work  is  one  of  the  most  recent 
of  their  fruits.  This  school  was  recently  founded  and  opened  in 
Exhibition  Road,  South  Kensington,  under  the  patronage  of  her 
Majesty  the  Queen,  the  Presidency  of  her  Royal  Highness  the 
Princess  Christian  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  and  the  Vice-Presidency 
of  Lady  Marion  Alford.  It  is  governed  by  a  council  of  noble  ladies, 
and  is  under  the  trusteeship  of  Earl  Brownlow,  Earl  Wharncliff,  and 
Sir  W.  E.  Welby,  M.  P.  Its  objects  are  twofold :  first,  the  restora- 
tion of  ornamental  needle-work,  for  secular  purposes,  to  the  high 
place  it  once  held  among  decorative  arts;  and,  second,  the  provision 
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of  agreeable  and  profitable  employment  for  gentlewomen  whom  the 
changes  of  fortune  have  brought  to  the  necessity  for  some  sort  of 
remunerative  labor. 

The  needle-work  is  designed  and  supervised  by  artists,  with  the  aid 
of  a  number  of  ladies  already  skilled  both  in  the  use  of  the  needle 
and  in  the  art  of  instruction ;  so  that  whoever  would  have  a  commis- 
sion executed,  whether  great  or  small,  has  but  to  communicate  with 
the  Secretary,  giving  a  general  idea  of  what  is  wanted.  A  copy  of 
the  ordfer  is  referred  to  the  artist  specially  gifted  in  that  branch  of 
work,  who  prepares  the  design  accordingly.  This  is  then  placed  in 
the  hands  best  adapted  to  its  execution,  and  in  due  time  all  is  ready 
to  be  delivered,  or  to  be  passed  over  to  an  approved  upholsterer, 
should  the  work  be  of  a  kind  to  require  his  co-operation. 

The  report  of  the  school  for  1875  shows  that  1 10  ladies  are  already 
employed  as  workers,  with  a  staff  of  20  instructors,  who  also  employ 
their  hands,  that  they  may  teach  by  example  as  well  as  by  precept. 
It  is  worthy  of  honorable  mention  that  the  most  distinguished  mas- 
ters of  design  have  gladly  lent  their  co-operation  to  this  interesting 
enterprise,  and  that  they  have  thus  enabled  the  school  to  accomplish 
results  which  are  marvelous  even  in  the  eyes  of  art-critics.  The 
ladies,  too,  have  shown  an  aptitude,  artistic  taste,  and,  in  some  cases, 
inventive  genius  most  interesting  to  observe.  So  rapid  has  been 
their  improvement  and  the  growth  of  the  taste  for  artistic  work  that 
the  gentlewomen  who  originated,  conduct,  and  compose  this  school 
appear  not  only  to  have  done  a  most  happy  thing  for  their  own  class, 
but  also  to  have  commenced  a  work  that  will  spread,  until  the  beautiful 
field  of  art  needle-work  shall  have  offered  a  refined  and  profitable 
employment  to  tasteful  women  of  all  classes  and  conditions  in  all 
countries. 

In  view  of  the  achievements  of  this  unique  institution,  it  is  not 
more  surprising  than  it  is  gratifying  that  its  managers  early  conceived 
the  idea  of  being  represented  at  Philadelphia.  All  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  look  into  the  elegant  pavilion  erected  by  them  in  the  midst 
of  the  English  court  will  agree  that  this  idea  was  admirably  carried 
out.  The  pavilion  was  about  twelve  feet  square,  with  the  richest  and 
most  pleasing  decorations  inside  and  outside.  Each  of  the  walls  was 
covered  with  embroidered  paneling  devised  by  Mr.  William  Morris, 
Mr.  Walter  Crane,  and  Mr.  G.  F.  Bodley,  and  a  number  of  eminent 
designers,  of  whom  Messrs.  Wade,  Pollen,  and  Atchison  were  chief. 
The  doors  were  hung  with  exquisite  portieres ;  window-curtains  of 
rich  and  beautiful  quality  and  pattern  were  displayed ;  and  the  chairs, 
screens,  cabinets,  etc.,  with  which  the  pavilion  was  furnished  afforded 
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an  opportunity  for  beautiful  illustrations  of  the  many  uses  to  which 
the  work  of  the  school  could  be  applied.  A  beautiful  screen,  orna- 
mented with  a  floral  embroidery,  by  the  Princess  Christian  ;  curtain 
borders,  with  a  graceful  lily  on  a  background  of  deep  red,  designed  by 
the  Princess  Louise,  Marchioness  of  Lome  and  member  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  School ;  a  hanging  covered  with  a  delicate  arabesque  tracery, 
with  pale  primary  tints  harmoniously  intermixed  with  neutral  shades, 
designed  by  Mr.  Morris,  as  well  as  a  curtain  with  honeysuckle,  wild 
hyacinth,  and  acanthus  leaves  on  a  pure  blue  satin  ground,  and  beau- 
tifully executed  figure-designs  by  Mr.  Crane  for  wall-hangings  and 
curtains,  were  conspicuous  among  the  great  number  of  exquisite 
works  composing  an  exhibition  which,  in  the  view  of  many,  surpassed 
the  most  treasured  embroideries  of  mediaeval  times. 

Had  a  representation  also  been  made  of  the  work  accomplished 
by  England  in  many  other  departments  of  education,  the  progress 
achieved  would  have  appeared  only  at  a  less  marked  advantage.  For, 
really,  very  great  strides  have  been  made  towards  forming  a  national 
system,  comprehensive  and  thorough,  from  the  infant  school  to  the 
universities.  That  is  what  England  should  have.  It  is  not  creditable 
to  her  that  such  a  system  was  not  formed  long  ago.  But  she  is  now 
moving,  and  the  thing  will  be  accomplished. 

The  stati-stics  for  England  and  Wales,  collected  by  the  Committee 
of  Council,  show  a  population  of  school  age  (two  to  fifteen)  amounting 
to  7,183,538,  in  a  total  population  of  33,098,400.  Number  of  seats  in 
schools,  2,861,319;  pupils  enrolled,  2,497,602;  pupils  present  at  ex- 
aminations, 2,034,007 ;  average  attendance,  1,678,759;  pupils  qualified 
by  attendance  to  earn  the  grants  of  assistance  by  the  Government, 
1,457,075  ;  pupils  individually  examined,  857,844;  number  of  young 
children  qualified  by  attendance  to  earn  grants,  408,461  ;  pupils  indi- 
vidually examined  in  higher  branches,  84,620 ;  number  who  passed 
in  one  subject,  35,212;  in  two  subjects,  26,474;  certified  teachers, 
18,714;  assistant  teachers,  2489;  pupil  teachers,  27,031.  In  Scot- 
land, where  the  school  age  is  five  to  thirteen  years,  the  statistics 
show  a  large  proportionate  enrollment  and  average  attendance.  But 
the  best  showing  that  cah  be  made  for  the  United  Kingdom  leaves 
an  immense  multitude  of  children  unprovided  for  and  unschooled. 
At  the  great  centres  much  is  being  done.  London  has  been  aroused, 
and  is  doing  nobly.  It  is  said  that  over  100  new  school  buildings 
were  erected  last  year.  There  is  no  little  friction  on  questions  of 
Church  and  State,  but  they  must  soon  be  settled  on  the  side  of 
larger  freedom  and  in  the  interest  of  better  and  more  universal 
education;  meantime  the  conflict  serves  to  .stir  up  the  people  and 
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make  the  whole   community  alive   to   the   great  interest  so  long 
strangely  neglected. 

At  the  centres,  moreover,  higher  education  is  undergoing  some 
important  changes.  Even  the  universities  have  felt  the  kindling  touch 
of  the  age,  and  manifest  gratifying  signs  of  new  life  and  a  growing 
sympathy  with  the  moving  present.  England's  first  step  should  be 
towards  systematic  organization  and  management,  under  the  direction 
of  a  minister  of  the  most  enlightened  and  comprehensive  views. 

BRITISH   COLONIES   AND   DEPENDENCIES. 

Of  the  many  colonies  and  dependencies  of  the  British  empire  but 
few  were  represented  in  Group  XXVIII.,  and  most  of  them  only  very 
partially. 

Bermudas. — The  Government  exhibited  a  large  general  map  of  the 
Bermudas,  prepared  by  the  Royal  Engineers  and  Major  Crawford, 
R.  A.,  which  possessed  merit  as  a  piece  of  good  work,  and  was  much 
studied  by  those  interested ;  also,  a  fac-simile  of  the  earliest  published 
map  of  Bermuda,  from  Norwood's  survey  of  1616,  together  with  very 
interesting  examples  of  the  ancient  records  of  the  colony  from  the 
same  date,  and  original  deeds  of  land  by  the  Bermuda  Company. 
More  interesting  than  these  was  the  school-map  of  Bermuda,  pre- 
sented by  the  Board  of  Education ;  showing  that  the  people  of  those 
narrow  and  isolated  domains  have  not  been  without  some  means  of 
education  during  these  250  years. 

The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  represented,  through  Commissioners 
of  British  origin,  by  very  interesting  collections  of  natural  products, 
and  of  the  domestic  utensils,  weapons,  etc.,  of  the  natives  of  that 
colony. 

Mauritius,  likewise,  was  only  nominally  represented  in  this  group. 
A  collection  of  medicinal  plants  of  the  island,  with  copies  of  a  pub- 
lished work  describing  them  ;  copies  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  Mauritius,  from  1870  to  1875,  and  one 
or  two  other  publications, — barely  enough  to  show  that  science  and 
learning  have  a  footing  there. 

New  South  Wales,  though  not  the  exhibitor  of  any  objects  illus- 
trating the  character  and  condition  of  the  school-instruction  furnished 
to  the  people  of  that  colony,  nevertheless  did  make  a  beautiful  exhi- 
bition of  specimens  of  the  fauna  of  Australia,  contributed  for  the  pur- 
pose by  the  following  parties :  by  the  New  South  Wales  Commis- 
sioners, 137  species  of  the  birds  of  Australia,  many  of  them  in  pairs; 
by  the  trustees  of  the  Australian  Museum,  25  species  of  the  mam- 
malia, and  100  species  of  the  birds  of  Australia.     Besides  which,  the 
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Commissioners  supplied  an  important  demand  by  presenting  a  neat 
pamphlet,  prepared  by  their  authority,  on  the  Progi'css  and  Resources 
of  New  South  Wales.     From  this  document  we  learn  that  education 
is  a  department  of  the  State.     "  All  schools  supported  by  the  State 
are  under  Government  inspection,  and   the  sanie  course  of  secular 
instruction  is  adopted  in  all.     The  course  includes  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,    grammar,    geography,  object-lessons,   singing,   drawing, 
geometry,  algebra,  and   Latin,  with  permission  to  teachers  to  pro- 
duce, if  possible,  higher  results.     All   the   teachers   are  examined 
and  certificated.     Every  town  and  considerable  village  has  its  State 
primary  school,  and    itinerant   teachers   are  appointed  to  visit  the 
families  of  settlers  scattered  through  '  the  bush.'     The  fee  for  tuition 
is  a  shilling  a  week,  and  where  this  cannot  be   met  there  is   no 
charge.     The  University  of  Sydney  was  established  and  endowed  in 
185 1.     Its  guaranteed  annual   income  from  public  funds  is  ;£'5000, 
and  it  has  the  power  of  granting  degrees  in  arts,  law,  and  medicine. 
Provision  is  made  for  affiliated  colleges  of  the  four  principal  religious 
denominations,  with  the   guarantee  from   public  funds   of  half  the 
cost  of  the  buildings,  where  the  denominations  have  contributed  the 
other  half,  and  ;^300  per  annum  towards  the  salary  of  each  principal. 
Under  these  provisions  three  affiliated  colleges  have  been  erected." 

New  Zealand,  as  should  have  been  expected,  made  a  larger  exhi- 
bition, but  it  was  most  of  it  in  Classes  311  and  312  (scientific  organ- 
izations, museums,  etc.).  There  was  ideally  nothing  to  show  what 
educational  provision  has  been  made  for  colonists  or  natives.  A  col- 
lection of  official  maps,  a  geological  map,  a  physical  map,  and  a 
model  in  relief  of  the  islands,  with  plans  and  diagrams  of  gold-fields, 
all  by  Dr.  Hector,  Geologist,  Director  of  the  Colonial  Museum,  etc., 
and  all  well  executed,  with  a  geological  map,  on  a  small  scale,  by  Mr. 
E.  Ravenstein,  and  various  Government  publications,  as  well  as  pub- 
lications of  scientific  and  industrial  organizations, — these  together 
constituted  a  very  interesting  exhibit  and  entitled  several  of  the  ex- 
hibitors to  the  commendation  of  the  Judges.  The  several  volumes 
illustrating  the  geology  of  New  Zealand  are  admirable  products  of 
the  press,  besides  representing  a  great  amount  of  valuable  scien- 
tific work.  Much  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  eight  volumes  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Neiv  Zealand  Institute,  edited  by  Dr.  Hector, 
which  were  beautifully  illustrated  as  well  as  printed.  The  Institute  is 
doing  a  very  useful  work,  and  is  liberally  fostered  by  the  Colonial 
Government.  A  Report  of  the  New  Zealand  Exhibition,  held  recently, 
gives  one  a  very  favorable  impression  of  the  resources  and  industrial 
enterprise  of  the  colony.     A  History  of  the  Birds  of  New  Zealand,  by 
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Walter  Launy  Bgdy,  Sc.D.,  is  deserving  of  notice  for  the  quality  of 
the  scientific  work  and  the  beauty  of  its  illustrations. 

The  exhibit  in  Class  312  was  one  of  great  interest  and  value,  com- 
prising 69  different  articles  and  classes  of  articles  illustrating  the  gar- 
ments, ornaments,  weapons,  etc.,  of  the  natives,  present,  and  for  many 
generations  back.  This  collection  was  made  for  the  Commissioners 
by  R.  W.  Woon,  R.M.  Among  the  many  interesting  specimens  of 
■  work  by  the  natives  were  several  flax  mats,  interwoven  with  the 
beautiful  feathers  of  native  birds.  These  were  sent  as  presents  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Queensland  confined  her  exhibit  in  this  group  to  the  same  gen- 
eral class  of  objects, — to  numerous  specimens  in  natural  history, 
including  furred  skins  of  animals,  cases  of  stuffed  animals  and  birds ; 
and  various  publications,  including  Ornithology  of  Australia,  and 
volumes  of  Queensland  newspapers. 

Tasmania  sent  newspapers,  a  volume  of  .statistics  from  the  Govern- 
ment statistician,  volumes  of  the  Legislative  Council  and  Legislative 
Assembly,  various  maps,  charts,  and  descriptive  works  on  Tasmania, 
and  Meteorological  Tables  for  thirty  years,  from  the  Royal  Society 
of  Tasmania.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  "  education  is  compulsory 
and  of  a  most  comprehensive  character,"  that  "  there  is  scarcely  any 
remote  district  in  which  there  is  no  school,"  and  that  no  loop-hole  is 
allowed  to  the  careless  parent  to  permit  him  to  let  his  children  drift 
into  ignorance"  {Official  Repoi't  of  the  Victoria  Exhibition  of  i8y^), 
it  would  have  been  very  interesting  to  have  seen  some  authoritative 
statement  relating  to  the  organization  and  condition  of  the  Tasmania 
schools,  and  even  a  few  specimens  of  the  work  done  by  the  children 
they  educate. 

Victoria,  the  most  populous  and  most  advanced  of  the  Australian 
colonies,  sent  a  very  considerable  and  extremely  interesting  educa- 
tional exhibit.  The  Educational  Department  of  Victoria  was  repre- 
sented by  documents,  and  by  photographic  views  of  a  large  number  of 
the  State  schools,  which  give  one  a  very  favorable  impi-ession  of  the 
intelligent  interest  felt  by  the  Colonial  Parliament  in  educational 
matters.  As  in  most  new  countries,  the  population  is  very  unevenly 
divided,  Melbourne,  the  capital,  has,  with  its  suburbs,  a  population 
of  some  250,000,  while  in  one  of  the  extreme  northwestern  counties 
the  census-takers  did  not  find  a  single  inhabitant,  and  in  others  the 
population  is  very  scattered.  This,  of  course,  operates  against  a  full 
supply  of  educational  facilities.  Again,  the  inhabitants  are  mostly 
foreign-born,  and  of  many  nationalities.  Nevertheless,  the  statistics 
show  that  of  every  1000  persons  over  five  years  of  age  the  nuinber 
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of  those  who  could  both  read  and  write  was  804,  and  that  of  the 
remaining  196,  128  could  read;  thus  leaving  but  68  in  every  looo 
who  were  totally  illiterate.  Of  the  population  over  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  871  could  both  read  and  write,  and  74  could  read  only, 
leaving  55  per  lOOO  wholly  uneducated.  Primary  education  is  free, 
compulsory,  and  secular. 

The  higher  education  is  furnished  in  a  considerable  number  of 
schools  of  the  academic  or  collegiate  grade,  and  in  the  University  of 
Melbourne.  The  University  is  modeled  after  Oxford  and  Cambridge; 
has  power  to  grant  degrees  in  the  arts,  in  law,  medicine,  and  music, 
but  not  in  divinity,  surgery,  or  engineering.  The  faculty  of  arts  em- 
braces engineering,  and  consists  of  3  professors  and  4  lecturers ;  the 
faculty  of  law  has  a  dean  and  4  lecturers;  the  faculty  of  medicine,  i 
professor  and  6  lecturers.  The  first  degrees  in  arts  were  conferred 
in  1858,  the  first  in  medicine,  in  1862;  the  first  in  law,  in  1865. 
Number  of  students  in  the  University,  about  180,  or  one  student  to 
every  4500  inhabitants, — a  larger  proportion  than  is  found  in  the 
mother- country.  Besides  attending  to  the  ordinary  duties,  the  pro- 
fessors conduct  two  examinations  yearly,  known  as  matriculation 
examinations,  which  at  the  same  time  guard  the  entrance  to  the 
University,  test  the  efficiency  of  the  secondary  schools  of  the  whole 
colony,  and  secure  persons  qualified  for  the  civil  service  of  the  colony. 
The  candidate  for  matriculation  in  the  University  must  pass  in  at 
least  six  of  the  following  nine  studies :  English  language,  history, 
geography,  arithmetic,  algebra,  Euclid,  Latin,  Greek,  and  French  or 
German.  To  be  eligible  for  the  civil  service  one  must  pass  in  four 
of  the  studies,  including  English  and  arithmetic.  The  number  of 
candidates  offering  themselves  of  late  years  has  been  between  450 
and  600.  The  University  has  an  annual  grant  of  ;£'9000,  and  derives 
about  .£'5000  from  other  sources. 

The  blind  of  Victoria  are  provided  for  in  the  Victoria  Asylum  and 
School  for  the  Blind,  which  sent  to  the  Exhibition  many  samples  of 
the  handiwork  of  its  pupils,  including,  especially,  a  great  number 
and  variety  of  baskets,  basket  perambulators,  basket  reticules,  port- 
•.manteaus  and  trunks,  chairs,  mats,  and  fancy  wool-work. 

The  Victoria  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  provides  a  home  and  in- 
rstruction  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  generally,  and  assists  in  the  main- 
•tenance  of  such  as  are  unable  to  pay  the  required  fees.  This  asylum 
also  has  an  industrial  department,  from  which  there  were  shown  some 
very  good  samples  of  work. 

Scientific  investigation  is  promoted  in  the  colony  by  a  number  of 
active  organizations,  and  by  an  Industrial  and  Technological  Museum. 
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Art-culture  is  assisted  by  a  National  Museum  of  the  Fine  Arts,  to 
which  Parliament  has  repeatedly  made  very  liberal  grants,  and  which 
has  connected  with  it  two  flourishing  schools, — the  School  of  Painting 
and  the  School  of  Design. 

Physical  culture,  so  important  everywhere,  and  so  sadly  neglected 
in  most  countries,  has  been  encouraged  by  the  establishment  of  a 
National  Gymnasium,  in  which  classes  are  conducted  for  youths  and 
adults  of  both  sexes ;  besides  which,  provision  is  made  in  the  new 
Education  Act  for  training  in  military  evolutions,  as  well  as  in  the 
usual  exercises  of  the  gymnasium,  in  connection  with  all  the  State 
schools.  To  make  this  work  the  more  thorough,  normal  instruction 
in  gymnastics  is  provided  for  teachers  of  the  public  schools. 

Finally,  the  Victorians  have  shown  a  most  laudable  ambition  to 
supply  the  whole  people  with  library  facilities,  and  to  this  end  have 
adopted  some  methods  which  are  worthy  of  notice.  Besides  the 
lesser  libraries  in  the  smaller  cities  and  towns,  of  which  there  are 
many  connected  with  athenaeums,  mechanics'  institutes,  and  the 
larger  schools  of  the  colony,  there  are  several  of  considerable 
magnitude  in  the  city  of  Melbourne,  especially  these :  the  Parlia- 
ment Library,  for  the  use  of  members  of  Parliament  and  of  the 
Executive  Council,  containing  some  35,000  volumes,  and  supported 
by  public  moneys,  which  have  been  voted  in  annual  sums,  since  its 
foundation  in  1852,  amounting  to  over  ^25,000;  the  Library  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  founded  in  1854,  which,  in  1869,  had  received  and 
expended  sums  amounting  to  nearly  ^10,000,  and  has  over  10,000 
volumes;  the  Library  of  Melbourne  University,  which,  in  1869,  had 
received  out  of  the  endowment  nearly  ;£"8ooo,  and  had  nearly  10,000 
volumes;  the  Library  of  the  Melbourne  Athenaeum,  sustained  by  sub- 
scription, and  possessed  of  nearly  12,000  volumes;  and,  most  impor- 
tant of  all,  the  Public  Library,  supported  by  votes  of  Parliament, 
which,  in  1869,  had  yielded  ;^47,S35,  and  had  57,370  volumes. 
This  Public  Library  is  peculiar  in  many  respects.  It  is  free  to  all 
who  wish  to  consult  it.  Its  beautiful  and  ample  apartments  afford 
excellent  accommodations  for  about  650  readers.  Its  books  are  so 
classified  and  arranged  in  the  order  of  treatment,  from  those  which 
deal  with  inanimate  matter  and  the  material  forces  to  those  which 
treat  of  the  lowest  organizations  of  animal  life,  and  so  on  to  those 
dealing  with  the  highest  form  of  speculation.  They  are  so  grouped 
in  the  alcoves  and  on  the  shelves,  and  are  so  labeled,  as  to  be  very 
readily  found  by  any  one  who  has  familiarized  himself  with  the  gen- 
eral plan,  and  each  reader  freely  examines  the  books  in  their  places 
and  helps  himself  to  what  he  wants.     All  the  books,  when  not  in  use, 
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are  made  secure  against  dust,  sunlight,  and  gaslight  by  Holland 
blinds,  which  run  on  rollers,  and  great  pains  are  taken  to  have  the 
books  kept  neatly  and  attractively  bound.  Finally,  there  is  a  lending 
department,  which  comprises  duplicates  of  a  large  number  of  valuable 
works  not  commonly  found  in  the  country  libraries,  and  which  are 
loaned  out  for  periods  of  three,  four,  or  six  months,  or  even  longer, 
not  to  individuals,  but  to  societies,  institutions  of  learning,  and  lesser 
libraries,  and  in  numbers  varying  from  100  to  300.  They  are  packed 
in  neat  oak  cases  of  uniform  length,  and  holding  about  50  volumes, 
each  lined  with  green  baize,  bound  with  brass,  with  strong  handles  at 
the  ends,  and  with  a  sliding  cover,  so  that  when  arrived  at  their  des^ 
tination  the  boxes  may  serve  as  book-cases.  In  this  way,  when  pro- 
tected by  water-proof  tarpaulin  covers,  they  are  ea.sily  transported  to 
any  part  of  the  colony.  Thousands  of  volumes  are  annually  loaned 
to  different  places,  to  the  great  satisfaction  and  advantage  of  a  much 
greater  number  of  readers,  who  would  otherwise  very  rarely  or  never 
enjoy  the  bounty  of  the  Government  in  this  most  important  regard. 

Dominion  of  Canada. — Although  but  one  or  two  provinces  of  the 
Canadian  Dominion  were  represented,  the  exhibition  by  one  of  these 
was  so  large  and  admirable  that  we  have  reserved  it  to  the  la.st,  as 
crowning  all  the  representations  connected  with  the  British  name. 
Quebec  showed  several  models  of  the  buildings  and  grounds  of  her 
principal  collegiate  institutions,  and  of  the  Reformatory  School  at 
Montreal ;  and  from  Nova  Scotia  there  was  a  small  display  of  text- 
books, maps,  etc ,  together  with  pupils'  handiwork  from  the  Blind 
Asylum  at  Halifax,  and  photographs  of  school-houses;  but  it  was 
left  for  another  to  do  honor  to  the  Dominion  by  a  display  which  in 
some  respects  far  transcended  that  of  any  other  country. 

It  was  the  Province  of  Ontario,  for  many  years  so  well  known  to 
the  educational  world  on  account  of  the  great  intelligence  and  zeal 
with  which  it  has  labored  to  form  and  perfect  a  school  system  that 
should  combine  the  freedom  and  flexibility  of  the  best  systems  in 
the  United  States  with  the  systematic  organizations  of  the  schools  of 
Germany, — it  was  this  most  enterprising  and  progressive  Province 
that  received  tributes  of  praise  from  the  representatives  of  all  nations 
and  won  new  honors  for  the  Canadian  name. 

The  Ontario  exhibit  comprised  four  general  divisions,  each  with 
many  subdivisions  and  sections. 

Division  I.  embraced  reports  of  educational  institutions;  photo- 
graphs and  models  of  school  buildings;  pupils'  work;  school 
methods,  etc. ;  22  sets  of  reports  and  other  documents,  affording  the 
careful  student  of  education  an  opportunity  to  gain  an  excellent 
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knowledge  of  what  was  aimed  at  and  what  had  been  already  accom- 
plished. Handsome  large  photographs  gave  one  a  good  idea  of  the 
material  provision  made  for  the  University  of  Toronto ;  the  University 
of  Trinity  College,  Toronto ;  the  Victoria  Methodist  University,  at 
Coburg;  the  Knox  Presbyterian  College  and  the  La  Salle  Roman 
Catholic  Institute,  of  Toronto;  ladies'  colleges  at  Coburg,  Brantford, 
Whitby,  and  Hamilton.  There  were  also  representations,  by  views 
or  publications,  of  the  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  lunatic,  and  inebriate 
asylums  established  and  managed  by  the  Government,  together  with 
hospitals,  reformatories,  and  penal  institutions  of  the  State.  There 
were  also  like  representations  of  the  Education  Department,  which 
controls  all  matters  relating  to  the  public  and  high  schools;  of  the 
normal  and  model  schools  at  Toronto,  and  the  Provincial  Normal 
School  at  Ottawa;  of  the  4  collegiate  institutes  at  Hamilton,  Brantford, 
Peterborough,  and  Kingston  (schools  which  have  not  less  than  4 
masters  and  60  male  classical  pupils);  of  10  high  schools  (which 
rest  upon  what  are  called  the  "public"  or  common  schools,  and  are 
designed  to  fit  students  either  for  business  or  to  enter  the  University); 
and,  finally,  of  15  public  or  primary  free  schools,  open  to  all  children 
of  school  age  (five  to  twenty-one).  The  order  of  arrangement  and 
the  facts  presented  gave  evidence  of  a  well-arranged  system.  The 
law  requires  all  children  to  be  educated  somewhere.  Inspectors  are 
required  to  take  a  census  of  the  children,  and  if  any  of  suitable  age 
are  found  who  have  not  been  under  instruction  for  at  least  four 
months  of  the  year,  they  must  notify  the  parents,  and  can  impose  a 
fine  of  one  dollar  per  month  for  each  child  if  the  neglect  continues, 
or  may  lay  a  complaint  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  who  has  power 
to  fine,  and,  in  default,  imprison  for  the  offense.  The  child  once 
entered  and  carried  through  the  primary  school,  he  may  thence  pass 
into  the  high  school,  and  thence  to  the  University. 

The  plans  shown  were  of  9  public  and  high  schools  and  grounds; 
the  models,  one  of  a  rural  district  school-house,  one  of  a  primary  city 
school,  with  interior  views,  showing  seats,  desks,  waiting-rooms,  and 
lavatories,  and  one  of  a  building  for  a  "  collegiate  institute."  The 
show  of  school-fittings  and  furniture  was  quite  good ;  but,  so  far  as 
seats  and  desks  are  concerned,  they  are  not  up  to  the  American 
standard. 

The  school-work  was  neither  large,  various,  nor  remarkable  for 
excellence,  although  some  of  the  free-hand  and  mechanical  drawings 
were  very  good,  especially  those  from  the  Normal  School  and  the 
School  of  Practical  Science,  at  Toronto. 

Division  II.  comprised  authorized  text-books  for  primary  and  high 
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schools,  books  relating  to  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  library-  and 
prize-books.  The  books  for  the  school'  use  of  primary  schools  con- 
sisted of  reading-books  and  English  grammar;  text-books  in  arith- 
metic, geometry,  and  algebra;  in  geography,  history,  and  physical 
science,  together  with  a  large  list  of  miscellaneous  works,  as,  e.g., 
on  drawing,  music,  gymnastics,  agriculture,  moral  science,  etc.  The 
books  authorized  for  collegiate  institutes  and  high  schools  were  for 
instruction  in  Latin  and  Greek;  ancient  history,  classical  geography, 
and  antiquities;  French  and  German;  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  Euclid; 
modern  geography  and  history;  the  natural  and  physical  sciences; 
miscellaneous,  as  in  the  case  of  the  public  schools.  The  normal 
school  works  were  on  the  science  of  education,  practical  education, 
theory  and  practice  of  education,,  home  and  early  education,  kinder- 
garten and  object  training,  physical  education,  school-house  architec- 
ture, speaking  and  elocution,  the  sciences,  teachers'  aids  in  teaching, 
etc.  An  interesting  fact  in  relation  to  text-books  must  not  be  omitted 
here:  they  are  furnished  by  the  Education  Department  at  wholesale, 
and  purchased  at  rates  averaging  about  35  per  cent,  off  the  retail 
prices  where  they  are  made. 

There  was  also  an  interesting  showing  of  the  manner  in  which 
library-  and  prize-books  are  supplied  to  the  schools  in  Ontario, 
together  with  samples  of  work  in  the  departments  of  history,  voy- 
ages and  travels,  biography,  literature,  zoology,  ethnology,  physi- 
ology, botany,  agriculture,  chemistry,  geology,  natural  philosophy, 
practical  life,  fiction,  etc.  Books  of  all  these  and  other  classes  are 
furnished  from  the  depository  of  the  Education  Department  at  a 
remarkable  advantage  for  public  libraries ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  the 
Government  adds  100  per  cent,  to  all  sums  raised  by  municipal 
councils,  school  corporations,  or  furnished  from  other  local  sources; 
and,  secondly,  the  Education  Department  purchases  the  books  at 
large  discounts  from  the  ordinary  prices.  The  same  generous  rule 
applies  in  the  case  of  all  books  purchased  for  use  as  prizes  in  the 
public  schools.  A  wise  and  noble  provision  this, — one  that  might 
be  copied  with  infinite  gain  by  all  the  Governments  of  the  world. 

Division  III.  of  the  Ontario  exhibit  comprised  all  sorts  of  appli- 
ances, such  as  tablets,  material  for  object-lessons,  maps,  charts,  globes, 
and  philosophical  apparatus  for  instruction  in  every  department  and 
branch  of  learning  represented  in  the  public  schools ;  all  of  which 
are  provided  to  the  schools  of  the  province  on  the  same  terms  as 
the  books  for  libraries,  namely:  the  Government  adds  100  per  cent, 
to  any  sum,  not  less  than  $i,,  which  may  be  raised  and  trans- 
mitted from  high  and  primary  schools,  and  forwards  the  appliances, 
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etc.,  to  the  value  of  the  amount  thus  augmented  upon  receiving  a 
list  of  the  articles  required,  the  order  for  the  same  being  verified  by 
the  corporate  seal  of  the  school  trustees.  More  than  this,  the  Edu- 
cation Department  has  caused  factories  to  be  established,  in  which  a 
large  proportion  of  the  articles  thus  furnished  to  the  schools  are 
made  of  better  quality,  and  at  a  much  lower  price  than  they  could  be 
imported  from  other  countries.  This  division  of  the  exhibit  was 
extremely  rich  and  valuable.  Nothing  of  the  kind  approached  it  in 
the  whole  Exhibition.  Many  mammoth  glass  cases  contained  the 
objects  (typical  only  of  the  great  collections  in  the  Educational 
Museum  and  the  Depository  at  home),  all  admirably  classified  and 
arranged  by  Dr.  May,  under  general  instructions  from  the  Department. 

Division  IV.  embraced  objects  for  use  in  teaching  the  blind  and 
the  deaf  and  dumb. 

Besides  this  exhibit  of  the  Education  Department,  there  were 
shown,  in  the  Agricultural  Building,  several  natural  history  collec- 
tions formed  in  Canada,  of  which  those  exhibited  by  G.  T.  Howell 
and  Chris.  Foster,  of  Hamilton,  Charles  Foley,  .of  Lindsay,  Ontario, 
and  P.  J.  Eagan,  of  Halifax,  were  the  chief. 

HAWAIIAN   ISLANDS. 

Hawaii  showed  but  few  things  in  her  beautiful  little  court  that 
could  be  claimed  by  us,  but  our  interest  in  a  country  whose  people 
were  so  recently  savage,  and  are  now  quite  rapidly  advancing  in  civ- 
ilization, inclined  us  to  treat  her  small  but  beautiful  collections  illus- 
trating the  flora  and  the  mineral  resources  of  the  islands  as  belonging 
to  our  group.  It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  of  the  total  population  of 
56,827,  no  less  than  7755  are  reported  as  children  in  the  242  schools, 
and  that  in  aid  of  the  greater  efficiency  of  the  schools  the  Govern- 
ment is  making  annual  expenditures  of  ;^40,ooo.  The  Hawaiian 
language  is  taught  in  the  Government  schools;  but  in  Honolulu  and 
other  large  towns  English  schools  have  been  established. 

ITALY. 

Though  very  rich  in  some  departments,  the  Italian  exhibit  had 
only  a  meagre  representation  of  objects  strictly  educational.  Never- 
theless, in  the  whole  group  there  were  many  which  interested  the 
Judges  and  deserved  their  commendation.  In  technical  and  pro- 
fessional education,  wherein  Italy  is  especially  strong,  there  was  but 
little,  save  some  fine,  large  drawings  from  the  hand  of  Professor  Alex- 
ander Rosse,  of  the  Practical  School  of  Ornamentation,  at  Milan, 
which  represented  a  method  of  instruction  in  drawing  and  design, 
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with  the  use  of  copies  drawn  with  a  free  hand,  and  so  large  as  to 
serve  for  a  whole  class  of  pupils ;  in  which  respect  it  resembles  the 
method  introduced  at  Berlin  by  Professor  Jacobstahl.  In  primary 
and  secondary  education  there  was  little  except  a  collection  of  text- 
books, presented  by  the  Commission,  several  of  which  were  found  to 
be  possessed  of  much  merit,  and  one  of  which — a  theoretical  and 
practical  grammar  of  the  English  language,  for  the  use  of  Italians,  by 
Professor  Theofilo  C.  Canne,  of  Florence — has  been  especially  com- 
mended for  its  many  excellent  qualities. 

In  Class  306  there  were  found  many  publications  of  merit,  and 
several  which  demanded  official  recognition.  Among  them,  geologi- 
cal works,  by  M.  Antonio  Stoppani,  who  has  done  much  to  popu- 
larize science  in  Italy ;  scientific  works,  anthropological,  hygienic, 
and  other,  by  M.  Paolo  Mantigazza,  of  Milan  ;  musical  publications, 
by  Francisco  Lucca,  of  Milan,  and  Ricbrdi's  Royal  Music  Establish- 
ment; a  magnificent  album,  in  three  volumes,  containing  illustrations 
of  the  most  remarkable  works  in  the  National  Museum ;  compre- 
hensive scientific  works  of  a  popular  character,  by  Professor  Quirico 
Filopanti,  of  Bologna ;  scientific  works,  from  Professor  I|ietro  Ta- 
cheni,  and  illustrated  architectural  works,  by  Dominico  B.  Graima, 
of  Palermo;  and  a  magnificent  mammoth  volume  of  representations 
of  the  Museo  Cavaleri.  The  last-mentioned  work  is  not  only  ex- 
ceedingly rich  in  itself,  but  it  represents  sacrifices  and  results  of  great 
magnitude.  The  Museo  Cavaleri  is  the  product  of  thirty  years  of 
persistent  devotion  on  the  part  of  Michael  Cavaleri,  a  distinguished 
jurist  of  Milan,  and  an  expenditure  of  over  1,000,000  francs.  The 
Museum  now  comprises  some  75,000  objects,  among  which  are 
20,000  rare  volumes  on  science  and  art;  100  ancient  manuscript 
books,  containing  12,896  colored  miniatures,  unique  and  beautiful; 
438  mediaeval  pictures  on  wood,  colored  with  gold ;  numerous  speci- 
mens of  ancient  armor,  and  silver  vases  inlaid  with  gold ;  a  great 
collection  of  very  valuable  engravings  ;  and  a  large  historical  col- 
lection of  coins  in  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  running  through  a  period 
of  ten  centuries.  These  valuable  collections,  though  formed  by  one 
man,  and  at  present  his  property,  are  designed  for  his  native  city  of 
Milan,  and  haye  already  been  opened  to  the  public. 

One  other  work  is  noticed  here,  though  rather  belonging  to  the 
Engineering  group,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  interest  attaching  to 
its  authorship, — a  large  plan  for  the  improvement  of  the  Tiber  and  the 
reclamation  of  a  large  area  of  what  is  now  not  only  waste  land,  but, 
owing  to  its  undrained  condition,  the  source  of  disease  to  a  large 
district  of  country.     The  plan  was  devised  and  presented  to  the  Gov- 
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ernment  by  General  Garibaldi  and  Professor  Filapanti :  it  has  been 
approved,  and  is  now  under  execution,  some  3,000,000  francs  having 
been  voted  to  commence  the  work. 

We  cannot  turn  from  Italy  without  an  expression  of  the  great 
pleasure  awakened  by  an  inquiry  into  the  growth  of  education  in  that 
country.  Multitudes  of  the  people  are  still  sitting  in  dense  darkness, 
'—in  some  provinces,  30  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population ;  in  others, 
40,  50,  and  even  75  per  cent., — but  even  these  appalling  figures  show 
a  decided  improvement  within  the  past  ten  years,  and  most  gratifying 
evidence  is  seen  that  the  forces  which  guarantee  improvement  are 
everywhere  at  work.  Ten  years  more  will  show  results  that  must 
gladden  the  friends  of  education  throughout  the  world.  Resistance 
to  the  efforts  at  liberalization  is  great  and  most  obstinate,  but  it  is 
sure  to  be  overcome. 

JAPAN. 

The  Japanese  educational  exhibit  was  at  once  large,  beautifully 
arranged,  and  highly  instructive.  Indeed,  there  was  almost  nothing 
left  to  be  desired.  It  would  scarcely  do  injustice  to  any  other  of  the 
foreign  exhibits  to  say  that,  in  point  of  completeness  and  orderly 
arrangement,  it  exceeded  all ;  while  the  great  interest  attaching  to 
so  splendid  a  representation  from  a  people  only  lately  found  in  the 
rank  of  advancing  nationalities,  fairly  gained  for  it  an  incontestable 
supremacy.  The  whole  seemed  the  result  of  a  systematic  plan, 
skillfully  devised,  and  no  less  thoroughly  executed,  by  the  Min- 
ister of  Public  Instruction. 

Elementary  instruction  was  represented  in  a  most  satisfactory 
manner  by  illustrations  of  the  Japanese  educational  systems  and 
methods ;  constitution  of  the  Japanese  educational  department,  with 
maps  showing  the  divisions ;  elementary  school-books,  equipments, 
and  apparatus,  including  furniture  for  school-rooms,  simple  toys  for 
assisting  in  the  instruction  of  the  very  young,  an  abacus,  arithmetical 
board,  pens,  ink-boxes,  slates,  pencils,  paper,  and  other  material,  maps, 
charts,  globes,  and  the  like;  also,  reading  and  writing  implements, 
in  former  use,  many  interesting  designs  and  photographic  views  of 
school  buildings,  including  some  interior  views,  showing  the  children 
in  the  schools,  and  examination-papers  of  various  kinds  from  the 
pupils. 

Middle  and  technical  education  was  represented  by  many  interest- 
ing collections  of  mammalia,  birds,  insects,  shells,  woods,  plants 
(with  descriptive  text),  and  models  of  fruits,  all  from  the  Imperial 
Museum  at  Tokio;  also,  by  maps,  historical  accounts,  and  catalogues 
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of  the  Botanical  Gardens  at  Tokio;  by  archaeological  collections 
forwarded  by  the  First  Japanese  Manufacturing  and  Trading  Com- 
pany; and  by  paintings  and  painting-materials,  lacquer-work,  show- 
ing the  process  of  manufacture  and  the  implements  used,  printing- 
type  and  the  manner  of  printing,  etc. 

Superior  and  professional  education  were  illustrated  by  several 
series  and  classes  of  objects  representing  the  Imperial  University  at 
Tokio,  and  its  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  Of  the  Univer- 
sity, there  were  photographic  views  of  the  buildings  and  of  groups 
of  students,  maps,  charts,  and  drawings  executed  by  members  of  the 
engineering  classes,  text-books  used  in  different  departments  of  study, 
and  a  considerable  amount  of  apparatus  illustrative  of  physics,  chem- 
istry, natural  philosophy,  engineering,  and  astronomy.  The  Medical 
Department  exhibited  ancient  and  modern  works  on  medicine  and 
surgery,  cases  of  medicinal  preparations  and  of  surgical  instruments 
and  apparatus,  reports  of  the  hospital  connected,  anatomical  charts, 
and  a  skeleton  of  the  human  body. 

The  libraries  of  Japan  and  Japanese  literature  were  represented 
by  photographic  views,  the  published  history,  regulations,  and  cata- 
logue of  the  Tokio  Library,  as  well  as  by  specimens  of  newspapers 
and  magazines,  and  a  number  of  important  literary  and  scientific 
works. 

Accompanying  this  full  and  beautiful  exhibit  there  were  publica- 
tions specially  prepared  for  the  occasion,  and  essential  to  an  under- 
standing of  Japanese  education,  that  would  have  done  credit  to  any 
country.  First,  there  was  a  very  complete,  beautifully  printed, 
descriptive  catalogue,  with  plans  of  the  Main  Building  and  of  the 
Japanese  court,  showing  the  position  of  each  group  of  objects,  as 
well  as  a  map  of  Japan,  and  quite  full  though  concise  accounts  of 
the  various  branches  of  industry  reprei^ented.  Next,  there  was  a  neat 
1 2mo  volume  of  200  pages,  giving  an  outline  of  the  history  of  educa- 
tion in  Japan,  a  history  of  Japanese  language  and  literature,  and  a 
sketch  of  the  Educational  Department;  then  pamphlets  containing  the 
regulations,  latest  report  of  the  Minister  of  Education  ;  also,  statistical 
tables,  showing  at  a  glance  the  number  of  public  and  private  schools 
in  the  empire,  with  the  number  of  their  pupils,  the  value  of  school 
property,  and  the  annual  expenditures  of  the  Government  for  the 
support  of  the  schools  of  different  kinds ;  and,  finally,  a  handsome 
little  volume  of  176  pages,  i2mo,  devoted  to  the  Tokio  Kaisei-Gakko, 
or  Imperial  University  of  Tokio,  and  presenting,  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  imitation,  lists  of  officers,  regulations  as  to  organization,  admissions, 
examinations,  etc.,  as  well  as  a  schedule  and  syllabus  of  each  and 


i874- 

1 8,7^1 2 
2,3*86 

Increase  for  the 
10,714 
2,204 

•   1,303.300 
.      421,807 

■   1,725,107 

293,684 
103,471 

397,155 
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every  course  of  instruction  given  in  the  institution,  and,  last  of  all, 
a  catalogue  of  the  students. 

From  these  documents  it  appears  that  since  the  organization  of  the 
Department  of  Education,  in  1 871,  there  has  been  a  marvelous  growth 
in  every  class  of  schools.  The  whole  empire  was  divided  into  seven 
grand  school-districts.  These  districts  are  subdivided  into  middle 
and  elementary  school-districts,  their  boundaries  having  reference  to 
the  convenience  of  the  children  in  reaching  the  schools,  and,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  the  ancient  communal  associations  of  the  people.  Of 
middle  school-districts  there  were  246;  of  elementary  districts,  46,115, 
at  the  date  of  the  last  report  (report  for  1874).  The  number  of 
elementary  school-districts  had  increased  by  1851  over  the  previous 
year.  The  increase  of  the  schools,  and  of  pupils  attending  them, 
was  as  follows  : 

Public  elementary  schools 
Private  elementary  schools 

Pupils  of  elementary  schools,  male  . 
Pupils  of  elementary  schools,  female 

Whole  number  of  pupils 

The  Minister  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  present  number  of 
elementary  schools  equals  30,000 ;  the  number  of  pupils,  2,000,000. 

The  elementary  schools  furnished  instruction  in  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  geography,  history,  morals  and  manners,  elementary  phys- 
ics, and  physiology.  The  elementary  school  period  properly  begins 
at  six  years  of  age  and  continues  eight  years.  It  is  divided  into  the 
junior  course  and  senior  course,  each  of  four  years ;  and  each  year  is 
divided  into  two  equal  periods. 

Of  middle  or  secondary  schools  there  is  a  great  deficiency,  which, 
however,  is  being  supplied  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Much  embarrass- 
ment is  also  felt  on  account  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  teaching  force, 
in  view  of  the  new  studies.  This  also  is  in  the  way  of  being  con- 
quered, for  a  normal  school  has  been  established  in  each  of  the  seven 
grand  districts,  and  a  special  normal  school  for  women  at  Tokio. 

The  term  of  study  in  the  normal  schools  is  two  years.  The 
branches  taught  are  Japanese  and  Chinese  literature,  with  practice  in 
reading,  writing,  and  composition;  geography  of  Japan  and  foreign 
countries,  with  exercises  in  map-drawing  and  the  use  of  maps  and 
globes;  mathematics,  including  Japanese  and  foreign  arithmetic,  ge- 
ometry, algebra,  and  trigonometry,  with  practice  in  the  use  of  slates 
and  blackboard ;  the  elements  of  physics  and  chemistry,  illustrated 
by  experiments;  physiology,  botany,  and  zoology;  political  economy, 
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ethics,  and  the  principles  of  government;  history,  including  that  of 
Japan  and  China  and  of  the  principal  Western  countries.  There  is  a 
training  school  connected  with  each  normal  school,  in  which,  during 
the  second  year  of  the  normal  course,  students  are  specially  instructed 
by' example,  themselves  taking  part  as  pupil-teachers.  The  pupils 
of  the  normal  schools  have  also  a  daily  conference  among  themselves 
and  with  the  teacher  of  practice,  at  which  questions  are  freely  asked 
and  answered. 

The  present  number  of  teachers  of  elementary  schools  is  33,611; 
of  teachers  of  all  classes  of  schools,  38,365. 

There  are  also  private  normal  schools.  The  number  of  both  the 
State  and  local  schools,  with  the  number  of  teachers  and  students,  is 
reported  as  follows:  schools,  52  ;  teachers,  295  ;  students,  5002. 

What  are  known  as  Foreign-Language  "Schools  have  become  an 
imperative  necessity,  since,  as  is  manifest,  the  higher  education, 
especially  the  new  education,  must,  for  the  present,  come  to  them 
through  foreign  tongues.  Accordingly,  in  addition  to  the  consider- 
able number  of  such  schools  conducted  under  private  auspices,  the 
Government  has  established  one  in  each  of  the  seven  grand  districts. 
Students  who  have  completed  the  junior  course  in  the  elementary 
schools,  and  have  acquired  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  foreign 
language  to  be  able  to  read  and  speak  easy  sentences,  are  considered 
fit  for  admission.  The  exercises  in  these  schools  are  conducted  in  the 
English  language.  The  full  term  of  study  is  six  years,  and  is  divided 
into  the  junior  and  senior  courses  of  three  years  each.  The  studies 
of  the  junior  course  are  the  Japanese  language,  English  language, 
writing  and  drawing,  mathematics  (including  elements  of  algebra), 
history,  morals,  and  manners.  The  senior  course  is  an  extension  of 
the  foregoing  studies,  with  the  addition  of  the  elements  of  general 
physics  and  chemistry,  natural  history  (including  botany,  zoology, 
and  physiology),  philosophy  (including  elements  of  ethics  and  meta- 
physics), and  political  science. 

Superior  education  in  the  modern  sense  is  supplied  at  the  Imperial 
University,  which  Was  founded  in  1873.  Proficiency  in  the  studies 
of  the  junior  course  in  a  Government  Foreign-Language  School  is 
sufficient  for  admission.  The  full  term  of  study  is  six  years ;  the  first 
three  being  devoted  to  general  studies,  and  the  last  three  being  divided 
between  general  studies  and  special  courses  furnished  in  the  technical 
and  professional  departments.  At  present  these  departments  are  the 
following:  a  College  of  Law,  in  which  the  students,  besides  pursuing 
the  higher  literary  and  philosophic  studies,  also  ground  themselves  in 
the  principles  of  law  and  in  comparative  jurisprudence  ;  a  College  of 
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Chemical  Technology,  in  which  the  special  studies  are  indicated  by 
the  title;  a  College  of  Engineering,  in  which  the  studies  added  to  the 
French  language  and  philosophy  are  the  higher  branches  of  the 
physical,  natural,  and  mathematical  sciences,  with  their  applications  ; 
and  the  School  of  Arts  and  Manufactures,  which  embraces  a  course 
in  the  chemical  arts  and  one  in  the  mechanic  arts.  It  was  in  this  last- 
named  school  that  was  manufactured  most  of  the  apparatus  comprised 
in  the  University  exhibit  here. 

.  The  University  has  2  directors,  20  foreign  professors,  24  Japanese 
professors,  and  349  students.  It  is  quite  well  supplied  with  profes- 
sional books  and  books  of  reference,  and  its  laboratories  and  museums 
are  fair,  considering  the  growth  of  the  institution. 

Technical  schools  for  the  special  training  of  young  men  for  the 
public  service  have  also  been  established  or  re-organized  as  follows  :  a 
Military  College,  established  in  1867;  a  Naval  College,  established 
later ;  a  College  of  Engineering,  and  a  Medical  College. 

The  means  of  support,  the  sources  of  income,  the  value  of  invest- 
ments, and  the  amount  of  current  expenditures  are  shown  in  the 
following  tablesj 

PERMANENT  INVESTMENTS   IN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  AND 
INCREASE. 


Approximate  Values,  1874. 

Yen  (Dollahs). 

Increase  for  the 
Year. 

jfl, 038,026.57 

124,580.39 

413,505.61 

367,653-63 

3,796,392-07 

^305,752.66 

74,090.79 

248,346.53 

179,867.85 

1,936,430-89 

Total 

;S!5,740.248.27 

^2,944,488.72 

INCREASE  OF  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  FUNDS,   1874. 


Income  for  1874. 

Yen  (Dollars). 

1 
Increase  for  the 
Year. 

^301,603.32 

1,458,610.06 

1,080,845.45 

272,330.17 

354,326.50 

326,407.50 

^5179,650.54 
620,291.32 
651,080.78 

27,804.89 
309,768.76 

66,428.40 

From  school  district  rates 

From  voluntary  contributions 

From  Government  pro  rata  appropriations... 
From  interest  of  various  funds 

From  miscellaneous  sources «.... 

Total 

|S3>794,i29-oi 

$1,855,024.69 
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EXPENDITURES  FOR  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS,  1874. 


Expenditures  for  1874. 

Yen  (Dollars), 

Increase  for  the 
Year. 

^1,295,686.63 

282,527.51 

28,269.64 

643,536.01 

488,137-25 
170,830.56 
286,289.03 

^670,540.74 

150,516.54 

22,876.38 

351,213.94 

176,400.45 

io7,657-75 
138,500.81 

For  expenses  of  inspection 

For  miscellaneous  purposes 

Total 

^^3,195,278.63 

11,619,706.61 

Finally,  a  comprehensive  museum  has  been  established  at  Tokio, 
comprising  scientific,  industrial,  and  art  collections ;  also  a  pedagogical 
museum,  and  a  free  public  library,  which  is  fast  being  enriched  by 
the  best  literature  of  foreign  lands. 

The  newspaper  press,  which  until  after  the  late  revolution  that 
established  the  present  enlightened  Mikado  in  power  was  wholly 
unknown,  is  likewise  fast  becoming  an  educating  power.  In  view  of 
all  these  facts,  what  may  we  not  hope  for  the  rejuvenated  and  now 
grandly  advancing  empire  of  Japan  ! 

MEXICO. 

In  the  rich  and  handsomely-installed  Mexican  exhibit  one  looked 
in  vain  for  any  direct  representation  from  the  schools.  Evidences 
of  science  and  learning  were  not  wanting,  for  there  were  the  publi- 
cations of  the  Society  of  Humboldt  and  of  the  Mexican  Society  of 
Geography  and  Statistics;  also  the  geological,  topographical,  and 
mathematical  works  of  the  learned  Francesco  Diaz  Covarrubias,  the 
elegant  illustrated  work  of  Mariana  Barcenas  on  the  palaeontology  of 
Mexico,  and  other  works,  scientific  and  literary.  Better  than  all,  for 
our  purpose,  Senor  Jose  Diaz  Covarrubias,  the  present  accomplished 
and  earnest  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  was  represented  by  copies 
of  his  valuable  report  for  the  year  1875,  setting  forth  (i)  the  general 
condition  of  education  throughout  Mexico,  and  (2)  its  condition  more 
in  detail  in  each  one  of  the  several  States  of  the  Confederation.  The 
greater  interest  attaches  to  this  report  of  the  Minister,  since  it  is  the 
first  and  only  educational  report  hitherto  issued  by  the  central  Gov- 
ernment. Organized  much  after  the  United  States  model,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Mexico  has  no  control  of  education.  There  is,  therefore, 
no  national  system.  Each  State,  as  with  us,  manages  its  educational 
affairs  in  its  own  way.     Of  course,  in  some,  the  schools  are  numerous 
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and  well  sustained;  in  others  they  are  comparatively  few  and  poor. 
The  report  of  the  Minister  shows,  however,  that  the  spirit  of  educa- 
tional reform  now  abroad  in  the  world  has  not  passed  by  the  afflicted 
Mexican  republic ;  for  only  last  year  primary  instruction  was  made 
obligatory  in  the  States  of  Aguascalientes,  Chiapas,  Coahuila,  Cam- 
peachy,  Guanajuato,  Guerrero,  Jalisco,  Michoacan,  Nuevo-Leon, 
Oaxaca,  Puebla,  Sinaloa,  Sonora,  San  Luis  Potosi,  Tlaxcala,  Vera 
Cruz,  the  Federal  District,  and  Lower  California.  The  means  and 
penalties  by  which  these  decrees  of  the  States  are  to  be  enforced 
are  quite  various,  and  some  may,  probably  will,  fail  of  their  object. 
But  the  fact  is  important  as  showing  an  increasing  realization  of  the 
great  importance  of  education. 

The  total  number  of  primary  schools  in  1875  was  8103,  of  which 
603  were  sustained  by  the  State  and  National  Governments,  5240  by 
municipalities,  378  by  private  corporations,  117  by  religious  associa- 
tions, 15 18  by  private  tuition,  184  variously.  Some  pride  is  expressed 
by  the  authorities  in  the  fact  that  the  proportion  of  schools  to  popu- 
lation in  some  of  the  leading  countries  is  considerably  greater  in 
Mexico  than  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  Chili,  Brazil,  Portugal,  or 
even  Austria. 

In  the  great  majority  of  the  schools  the  primary  instruction  is  lim- 
ited to  reading,  writing,  Spanish  grammar,  arithmetic,  and  the  system 
of  weights  and  measures,  morals  and  manners,  with  the  addition  of 
various  kinds  of  handiwork  for  girls.  Where  the  instruction  is  obli- 
gatory, it  also  includes  principles  of  the  new  constitution  of  the  re- 
public. In  some  of  the  States  geography  and  national  history  are 
likewise  included. 

Distributed  according  to  age  and  sex,  the  following  statement 
shows  that  they  have  not  yet  fully  accepted  the  method  of  co-educa- 
tion, and  that  but  little  provision  is  made  for  adults: 

Primary  schools  for  boys 5567 

Primary  schools  for  girls        .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .  1594 

Primary  mixed      ..........  548 

Primary  schools  for  men .  124 

Primary  schools  for  women 21 

Unclassified  primary  schools           .......  249 

Total 8103 

The  whole  number  of  children  in  the  primary  schools  of  the  coun- 
try is  349,001 ;  the  number  of  children  of  school  age  (six  to  thirteen 
years),  1,800,000. 

The  instruction  in  primary  schools  is  what  is  known  as  mutual  and 
simultaneous. 
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The  whole  amount  expended  for  primary  instruction  in  1875  was 
$1,6^2,4216 ;  of  which  ;^l,O42,0OO  was  furnished  by  the  municipalities, 
^417,000  by  the  central  and  State  Governments,  and  ;gi73,ooo  by 
individuals  and  private  corporations. 

Teachers  are  prepared  for  the  primary  school  work  in  8  normal 
schools  of  the  following  description  and  location:  a  normal  academy 
in  the  State  of  Durango ;  one  normal  school  for  males  and  another 
for  females  in  the  State  of  Guanajuato;  a  school  for  men  in  NuevO' 
Leon;  a  school  for  men  and  another  for  women  in  San  Luis  Potosi; 
a  school  for  both  sexes  in  Sonora;  and  one  for  men,  to  which  women 
are  likely  soon  to  be  admitted,  in  the  Federal  District. 

The  courses  of  instruction  in  these  schools  are  more  narrow  in 
range  than  those  of  the  best  schools  in  the  United  States,  adding  to 
the  fundamental  branches  taught  in  the  primary  schools  mathematics, 
physics,  chemistry,  natural  history,  hygiene,  drawing;  and  gymnastics. 

Secondary  and  professional  instruction  are  furnished  in  loi  col- 
leges, civil,  scientific,  ecclesiastical,  and  other,  for  men,  and  in  15 
higher  schools  for  girls.  In  33  of  the  colleges  law  is  taught;  in  11, 
medicine;  in  10,  engineering  (chiefly  surveying);  in  pharmacy,  9;  in 
commerce,  3;  in  arts  and  trades,  3;  in  navigation,  2;  in  music  (con- 
servatories), 2;  in  fine  arts,  i ;  in  military  science,  i ;  in  theology,  24. 

The  total  number  of  students  in  these  schools  was  13,137;  number 
of  directors,  70;  of  professors,  700. 

The  salaries  of  teachers  in  the  schools  above  enumerated  vary  from 
^300  to  ;^I200  a  year;  salaries  of  directors,  from  ^500  to  ;^2000. 

The  total  expenses  of  the  Government  colleges  amounted  (in  1875) 
to  ^i,ioo,coo,  distributed  as  follows  :  salaries,  ^520,000;  aid  to  stu- 
dents, ;^220,000;  grants  to  libraries,  museums,  scientific  societies, 
improvements,  repairs,  apparatus,  etc.,  ^360,000. 

NETHERLANDS. 

The  Dutch  exhibit  in  Group  XXVIII.  was  quite  extensive  and 
extremely  interesting,  although  it  included  much  less  than  was  desir- 
ble  in  the  way  of  primary  school  work.  Indeed,  both  the  primary 
and  the  secondary  education  of  Netherlands,  so  excellent  and  so 
nearly  universal  that  an  opportunity  to  look  into  its  methods  and 
practical  results  was  much  craved  by  American  educators,  were 
chiefly  represented  by  plans  and  views  of  buildings,  programmes, 
text-books,  and  the  more  simple  appliances.  Of  the  school-books,  it 
may  be  said  in  general  terms  that  they  compare  favorably  with  the 
European  standard,  being,  in  the  main,  quite  well  planned  and  writ- 
ten, as  well  as  better  printed  than  the  average.    The  apparatus  exhib- 
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ited  could  not  be  said  to  be  remarkable,  either  in  design  or  manufac- 
ture, but  was  nevertheless  fair.  It  consisted  of  a  counting-frame;  a 
terrestrial  and  a  celestial  globe  (foundation  of  zinc) ;  a  school-clock, 
to  teach  children  the  hour;  a  very  good  atlas  of  the  Netherlands, 
by  Kuyper;  large  maps  of  the  Netherlands,  and  of  the  Netherlands 
East  India  colonies ;  articles  to  illustrate  the  kindergarten  methods ; 
geometrical  figures ;  plaster  models,  for  drawing ;  and  ten  plates,  for 
instruction  in  zoology. 

Besides  these,  there  were  beautiful  photographic  views  and  ground- 
plans  of  the  elementary  school  buildings  at  the  Hague,  Groningen, 
Naaldwijk,  and  Honselaarsdijk ;  of  the  communal  higher  burgher 
schools  of  Arnheim,  Almedo,  the  Hague,  Schiedam,  and  Rotter- 
dam ;  of  the  higher  burgher  school  for  girls  at  Rotterdam ;  of  the 
burgher  day-and-evening  school  at  Utrecht ;  of  the  Government 
higher  burgher  schools  at  Alkmaar,  Groningen,  Leewarden,  Tilburg, 
Utrecht,_and  Zwolle;  together  with  programmes  of  the  lessons  at  the 
burgher  day-and-evening  schools  and  girls'  schools  in  the  Nether- 
lands, and  at  the  different  Government  and  communal  higher  burgher 
schools  of  the  country. 

It  appears,  from  the  last  report  of  the  head  of  the  educational  divi- 
sion of  the  Home  Department  (dated  1876),  that  the  number  of  ele- 
mentary schools  of  different  classes,  and  of  pupils  in  them,  in  1873, 
was: 


Character  of  School. 

Schools. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Ordinary  public  elementary  schools 

2,215 

454 

30 

"3 

406 

572 

1  212,995 
}      2.870 
}    49.950 

169,151 

3.129 

61,964 

Higher  public  elementary  schools 

Ordinary  subsidized  private  elementary  schools 

Ordinary  non-subsidized  private  elementary  schools. 
Higher  non-subsidized  private  elementary  schools.... 

Total 

3.790 

! 

Number  of  public  school-teachers  and  assistants  (including  pupil- 
teachers),  7248,  of  whom  6519  were  males  and  729  females;  of  pri- 
vate school-teachers  and  assistants,  4217;  of  whom  2472  were  males 
and  1745  females.  Whole  number  of  male  teachers,  8991  ;  of  female 
teachers,  2474.     Total  of  all  classes  and  both  sexes,  11,465. 

Besides  the  regular  elementary  schools,  there  are  evening  schools, 
both  public  and  private,  attended  by  17,736  boys  and  6055  girls;  also 
241  Sunday-schools,  instructed  by  573  teachers,  and  attended  by 
nearly  11,000  pupils. 
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The  total  expenditure  for  elementary  instruction  during  1873  was 
6.558,519  florins,  of  40  cents  each. 

Secondary  education,  general  and  technical,  is  represented  by  the 
following  figures,  being  those  for  1874  : 


Character  of  School. 


Day  burgher  schools  for  boys , 

Evening  burgher  schools 

Middle-class  schools  for  girls 

Industrial  schools  and  drawing-schools. 
Industrial  schobl  for  girls  at  Amsterdam 

Higher  burgher  schools 

Navigation  schools 

Royal  Polytechnic  School 

Totals 


Schools. 

Teachers. 

Pupils. 

1 
3'/ 

348 

356 
4,148* 

7 

82 

539 

32 

120 

2,500 

I 

IS 

172 

49t 

573 

3.874 

II 

23 

250 

I 

25 

236 

127 

1,186 

12,07s 

The  total  expenditures  for  secondary  schools  in  1874  amounted  to 
1,461,400  florins. 

But  two  or  three  schools  belonging  to  this  general  class  were  rep- 
resented at  the  Exhibition,  and  none  of  these  was  a  Government 
school.  The  Amsterdam  "  Society  for  the  Operative  Classes"  sent 
four  handsome  portfolios  of  designs,  and  a  case  containing  drawings 
of  wood,  stone,  and  iron  joints,  traced  full  size.  This  school  was 
opened  in  1861,  and  has  been  commended  for  its  usefulness  at  several 
Continental  exhibitions.  The  samples  of  work  shown  afforded  evi- 
dence that  it  is  rendering  good  service.  The  same  society  also  has  a 
school  or  department  for  apprentices,  from  which  there  were  port- 
folios of  very  creditable  drawings  and  designs. 

But  the  most  extensive  representation  was  from  The  Artisan's 
School,  at  Rotterdam,  whose  exhibit  wa*s  in  all  respects  admirable. 
Besides  five  large  portfolios  of  mechanical  drawings  in  detail  (as  of 
door-jambs,  window-frames,  foundations,  staircases,  parts  of  machin- 
ery, workmen's  tools,  etc.),  drawings  of  many  kinds,  in  reduced  scale, 
drawings  of  ornaments,  and  numerous  problems  in  linear  drawing 
;and  planimetry,  the  school  also  Showed  a  great  number  of  specimens 
•  of  practical  work,  which  demonstrated  the  excellence  of  its  instruc- 
tion. Among  these  specimens  were  portfolio-stands,  corners  of  doors 
.and  of  windows,  pieces  of  copings,  pieces  of  staircases,  a  kitchen- 
pump,  locks  of  different  kinds,  door-hinges,  parts  of  a  steam-engine, 
pieces  of  worked  stone,  samples  of  furniture-work,  plaster  casts, 
ornaments  in  wood  and  stone,  imitations  of  woods  and  of  marbles,  etc. 


*  Of  whom  3307  were  practicing  a  trade.  -j-  Of  which  17  are  Government  schools. 
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The  school  was  opened  in  1869,  the  funds  for  its  foundation  having 
been  raised  by  grants  from  the  municipality  of  Rotterdam,  and  from 
the  province  of  South  Holland,  supplemented  by  liberal  private  sub- 
scriptions. Boys  of  twelve  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  proficient  in 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  are  admitted  upon  payment  of  5 
guilders  (^2),  and  the  same  thereafter  annually.  The  number  of  pupils 
last  year  was  198.  The  term  of  study  is  three  years..  The  course  is 
eminently  practical,  being  intended  to  prepare  boys  to  be  carpenters, 
smiths,  painters,  coppersmiths,  stonecutters,  coopers,  masons,  instru- 
ment-makers, upholsterers,  compositors,  wood-carvers,  plumbers,  etc. 
The  morning  hours  are  regularly  devoted  to  the  school  studies,  the 
afternoon  to  practice  in  the  shops,  of  which  there  are  a  number.  The 
instruction  is  given  by  a  director  and  20  other  teachers,  including 
men  skilled  in  the  several  trades. 

Students  who  have  properly  completed  the  prescribed  course  are 
honorably  dismissed,  and  places  as  journeymen  are  found  for  them 
with  good  masters  ;  where,  for  five  years  longer,  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors is  bound  to  keep  them  in  view  and  exert  a  kindly  influence  in 
their  behalf. 

The  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Groningen,  exhibited 
descriptions  of  the  institution  and  the  programmes  of  study ;  the 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  at  Amsterdam,  various  appliances  in  aid 
of  instruction,  and  many  specimens  of  work  done  by  the  pupils. 

There  was  no  representation  of  superior  education  in  any  form; 
so  that  we  are  left  in  the  dark  as  to  the  present  condition  of  the  uni- 
versities, with  their  professional  schools  at  Leyden,  Utrecht,  and 
Groningen. 

In  Class  306  there  was  a  beautiful  collective  exhibition  of  books 
of  recent  publication  from  the  Netherlands  Booksellers'  Association, 
to  which  due  attention  will  be  given  by  M.  Fouret  in  his  special 
report  upon  this  class.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  in  this  connection,  that 
it  covered  the  whole  range  of  literature,  and  comprised  2098  books, 
copies  of  354  newspapers  published  in  the  Netherlands,  of  15  Indian 
newspapers,  and  235  periodicals.  There  was  also  a  large  exhibition 
of  choice  printed  music  from  the  establishment  of  L.  Roothaan,  of 
Amsterdam. 

The  Netherlands  exhibit  further  contained  documents  from  a  con- 
siderable number  of  scientific,  literary,  art,  and  industrial  organiza- 
tions. The  Dutch  representation  would  have  been  very  incomplete 
without  them,  for  there  is  no  country,  perhaps,  where  institutions  of 
this  class  more  abound,  or  where  they  have  attained  a  higher  degree 
of  success.     The  names  of  several  of  them  will  be  found  in  the  list 
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of  awards  recommended.  The  Dutch  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  which  offered  many  volumes  of  Physical  Essays  and 
of  the  Archives  Neerlandaises  des  Sciences  exactes  et  natitrelle, — publi- 
cations familiar  to  men  of  science  in  all  lands  ;  the  Society  for  the 
Advancement  of  Architecture,  at  Amsterdam,  which  presented  24 
volumes  of  essays,  prize  essays,  and  "  illustrations  of  ancient  buildings 
still  extant;"  Tayler's  Foundation  (Scientific  Part),  Haarlem,  which 
exhibited  volumes  of  the  "  Archives  de  Musee  Tayler  van  der  Hulst;" 
and  the  Society  Arti  et  Amicitiae,  Amsterdam,  which  presented  vol- 
umes of  publications,  engravings,  etc., — these,  and  others,  did  space 
allow,  also  deserve  special  mention  in  this  report. 

The  Society  Arti  et  Amicitise  is  characterized  by  some  peculiarities 
which  should  be  noticed  a  little  in  detail.  The  society,  like  other  art 
associations,  consists  of  artists  and  amateurs.  The  board  is  com- 
posed of  54  artists,  residing  in  Amsterdam ;  the  direction,  of  five 
members,  all  of  whom  serve  without  compensation  ;  and  the  ordinary 
functions  are  divided  between  committees,  who  act  under  the  general 
supervision  of  the  directors.  The  society  owns  a  fine  building  in  the 
heart  of  the  city,  containing  two  large  and  three  small  exhibition- 
rooms,  a  club-room,  reading-room,  and  library.  As  is  common  with 
such  societies,  exhibitions  are  held  of  the  works  of  living  masters,  to 
which  all  artist-members  must  contribute ;  but  to  these  this  society 
adds  very  interesting  special  exhibitions,  as  of  the  art  of  former  cen- 
turies, of  industrial  art,  and  so  on.  In  the  intervals,  the  historical 
gallery,  consisting  of  103  pictures,  giving  a  review  of  Dutch  history, 
and  having  great  value,  is  thrown  open  to  the  public.  To  all  exhibi- 
tions admission  is  free  to  members  and  their  families ;  to  the  public, 
at  the  charge  of  10  cents.  To  schools  and  poor  children  free  admis- 
sion is  granted  often,  as  a  means  of  improving  their  taste.  One 
evening  a  week  is  devoted  to  the  examination  of  drawings  in  water- 
colors,  engravings,  etc.,  sent  for  that  purpose  by  collectors  of  works 
of  art,  or  by  artists.  And  the  artists  every  year  furnish  a  port- 
folio of  such  works,  which  is  circulated  through  the  different  towns 
and  villages  of  the  little  kingdom  for  the  art-culture  of  the  people. 
The  art-union  enables  the  society  to  buy  works  of  art  annually, 
which  are  distributed  by  lot  among  the  members.  It  has  created 
a  fund  for  widows  and  orphans  of  artists,  which  amounts  to  120,000 
florins  at  present;  besides  which,  about  200,000  florins  has  already  been 
distributed  to  widows  in  yearly  pensions.  The  institution  is  exceed- 
ingly popular,  and  the  King  has  signified  his  high  appreciation  of  its 
service  in  various  ways  ;  among  others,  by  giving  it  a  sum  of  10,000 
florins  to  be  used  for  the  encouragement  of  young  artists. 
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NORWAY. 

Though  not  very  extensive,  the  Norwegian  school  exhibit  was 
possessed  of  great  interest.  It  was  very  neatly  installed,  and  derived 
additional  attractions  for  the  public  from  the  frequent  presence  of  the 
learned  and  distinguished  Commissioner,  whose  full  acquaintance 
with  Norwegian  education,  as  well  as  his  deep  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject, enabled  him  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  throng  of  visitors, 
ever  ready  with  inquiries. 

The  Bergen  School  Board  sent  out  a  quite  full  and  excellent  equip- 
ment for  a  small  school,  consisting  of  desks,  with  benches,  for  a  class 
(35  pupils);  a  teacher's  chair;  a  blackboard  for  the  wall  and  one  on 
feet;  an  armillary  sphere  for  teaching  geography;  maps,  etc.,  together 
with  a  letter-case  with  letters,  and  the  writing-books  used  by  pupils 
of  different  ages;  the  whole  being  so  arranged  within  partition- walls 
as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  furnished  school. 

Mr.  Andreas  Sandberg,  of  Christiania,  added  to  this  collective  ex- 
hibit some  beautiful  published  models  of  handwriting,  such  as  are 
used  quite  extensively  in  the  schools  of  that  country;  and  a  consider- 
able number  of  authors  and  publishers, — among  them  Mr.  B.  M. 
Bentzen,  publisher  of  books  in  the  Norwegian,  Icelandic,  and  Russian 
languages,  Mr.  Jensen,  also  of  Christiania,  publisher  of  illustrated 
newspapers,  and  Prof.  Dr.  F.  C.  Schiibeler,  Professor  of  Botany  at  the 
University  of  Christiania, — with  the  help  of  the  Norwegian  Tourist 
Club,  made  the  little  court  still  more  inviting  by  specimens  of  their 
works. 

The  special  exhibit  of  Professor  Schiibeler,  consisting  oi  Die  Plan- 
zenwelt  Norwegens  and  a  botanico-geographical  map  of  Norway, 
gives  the  results  of  twenty-five  years  of  earnest  labor  and  experi- 
mentation directed  to  the  end  of  ascertaining  not  only  the  distribution 
of  the  different  kinds  of  vegetation  indigenous  to  Norway,  but  also 
the  extent  to  which  the  valuable  plants  and  fruit  and  fruit-trees  of 
other  countries  may  be  successfully  cultivated  in  Norway.  Both  as 
a  scientific  and  a  practical  work,  this  labor  of  Professor  Schiibeler 
deserves  high  commendation. 

The  American  educator  did  not  find  much  in  the  furnishing  of  the 
Norwegian  school  to  require  adoption,  for  the  desks  and  benches 
(each  for  two  pupils)  were  hardly  equal  to  those  with  which  Ameri- 
can schools  are  generally  furnished,  and  there  was  but  little  in  the 
appliances  to  challenge  his  admiration;  but  it  will  nevertheless  be 
cheerfully  admitted  that  they  manage  in  Norway  to  get  most  excel- 
lent results  from  the  means  and  facilities  they  have.     The  children 
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nearly  all  get  something  of  an  education,  and  they  are  not  often 
found  at  the  end  of  their  studies  among  the  crippled  and  broken  in 
health. 

The  educational  condition  of  Norway  is  steadily  improving,  under 
the  thorough  and  vigilant  management  of  the  public  authorities. 
According  to  law,  every  child  is  bound  to  attend  school  for  at  least 
9  to  12  weeks  yearly  from  the  age  of  eight  in  the  country,  and  the  age 
of  seven  in  towns  and  cities,  until  the  sixteenth  year.  If  the  parents 
do  not  see  that  their  children  are  in  the  regular  school  they  are 
brought  into  the  communal  school,  where  free  instruction  is  furnished 
them  in  reading,  writing,  religion,  geography,  history,  arithmetic, 
physical  science,  and  singing,  as  obligatory  studies,  with  the  privi- 
lege of  gymnastics  and  military  exercise  for  boys,  and  needle-work 
for  girls,  if  the  school  committee  see  fit  to  provide  instruction  therein. 

The  whole  country  is  divided  for  school  purposes  into  large  and 
small  communes.  The  larger,  corresponding  to  bailiwicks,  number 
18;  the  smaller  number  585;  and  these  are  subdivided  into  school 
circles  or  circuits,  of  which  there  are  6381.  Of  these  circuits,  4470 
are  provided  with  permanent  schools,  and  19 11  circuits  are  obliged 
to  depend  on  the  occasional  visits  of  the  schoolmaster,  who  makes 
of  them  a  real  circuit  by  moving  around  from  neighborhood  to  neigh- 
borhood, instructing  their  youth  in  such  places  as  are  improvised  for 
that  purpose.  The  number  of  children  of  school  age  in  these  6381 
circuits,  in  1874,  was  215,768;  of  whom  175,073  received  instruction 
in  the  permanent  schools,  32,785  in  circuit  schools,  3345  in  the  sup- 
plementary free  communal  schools,  and  the  remaining  4000  did  not 
attend  school  at  all.     The  number  of  teachers  was  2781. 

Besides  the  lower  communal  and  free  communal  schools,  there  are 
in  the  country  21  higher  communal  schools,  giving  more  extended 
instruction,  and  partly  supported  by  public  funds.  For  the  further 
instruction  of  the  youth  of  both  sexes  who  have  gone  through  the 
communal  schools  in  the  country  districts,  schools  and  evening  schools 
were  established  in  1875  which  aim  at  a  more  direct  preparation 
for  the  practical  duties  of  life.  These  schools  are  supported  for  the 
most  part  by  contributions  from  the  authorities  of  the  larger  (baili- 
wick) communes  and  appropriations  from  the  general  treasury  by 
the  Storthing  (legislature).  In  1875  the  amount  granted  (or  this  pur- 
pose was  12,000  specie  dollars;  in  1876  the  Storthing  granted  45,000 
specie  dollars.  At  present  there  is  one  of  the  district  schools  in  each 
bailiwick,  and  one  evening  school  in  each  parish. 

Education  in  the  towns  is  very  nearly  universal.  Last  year  there 
were  in  60  towns  52,947  children  of  school  age,  of  whom  only  500 
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were  uninstructed.  The  proportion  of  those  attending  the  communal 
schools  to  those  attending  the  higher  schools  was  as  35,270  (about 
equally  divided  as  to  sex)  to  13,244. 

The  teachers  for  communal  schools  are  prepared  in  6  normal  semi- 
naries and  15  teachers'  schools;  the  course  in  the  former  continues  2 
years,  in  the  latter  i  to  i  ^  years.  Model  schools  for  practice  are 
connected  with  the  seminaries. 

Above  the  communal,  district,  and  evening  schools,  there  are 
higher  public  or  State  schools,  corresponding  to  middle  schools  and 
to  the  gymnasia  and  real-gymnasia  of  Germany.  The  first  named 
prepare  pupils  for  the  other  two.  The  studies  of  the  middle  schools 
run  through  a  period  of  three  years,  being :  religion,  the  native  tongue, 
German,  Latin,  English,  French,  history,  geography,  the  natural 
sciences,  mathematics,  penmanship,  and  drawing.  The  course  in 
the  two  classes  of  gymnasia  is  also  three  years,  making  six  where  the 
pupil  begins  at  the  bottom  of  the  middle  school.  In  the  Latin  gym- 
nasia, the  studies  are :  religion,  the  native  tongue,  the  ancient  Nor- 
wegian, Latin,  Greek,  French,  English,  history,  and  mathematics. 
In  the  real-gymnasia,  Latin  and  Greek  are  omitted,  while  more  time 
is  given  to  mathematics,  the  natural  sciences,  and  modern  languages. 
The  number  of  these  schools  is  now  16;  of  teachers  in  them,  175  ;  of 
pupils,  3000.  The  expense  of  maintaining  them  is  about  1 20,000  specie 
dollars,  of  which,  according  to  the  last  report,  47,000  was  paid  out  of 
the  State  treasury,  10,000  was  contributed  by  interested  communes, 
and  the  remainder  made  up  by  fees  from  the  pupils. 

Superior  professional  and  technical  education  is  provided  by  the 
university,  with  its  50  professors  and  1000  students,  at  Christiania,  by 
a  high  military  school,  a  naval  and  military  school,  6  navigation 
schools,  a  high  agricultural  school  and  many  lower  ones,  a  school  of 
mines,  a  polytechnic  school,  a  commercial  school,  and  a  school  of  art. 
Connected  with  the  university,  in  which  the  instruction  is  free, 
there  are  numerous  auxiliary  establishments,  including :  a  library  of 
200,000  volumes,  the  usual  laboratories,  an  astronomical  observatory, 
a  botanical  garden,  mineralogical  and  geological  collections,  a  medical 
and  surgical  museum,  a  physiological  laboratory  and  museum,  a  bo- 
tanical museum,  collections  in  zoology,  ethnography,  and  archfeol- 
ogy,  and  a  technological  collection  of  models. 

Finally,  there  are  numerous  periodical  publications  for  general  in- 
formation, and  numerous  scientific,  literary,  and  industrial  societies 
devoted  to  the  enlargement  of  human  knowledge  and  the  application 
of  that  knowledge  to  the  uses  of  life. 
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ORANGE   FREE   STATE  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

This  little  republic,  although  it  has  a  total  population  of  but  100,000 
(75,000  white  and  25,000  native),  did  not  omit  to  make  a  beautiful 
exhibition  of  its  resources,  nor  to  send  to  Philadelphia  some  account 
of  its  educational  as  well  as  social  and  industrial  condition.  The 
legislature  has  steadily  kept  in  view  the  necessity  for  schools,  and  to 
the  end  of  supplying  them  has  accumulated  a  fund  which  this  year 
amounts  to  ;g28o,000.  An  inspector  of  education  has  been  appointed, 
small  amounts  (of  something  like  ,^500  a  year)  have  been  given  to  each 
district  town,  on  condition  of  the  local  authorities  adding  thereto  one- 
half  as  much,  and  quite  liberal  allowances  have  also  been  made  from 
the  State  treasury  for  the  support  of  one  or  two  colleges  for  superior 
instruction. 

The  exhibits  in  Group  XXVIII.  were  confined  to  Classes  306  and 
312,  for  the  most  part  consisting  of  beautiful  museum  collections  of 
stuffed  birds,  butterflies  and  other  insects, — all  handsomely  prepared, 
but  not  in  all  cases  strictly  confined  to  species  belonging  to  the 
Orange  Free  State. 

PORTUGAL. 

The  Portuguese  exhibit,  though  largely  embraced  in  the  scientific 
division  of  this  group,  contained  many  important  objects,  and  enabled 
us  to  arrive  at  a  fair  understanding  of  the  condition  of  education  in 
Portugal,  especially  those  of  us  who  had  seen  the  admirable  repre- 
sentation of  Portugal  on  the  educatixjnal  side  of  the  same  group  at 
Vienna,  where  there  was  a  very  complete  school-house,  with  all  the 
furniture  and  appliances  properly  belonging  to  it,  and  many  samples 
of  the  work  done  by  pupils  in  the  schools.  Unfortunately  for  the 
public,  the  exhibit  brought  to  Philadelphia  was  divided,  one  portion 
of  it  being  found  in  the  Main  Building,  the  other  in  the  Agricul- 
tural Building. 

The  Government  exhibited  a  large  number  of  valuable  public 
documents  from  the  statistical,  financial,  industrial,  and  scientific 
departments  and  bureaus,  including  the  published  results  of  scien- 
tific surveys,  geographical,  geological,  palaeontological,  and  botanical. 
Some  of  these  were  so  rich,  and  showed  so  large  an  amount  of 
laborious  investigation,  that  the  Judges  have  felt  it  proper  to  com- 
mend not  only  the  Government  by  whose  authority  they  were  insti- 
tuted, but  also  the  able  scientific  gentlemen  under  whose  immediate 
supervision  the  work  was  carried  on. 

The  exhibition  also  comprised  a  considerable  number  of  exhibits 
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of  much  value  from  private  citizens  devoted  to  scientific  and  indus- 
trial investigations.  Among  these,  the  representations  of  Messrs. 
Narcizo  da  Silva,  J.  T.  Nery  Delgado,  Ignacio  Feniera  Lapa,  Gerardo 
N.  Tery,  Carlos  Ribeiro,  and  Gregonio  J.  de  Queirez,  all  of  Lisbon, 
were  deemed  especially  worthy  of  commendation.  Several  public 
institutions  and  associations  were  also  represented — the  Portuguese 
Civil  Engineers'  Society,  by  its  publications,  plans,  and  drawings ;  the 
Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Manufacturing  Industries,  by  reports 
and  other  publications ;  the  Oporto  Industrial  Institute,  by  works  in 
large  number  from  its  library,  and  written  for  the  most  part  by  its 
officers  and  leading  members ;  and  the  General  Institute  of  Agri- 
culture, by  instructive  reports,  monographs,  maps,  charts,  and  other 
publications  representing  its  several  departments  and  illustrating  the 
resources  of  the  country. 

The  Lisbon  Industrial  Institute,  besides  being  represented  in  this 
manner,  sent  a  number  of  very  creditable  pieces  from  its  manufactory 
of  scientific  instruments,  including  a  number  of  levels,  a  planimeter, 
a  topophotographic  camera,  an  electric  pendulum  with  dial  plate,  a 
plane  table  with  all  the  accessories,  one  of  Morse's  telegraph  key- 
instruments,  Benevidi's  instrument  for  demonstrating  the  properties 
of  steam,  a  vertical  compass,  a  telescope  pantometer,  and  other  in^- 
struments,  all  made  by  the  students.  This  institution  is  represented 
as  being  the  most  important  of  its  class  in  Portugal.  Instruction 
is  given  by  1 1  professors  in  elementary  mathematics ;  descriptive 
geometry,  stereotomy,  mechanical  drawing,  and  topography ;  archi- 
tectural and  ornamental  drawing  ;  physics  applied  to  the  arts ;  chem- 
istry applied  to  the  arts  and  dyeing ;  mechanics  and  the  driving  and 
management  of  steam-engines;  mines  and  geology;  political  and, 
industrial  economy ;  general  accounts  and  book-keeping ;  geog- 
raphy and  mercantile  law ;  elements  of  chemistry  and  physics ;  the 
French  and  English  languages.  Connected  with  the  Institute  are 
various  auxiliary  establishments,  to  wit,  a  library,  a  physical  labora- 
tory, a  chemical  laboratory,  a  geological  and  mineralogical  cabinet, 
and  a  technological  museum.  The  courses  of  instruction  are  gra- 
tuitous, and  the  theoretical  part  is  given  in  the  evening  that  the  day 
may  be  free  for  practice  in  the  laboratories  and  workshops.  Besides 
the  regular  students,  who  now  number  about  388,  other  persons  are 
permitted  to  attend  such  courses  or  parts  of  courses  as  they  desire. 
After  two  to  three  years  of  study  and  practice,  students  who  have 
acquitted  themselves  in  a  satisfactory  manner  receive  certificates  of 
fitness  for  one  or  another  of  the  following  branches  of  business  :  that 
of  factory  foreman,  clerk  of  works,  practical  engineer  (engine  man- 
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ager),  telegraph  clerk,  chemist  and  dyer,  maker  of  scientific  instru- 
ments, commercial  agent. 

The  polytechnic  school  at  Lisbon,  with  nearly  200  students ;  the 
polytechnicum  at  Oporto,  with  about  100;  the  military  academy ;  a 
naval  academy;  a  musical  conservatory  with  lOO  students;  and 
academies  of  the  fine  arts  at  Lisbon  and  Oporto,  with  nearly  300 
students,  complete  the  facilities  afforded  for  technical  education,  ex- 
cept such  partial  facilities  as  are  furnished  in  some  of  the  lyceums  for 
instruction  in  agriculture,  rural  economy,  book-keeping,  etc. 

Neither  primary,  nor  superior,  nor  yet  professional,  education  was 
in  any  manner  specially  represented.  But  inasmuch  as  a  new  school 
law  was  enacted  last  year  which  is  an  important  step  forward,  and 
since,  moreover,  there  is  a  manifest  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
primary  education  which  appears  to  have  come  of  the  comparisons 
made  at  the  Paris  and  Vienna  Expositions,  it  is  deemed  proper  to 
devote  a  little  space  to  it  in  this  connection.  Under  the  present  law 
there  must  be  two  classes  of  primary  schools,  namely,  the  elementary 
and  the  higher  elementary.  In  the  former  the  branches  taught  are 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  language,  morals,  and,  for  girls,  sewing. 
Instruction  is  free.  In  the  higher  elementary  schools,  linear  drawing, 
history,  the  elements  of  the  natural  sciences,  and  agriculture,  are 
added.  Every  parish,  except  very  small  ones,  must  have  separate 
schools  for  boys  and  girls.  Elementary  education  is  obligatory.  A 
study  commission  every  year  publish  a  list  of  all  children  who  should 
be  under  instruction.  The  registration  upon  the  school  records  is 
made  by  the  parents  or  others  responsible.  If  any  of  these  fail  to 
have  their  children  duly  registered,  their  names  are  read  from  the 
parish  pulpit  and  posted  upon  the  church  door.  If  the  duty  of  regis- 
tration is  neglected  after  that,  fines  are  imposed.  Regular  attendance 
is  enforced  in  like  manner.  Eveiy  arrondissement  (sub-division  of 
a  department)  must  have  a  higher  elementary  school.  Elementary 
school  teachers  are  appointed  by  the  communal  council  upon  the 
recommendation  of  a  school  commission  consisting  of  three  mem- 
bers of  the  council,  a  representative  of  the  charitable  institutions 
of  the  commune,  and  the  sub-inspector  of  the  schools  of  the  arron- 
dissement. They  must  be  not  less  than  21  years  of  age,  have  a  cer- 
tificate of  health  and  moral  character  from  the  pastor  of  their  place 
of  residence,  and  have  passed  a  public  examination.  They  are  of  two 
classes.  Those  of  the  first  class  are  appointed  for  a  definite  period, 
and  in  some  cases  for  life;  those  of  the  second  are  appointed  for  life. 
Removal  can  only  be  for  cause,  after  a  fair  trial,  and  upon  the  unani- 
mous recommendation  of  the  school  commission.     For  the  better 
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preparation  of  teachers,  5  normal  seminaries  are  to  be  established  for 
young  men,  and  2  for  young  women.  The  present  number  of  primary 
schools  (in  a  population  of  3,995,152)  is  2244;  for  boys,  1910;  for 
girls,  334.  Number  of  boys  at  school,  92,834;  of  girls,  2062.  Num- 
ber of  male  teachers,  21 14;  of  females,  495. 

Secondary  instruction  is  furnished  in  18  lyceums  and  a  consider- 
able number  of  private  colleges.  The  teachers  in  the  lyceums  are 
ranked  as  professors,  and  are  appointed  for  life  by  the  King,  with 
exemption  from  military  duty  and  from  taxation.  The  number  of 
students  in  the  lyceums  at  date  of  report  of  1875  was  2385. 

Superior  general  and  professional  instruction  is  furnished  in  the 
University  of  Coimbra,  with  its  faculties  of  law,  medicine,  theology, 
mathematics,  belles-lettres,  and  philosophy,  its  52  professors  and  15 
assistants,  and  its  900  to  1000  students. 

RUSSIA. 

The  Russian  educational  exhibit  was  at  once  extensive  and  ex- 
tremely interesting  and  instructive.  More  than  this,  it  was,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  unique,  and  its  uniqueness  was  of  such  sort  as  made 
it,  in  the  estimation  of  many  American  and  other  educators,  the  most 
important  representation  made  by  any  state  or  nation  in  this  group. 

A  considerable  number  of  individual  exhibitors  of  school  books, 
charts,  models,  apparatus,  etc.,  were  represented ;  also  several  com- 
panies and  institutions  devoted  to  the  extensive  manufacture  of  such 
objects.  Some  of  these  made  exhibition  independently,  while  others 
were  embraced  in  collective  exhibits : — Fenoult  &  Co.,  exhibitors  of 
manuals  on  all  branches  of  mathematics,  geometrical  drawing,  and 
geography,  adopted  by  the  Government  for  the  military  schools  of 
Russia,  of  charts  illustrating  natural  history,  of  geographical  and  eth- 
nographical maps  of  Russia,  etc.;  M.  Strenebitsky,  exhibitor  of  a 
great  number  of  natural  and  artificial  preparations  of  objects  in  every 
department  of  natural  history,  as  well  as  a  collection  of  class-models 
in  botany;  M.  Schindelm,  from  whose  large  workshop  there  were 
many  samples  of  his  noted  papier-mache  models  of  animals  and  types 
of  the  races  of  men ;  M.  Ilyin,  exhibitor  of  statistical,  geographical, 
celestial,  and  other  atlases ;  the  St.  Petersburg  Workshop,  from  which 
apparatus  and  school  appliances  of  many  kinds  were  brought  in  great 
number;  M.  Kovalsky,  inventor  and  exhibitor  of  an  armillary  sphere; 
Kachoffsky,  inventor  of  apparatus  illustrating  the  motions  of  the 
planets ;  and  the  Women's  Workshop,  from  which  there  were  excel- 
lent typical  models  for  instruction  in  natural  history  and  ethnography, 
— these  were  deemed  especially  worthy  of  notice. 
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More  notable  still  were  the  specimens  of  work  from  pupils  of  the 
Strogonoff  Central  School  of  Technical  Drawing,  at  Moscow.  The 
work  consisted  of  some  excellent  simple  drawings  by  pupils  of  the 
preparatory  classes ;  drawings  for  printing,  weaving,  and  ornamental 
uses ;  landscape  drawings  from  originals  and  from  nature ;  sketches 
of  animals  from  nature;  copies  from  originals  in  plaster;  linear  draw- 
ings from  originals  and  from  dictation ;  perspective  drawings ;  and 
calligraphy.  Much  of  it  was  highly  meritorious,  giving  evidence  of 
superior  instruction.  The  aim  of  this  school  is  to  perfect  the  in- 
struction of  designers  in  both  the  practical  and  ornamental  branches 
of  design,  and  in  general  to  promote  an  artistic  taste  and  knowledge 
among  the  working  classes.  The  course  of  study  is  of  five  years' 
duration,  and  is  attended  by  an  average  of  about  200  pupils. 

But  the  most  important  exhibits  were  those  from  the  Pedagogic 
Museum,  at  St.  Petersburg,  from  the  St.  Petersburg  Practical  Tech- 
nical Institute,  and  from  the  Imperial  Technical  School  at  Moscow, 
— the  first-named  because  it  set  before  the  world  in  a  most  attractive 
and  impressive  manner  a  very  essential  means,  hitherto  unused  to 
any  extent,  of  facilitating  the  general  adoption  by  nations,  states,  and 
■communities  of  the  best  instructional  methods  and  appliances;  the 
■  others  because  they  presented  a  practical  solution  of  a  problem  in 
^technical  education  which  is  everywhere  recognized  of  the  very  first 
importance,  and  yet  which,  up  to  this  time,  has  only  been  half  solved 
an  any  other  country. 

The  Pedagogic  Museum,  representative  specimens  from  which 
were  sent  to  Philadelphia,  was  established  by  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment in  1864,  in  the  interest  of  the  schools  under  the  Ministry  of 
War.  In  1871  it  became  a  separate  section  of  the  General  Museum 
of  Practical  Science.     It  has  for  its  objects  : 

1.  To  collect  information  regarding  the  manufacture  of  school  ap- 
paratus in  Russia  and  abroad,  and  to  .exhibit  as  complete  a  selection 
as  possible  of  contemporary  school  and  educational  apparatus,  .  .  . 
with  the  view  of  facilitating  proper  selections  for  both  private  and 
public  schools. 

2.  To  submit  the  apparatus  thus  collected  to  special  examination 
and  practical  tests,  in  order  to  ascertain  their  comparative  merits,  as 
■well  as  the  best  way  of  applying  them  to  the  purposes  of  instruction, 
and,  in  case  of  need,  to  introduce  improvements  therein. 

3.  To  promote  the  development  of  local  manufacture  and  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  cost  of  school  apparatus. 

4.  To  promote  the  diffusion  of  pedagogic  and  educational  knowl- 
edge by  means  of  the  illustrative  collections  formed. 
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In  order  to  carry  out  the  first-named  object,  the  agents  of  the  mu- 
seum make  it  a  point  to  gather  information  respecting  the  manufac- 
ture of  school  furniture,  apparatus,  and  appliances  of  every  kind,  to 
this  end  studying  exhibitions  all  over  the  world  where  educational 
objects  are  exposed,  collecting  catalogues,  price-lists,  and  notices  of 
school  manufactures,  and,  finally,  as  far  as  funds  permit,  purchasing 
those  deemed  most  valuable  for  the  permanent  exhibition. 

The  objects  thus  collected  are  arranged  in  four  general  groups, 
namely:  (i)  the  instructional  group,  including  all  classes  of  means  for 
imparting  knowledge  in  every  branch  of  study  taught  in  the  schools; 
(2)  the  educational  group,  including  whatever  will  illustrate  methods 
of  training,  from  the  kindergarten  up;  (3)  the  hygienic  group,  com- 
prising all  sorts  of  model's,  drawings,  published  works,  etc.,  setting 
forth  and  illustrating  hygienic  knowledge  and  its  various  applica- 
tions; (4)  the  pedagogic  library,  consisting  at  present  of  over  12,000 
volumes  of  pedagogical  works  in  all  the  principal  languages,  and  a 
large  number  of  important  periodical  publications. 

The  examination  and  testing  of  school  apparatus,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  improvements,  are  carried  on  by  sections  of  the  permanent 
committee  of  the  museum,  consisting  of  the  president  and  experts 
appointed  by  the  Government.  Of  these  sub-committees  there  are 
now  12.  The  meetings  are  public.  During  the  past  year  some  3000 
persons  took  part  in  them.  Evidence  was  presented  to  show  what 
had  been  the  work  of  these  sections,  with  some  of  the  results  of  their 
labors.  Improved  apparatus,  better  methods  of  instruction  in  the 
different  branches  of  study,  the  establishment  of  a  commercial  firm 
for  supplying  articles  found  to  be  most  useful,  a  system  of  public 
readings  and  useful  publications  for  the  uneducated  people  and  the 
soldiery  of  St.  Petersburg,  the  formation  of  popular  choruses,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  critical  pedagogical  journal,  are  among  the  results 
of  their  labors. 

For  developing  and  cheapening  the  local  production  of  school- 
furnishings,  the  following  measures  have  been  adopted:  (i)  Ascer- 
taining who  are  already  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  school  appli- 
ances, affording  them  the  gratuitous  use  of  models  and  drawings  by 
specialists,  and  sometimes  aiding  them  with  funds  ;  (2)  extending  to 
every  manufacturer  the  privilege  of  exhibiting  specimens  of  his  work 
among  the  collections  of  the  Museum  ;  (3)  the  examination  and  ap- 
proval of  apparatus  and  spreading  information  of  what  is  deemed 
best;  (4)  local  exhibitions;  (5)  representations  at  the  international 
exhibitions,  allowing  the  manufacturers  all  the  rights  of  exhibitors, 
although  embraced  in  the  collective  representations  from  the   Mu- 
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seum ;  (6)  traveling  exhibitions,  for  the  benefit  of  the  provincial 
schools. 

As  a  result  of  the  vigorous  use  of  these  measures,  manufacturing 
establishments  have  sprung  up  in  sufficient  number  to  supply  the 
home  demand  at  prices  far  below  those  formerly  paid. 

Finally,  the  diffusion  of  pedagogical  knowledge  is  effected  through 
the  collections  and  library  of  the  Museum,  which  are  freely  opened; 
through  public  discussions  at  the  Museum  on  educational  subjects; 
through  the  publication  of  explanatory  catalogues  of  the  collections 
(illustrated);  through  the  pedagogical  journal,  widely  circulated;  by 
public  lectures ;  and  through  the  extensive  publication  of  educational 
tracts.  Within  two  years  the  attendance  upon  the  public  readings 
and  lectures  has  aggregated  215,000  persons;  while  during  the 
last  five  years  the  collections  have  been  visited  by  some  500,000 
persons. 

The  exhibition  made  by  the  Pedagogical  Museum  here  was  only 
typical,  and  distributed  in  the  following  classes,  with  many  sub-ex- 
hibits in  each : 

1.  Religious  instruction,  16  exhibits. 

2.  Mathematics,  including  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  geometrical 
drawing,  23  exhibits. 

3.  Natural  History,  including  zoology  in  its  several  orders,  bot- 
any, mineralogy,  and  crystallography,  115  exhibits. 

4.  Geography,  propaedeutical,  physical,  political,  ethnographical, 
and  mathematical,  50  exhibits. 

5.  Political  History,  15  exhibits. 

6.  Physics,  10  exhibits. 

7.  Drawing,  10  exhibits. 

8.  Calligraphy,  11  exhibits. 

9.  Singing,  lO  exhibits. 

10.  Reinbot's  technical  collection. 

11.  Work  of  the  pupils  of  military  schools,  8  exhibits. 

12.  Games,  including  gymnastic  apparatus  and  table  games. 

13.  School  furniture,  4  exhibits. 

14.  Ermalin's  slides  for  the  magic  lantern,  in  great  number. 

The  articles  embraced  in  these  numerous  exhibits  were  in  almost 
all  cases  remarkably  well  made,  and  very  reasonable  in  price.  The 
furniture  cannot  be  supposed  to  represent  what  the  Russians  consider 
the  best,  but  rather  samples  of  such  as  are  distinctively  Russian,  and 
in  general  use  in  that  country.  Both  the  pupil's  desk  and  seat  are 
attached  to  a  clumsy  frame,  which  rests  upon  the  floor,  impeding 
freedom  of  movement  as  well  as  the  cleaning  of  the  room ;  and  the 
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seat  is  a  plain  board,  with  another  nearly  upright  board  attached  to 
its  edge  for  a  back.  Both  desk  and  seat  may  be  changed  in  height 
by  placing  wooden  pins  in  different  holes.  They  have  at  least  one 
good  feature,  in  that  they  are  intended  for  but  one  pupil  each. 

The  influence  of  this  Museum  exhibit  must  be  very  wide  and  bene- 
ficial. It  has,  indeed,  begun  to  bear  fruit  already  in  the  resolves  of 
conventions,  of  State  superintendents,  and  national  commissioners 
and  ministers.  Coupled  with  the  photographic  representation  of  the 
Museum  at  Vienna,  and  the  admirable  practical  representation  of 
the  Government  depository  at  Toronto,  it  has  been  a  characterizing 
feature  of  the  Philadelphia  Exhibition. 

We  come  now  to  an  account  of  the  extraordinary  representations 
of  the  great  technical  schools  above  mentioned,  and  must  be  indulged 
in  such  fullness  of  description  as  will  clearly  present  the  important 
lessons  taught,  namely,  how  to  organize  shop-work  instruction  so  as 
to  make  it  sufficiently  thorough,  economical,  and  attractive,  and  how 
to  connect  such  instruction  with  the  theoretical  instruction  given  in 
the  mechanical  departments  of  technical  schools. 

Hitherto  there  has  been  much  groping  in  this  whole  field  of  in- 
quiry, and  much  money  has  been  wasted  in  vain  attempts  to  settle 
the  principles  that  should  govern.  In  not  a  few  cases  extensive 
shops,  opened  in  connection  with  technical  schools,  have  been  closed 
and  utterly  abandoned,  simply  because  the  educational  results  were 
not  such  as  to  warrant  the  outlay,  had  the  means  of  the  institutions 
made  it  possible  to  continue  them. 

The  schools  at  the  two  Russian  capitals  have  cut  the  knot  by 
showing  that  the  whole  business  of  practical  instruction  can  be  re- 
duced to  a  comparatively  few  simple  elements,  Which,  by  pursuing  a 
systematic  course, — by  taking  the  necessary  steps  in  proper  order, — 
may  be  easily  mastered,  and  so  mastered  as  to  give  zest  and  satisfac- 
tion where  before  weariness,  disappointment,  and  disgust  were  too 
often  the  fruits  of  the  most  earnest  and  conscientious  effort.  They 
have  pointed  out  that  in  constructions  of  every  sort  certain  typical 
forms  are  involved,  which  by  modifications  are  available  in  every 
variety  of  special  constructions ;  that  between  these  forms  there  are 
so  many  points  in  common  that  they  may  be  classified  and  produced 
by  a  common  set  of  tools.  Thus  the  student  has  but  to  learn  how  to 
produce  these  few  forms  in  a  most  skillful  manner  in  order  to  acquire 
a  mastery  of  the  elements  of  practical  mechanics.  The  general  prin- 
ciples laid  down  for  the  organization  of  shop-instruction  are  substan- 
tially these:  (i)  There  should  be  separateness  of  work  for  purposes 
of  instruction  from  construction-work  for  purposes  of  business ;  (2) 
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separateness  of  each  general  class  of  work  from  every  other;  (3) 
equipment  of  each  separate  shop  so  as  to  accommodate  all  who  may 
be  instructed  by  one  teacher  at  one  time ;  (4)  systematic  graduation 
of  the  forms  to  be  produced  according  to  skill  required,  so  that  the 
successive  steps  will  be  a  gradual  ascent  to  the  point  of  greatest  diffi- 
culty and  consume  the  least  possible  time;  (5)  if  practicable,  a  con- 
struction-shop, where  the  elementary  forms  may  be  brought  into  the 
combinations  required  for  practical  use. 

"  The  Practical  Technological  Institute  of  St.  Petersburg  is  one 
of  the  highest  technical  schools  in  Russia,  and  has  capacity  for 
500  students.  It  is  divided  into  two  departments,  mechanical  and 
chemical.  The  mechanical  department  prepares  technical  men  for 
the  management  of  mechanical  workshops  and  of  the  rolling-stock 
on  railroads.  Owing  to  this,  the  mechanical  department  is  divided 
into  two  sections;  one  of  them  graduates  engineers  for  the  workshops 
and  the  other  for  the  railroads.  Before  entering  the  Institute  as 
student,  the  candidate  must  have  graduated  in  one  of  the  middle 
schools  (gymnasiums),  and  must  pass  a  competitive  examination. 
The  whole  course  of  instruction  in  each  department  is  arranged  for 
five  years,  and  is  divided  into  five  yearly  courses.  In  the  mechanical 
department  the  course  of  instruction  includes:  Mathematical  analysis, 
natural  philosophy,  theoretical  and  practical  mechanics,  mechanical 
technology,  the  art  of  construction,  and  the  art  of  mechanical  draw- 
ing. Besides  this,  a  part  of  the  time  is  employed  by  the  students 
in  manual  labor  in  various  workshops  and  mills  belonging  to  the 
Institute.  During  the  full  five  years  of  the  course  of  study,  648 
hours  are  devoted  to  manual  labor  in  the  workshops.  There  the 
students,  under  the"  management  of  experienced  masters,  begin  to 
exercise  in  the  most  simple  works,  gradually  passing  to  more  com- 
plicated, and  at  last  finishing  with  construction  and  joining  of  all 
the  parts  of  an  engine.  The  collection  of  practical  works  shown  in 
the  Machinery  Hall  (of  the  Philadelphia  Exhibition)  was  composed  of 
articles  manufactured  by  the  students  during  the  year  1875,  and  rep- 
resented the  systematic  course  of  practical  studies  adopted  at  the 
Institute.  The  system  is  as  follows:  The  practical  studies  are  divided 
into  three  courses.  In  the  first  course  the  student  works  with  a  chisel 
and  file  upon  cast-iron,  performing  six  consecutive  tasks.  ...  In  the 
second  course  the  students  begin  upon  wrought-iron,  fulfilling  nine- 
teen consecutive  tasks.  .  .  .  Thereafter  they  are  removed  to  the 
fitting-shops,  where  they  are  obliged  to  perform  fifteen  tasks,  .  .  . 
occupying  themselves  with  turning,  cutting  screw-threads,  and  solder- 
ing.    The  last  course  is  in  the  construction  and  joining  of  different 
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engines." — Circular  of  the  Director,  Dr.  August  Peters,  Mechanical 
Engineer,  etc. 

.  The  specimens  of  piece-work  and  of  machine-tools  manufactured 
by  the  students  and  placed  on  exhibition  were  wonderfully  good, 
and,  of  course,  much  admired.  In  connection  with  this  school  there 
are  four  shops:  the  filer's  shop,  with  sixty  places,  each  fitted  with  a 
vise  and  the  necessary  tools  for  the  filer's  course ;  the  forging  shop, 
with  ten  places ;  the  turning  shop,  with  sixteen  places  ;  and  the  con- 
struction shop.  In  the  first  three  the  students  work  in  alternating 
sections,  until  they  have  completed  the  obligatory  courses. 

The  Imperial  Technical  School  of  Moscow  is  a  high  special  school, 
chiefly  intended  for  the  education  and  practical  training  of  mechani- 
cal constructors,  mechanical  engineers,  and  technical  engineers.  An 
account  of  it,  with  the  reasons  which  led  to  its  establishment,  is  best 
given  in  the  language  of  the  Director,  Mr.  Victor  Delia- Voss,  for- 
merly connected  with  the  Agricultural  and  Forestry  Academy  at 
Petrovskei-Rasoumpfsky ; 

"  The  School  consists  of  two  divisions,  general  and  special,  each  of 
which  has  a  course  of  three  years.  The  special  division  is  divided 
into  three  branches :  mechanical  construction,  mechanical  engineer- 
ing, and  technological  engineering. 

"The  three  years'  course  of  the  general  division  embraces  the  fol- 
lowing subjects :  religion,  free-hand  and  linear  drawing,  descriptive 
geometry,  general  physics,  zoology,  botany,  mineralogy,  chemistry, 
geodesy,  analytical  geometry,  higher  algebra,  differential  and  integral 
calculus,  general  mechanics,  drawing  of  machine-parts,  the  French 
and  German  languages,  i.e.,  all  scientific  subjects  the  previous  knowl- 
edge of  which  is  required  from  the  pupils  of  all  the  three  following 
branches. 

"  In  the  special  department,  the  three  years'  course  of  the  three 
branches  contains  the  following  subjects :  organic  and  analytical 
chemistry,  metallurgy,  practical  physics,  mechanical  and  chemical 
technology,  technics  of  wood  and  metals,  analytical  mechanics,  con- 
struction of  machines,  practical  mechanics,  railway  construction,  en- 
gineering and  constructive  art,  projecting  and  estimating  of  machines, 
works  and  mills,  industrial  statistics,  and  book-keeping. 

"  Every  one  of  the  appointed  sciences  is  taught  fully  or  in  a  con- 
densed form,  according  as  it  is  considered  a  fundamental  or  collateral 
subject  of  the  given  branch.  The  students  of  all  the  classes  are  occu- 
pied during  a  stated  time  in  practical  work  in  the  laboratories  and 
mechanical  workshops. 

"  The  School  has  also  a  preparatory  division,  of  three  classes,  with 
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the  same  curriculum  as  the  higher  classes  of  commercial  schools,  and 
is  intended  for  such  pupils  as,  by  any  reason  whatever,  have  not  been 
enabled  to  pass  through  the  full  course  of  the  commercial  or  of  the 
classical  schools. 

********* 

"  Admission  into  the  School  as  boarder  or  day  scholar  is  obtained 
by  competitive  examination,  in  accordance  with  the  ordained  pro- 
gramme. 

"  Pupils  who  have  passed  through  the  full  school  course  of  the 
gymnasiums  may  be  admitted  without  further  examination  to  the  lec- 
tures of  the  second  general  class  of  the  School,  but  pupils  of  the  last 
class  of  the  gymnasiums,  who  have  not  passed  their  final  examination, 
are  admitted  only  to  the  first  general  class  of  the  School. 

"  The  pupils  wear  the  appointed  half-military  uniform. 

"  Pupils  who  have  obtained  in  the  School  the  appointed  grades 
receive  acknowledged  rights  in  the  service  of  the  government. 

"The  School  is  maintained  by  funds  from  the  following  sources: 
percentage  on  funded  capital,*  fees  of  private  boarders  and  foreign 
students,  and  profits  received  from  the  mechanical  works : 

"  The  annual  receipts  of  the  School  amount  to iSl6o,ooo 

The  annual  expenses         "  "  " 140,000 

"  The  Technical  School  is  under  the  immediate  patronage  of  their 
Imperial  Majesties. 

********* 

"  Auxiliaries  to  Instruction. — The  School  possesses  a  special  library 
containing  more  than  six  thousand  volumes  of  works  on  specialties, 
a  cabinet  of  physics,  two  chemical  laboratories,  a  cabinet  of  mechani- 
cal models,  a  cabinet  of  natural  history,  extensive  mechanical  works 
with  separate  smithy  and  foundry,  and  also  school  workshops. 

"  Almost  the  whole  of  the  collections  exhibited  by  the  School  at 
the  Exhibition  of  Philadelphia  are  immediately  connected  with  the 
School  workshops,  and  we  shall  therefore  endeavor  to  give  a  few 
"details  concerning  the  latter. 

"  This  School,  the  course  of  which,  from  the  theoretical  subjects 
'taught  therein,  equals  the  course  of  many  of  the  polytechnic  schools 
of  western  Europe,  combines  theoretical  with  practical  education,  and 
consequently  is  enabled  to  present  real  proofs  of  the  possibility  and 
advantage  of  such  combination,  since  the  trial  of  this  combination 

*  "  The  School  capital  amounts  to  about  $2,030,000. 
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has  been  made  on  an  extensive  scale  and  during  a  considerable  length 
of  time. 

"  Everything  that  vi^e  exhibited  at  the  International  Exhibition 
relates  exclusively  to  this,  in  our  opinion,  important  question,  and 
was  exhibited  in  the  desire  of  sharing  with  specialists  in  the  work  of 
technical  education  in  the  New  World  all  those  results  which  have 
been  attained  by  the  School  in  the  independent  investigation  of  this 
special  question. 

"  For  the  practical  education  of  young  men  in  the  branches  of 
mechanical  engineering  and  mechanical  construction,*  the  School 
possesses  large  mechanical  works  with  hired  workmen,  accepting 
and  carrying  out  orders  from  private  individuals,  and  on  a  com- 
mercial footing,  for  the  construction  of  steam-engines,  working- 
engines,  pumps,  motors,  agricultural  machines,  etc.f 

"  The  works  consist  of  the  following  shops  :  joiners'  shop,  engineers' 
shop,  erectors'  shop,  painters'  shop,  a  large  forge  with  steam  hammer 
and  fan-blast,  iron-foundry  with  furnace  for  3000  kilogrammes  of 
metal,  and  brass-foundry ;  the  works  have  also  a  drawing-office  and 
counting-house  attached  to  them. 

"  A  steam-engine  of  thirty  horse-power  is  used  for  the  working  of 
the  place,  while  the  foundry,  with  fan-blast  and  coal  pulverizing-mill, 
is  worked  by  an  engine  of  ten  horse-power. 

"The  works  are  under  the  management  of  the  head  mechanical 
engineer  (vacant)  and  Jiis  assistant  PlatonofiF,  mechanical  engineer. 

"  The  drawing-office  is  in  the  charge  of  Petroff,  mechanical  engineer. 
All  the  mentioned  persons  have  passed  through  the  course  of  our 
School. 

"  These  works  being  within  the  walls  of  the  institution  itself  and 
managed  by  well-instructed  technologists,  would  be  of  important  as- 
sistance in  the  instruction  of  young  people,  even  if  the  young  people 
took  no  active  part  in  the  practical  working  of  them. 

"  But  in  order  that  the  pupils  may  derive  the  greatest  possible 
advantage  from  such  auxiliaries,  the  School  possesses,  apart  from  the 
mechanical  works,  intended  solely  for  the  use  of  the  pupils,  school 
workshops :  joiners'  shop,  with  turning-lathe,  pattern-shop,  metal 
turning,  fitters'  shop,  smithy,  and  moulding-shop. 

"  Every  one  of  these  shops  is  under  the  management  of  a  technolo- 
gist— specialist — or  of  a  skilled  workman,  whose  duty  is  to  instruct 
the  pupils  in  the  rudiments  of  mechanical  labor. 

*  "  Young  men  studying  the  technological  engineering  branch  are  admitted  to  the  labo- 
ratories, instead  of  the  mechanical  workshops, 
f  "  These  works  execute  private  orders  to  the  sum  of  from  jS35,ocx)  to  ^46,000  annually. 
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"  Every  young  man  becomes  acquainted,  by  fulfilling  the  obligatory 
programme,  with  all  the  work  of  mechanical  art,  namely:  turning, 
fitting,  carpentering,  and  forging  in  the  school  workshops,  and  only 
then  is  admitted  to  the  mechanical  works. 

"  Acting  on  the  principle  that  mechanical  engineers  and  mechanical 
constructors,  whose  future  activity  will  be  devoted  pre-eminently  to 
mechanical  works,  should  have  practical  experience  in  the  mechanical 
arts,  the  Imperial  Technical  School  has  employed  every  necessary 
measure  for  the  solution  of  this  difficulty  in  the  best  possible  manner. 

"  In  1868  the  School  council  considered  it  indispensable,  in  order  to 
secure  the  systematical  teaching  of  elementary  practical  work,  as  well 
as  for  the  more  convenient  supervision  of  the  pupils  while  practically 
employed,  to  separate  entirely  the  school  workshops  from  the  me- 
chanical works  in  which  the  orders  from  private  individuals  are  ex- 
ecuted, admitting  pupils  to  the  latter  only  when  they  have  perfectly 
acquired  the  principles  of  practical  labor. 

"  By  the  separation  alone  of  the  school  workshops  from  the  me- 
chanical works,  the  principal  aim  was  far  from  being  attained,  how- 
ever; it  was  found  necessary  to  work  out  such  a  method  of  teach- 
ing the  elementary  principles  of  mechanical  art  as,  firstly,  should 
demand  the  least  possible  length  of  time  for  their  acquirement; 
secondly,  should  increase  the  facility  of  the  supervision  of  the  grada- 
tionary  employment  of  the  pupils ;  thirdly,  should  impart  to  the  study 
itself  of  practical  work  the  character  of  a  sound,  systematic  acquire- 
ment of  knowledge ;  and  fourthly,  and  lastly,  should  facilitate  the 
demonstration  of  the  progress  of  every  pupil  at  every  stated  time. 
Everybody  is  well  aware  that  the  successful  study  of  any  art  what- 
soever, free-hand  or  linear  drawing,  music,  singing,  or  painting,  is 
only  attainable  when  the  first  attempts  at  any  of  them  are  strictly 
subject  to  the  laws  of  gradation  and  succession,  when  every  student 
adheres  to  a  definite  method  or  school,  surmounting,  little  by  little, 
and  by  certain  degrees,  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered. 

"All  those  arts,  which  we  have  just  named,  possess  a  method  of 
study  which  has  been  well  worked  out  and  defined,  because,  since 
they  have  long  constituted  a  part  of  the  education  of  the  well-in- 
structed classes  of  people,  they  could  not  but  become  subject  to  scien- 
tific analysis,  could  not  but  become  the  objects  of  investigation,  with 
a  view  of  defining  those  conditions  which  might  render  the  study 
of  them  as  easy  and  regulated  as  possible. 

"  This,  however,  cannot  relate  to  those  arts  which  have  been  hith- 
erto more  especially  followed  by  the  common  and  imperfectly  edu- 
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cated  class  of  work-people,  but  a  knowledge  of  which  appears  at  the 
present  moment  to  be  of  importance  to  the  educated  technologist. 

"These  arts  are:  wood-turning,  carpentering,  metal-turning,  fitting, 
and  forging.  From  what  we  have  already  said,  it  will  not  be  difficult 
to  arrive  at  the  reason  of  the  absence  of  a  strictly  systematic  method 
for  the  study  of  them,  nor  why  the  active  working  out  of  such  a 
method,  without  the  aid  of  enlightened  minds,  may  long  remain 
deferred. 

"  Meanwhile  the  necessity  of  such  a  method,  more  particularly  for 
technical  educational  establishments,  admits  not  of  the  slightest  doubt, 
and  the  fiUing-up  of  this  want  promises  evident  advantages,  not  only 
in  the  matter  of  scientific  technical  education,  but  also  with  regard  to 
the  practical  instruction  of  the  work-people,  and,  consequently,  the 
perfection  of  mechanical  hand-labor  itself,  which,  from  the  introduc- 
tion of  specially  adapted  machinery,  is  year  by  year  perceptibly 
deteriorating. 

"  If  we  except  the  attempts  made  in  France  in  the  year  1867  by  the 
celebrated  mechanical  engineer,  A.  Cler,  to  form  a  collection  of 
models  for  the  practical  study  of  the  principal  methods  of  forging 
and  welding  iron  and  steel,  as  well  as  the  chief  parts  of  joiners'  work, 
and  this  with  a  purely  demonstrative  aim,  no  one,  as  far  as  we  are 
aware,  has  hitherto  been  actively  engaged  in  the  working  out  of  this 
question  in  its  application  to  the  study  of  hand-labor  in  workshops. 
To  the  Imperial  Technical  School  belongs  the  initiative  in  the  in- 
troduction of  a  systematic  method  of  teaching  the  arts  of  turning, 
carpentering,  fitting,  and  forging. 

"  To  the  knowledge  and  experience  in  these  specialties  of  the  gen- 
tlemen intrusted  with  the  management  of  the  school  workshops,  and 
to  their  warm  sympathy  in  the  matter  of  practical  education,  we  are 
indebted  for  the  drawing-up  of  the  programme  of  systematic  in- 
struction in  the  mechanical  arts,  its  introduction  in  the  year  1868  into 
the  workshops,  and  also  for  the  preparation  of  the  necessary  auxilia- 
ries to  study.  In  the  year  1870,  at  the  exhibition  of  manufactures  at 
St.  Petersburg,  the  School  exhibited  its  methods  of  teaching  mechani- 
cal arts,  and  from  that  time  they  have  been  introduced  into  all  the 
technical  schools  of  Russia. 

"  The  auxiliaries  of  education  employed  in  teaching  mechanical 
arts  were  exhibited  at  the  International  Exhibition  of  Vienna  and 
now  at  Philadelphia,  in  order  that  specialists  in  these  matters  might 
become  acquainted  with  them. 

"  The  auxiliaries  of  education  appointed  for  the  teaching  of  any 
mechanical  work  whatever — for  example,  fitters'  work — are  classed 
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in  three  categories.  To  the  first  of  these  belong  the  collections  of 
instruments  employed  in  fitters'  work,  with  which  the  beginner  must 
make  himself  perfectly  familiar  before  entering  upon  work,  and 
afterwards  to  use  those  instruments  during  the  execution  of  the 
work  itself 

"  To  this  category  relate  all  those  collections  of  models  indispensa- 
ble to  the  teacher  of  fitters'  work  for  the  purpose  of  demonstration : 
the  collection  of  instruments  most  in  use  for  measuring,  full  size ;  the 
collection  of  instruments,  full  size,  for  drilling  metals ;  the  collection 
of  instruments,  full  size,  for  finishing,  from  the  smithy  to  the  fitting- 
shop  inclusive.* 

"  Models  of  files,  increased  to  24  times  ordinary  size,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  demonstrating  the  surface  of  the  incision ;  the  collection  of 
models  of  instruments  employed  in  cutting  screws  and  nuts,  increased 
6  times  ordinary  size,  for  the  study  of  the  direction  of  the  angles  of 
incision ;  the  collection  of  models  of  drills,  increased  6  times,  for  the 
practical  study  of  the  cutting  angles;  and  lastly,  the  collection  of 
instruments  and  apparatus  for  teaching  the  tracing  of  yet  unworked 
metal  articles.  We  consider  it  our  duty  to  draw  the  attention  of 
specialists  to  this  last  collection,  for  the  organization  of  which  we  are 
indebted  to  our  skillful  instructor  of  fitters'  work,  Mr.  Savetkin, 
mechanical  engineer. 

"  To  the  second  category  belong  the  collections  of  models  appointed 
for  the  systematic  and  gradationary  study  of  hand-labor  in  the  fitters' 
art.  These  collections  have  the  same  signification  with  regard  to  the 
work  of  fitting  as  is  allowed  to  scales  and  exercises  in  instruction  in 
music.  They  are  so  ordered  that  the  beginner  may  be  enabled  to 
overcome  by  certain  gradations  the  difficulties  which  present  them- 
selves before  him.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  glance  at  the  adjoined 
detailed  list  of  objects  contained  in  these  collections,  and  to  examine 
attentively  every  object  exhibited,  to  be  convinced  that  if  the  pupil, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  teacher,  carefully  fulfill  the  study  of  all 
the  numbers  embraced  in  the  collections,  or  rather  the  educational 
programme  of  the  art  of  fitting,  he  must  inevitably  and  in  the  most 
rational  manner  render  himself  familiar  with  all  the  known  practical 
hand-labor  of  this  art. 

"  Hence  we  arrive,  without  any  difficulty,  at  the  conviction  that,  with 
such  a  system  of  teaching  art,  the  supervision  of  the  teacher  over  the 
pupils  and  his  observation  of  their  progress  become  exceedingly  easy. 

*  "  This  beautiful  and  ample  collection  could  not  be  sent  to  the  Exhibition  in  conse- 
quence of  the  limited  space  allotted  to  the  Russian  exhibit. 
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He  need  only  remark  that  every  number  of  the  programme  is  ex- 
ecuted satisfactorily  by  the  pupil,  and,  putting  the  following  one 
before  him,  give  the  requisite  explanations  for  the  succeeding  work. 

"  In  such  a  case  the  fact  of  a  great  number  of  pupils  being  occupied 
at  the  same  time  will  present  no  great  disadvantage,  nor  will  it  in- 
crease the  arduousness  of  his  duty  to  any'  considerable  degree.  And 
further,  it  will  be  a  matter  of  impossibility  that  a  pupil  who  has  been 
working  during  a  few  years  in  the  workshop  should  fail  of  ability  to 
use  the  drill  or  to  trace  a  part  to  be  worked,  or  to  handle  the  chisel 
or  the  file  satisfactorily. 

"  To  the  third  category  belongs  the  collection  of  those  articles  or 
parts  of  machines  in  the  execution  of  which  all  the  practical  hand 
labor  of  the  fitters'  art,  acquired  during  the  studies  of  the  previous 
course,  is  successively  repeated. 

"  What  we  have  said  in  relation  to  the  manner  of  study  of  the  work 
of  fitting  must  be  accepted  also  with  regard  to  the  other  branches  of 
labor,  namely,  wood-turning,  carpentering,  smithy-  and  foundry-work. 
We  exceedingly  regretted  that  the  limited  space  allotted  to  us  in  the 
Exhibition  did  not  admit  of  our  exhibiting  all  those  collections  of 
auxiliaries  to  instruction  which  the  School  has  produced. 

"  In  conclusion,  we  consider  it  our  duty  to  observe  that  eight  years 
have  already  elapsed  since  the  programmes  of  instruction  in  the  me- 
chanical arts  were  introduced  into  the  workshops  of  the  School,  and 
they  have  been  found  to  attain  in  the  most  brilliant  manner  the  aim 
proposed  in  their  introduction." 

The  methods  employed  in  the  School  at  Moscow,  as  well  as  the 
extent  and  completeness  of  this  most  instructive  exhibit,  will  yet 
further  appear  from  the  following  synoptical  statement  of  what  the 
exhibit  comprised,  to  wit : 

I.  The  Shop  for  Instruction  in  Wood-Turning. 

a.  Collection  of  tools  for  turning  wood  (107  pieces,  with  45  general  instruments). 

b.  Collection  of  samples  for  the  successive  steps  in  learning  to  turn  in  wood,  including 
foundry  patterns  of  details  and  machines  {43  in  number). 

II.  The  Shop  for  Model  Joinering. 

c.  Collection  of  tools  for  joinery, — saws,  planes,  etc.  (38  pieces). 

d.  Collection  of  tools  for  joinery, — chisels,  gouges,  files,  drills,  augers,  etc.  (108  pieces). 

e.  Samples  of  work,  illustrating  the  successive  steps  in  learning  joinery  and  pattern- 
making  (25  in  number). 

/.  Collection  of  models  of  the  usual  wood-joinings  (25  pieces), 
g.  Collection  of  patterns  for  iron  castings  (18  pieces). 

III.  The  Forging  Shop. 
h.  Collection  of  forging  tools  {64  pieces). 
i.  Samples  illustrating  the  successive  steps  in  learning  blacksmithing  (77  pieces). 
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IV.  The  Shop  for  Metal-Turning. 

j.  Collection  of  tools  for  turning  metal,  punches,  hammers,  grippers,  chisels,  etc.  (55 
pieces). 

i.  Collection  of  tools  for  turning  metal, — ^bits,  drills,  milling-wheels,  files,  etc.  (94 
pieces). 

/.  Samples  illustrating  the  successive  steps  in  learning  the  art  of  metal-turning  (38  pieces). 

m.  The  same  in  general  (13  pieces). 


V.  The  Schooi,  Fitting  Shop. 

n.  Models  of  drills  and  countersinks  6  times  the  ordinary  size,  so  that  all  the  parts  may 
be  plainly  visible  to  a  whole  class : 

1.  Model  of  cutting  edges  of  a  drill  (double  cutting)  for  drill  bow. 

2.  Model  of  cutting  edges  of  a  drill  (single-cutting)  for  drill-bow. 

3.  Model  of  cutting  edges  of  a  drill  for  crank-brace. 

4.  Model  of  cutting  edges  of  a  centre-bit  with  long  point. 

5.  Model  of  cutting  edges  of  a  centre-bit  with  short  point. 

Remark. — In  models  Nos.  1-5  are  clearly  seen  the  shapes  of  the  cutting  edges,  and  also  the 
angles  of  the  working  surfaces.  From  an  examination  of  these  drills  it  will  be  easily  seen 
the  work  of  such  instruments  cannot  be  called  good  by  reason  of  the  irregular  direction  of 
the  working  surfaces. 

6.  Model  of  cutting  edges  of  a  drill,  which  edges  have  favorable  angles  for  work. 

7.  Model  of  cutting  edges  of  an  American  spiral-drill,  distinguished  by  stability  and 
exact  work. 

8.  Model  of  cutting  edges  of  a  drill  for  boring  turning-joints. 

9.  Model  of  cutting  edges  of  a  drill  for  half-ball  borings. 

10.  Model  of  cutting  edges  of  a  fashion-  (or  shape-)  drill. 

11.  Model  of  cutting  edges  of  a  cone-countersink  for  wrought-iron  and  cast-iron. 

12.  Model  of  cutting  edges  of  a  cone-countersink  for  brass. 

13.  Model  of  cutting  edges  of  a  hemisphere  countersink. 

14.  Model  of  a  drill-stock  with  the  cutter  showing  the  cutting  edges  and  fastening. 
u.  Cutting  parts  of  files,  increased  24  times  ordinary  size : 

1.  Tin-file. 

2.  Rasp-cut  for  lead  and  soft-metal  alloys. 

3.  Sample  of  the  first  course  of  files  for  hard  metals,  in  order  to  show  the  angles  of  the 
working  surfaces  and  cutting  edges. 

4.  Sample  of  the  first  course  and  second  course,  in  order  to  show  the  beginning  of  file- 
teeth. 

5.  Sample  of  the  first  course  of  a  smooth.file,  in  order  to  show  the  angles  and  form  of 
the  working  surfaces. 

6.  Sample  of  the  second  course  for  smooth  files. 

7.  Sample  of  the  second  course  of  a  fine-cut  rasp,  in  order  to  show  the  proportions  of 
teeth.. 

8.  Sample  of  the  second  course  of  an  arm  (hand)  file,  in  order  to  show  the  proportions 
of  teeth. 

Remark. — The  three  last  samples  show  clearly  and  practically  the  size  of  the  teeth  of 
the  most  commonly  used  files. 
p.  Screw-cutting  tools,  increased  6  times  ordinary  size  : 

1.  Model  of  a  screw-tap  with  conical  nucleus  and  thread. 

2.  Model  of  a  screw  tap  with  cylindrical  nucleus  and  conical  thread. 

3-6,  Models  of  screw-taps  for  threa-ding  holes  not  going  through  (complete  assortment). 
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7.  Model  of  part  of  a  screw-plate  for  cutting  external  screw-threads. 

8.  Models  of  screw-dies  with  obtuse  cutting  apgles. 

9.  Models  of  screw-dies  with  right  cutting  angles. 
10.  Models  of  Whitworth's  screw-dies. 

g.  Collection  of  instruments  employed  in  making  apertures  of  various  shapes. 

1.  Crank-brace. 

2.  Crank  brace  with  binding-screw. 

3.  Ratchet-brace. 

4.  Crank-brace  for  two  borers. 

5.  Ratchet-brace  without  spring. 

6.  Ratchet-brace  for  narrow  space. 

7.  Ratchet-brace  with  joint-handle; 

8.  Ratchet-brace  with  continual-going  movement. 

9.  Drill-stock. 

10.  Drill-bow. 

11.  Archimedean  drill-stock. 

12.  Drill-stock. 

13.  Drill-stock  with  continual  going  of  the  drill-bow. 

14.  Centre  drills  for  various  conical  centre  holes  (3  pieces). 

15.  Punches  for  plate  metals  (3  pieces). 

16.  Punches  for  round  apertures  (3  pieces). 

17.  Punches  for  square  apertures  (3  pieces), 

18.  Punches  for  oblong  rectangular  apertures  (3  pieces), 

19.  Borers  (or  drills)  for  Nos.  11,  12,  13  (5  pieces). 

20.  Borers  (or  drills)  for  No.  9  (5  pieces). 

21.  Borers  (or  drills)  for  ratchet-brace  and  crank-brace  (7  pieces), 

22.  Borers  (or  drills)  for  No.  6  (6  pieces). 

23.  American  spiral  drills  (6  pieces), 

24.  Countersinks  for  drill-stock  (2  pieces). 

25.  Countersinks  for  ratchet-brace  and  crank-brace  (3  pieces). 

26.  Fashion-  (or  shape-)  borers  (four  pieces). 

27.  Broaches  of  various  forms  (9  pieces). 

28.  Cutter-bars  (4  pieces). 

29.  Boring-bar  for  cylindrical  countersink. 

30.  Boring-bar  for  ring-countersink. 

31.  Countersinks  for  inside  apertures  (3  pieces), 

32.  Boring-bar  for  special  works. 

33.  Boring-bar  with  mechanism  for  boring  annular  recesses  perpendicular  or  inclined  to 
given  aperture. 

34.  Drifts  for  square  apertures  (5  pieces). 

r.  Collection  of  instruments  of  measurement,  used  in  studying  the  art  of  fitting. 
I.  Rules  (2  pieces). 
£.  Rules  for  cylinders  (6  pieces). 

3.  Squares  (3  pieces). 

4.  Back-squares  (3  pieces). 

5.  Angle-gauge  for  hexagon. 

6.  Angle-gauge  for  octagon, 
7..  Sliding-square. 

8.  Instrument  for  marking  of  bevel-wheels. 

9.  Pattern  for  centre-bit. 

10.  Pattern  for  shank  of  drill. 

11.  R'.Ue  divided  into  inches  and  metres. 
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12.  Folding  measuring-scale. 

13.  Slide-gauge. 

14.  Double  slide-gauge. 

15.  Slide-gauge  with  a  nonius. 

16.  Slide-gauge  with  a  micrometrical  screw. 
1 7-  Number-gauge  for  metal  plates, 

18.  Gauge  for  screws  and  nuts. 

19.  Stepped  gauge  made  to  millimetres, 

20.  Stepped  gauge  made  to  inches. 

21.  Gauge  for  determining  thickness  (tachometer). 

22.  Beam-compasses. 

23.  Beam-compasses  with  a  micrometrical  screw. 

24.  Compasses. 

25.  Compasses  with  an  arc. 

26.  Compasses  with  an  arc  with  put-in  (insertable)  feet. 

27.  Spring  dividers. 

28.  Inside-calipers  with  a  binding-screw. 

29.  Inside  calipers  with  a  binding-plate. 

30.  Calipers. 

31.  Calipers  with  a  binding-screw. 

32.  Double  calipers. 

33.  Spring  calipers. 

s.  Samples  for  successive  learning  of  filer's  trade. 
Course  I. — ( Time  for  study,  240  hours.\. 

1.  Cleaning  of  cast-iron. 

2.  Chiseling  of  simple  forms  out  of  boiler-plate. 

3.  Chiseling  of  complex  forms  out  of  boiler-plate, 

4.  Chiseling  of  planes. 

5.  Chiseling  of  convex  conical  surfaces. 

6.  Chiseling  of  concave  conical  surfaces. 

7.  Filing  of  thin  edges  according  to  marking  lines. 

8.  Filing  of  planes. 

9.  Filing  of  two  parallel  planes. 

10.  Filing  of  two  rectangular  planes. 

11.  Filing  of  two  acute-angled  planes. 

12.  Filing  of  two  obtuse-angled  planes. 

13.  Filing  of  inside  obtuse  angle  according  to  pattern. 

14.  Filing  of  inside  acute  angle  according  to  pattern. 

15.  Filing  of  planes  of  a  cube. 

16.  Filing  of  planes  parallel  to  a  given  axis, 

17.  Filing  of  a  hexagonal  prism. 

18.  Filing  of  plane  and  crooked  surfaces  according  to  a  given  geometrical  axis. 

19.  Filing  of  a  plane  with  two  flanges. 

20.  Filing  of  a  plane  with  three  flanges. 

21.  Filing  of  a  plane  with  four  flanges. 

22.  Filing  of  a  rectangular  groove. 

23.  Filing  of  an  acute-angled  groove  according  to  pattern. 

24.  Filing  of  a  going  out  acute  angle  according  to  pattern. 

25.  Filing  of  a  pyramidal  groove, 

26.  Filing  of  a  conical  groove. 

27.  Filing  of  a  convex  conical  surface. 

28.  Filing  of  a  cylindrical  groove  according  to  pattern. 
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/.  Samples  for  successive  learning  of  filer's  trade. 
Course  II. — [Time  for  study,  240  hours.) 

29.  Filing  of  a  truncated  cone  according  to  pattern. 

30.  Filing  of  a  plane,  with  cast  square  prism. 

31.  Filing  of  a  cast  square  prism  according  to  a  given  basis. 

32.  Filing  of  cast  prismatical  apertures. 

33.  Filing  of  cast  cylindrical  apertures. 

34.  Filing  of  cast  pyramidal  apSrtures. 

35.  Filing  of  cast  conical  apertures. 

36.  Punching  of  round  holes  with  rugged  edges. 

37.  Punching  of  round,  square,  and  oblong  holes. 

38.  Boring  of  through  holes  and  not  through  holes. 

39.  Boring  of  cored  holes. 

40.  Borings  at  various  angles  and  of  various  forms. 

41.  Boring  of  slits. 

42.  Boring  of  figures. 

43.  Boring  by  countersink  by  through  holes. 

44.  Boring  by  countersink  by  not  through  holes. 

45.  Drilling  of  key-slots. 

46.  Drilling  of  holes  which  centre  beyond  the  worked  piece. 

47.  Drilling  of  great  holes. 

48.  Drilling  of  not  through  holes. 

49.  Screwing  of  bolts  and  nuts. 

50.  Cutting  of  screws  for  wood. 

51.  Samples  of  screws  according  to  the  Belieff  system. 
u.  Samples  for  successive  learning  of  filer's  trade. 
Course  III. — ( Time  for  study,  240  hours.) 

52.  Filing  of  key-ways. 

53.  Filing  of  an  eye  according  to  a  given  geometrical  axis. 

54.  Filing  of  a  socket  with  axles  according  to  two  given  rectangular  axes. 

55.  Filing  of  a  crank  according  to  two  given  parallel  axes. 

56.  Filing  of  two  parts  the  geometrical  axes  of  which  are  in  one  line,  when  divided  by 
a  plate. 

57.  Filing  of  keys  and  chiseling  of  key-ways. 

58.  Filing  of  a  helical  surface. 

59.  Filing  of  teeth  of  a  bevel  wheel. 

60.  Filing,  scraping,  smoothing  of  two  planes. 

61.  Fitting  of  two  rectangular  parts. 

62.  Fitting  of  two  obtuse- angled  parts. 

63.  Fitting  of  two  acute-angled  parts. 

64.  Fitting  of  two  convex  and  concave  parts. 

65.  Filing  of  teeth  of  a  rack. 

66.  Fitting  of  the  strap  and  head  of  the  connecting-rod  to  each  other. 

67.  Fitting  of  a  cover  to  a  plummer-block. 

68.  Fitting  of  brasses  to  a  plummer-block. 

69.  Fitting  of  ends  of  a  shaft  by  scarfing  for  coupling. 

70.  Fitting  of  ends  of  a  shaft  by  hooked  scarfing  for  coupling. 

71.  Fitting  of  a  toothed  coupling. 

72.  Fitting  of  a  clutch  coupling. 

?3.  Fitting  of  brasses  to  a  plummer-block  by  five  planes. 

74.  Fitting  of  a  parallelopiped  to  aperture. 

75.  Fitting  of  sliding  plates. 
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Remark. — The  method  of  systematically  teaching  the  art  of  fitting  was  first  worked  out 
in  the  Imperial  Technical  School  of  Moscow  in  the  year  1868,  and  after  a  four  years'  trial 
has  proved  of  immense  advantage  to  the  .School  itself,  as  well  as  to  those  of  the  Russian 
technical  schools  which  borrowed  that  method  of  the  Moscow  Technical  School  at  the 
time  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Exhibition  of  the  year  1870. 

In  attestation  of  the  utility  of  the  proposed  systematic  method  of  teaching,  we  may 
observe  that,  immediately  after  its  being  presented  to  the  public  in  the  year  1870,  the  Im- 
perial Technical  School  received  orders  for  similar  collections  from  technical  schools  in 
Moscow,  St.  Petersburg,  and  Odessa. 

V.  A  bench,  instruments,  and  apparatus  for  marking  and  lining  machine-parts  to  be 
worked. 

A  bench  on  three  legs  with  screws  for  the  horizontal  fixing. 

1.  Two  poppets  for  the  placing  of  machine  parts  which  are  centered. 

2.  Frame  for  the  vertical  fixing  of  machine-parts  for  their  lining;  the  same  will  be  used 
in  special  cases  as  pressing-screw. 

3.  Scriber-block  of  a  constant  height  equal  that  of  the  poppets. 

4.  Little  standing  marking-gauge  for  the  horizontal  lining  with  a  radially  movable 
scriber. 

5.  Middle  standing  marking-gauge  with  a  parallel-moving  scriber. 

6.  Great  standing  marking-gauge,  made  of  gas-pipes. 

7.  Instrument  for  the  lining  of  poppets  perpendicularly  to  axis. 

8.  Three  little  hand-screws  for  the  fixing  of  machine-parts  to  be  lined. 

9.  Turning  plate  for  the  fixing  of  machine  parts  to  be  lined  under  the  angles  from  0° 
to  90°. 

10.  Round  turning  plate  for  lining  under  the  angles  from  0°  to  10°. 

1 1 .  Fourteen  blocks  of  various  forms  and  sizes. 

12.  Two  squares  for  the  lining  at  right  angle, 

13.  Twenty-four  screws  with  nuts  and  thumb-nuts  for  fixing  various  kinds  of  machine- 
rparts  to  be  lined. 

■w.  Collection  of  models  for  demonstrative  instruction  in  the  marking  and  lining. 

14.  Model  of  a  two-crank  axle. 

15.  Model  of  a  head  of  connecting-rod. 

16.  Model  of  a  single-crank  axle  with  a  welded  eccentric. 

17.  Model  of  a  drilling-frame. 

18.  Model  of  a  steam-cylinder  of  two  horse-power. 

19.  Model  of  a  steam-pump-frame. 

20.  Model  of  a  poppet-head. 

21.  Model  of  a  governor-frame. 

22.  Model  of  a  skew  plummer-block. 

23.  Model  of  a  guide-angle  for  a  circular  saw. 

24.  Model  of  a  leg  of  sponging  apparatus. 

Machines  and  apparatus  from  the  cabinets  of  the  School. 

Apparatus  for  tracing  parabolic  curves,  single,  uninterrupted  motion,  the  invention  of 
His  Imperial  Highness  Prince  Peter  of  Oldenburg,  presented -to  the  Technical  School. 

Model  of  steam-engine  with  parallelogram  and  governor — system  of  P.  L.  Chebisheif, 
.Academician. 

These  three  technical  schools  of  Russia  made  so  fine  a  showing 
that  one  regrets  all  the  more  the  omission  of  the  Government  as  to 
primary,  secondary,  and  superior  instruction.  Information  from 
other  sources  furnishes  gratifying  evidence  of  progress  within  the  last 
few  years  in  all  these  departments.    Interest  in  special  education  con- 
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tinues  to  be  a  characteristic  feature  in  Russia,  however.  The  eight 
universities  numbered  but  6408  students  in  1875  ;  and  of  these  36 
per  cent,  were  students  of  law,  and  31  per  cent,  of  medicine;  leaving 
but  14  per  cent,  for  the  study  of  the  mathematical  and  physical 
sciences,  8  per  cent,  for  history  and  philology ;  9  per  cent,  being 
hearers,  or  irregular  attendants,  and  2  per  cent,  students  of  the- 
ology at  Dorpat. 

Onjihe  other  hand,  the  special  schools  make  quite  an  array,  and 
are  giving  instruction  to  over  60,000  students.  But  here,  again,  it 
must  be  remarked  that  much  the  larger  proportion  of  students  and 
teachers  connected  with  the  special  schools  are  found  in  those  de- 
voted to  theology  and  the  art  of  war;  theology  claiming  40,220 
students,  and  military  science  15,708. 

Of  societies  and  associations  but  one  made  prominent  exhibition — 
the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Woman,  located  at  Moscow. 
It  was  represented  by  one  or  two  handsome  cases  of  needle-work, 
plain  and  ornamental,  which  was  much  admired.  This  society  was 
founded  in  1862.  Its  objects  are  at  once  industrial  and  benevolent — 
to  encourage  fine  needle-work  as  an  industry,  and  to  assist  genteel 
women,  otherwise  quite  helpless,  in  earning  a  livelihood.  The  school 
is  free  to  all  who  are  admitted,  and  has  already  furnished  instruction 
to  hundreds  of  women  and  girls.  In  1874  (date  of  last  report)  there 
were  98  working-women  in  the  establishment  and  115  regular  pupils. 
The  school  is  sustained  by  contributions  from  private  sources  and 
the  profits  on  the  work  done.  In  the  year  above  mentioned  24,000 
roubles'  worth  of  work  was  sold. 

What  Russia  has  done  for  technical  education  at  the  Philadelphia 
Exhibition  no  man  may  now  estimate.  It  is  certain  that  the  service 
was  very  great,  and  has  earned  for  her  the  gratitude  of  all  who  are  at 
work  upon  its  problems,  whether  in  the  Old  or  the  New  World. 

SPAIN. 

In  the  number  of  exhibitors  represented  in  this  group,  Spain  took 
the  lead  of  all  the  foreign  nations.  She  also  excelled  in  the  extent  to 
which  all  portions  of  the  kingdom  were  represented,  and,  furthermore, 
was  among  the  few  foreign  countries  which  had  exhibits  in  every  one 
of  the  classes  embraced.  Of  the  386,  exhibitors,  59  were  represented  in 
Class  300,  elementary  instruction ;  56  in  Class  301,  higher  education  ; 
63  in  Class  302,  professional  and  technical  education ;  3  in  Class  303, 
institutions  for  the  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  and  feeble-minded ;  1 1  in 
Class  304,  reports,  statistics,  etc.;  9  in  Class  305,  libraries,  reports, 
catalogues,  etc.;   144  in  Class  306,  text-books,  special  treatises,  gen- 
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eral  literature;  12  in  Class  310,  institutions  founded  for  the  increase 
and  diffusion  of  knowledge;  14  in  Class  311,  learned  and  scientific 
associations;  9  in  Class  312,  museums,  scientific  collections,  indus- 
trial representations,  etc. ;  and  5  were  in  Class  313,  music  and  the 
drama. 

It  likewise  deserves  to  be  mentioned  that,  although  the  exhibits 
were  in  large  part  publications, — reports,  catalogues,  programmes, 
maps,  charts,  text-books,  and  other  works  of  distinguished  authors, — 
many  of  the  schools  were  also  represented  by  the  work  of  pupiLs, 
especially  in  drawing,  writing,  and  modeling,  and  that  the  whole 
exhibit  afforded  excellent  data  for  a  judgment  as  to  the  progress  and 
condition  of  all  departments  and  classes  of  education  in  Spain.  If 
the  zeal  manifested  by  the  Government  and  the  Royal  Commission  in 
calling  out,  organizing,  and  presenting  so  large  and  various  an  exhi- 
bition may  be  taken  as  a  criterion,  then  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
establish  the  existence  of  a  new  intellectual  activity  in  that  country, 
which,  though  once  an  important  nursery  of  science,  art,  and  letters, 
has,  in  more  recent  times,  fallen  behind  many  others  in  the  grand 
march  of  educational  agencies. 

It  will  not  do  to  say  that  Spain  has  recovered  her  lost  position  in 
the  van  of  intellectual  progress,  or  that  she  is  even  near  the  restO' 
ration  of  her  supremacy  in  the  arts  and  sciences  any  more  than  in 
commerce,  and  the  sway  she  once  held  over  vast  colonial  posses- 
sions ;  but  it  is  certainly  manifest  that  she  has  felt  the  inspiration  of 
the  times  and  is  now  earnestly  striving  toward  the  front. 

The  extent  and  nature  of  the  Spanish  exhibit  in  this  group  preclude 
anything  like  a  detailed  account  of  the  objects  presented,  or  even  of 
the  institutions  represented. 

Of  the  work  of  pupils  in  the  lowest  schools  there  wais  but  a  partial 
representation,  though  evidence  was  presented  showing  that  they  are 
more  numerous  and  in  better  condition  than  is  generally  supposed. 
By  the  law  of  1868  attendance  upon  school  is  made  obligatory.  Old 
distinctions  were  abolished,  and  the  schools  of  the  kingdom  were 
divided  into:  (i)  Beginning  schools  [escuelas  de  entrado),  for  comniU' 
nities  of  500  to  lOOO  inhabitants;  (2)  schools  of  the  first  grade 
(escuelas  de  primero  ascensd),  obligatory  in  communities  of  200O  to 
10,000  inhabitants;  (3)  schools  of  the  second  grade,  for  cities  of 
10,000  to  20,000  inhabitants ;  and  (4)  finishing  schools  [escuelas  de 
termino),  for  the  capitals  of  provinces  and  cities  generally  having  over 
20,000  inhabitants.  As  co-education  is  not  wholly  approved,  it  should 
be  understood  that  wherever  a  primary  school  is  obligatory  for  boys 
there  must  also  be  one  for  girls  if  demanded  and  the  population  will 
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warrant  The  courses  of  study  for  the  elementary  schools  comprise 
religion,  Bible  history,  reading,  writing,  the  elements  of  Spanish 
grammar,  and  the  rudiments  of  arithmetic.  In  those  of  the  next 
higher  grade  there  are  added  to  these  the  elements  of  geometry,  sur- 
veying, linear  drawing,  history  and  geography,  natural  philosophy, 
chemistry  and  natural  history.  In  the  girls'  schools,  needle-work  is 
also  taught  in  this  as  well  as  in  the  elementary  division. 

Besides  these  schools,  provision  has  lately  been  made  for  infant 
schools  corresponding  to  the  kindergarten,  which  are  obligatory  in 
cities  of  more  than  10,000  inhabitants. 

The  Government  will  accept  private  schools  in  fulfillment  of  its 
demands,  subject  to  the  condition,  however,  that  at  least  one-third  of 
the  schools  in  every  town  shall  be  public. 

Teachers  for  the  public  schools  are  prepared  in  normal  schools,  of 
which  there  must  be  one  in  each  of  the  49  provinces,  with  a  model 
school  attached,  and  there  is  one  of  higher  grade  at  the  national 
capital. 

The  latest  statistics  furnished  (census  of  1870)  show  that  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  in  the  public  primary  schools  of  the  different  grades  and 
classes  were  as  follows : 

Classes  of  Schools.  Schools. 

Superior  schools  for  boys 226 

Superior  schools  for  girls 37 

Complete  elementary  schools  for  boys      ......  6,545 

Complete  elementary  schools  for  girls S>657 

Incomplete  elementary  schools  for  boys 3, 141 

Incomplete  elementary  schools  for  girls   ......  613 

Temporary  schools  for  boys 288 

Temporary  schools  for  girls .  6 

Incomplete  schools  for  boys  and  girls 4.373 

Schools  for  little  children 272 

Schools  for  adult  men      .........  1,373 

Schools  for  adult  women 60 

Total       .         ,         .         ,         ,         ,         .         ^         .         ^         .22711 

As  actually  distributed  in  the  provinces,  the  number  of  schools,  as 
compared  with  the  number  of  inhabitants,  shows  a  great  disparity  in 
the  school  privileges.  Thus,  in  the  province  of  Leon  there  is  i  school 
to  every  270  inhabitants,  while  in  the  province  of  Cadiz  the  proportion 
is  I  school  to  every  2405  inhabitants. 

The  private  elementary  schools  number  5406.  So  that  the  whole 
number  of  schools  of  this  general  class  is  28,117,  or  one  school  for 
every  556.91  inhabitants;  the  distribution  by  kind  being  as  follows: 
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Schools  for  boys  and  men  ........  I3.9°6 

Schools  for  girls  and  women  ........  8,752 

Schools  for  boys  and  girls 4,785 

Schools  for  little  children 674 

Total 28,117 

Comparing  these  figures  with  those  of  1850,  we  find  that  with  a 
population  very  little  different  there  has  been  an  increase  of  9377  in 
the  whole  number  of  primary  schools.  It  is  also  an  interesting  fact 
that  of  this  increased  number  but  1306  are  private  schools. 

The  number  of  teachers  in  the  public  primary  schools  is  reported 
to  be  22,668,  of  whom  14,904  were  masters,  758  assistants  to  masters, 
6288  mistresses,  and  668  female  assistants.  The  number  of  private 
teachers  and  assistants  was  16,404,  distributed  thus:  2457  masters, 
assisted  by  408  young  men,  and  2742  mistresses,  with  482  assist- 
ants. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  upon  the  public  primarj' 
schools  in  1870  was  1,200,740,  viz.: 


Schools. 

Number  or  Pupils. 

Total. 

" 
Males. 

Females. 

22,665 

45o,-435 

77,852 

7.584 

124,106 

z6,333 
45.155 

2,779 

364,727 

21,828 

899 
49,006 

6,349 
1,022 

25.444 
815,462 

99,680 

8,483 

173.112 

32,682 

46,477 

Schools  for  adults 

Totals 

754,130 

446,610 

1,200,740 

Comparing  this  total  number  with  the  whole  population,  it  appears 
that  the  proportion  is  one  public  school  pupil  for  every  13.04  inhab- 
itants. Considered  with  reference  to  sex,  there  was  one  male  pupil 
for  every  10.28  male  inhabitants,  and  one  female  pupil  for  every 
17.70  female  inhabitants. 

Comparing  the  number  of  schools  with  the  whole  number  of  pupils 
in  attendance,  it  results  that  the  average  number  of  pupils  in  each 
school  was  52.87. 

It  further  appears  that  there  were  209,736  pupils  in  the  private 
schools,  and  an  average  of  38.80  pupils  in  each  such  school.  Adding 
this  total  to  the  whole  number  in  the  public  schools  we  have  a  grand 
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total  of  1,410,476  pupils  in  the  primary  schools,  or  one  pupil  for 
every  11. 10  inhabitants,  and  an  average  of  50.16  pupils  in  each 
school. 

Comparing  the  year  1870  with  the  year  1850,  we  find  that  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  pupils  attending  the  primary  schools  has  been 
as  follows  :  increase  of  attendance  upon  public  schools,  798,904 ;  of 
attendance  upon  private  schools,  83,422.  It  is  an  encouraging  fact 
that  between  the  years  1865  and  1870  there  was  an  addition  of  1955 
schools  to  the  free  list. 

The  schools  of  primary  grade  represented  at  the  Exhibition  were 
chiefly  colegios  (which,  properly  .speaking,  are  boarding-schools,  also 
attended  by  children  resident  in  the  place  where  located)  and  normal 
schools.  The  Colegio  de  los  Senores  Pelfort,  at  Barcelona,  was  par- 
ticularly well  represented  by  the  work  of  pupils  in  drawing,  designing, 
coloring,  and  calligraphy,  as  well  as  by  written  compositions,  solutions 
of  mathematical  problems,  specimens  of  tachygraphy,  of  map-draw- 
ing, etc.,  and  by  a  programme  showing  the  distribution  of  studies. 
The  work  shown  was  from  pupils  between  six  and  thirteen  years  of 
age,  and  did  credit  to  both  pupils  and  teachers. 

The  normal  schools  making  exhibition  were  of  various  classes ; 
some  being  full  normal  schools  for  the  training  of  masters,  and  others, 
schools  for  the  preparation  of  women  for  the  management  of  the 
schools  of  elementary  grade.  The  Escuela  Normal  of  Palencea  and 
the  Escuela  de  Institutrices  at  Madrid  made  especially  large  and  in- 
teresting exhibits  of  pupils'  work  in  drawing  and  design,  in  calligraphy, 
and  in  other  branches  of  study,  together  with  programmes,  catalogues, 
text-books,  maps,  plans,  etc.,  which  for  the  most  part  were  of  excel- 
lent quality. 

Schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind  exhibited  many 
samples  of  work  done  by  the  pupils  in  the  shops,  as  well  as  many 
interesting  illustrations  of  the  means  of  instruction. 

Secondary  instruction  is  furnished  in  schools  known  as  institutes, 
which  are  of  three  classes ;  those  at  Madrid  being  of  the  first  class ; 
those  at  the  provincial  capitals  and  university  seats  of  the  second ; 
and  all  others  of  the  third  class.  Each  province  is  required  to  have 
one  institute,  and  Madrid  has  two ;  besides  which  there  are  several 
local  institutes  opened  at  the  option  of  the  inhabitants.  The  whole 
number  is  63.  They  compare  favorably  with  our  best  academies  as 
to  the  elementary  studies  taught,  but  in  the  languages  correspond 
more  nearly  with  our  American  colleges.  Several  of  the  institutes 
were  represented ;  notably  those  of  Madrid,  known  as  the  Instituda 
de  segunda  enseilanza  de  San  Isidro  and  the  Institute  del  Noviciado. 
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The  teachers  are  known  as  professors,  and  were  formerly  required 
to  be  not  less  than  twenty-four  years  of  age,  and  to  have  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts ;  under  the  revolutionary  government  competi- 
tive examinations  were  substituted  as  a  test  of  qualifications. 

They  embrace  three  courses  of  study;  two  looking  to  the  bachelor's 
degree  and  to  admission  to  the  university, — one  of  them  con  Latin, 
and  the  other  sine  Latin,-rr-and  a  course  of  applied  studies  looking  to 
the  practical  pursuits. 

The  course  with  Latin  comprises :  first  year  of  Latin  and  humani^ 
ties;  second  year,  rhetoric  and  poetry;  geography,  universal  history; 
history  of  Spain ;  psychology,  logic,  and  ethics  ;  arithmetic  and  alge-; 
bra;  geometry  and  trigonometry;  physics  and  chemistry;  natural 
history ;  physiology  and  hygiene. 

The  course  without  Latin  embraces :  Spanish  grammar ;  ancient 
history;  history  of  the  middle  ages  and  of  modern  times;  anthro-; 
pology ;  general  principles  of  art  and  its  history  in  Spain ;  biology 
and  ethics ;  elements  of  criticism  ;  notions  of  civil  rights  in  Spain  and 
principles  of  government ;  physics  ;  chemistry,  and  cosmology. 

The  course  of  applied  science  includes:  French  language;  English 
in  two  courses ;  German  in  two  courses ;  Italian ;  mercantile  arithme- 
tic ;  geography  and  commercial  statistics ;  political  economy ;  agri- 
culture; mechanics;  applications  of  chemistry;  topography;  theory 
and  practice  of  drawing.  In  most  cases  there  is  also  instruction  given 
in  linear  drawing  and  design,  with  the  applications  of  design  to  the 
arts,  in  the  construction  and  use  of  machinery,  in  tachygraphy,  in  the 
English  and  Italian  classics,  as  well  as  in  Greek  and  even  Hebrew. 

The  institutes  ordinarily  have  colegios,  or  boarding-schools  of  thq 
upper  primary  grade,  connected  with  them.  Each  institute  is  under 
the  immediate  supervision  of  a  director,  who  is  himself  subject  to  the 
general  control  of  the  rector  of  the  university  within  whose  province 
the  institute  is  located,  and  to  whom  he  is  required  to  make  monthly 
reports. 

Superior  general  education  was  represented  by  exhibits  from  many 
learned  authors  of  text-books  and  special  treatises,  and  from  the 
'■universities  of  Santiago,  Oviedo,  Seville,  and  Salamanca;  some  of 
•which  institutions  contributed  large  collections  of  documents  illus- 
trating their  history,  work,  and  present  condition.  The  universities 
of  Spain  have  sent  forth  multitudes  of  learned  men,  and  some  of  them 
deservedly  hold  a  high  place  in  the  great  field  of  superior  education, 
but  they  have  been  outstripped  by  those  of  some  other  countries, 
especially  in  the  force  and  constitution  of  the  professoriate  and  in  the 
facilities  for  instruction  in  the  natural  sciences.     They  are  at  present 
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attended  by  nearly  15,000  students,  of  whom  nearly  one-half,  or  6500, 
are  connected  with  the  University  of  Madrid. 

The  representation  in  Class  302 — professional  and  technical  educa- 
tion^was  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  its  kind  from  any  country, 
including  exhibits  of  considerable  extent  and  importance  from  en- 
gineering, nautical,  mining,  veterinary,  commercial,  medical,  and  art 
schools,  some  of  which  are  among  the  most  famous  in  Europe. 

The  School  of  Nautical  Science  at  Barcelona  is  one  of  the  few 
schools  of  that  class  in  the  world.  Though  not  up  to  the  ideal  stand- 
ard, it  has  long  rendered  important  service  to  the  art  of  navigation.  It 
was  represented  by  the  text-books  used  in  the  School,  together  with 
special  treatises  on  some  of  the  subjects  taught,  programmes  of  the 
courses  of  lectures,  catalogues,  etc. 

The  School  of  Industrial  Engineers,  at  Barcelona,  made  an  inter- 
esting display  of  publications  in  like  manner,  and  added  twelve  port- 
folios of  designs  by  the  students,  a  volume  of  patterns  for  weavers, 
an  album  of  architectural  designs,  and  thirteen  bound  volumes,  the 
works  of  various  engineers,  with  many  other  published  works  relat- 
ing to  subjects  taught  in  the  School.  This  institution  is  numerously 
attended,  and  is  one  of  the  most  popular  and  useful  institutions  of  its 
kind  in  Southern  Europe.  The  work  shown  well  sustained  the  repu- 
tation it  has  hitherto  borne. 

Besides  this,  there  were  representations,  by  collections  of  drawings, 
designs,  charts,  and  printed  works,  from  three  other  important; 
schools  of  engineering,  all  of  Madrid,  to  wit :  The  School  of  Engi- 
neers for  Canals  and  Harbors ;  the  School  of  Mountain  Engineers, 
and  the  School  of  Mining  Engineers.  The  Government  Corps  of 
Mountain  Engineers  also  made  exhibition  of  a  fine  collection  of  plans, 
charts,  maps,  etc.,  with  plans  of  the  engineering  school  San  Lorenzo 
del  Escorial.  Engineering  is  a  favorite  profession  with  the  Spaniards, 
and  the  skill  they  have  shown  in  the  construction  of  their  great  high- 
ways and  other  public  works,  with  their  liberality  in  founding  and 
sustaining  great  schools  for  instruction  in  both  the  science  and  the 
art,  fairly  entitle  them  to  the  high  reputation  they  have  gained  in 
this  department. 

By  the  side  of  the  engineering  schools  it  was  pleasant  to  find  a 
quite  large  and  very  interesting  exhibit  from  the  Superior  School  of 
Architecture,  at  Madrid,  including  memoirs  on  instruction  in  archi- 
tecture in  Spain,  regulations  of  the  School,  a  beautiful  collection  of 
plaster  casts  for  studies,  a  collection  of  designs  by  the  students,  and 
numerous  text-books  written  by  the  professors  of  the  School.  The 
casts  attracted  much  attention,  being  models  of  many  styles,  Moorish 
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and  arabesque,  as  well  as  classic  and  modern,  and  were  generously 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Royal  Commission  for  distribution  to 
technical  schools  in  the  United  States.  Until  the  establishment  of 
a  similar  school  quite  recently  in  Paris,  this  Spanish  institution  has 
stood  quite  alone  as  a  distinct  and  separate  school  of  architecture. 

Next  we  were  introduced  to  the  Conservatory  of  Arts  and  School 
of  Commerce,  Arts,  and  Trades,  Madrid,  whose  exhibit  comprised 
reports-  of  the  institution  for  the  years  1872  to  1875,  both  inclusive; 
albums  of  the  class-work  of  pupils  in  geometrical  drawing,  ornamental 
drawing,  figure  drawing  and  perspective,  exercises  in  the  application 
of  color  by  the  lady  pupils,  designs  for  application  in  the  arts,  many 
excellent  specimens  from  the  class  in  modeling,  pieces  of  ornament- 
ation after  the  principal  historical  styles ;  studies  of  leaves  of  the 
acanthus,  thistle,  and  other  botanical  subjects;  studies  of  animals  and 
of  the  human  figure;  exercises  in  composition  executed  in  two  and 
in  eight  hours,  etc.  The  work,  as  a  whole,  was  of  good  quality,  and 
some  of  it  especially  fine.  The  studies  of  natural  objects  were 
characterized  by  points  of  unusual  excellence. 

The  School  of  Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Engraving,  at  Madrid,  was 
simply  represented  by  statistics  and  programmes,  etc. 

Two  of  the  five  schools  of  veterinary  science  were  also  represented, 
viz.,  the  school  at  Leon  and  the  one  at  Madrid,  although  not  other- 
wise than  by  historical  accounts,  programmes  of  the  courses  of  study, 
catalogues,  and  the  like.  There  is  no  other  country  in  which  there 
are  so  many  schools  of  this  class,  and  there  is  no  veterinary  school  in 
the  world  so  numerously  attended  as  the  one  at  Madrid,  whose  stu- 
dents have  at  times  been  numbered  by  many  hundreds. 

The  Faculty  of  Medicine,  at  Madrid,  sent  to  the  Exhibition  a  large 
number  of  publications,  including  thirty-one  works  by  the  professors,- 
not  a  few  of  which  have  won  fine  reputations  for  their  authors 
in  many  lands.  This  is  the  great  medical  school  of  Spain, — which 
has  six  others, — and  contributes  not  a  little  to  the  importance  of  the 
university  of  which  it  is  a  part.  It  may  rank,  indeed,  with  the  most 
distinguished  schools  of  Europe.  Besides  the  twenty  chairs  occupied 
by  illustrious  titulary  professors,  there  are  numerous  departments,  to 
which  there  are  attached  learned  adjuncts  (ayudantes)  and  honoraiy 
adjuncts,  for  the  complete  work  of  the  faculty.  For  example,  the 
department  of  anatomy,  with  the  leading  professor  as  director,  sup- 
ported by  three  assistants,  four  honorary  assistants,  and  one  sculptor. 
And,  besides  this,  there  are  departments  of  experimental  physiology, 
of  pharmacology,  of  photoscopia,  of  orthopedia,  of  instrumental  sur- 
gery, of  legal  medicine  and  toxicology,  of  electropathy  and  areopathy, 
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of  hydropathy,  of  practical  histology,  each  with  its  laboratory  and 
equipment.  Added  to  which  there  are  a  splendid  library,  a  clinical 
hospital,  and  various  minor  establishments,  too  numerous  to  mention 
in  this  connection.  The  lecture  courses  open  on  the  first  of  October, 
and  continue  until  the  first  of  June.  The  degree  of  bachelor  is  essen- 
tial to  admission,  and  the  whole  period  of  study  is  six  years.  At 
present  nearly  looo  students  are  in  regular  attendance. 

In  Class  306,  text-books,  treatises,  general  literature,  etc.,  the  mul- 
titude of  authors  and  publishers  was  so  great  as  to  preclude  the  pos- 
sibility of  more  than  this  passing  notice  of  the  fact  that  they  were 
in  most  cases  works  that  do  credit  to  their  learned  authors,  and  that 
a  number  of  them  were  of  such  high  merit  as  to  demand  special 
commendation  from  the  Judges. 

Learned  societies  and  royal  collections  and  scientific  establishments 
are  in  much  the  same  category,  for  an  account  of  them,  beginning 
with  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  National  Library, 
the  Royal  Academy  of'  Languages,  the  Archaeological  Museum,  the 
Astronomical  Observatory,  the  Royal  Art  Museum,  the  Academy  of 
Exact,  Physical,  and  Moral  Sciences,  and  the  Royal  Academy  of 
History,  would  of  itself  fill  a  large  volume.  Many  of  them  sent  quite 
large  and  important  exhibits  in  the  form  of  proceedings,  memoirs, 
regulations,  etc.,  which  required  much  time  for  an  examination  that 
would  warrant  an  opinion.  So  far  as  could  be  determined,  the  insti- 
tutions of  this  general  class  in  Spain  are  in  a  flourishing  condition, 
notwithstanding  the  disturbed  condition  of  the  country.  The  Geo- 
graphical and  Statistical  Institute,  the  Spanish  Society  of  Professors 
of  Science,  and  the  Association  for  the  Protection  of  Young  Artisans, 
all  located  at  Madrid,  attracted  especial  attention,  the  first  on  account 
of  the  magnitude  of  an  exhibit  showing  great  activity  and  usefulness 
on  the  part  of  the  society,  the  others  more  on  account  of  the  nature 
and  importance  of  the  objects  sought  to  be  accomplished,  and  the 
manifest  efficiency  with  which  they  have  carried  on  their  good  work. 

In  concluding  this  rapid  review  of  the  Spanish  exhibit  in  this  group 
we  refer  again  with  new  pleasure  to  the  great  extent  of  it,  to  the  wide 
field  it  covered,  and  to  the  encouraging  evidence  it  presents  that  with 
the  full  return  of  peace  and  industrial  prosperity  to  that  rich  and 
beautiful  country,  so  long  distracted  by  civil  war,  there  will  come  a 
new  and  better  era  in  all  things  that  relate  to  its  intellectual  and 
social  well-being. 

SPANISH  ULTRA-MARINE  PROVINCES.  ' 
The  Island  of  Cuba  was  represented  in  this  group  by  special 
treatises  on  the  science  of  engineering,  etc.,  by  a  collection  of  the 
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publications  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  at  Havana,  including  stat- 
utes, annuals,  and  memoirs,  showing  that  the  academy  has  had  a 
career  of  more  than  ordinary  prosperity  and  usefulness,  and  by  several 
volumes  of  meteorological  observations  from  the  observatory  of  the 
Royal  Colegio  de  Belen  de  la  Campania  de  Jesus,  at  Havana. 

The  Philippine  Islands  did  themselves  much  credit  by  a  very  inter^. 
esting  representation  in  several  classes.  As  the  islands  are  in  large 
part  occupied  by  rude  tribes,  the  schools  and  higher  institutions  are 
naturally  few  and  concentrated  at  certain  points.  Those  represented 
at  the  Exhibition  were  all  of  Manila,  the  seat  of  the  Catholic  arch- 
bishopric. The  Manilan  Municipal  School  for  Girls,  the  College  pf 
Saint  Thomas,  and  the  Municipal  Athenaeum  for  Boys  sent  pro- 
grammes of  the  studies  followed,  collections  of  text-books  used,  and 
work  of  pupils  in  drawing  and  embroidery,  which,  although  below 
the  best  standards,  were  nevertheless  so  much  superior  to  what  would 
have  been  expected  from  that  quarter  that  they  were  examined  with 
great  pleasure.  The  Bishop  of  Nueva  Caceres  forwarded  books  for 
religious  instruction  in  considerable  number,  which  show  a  commend- 
able devotion  on  his  own  part  and  on  the  part  of  the  church  to  the 
intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  welfare  of  the  diverse  peoples  among 
whom  he  labors. 

Several  distinguished  authors  of  literary  and  scientific  works, — 
conspicuous  among  them  Sr.  Don  Sebastian  Vidal  y  Soler,  of  Manila, 
— together  with  the  Bureau  of  General  Inspection  of  Highways, 
added  eight  collections  of  exhibits  to  the  large  Spanish  display  in 
Class  306.  The  General  Inspector  of  Public  Works  furnished  a  num- 
ber of  plans  creditable  to  the  engineering  ability  there  employed;  Sr, 
Don  Federico  Prieto,  of  Albay,  and  Sr.  Don  Juan  Sales,  of  Manila, 
exhibited  ethnological  collections  of  very  great  scientific  interest  in 
the  form  of  crania  of  the  native  tribes  and  well-executed  models  of 
Negritos,  Mestizos,  Spaniards,  Philippine  Indians,  Tagals,  Malays, 
and  other  inhabitants  of  the  islands;  while  the  Provincial  Commission 
presented  a  very  large  and  extremely  interesting  collection  of  the 
woods,  indigenous  plants,  and  other  natural  products. 

SWEDEN. 

To  Sweden  belongs  the  distinction  of  including  in  its  educational 
exhibit  the  only  school-house  proper  shown  upon  the  grounds  of  the 
Exhibition, — a  fact  the  more  noteworthy,  since  this  is  the  third  great 
occasion  of  the  kind  on  which  the  government  of  Sweden  has,  in  like 
manner,  manifested  its  extraordinary  interest  and  enterprise  in  matters 
connected  with  the  education  df  the  people. 
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The  building  in  question  was  exhibited  as  "a  primary  country 
school-house."  The  material  was  brought  from  Sweden  in  readiness 
to  be  put  together  on  the  chosen  spot.  As  it  stood  in  the  Park  it 
was  a  neat  wooden  structure,  of  the  Swedish  type,  built  wholly  of 
pine,  smoothly  finished  and  varnished,  but  not  painted.  It  had  the 
form  of  a  double  house,  the  end  of  one  part  being  framed  into  the 
side  of  the  other.  Dimensions,  40  by  50  feet.  Entrance  at  the  angle 
formed  by  the  Union  of  the  two  parts,  and  by  a  hall,  or  anteroom, 
opening  at  the  left  into  the  furnished  school-room,  and  at  the  right 
into  a  large  and  nearly  square  apartment,  in  which  were  shown  a 
number  of  models,  a  patent  heater  for  school-houses,  etc.  At  the 
rear  of  the  anteroom  and  communicating  with  the  large  room  just 
mentioned,  was  a  neat  little  apartment  for  the  use  of  the  teacher,  and 
also  for  the  school  and  parish  library. 

The  school- room  was  in  all  respects  Well  proportioned  and  properly 
lighted,  and  remarkably  well  furnished  and  equipped.  Besides  the 
ordinary  apparatus  of  the  primary  school,  such  as  the  abacus,  globes, 
and  the  like,  there  were  some  novelties  that  deserve  special  mention. 
One  of  these  is  Nordlund's  apparatus  for  teaching  arithmetic,  with  a 
frame  designed  to  aid  children  in  comprehending  the  decimal  scale  in 
numeration.  The  frame  has  253  holes  of  different  sizes,  arranged  in 
horizontal  rows.  The  smallest  holes  are  found  at  the  right  hand,  the 
next  larger  at  their  left,  being  ten  times  as  large  as  the  first,  the  next 
on  the  left  ten  times  larger  than  the  second.  For  the  holes  there  are 
little  sticks  in  great  number  and  of  uniform'  size.  One  of  these  fits 
the  smallest  hole  at  the  right,  ten  of  them  bound  together  fill  the 
second,  one  hundred'  the  third,  and  so  on.  Another  novelty  is  an 
Outline  map  of  Sweden  pasted  upon  a  board,  with  pins  of  wood  indi^ 
eating  the  most  important  localities.  In  a  box  accompanying  the 
map  there  are  little  blocks,  having  upon  one  face  the  printed  names 
of  the  localities  and  on  the  other  side  holes  which  fit  upon  the  pins. 
This  map  is  highly  approved  as  a  means  of  teaching  geography,  for 
the  reason  that  the  selection  and  placing  of  the  blocks  becomes  to 
the  child  an  amusement  as  well  as  study.  But  it  is  of  necessity  a 
slow  process,  and  involves  no  principle  different  from  that  which  is 
used  in  teaching  by  means  of  Guyot's  and  other  outline  maps,  with 
visible  spots  for  localities,  which  the  pupil  is  required  to  name. 

In  addition  to  these  simple  inventions  there  were  large  lithographic 
prints  upon  the  walls,  illustrating  the  costumes  of  the  people  of  dif- 
ferent provinces  of  Sweden;  also,  like  illustrations  of  natural  his- 
tory, as  well  as  cases  of  minerals,  plants,  birds,  and  animals,  employed 
for  the  same  purpose ;  a  series  of  eight  maps  of  Sweden,  which,  by 
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means  of  different  colorings  and  shades  of  color,  showed  the  location 
of  the  high  and  low  lands  of  the  kingdom,  the  elevations  of  different 
portions,  the  location  and  dimension  of  bodies  of  water,  the  river 
systems,  the  productive  capacity  of  different  sections,  the  density  of 
population,  the  political  divisions,  and,  finally,  the  post-roads  and 
railroads  of  the  country;  two  musical  instruments  for  school  use,  with 
graphic  means  of  instruction  in  music ;  a  variety  of  philosophical 
apparatus ;  and  a  few  stand  of  arms,  used  by  the  elder  boys  in  the 
military  drill  required  by  the  government.  The  high  porcelain  stove, 
with  its  three  flues, — one  conducting  the  air  up,  another  down,  and  a 
third  up  the  centre  for  final  escape  by  the  chimney, — afforded  evidence 
that  no  little  attention  has  been  given  to  the  subject  of  warming. 
The  library  contained  about  1000  volumes  of  books,  including,  be- 
sides pedagogical  works  and  books  of  reference  for  the  teacher's  use, 
an  excellent  assortment  for  the  use  of  the  people  of  the  parish.  In 
the  large  room  at  the  right  of  the  entrance — which,  with  attic  rooms 
above  the  full  story,  could  be  used  by  the  teacher  and  his  family — 
there  were  neat  models  of  the  elementar-laroverk  (high-school)  at 
Norrkoping,  and  of  the  gymnasium  of  the  Stockholm  Institute  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  Blind,  together  with  numerous  samples  of 
work  done  by  the  pupils  of  charitable  and  industrial  schools. 

An  inquiry  into  the  character  of  the  studies  prescribed  for  the 
primary  schools  of  Sweden,  as  well  as  into  the  methods  of  instruc- 
tion in  use  and  the  qualifications  demanded  of  teachers,  has  impressed 
us  with  the  zeal,  intelligence,  and  efficiency  of  those  who  have  the 
control  of  popular  education  in  that  country. 

In  the  first  place,  every  parish  must  have  one  or  more  schools. 
Next,  this  school  must  be  a  permanent  school,  unless  the  poverty  and 
scattered  distribution  of  the  population  render  such  a  school  incap- 
able of  maintenance,  when  a  migratory  school  is  allowed.  Thirdly, 
every  child  must  be  taught, — that  being  the  condition  of  admission 
to  the  privileges  of  the  church,  the  sweets  of  married  life,  and  the 
advantages  of  industrial  occupation.  Next,  the  law  requires  that  in 
every  district  or  village  having  60  pupils  there  shall  be  a  higher 
elementary  school ;  and,  finally,  there  must  be  a  demonstration  of 
fitness  to  teach  before  any  one  may  enter  the  pedagogical  ranks; 
to  which  end  a  normal  school,  and  one  or  more  inspectors  of  public 
instruction,  appointed  by  the  educational  minister  of  the  kingdom, 
are  provided  for  each  diocese. 

The  primary  school,  in  the  broad  sense  of  the  term,  is  more  com- 
prehensive than  in  most  countries, — extending  from  the  very  begin- 
nings of  public  instruction  to  what  are  properly  called  high  schools. 
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It  is  common,  however,  to  make  distinctions,  which  practically  corre- 
spond to  those  elsewhere  observed.  Thus  they  have  in  Sweden  (i) 
the  infant  school  [Smaskolan),  which  resembles  the  kindergarten  of 
Germany,  except  that  they  do  not  follow  the  systeqj  of  Froebel,  and 
which  are  usually  taught  by  women ;  (2)  the  primary  school  proper 
(folk-skolor) ;  and  two  classes  of  high  schools,  Hogre  folk-skolan  and 
Folk-hog-skolan.  These  cover  the  whole  broad  field  of  primary  or 
common-school  education. 

In  the  infant  school  the  child  is  taught  its  letters,  also  writing,  and 
a  little  about  numbers.  The  ABC  books  give  the  forms  of  both 
printed  and  written  letters,  which  are  learned  simultaneously,  and,  as 
the  Swedes  think,  with  a  saving  of  time.  From  the  infant  to  the  end 
of  the  primary  school  the  branches  taught  are  religion,  reading, 
writing,  grammar,  arithmetic,  geography,  history,  natural  history, 
physics,  chemistry,  singing,  drawing,  gymnastics,  and  military  drill. 
The  religious  instruction  consists  of  Bible  reading,  Bible  history, 
instruction  in  the  Lutheran  catechism,  the  singing  of  hymns,  and 
prayer.  It  is  given  in  the  morning,  and  occupies  about  half  an  hour, 
but  it  is  not  obligatory  upon  children  whose  parents  dissent. 

Teachers  are  prepared  for  these  schools  by  a  three-years'  course  in 
the  teachers'  seminaries,  comprising  the  following  branches  :  religion, 
the  Swedish  language,  arithmetic  and  geometry,  history,  geography, 
natural  science,  pedagogy,  penmanship,  drawing,  music,  gymnastics, 
military  drill,  gardening,  and  fruit-culture. 

The  number  of  primary  schools  in  1873  was  8126;  of  which  2805 
were  stationary  schools,  1168  ambulatory  or  migratory,  4143  infant 
schools,  and  10  higher  elementary  schools.  Number  of  pupils  in  the 
stationary  schools,  239,517;  in  the  migratory  schools,  149,565;  in 
the  infant  schools,  218,616;  in  private  schools,  29,405.  Adding  to 
these  numbers  9293  who  were  in  secondary  schools,  and  68,682  who 
were  reported  as  receiving  instruction  at  home,  and  it  is  found  that  of 
734,165  children  between  nine  and  fifteen  years  of  age  only  a  little 
over  18,000,  including  incompetents,  were  without  instruction  at  all. 
In  the  year  1871,  the  total  number  of  primary  school  teachers  was 
7815  ;  of  which  5039  were  males  and  2776  females. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  the  eight  years  between  1868  and  1873 
there  was  an  increase  of  over  126,000  children  in  the  public  primary 
schools;  a  fact  which  speaks  well  for  the  instruction  they  offer,  as 
compared  with  that  furnished  in  the  private  schools. 

Still  higher  than  the  higher-common,  there  are  secondary  schools, 
corresponding  to  grammar  and  Latin  schools  of  a  higher  grade  in 
this  country,  or  to  the  gymnasia  and  the  real  schools  of  Germany. 
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These  are  also  called  elementary  schools  {elementar-larowerk)  in  their 
relation  to  the  universities.  The  higher  schools  of  this  order  embrace 
seven  classes,  while  the  lower  may  have  but  two,  three,  or  five.  For 
the  two  lower  classes  there  are  class  teachers  ;  for  the  middle  classes, 
both  class  and  special  teachers ;  and  for  the  highest  classes  only 
teachers  of  special  subjects,  who  are  called  lecturers  {lektorer).  The 
whole  range  of  studies  comprises  religion,  the  Swedish,  Latin,  Greek, 
Hebrew,  German,  French,  and  English  languages ;  mathematics,  his- 
tory, geography,  natural  philosophy,  and  mechanics,  chemistry  and 
mineralogy,  metaphysics,  penmanship,  and  drawing.  But  in  the  class- 
ical division  there  is  less  instruction  in  science ;  while  the  classics  are 
omitted  from  the  course  in  the  real  division.  The  present  number  of 
these  secondary  schools  is  96;  of  teachers,  967;  of  pupils,  12,245. 

The  great  universities  at  Lund  and  Upsala,  which  have  done  so 
distinguished  a  service  in  the  department  of  superior  instruction,  and 
which  continue  to  meet  the  demands  for  university  education  in 
Sweden,  were  not  represented;  But  of  the  technical  schools,  especi- 
ally those  of  a  lower  grade,  there  was  a  very  interesting,  though  not 
complete,  representation  in  the  Main  Building.  The  collective  ex- 
hibition of  pupils'  work  in  drawing,  modeling,  carving,  chasing,  etc., 
and  of  many  products  of  the  useful  arts,  formed  after  designs  executed 
by  them,  made  a  very  excellent  representation  of  the  technical  ele- 
mentary schools  at  Boras,  Eskilstuna,  Malmo,  Norrkoping,  Stock- 
holm, and  Orebro.  There  were  also  good  specimens  of  work  froift 
the  students  of  the  military  school  at  Karlberg  and  the  military  high 
school  at  Marienberg ;  and  the  agricultural  schools  of  Alnarp  and  Ap- 
plerum  showed  maps  and  drawings  of  grounds,  building.s,  and  imple- 
ments, with  samples  of  soils  and  agricultural  products;  The  flourish- 
ing polytechnic  school  at  Stockholm,  with  its  17  professors  and  27ci 
students;  the  Chalmer  Polytechnic  School,  at  Goteborg,  with  10  pro- 
fessors and  149  students ;  the  Forest  Institute  at  Stockholm,  the  Veteri- 
nary Institute  at  Stockholm,  the  Pharmaceutic  Institute  and  the 
Royal  Carolian  Medico-Surgical  Institute,  at  Stockholm ;  and  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  at  Stockholm,  with  its  22  professors 
and  235  students ; — these  would  have  completed  the  representation 
of  Swedish  technical  education  in  a  very  handsome  manner.  As  it 
was,  the  exhibit  in  Class  302  was  highly  creditable. 

Besides  the  foregoing  classes  of  schools,  the  Swedish  Commission 
have  invited  the  attention  of  the  Judges  to  the  recent  increase  of  fa- 
cilities for  the  general  and  special  education  of  women.  As  in  most 
other  countries,  the  public  educational  advantages  of  this  sort  have 
been  monopolized  by  men.     It  is  still  so  to  a  very  gireat  extent.    But 
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since  i860  there  has  been  a  rapid  growth  of  sentiment  favoring  a 
more  liberal  extension  of  such  facilities  to  women. 

Among  the  earliest  signs  of  a  more  liberal  sentiment  in  this  regard 
was  the  opening  of  the  Royal  Musical  Conservatory,  at  Stockholm, 
to  women.  This  occurred  in  1854,  since  which  time  hundreds  of 
young  women  have  been  admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  that  great 
institution.  Last  year  the  number  of  lady  pupils  was  72,  but  it  has 
sometimes  been  more  than  twice  as  large.  The  course  of  instruction 
comprises  the  following  branches :  harmony,  composition,  history 
and  aesthetics  of  music,  singing,  playing  of  organ,  piano,  violin,  vio- 
loncello, double-bass  and  wind  instruments,  Italian  language  and 
declamation.  The  instruction  is  free.  Three  of  the  twenty  teachers 
are  ladies,  and  some  of  the  most  accomplished  graduates  have  been 
women.  The  examination  for  approval  as  organist,  covering  har- 
mony, singing,  and  playing  of  organ  and  piano,  has  been  passed  by 
66  ladies,  and  not  a  few  have  won  the  highest  honors  of  the  institution. 

In  1 861  was  opened,  at  Stockholm,  the  Royal  Seminary  for  the 
training  of  female  teachers  in  the  higher  branches  of  learning.  The 
corps  of  instructors  numbers  18.  The  course  embraces  three  years, 
and  is  free  to  all  who  are  qualified  to  enter  ;  besides  which,  stipends 
are  granted  to  many.  The  branches  taught  are  as  follows :  Obliga- 
tory:  Religion,  history  of  the  Church,  Swedish  language,  northern 
mythology,  and  the  Icelandic,  French,  German,  and  English  lan- 
guages; history,  geography,  natural  philosophy,  mathematics,  hy- 
giene, pedagogy,  singing,  drawing,  gymnastics.  Optional  studies: 
Botany,  zoology,  chemistry,  physics,  physiology,  geometry,  and  lan- 
guage exercises  in  conversation. 

The  Royal  Normal  School  for  girls,  being  at  the  sarne  time  a 
school  of  practice  for  girls  taught  in  the  Royal  Seminary,  was  founded 
in  1864.  Number  of  teachers,  23;  of  pupils,  271.  Course  of  study, 
much  like  that  in  the  Seminary,  though  of  slightly  lower  grade,  and 
with  the  addition  of  needle-work. 

Since  1870,  higher  schools  for  girls,  furnishing  instruction,  in  sub- 
stantially the  same  studies  as  are  taught  in  the  normal  schools,  have 
been  opened  in  the  larger  cities,  and  are  numerously  attended.  There 
are  five  of  these  at  Stockholm,  three  at  Upsala,  four  at  Goteborg,  and 
so -on.  Those  at  the  capital  have  an  aggregate  of  117  teachers  and 
over  800  pupils.  In  one  of  them  there  have  been  added  three  upper 
classes,  with  the  view  of  preparing  pupils  for  entering  the  universities. 
Several  young  women  have  already  passed  the  higher  examinations, 
and  have  received,  under  a  letter  patent  of  October,  1874,  dimissory 
right  to  the  universities.     In  none  of  these  schools  is  instruction  free, 
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but  the  Diet  has  granted  a  yearly  allowance  of  30,000  kr.  to  aid  and 
encourage  the  whole  class  of  female  schools. 

In  1864  the  Royal  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  was  opened  for  the  free 
instruction  of  a  limited  number  of  women  (25)  in  drawing,  painting, 
anatomy,  and  perspective.  There  has  also  been  a  large  increase  of 
late  years  in  the  attendance  upon  the  Industrial  School  in  Stockholm, 
in  which  instruction  is  given  nearly  free  in  drawing,  modeling  in  clay, 
wax,  and  parian,  painting,  lithography,  xylography,  chalcography,  per- 
spective, calligraphy,  book-keeping,  lacquering,  arithmetic,  geometry, 
Swedish,  French,  German,  and  English.  In  1875  there  were  788 
female  pupils  attending  this  school,  of  whom  160  were  engaged  in 
technical  pursuits. 

Stockholm  is  also  favored  with  a  school  of  telegraphy,  established 
by  the  Telegraphic  Board  of  Administration  in  1873,  with  the  view 
of  giving  girls  instruction  in  the  branches  requisite  to  the  practice  of 
telegraphy.  The  course  of  instruction  is  free,  but  the  candidates 
must  pass  an  admission  examination  in  arithmetic,  history,  geography, 
and  the  Swedish,  French,  German,  and  English  languages. 

Add  to  these  the  high  schools  for  peasant  girls ;  the  numerous  in- 
dustrial and  sewing  schools  for  the  instruction  of  poor  children  in 
spinning,  sewing,  weaving,  marking,  and  knitting,  in  some  schools 
also  in  crochet-work  and  work  in  straw;  the  schools  for  the  training 
of  maid-servants;  the  darning  and  mending  schools,  with  other 
industrial  schools  for  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  girls;  and  we  have 
good  reason  to  commend  the  growing  liberality  of  the  Swedish  Gov- 
ernment and  people  in  this  important  matter  of  female  education. 

The  exhibits  from  the  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind 
were  not.  unlike  those  from  other  countries,  consisting  mostly  of  the 
products  of  pupils'  labor  in  the  workshops  connected  with  the  institu- 
tions represented. 

Of  the  institutions  and  organizations  represented,  none  are  more 
deserving  of  attention  than  the  Society  of  Friends  of  Handiwork,  at 
Stockholm.  This  society  was  lately  established,  with  the  view  of 
contributing  to  the  restoration  of  the  beautiful  artistic  forms  of  orna- 
ments, weaving  and  embroidery  patterns,  etc.,  which  archseological 
investigations  have  shown  belonged  to  a  former  period  in  Swedish 
history.  It  enjoys  the  fostering  care  of  the  Baroness  Sophie  Adler- 
sparre,  so  distinguished  for  private  liberality  and  public  enterprise, 
and  is  already  bearing  much  precious  fruit  in  the  new  and  unique 
stamp  it  is  putting  upon  many  products  of  art-industry  in  Sweden. 
Some  of  the  products  were  exhibited  in  the  Women's  Pavilion,  and 
were  among  the  most  interesting  objects  shown  in  that  hall. 
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The  Royal  Economical  Society,  at  Lulea,  made  an  exhibition  of 
remarkably  well-designed  and  admirably-executed  groups  of  lay 
figures,  illustrating  the  costumes,  habits,  characteristics,  pursuits,  and 
utensils  of  the  people  of  Lapland — the  most  interesting  contribution 
made  to  the  ethnological  section  of  this  group. 

In  concluding  this  necessarily  brief  review  of  the  Swedish  educa- 
tional exhibit,  we  are  moved  to  an  expression  of  our  admiration  for 
that  intelligence,  zeal,  enterprise,  and  energy  so  characteristic  of  the 
Swedish  Government  and  people  in  all  matters  relating  to  education 
and  science,  which  have  insured  to  her  representations  at  Paris,  Vienna, 
and  Philadelphia  so  conspicuous  a  place  among  the  most  important 
of  all  the  national  exhibits.  It  appears  quite  certain  that  no  edu- 
cational exhibit  attracted  more  attention,  whether  from  educators  or 
from  the  general  public,  and  that  Sweden  has  fully  established  her 
title  to  rank  among  the  most  progressive  of  nations  in  providing  for 
the  education  of  her  people. 

SWITZERLAND. 

No  educator  in  America  failed  to  make  his  way  very  soon  upon 
arrival  at  the  Exhibition  to  the  Swiss  section,  feeling  sure  that  a  val- 
uable exhibit  would  there  greet  him.  And,  although  the  representa- 
tion was  somewhat  deficient  in  the  department  of  superior  professional 
and  technical  education, — especially  in  view  of  the  splendid  exhibition 
that  might  have  been  made  therein, — no  admirer  of  Swiss  zeal  and 
enterprise  in  education  went  away  seriously  disappointed.  Her  rep- 
resentation was  in  fact  very  fine,  and  constantly  improved  upon  careful 
examination.  Nine  of  the  22  cantonal  boards  of  education  were  there 
by  reports,  prospectuses,  school-house  plans,  text-books,  laws  and 
regulations,  statistics,  and  some  by  specimens  of  the  maps,  charts, 
models,  exterior  and  interior  views  of  school-houses,  natural  history 
collections,  apparatus  and  appliances  of  every  kind  used  in  the 
primary  and  real  schools  of  Switzerland,  with  specimens  of  pupils' 
work  in  different  branches  of  study.  The  exhibits  of  this  sort  from 
the  cantons  of  Basle-City,  of  Berne,  of  Geneva,  and  of  Zurich  were 
especially  worthy  of  commendation.  Private  schools  were  also  repre- 
sented, the  excellence  of  which  commanded  the  attention  and  hearty 
approval  of  the  Judges;  among  them  a  kindergarten  of  .St.  Gallen,  by 
J.  Wellauer,  and  a  private  school  at  Hottingen,  near  Zurich,  by  Mr. 
F.  Beust,  director.  The  latter  exhibit  was  characterized  by  some 
unusual  features  which  should  be  found  in  the  schools  everywhere. 
Besides  interesting  collections  in  natural  history,  designed  for  use  in 
object-lesson  teaching,  there  were  ingenious  devices  for  aiding   in- 
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struction  in  weights  and  measures,  in  the  value  of  the  many  coins  in 
ordinary  use,  and  in  other  matters  of  every-day  moment.  The  use 
of  coins  goes  further  in  this  school ;  they  are  used  in  the  solution  of 
simple  mathematical  questions  involving  money,  so  that  a  two-fold 
object  is  accomplished.  This  school  also  sent  some  excellent  work 
done  by  its  youthful  pupils  (five  to  twelve  years  of  age)  in  mathematics, 
geography,  and  natural  history. 

Among  the  many  private  exhibitions  of  simple  objects  by  indi- 
viduals, some  photographs  of  microscopic  preparations  for  instruction 
in  natural  history  with  the  aid  of  the  magic  lantern,  by  M.  J.  Ganz, 
of  Zurich,  are  deserving  of  mention  on  account  of  their  excellence 
and  cheapness.  A  large  school-map  of  Switzerland,  by  Heinrich 
Keller,  of  Zurich,  and  tables  for  the  drawing  of  architectural  orna- 
ments, by  Felix  Ferri,  professor  of  drawing,  were  also  especially 
praiseworthy. 

In  the  same  class,  the  Drawing  School  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  of 
St.  Gallen,  showed  drawings  of  rare  excellence,  while  presenting  other 
evidence  of  the  good  instruction  furnished  to  its  pupils  and  of  its 
usefulness  in  improving  the  manufactures  of  that  region.  But  the 
most  interesting  technical  representation  was  from  the  Free  School 
for  Apprentices,  in  St.  Gallen.  Besides  many  drawings  of  much 
merit,  the  pupils  of  this  school  sent  a  large  number  of  models  of 
parts  of  buildings,  as  of  roofs,  staircases,  etc.,  and  of  bridges  and 
other  structures,  which  attracted  very  great  attention.  More  .specifi- 
cally, the  work  in  drawing  comprised  many  specimens  shown  in  four 
progressive  groups,  to  wit,  (i)  sheets  of  preparatory  exercises  in 
linear  drawing ;  (2)  sheets  of  geometrical  and  projective  drawing, 
with  large  sheets  of  sections  and  construction  of  shadows ;  (3)  some 
80  sheets  of  technical  drawing;  and  (4)  59  sheets  of  free-hand  draw- 
ing; the  whole  admirably  representing  the  plan  of  instruction  in  the 
different  classes  during  a  year's  course.  To  give  a  better  idea  of  the 
range  and  character  of  the  instruction  in  technical  drawing,  it  should 
be  observed  that  the  drawings  shown  represented  the  great  fields 
occupied  by  the  architect,  the  engineer,  the  machinist,  and  the  simple 
mechanic.  In  architecture  and  engineering  there  were  drawings  of 
mouldings  and  orders  of  columns,  profiles  of  roads  and  railways, 
ground-plans  of  buildings,  elevations  or  views  of  buildings.  In  the 
division  of  machinery  there  were  drawings  of  toothed  wheels  and 
wheel-work,  bearings,  pistons,  and  pumps,  of  steam-engines,  valves, 
locksmiths'  work,  and  of  completed  machines  of  various  kinds.  In 
the  mechanics'  field,  drawings  of  joiners',  bricklayers',  stone-masons', 
cabinet-makers',  glaziers',  tinmen's,  and  white-smiths'  work ;  also  of 
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stoves,  ovens,  etc.  The  writing  and  the  exercises  of  pupils  in  book- 
keeping and  commercial  correspondence  were  in  the  German,  French, 
Italian,  and  English  languages,  and  were  satisfactory  both  as  to  cal- 
ligraphy and  composition,  especially  when  it  is  considered  that  many 
of  the  pupils  had  enjoyed  but  inferior  advantages  for  schooling  pre- 
vious to  entering  this  institution,  that  their  studies  were  mainly  pur- 
sued during  the  evening  after  the  hard  work  of  the  day,  or  during 
Sunday,  and  under  many  other  conditions  quite  unfavorable  to  rapid 
progress.  The  modeling  shown  by,  the  apprentices'  school  was  in 
wood,  plaster  of  Paris,  and  clay.  The  wooden  models  were  of  stair- 
cases of  various  constructions,  of  different  forms  of  the  frame-work 
of  buildings,  of  bridges  of  different  patterns,  and  of  various  machines 
and  parts  of  machines.  The  plaster  models  represented  arches  with 
different  joints,  and  side  walls  of  various  construction,  stair-flights, 
cellar-windows,  wall-corners,  gateways,  etc. ;  while  the  clay  models 
were  of  leaves,  fruits,  floral  ornaments,  and  studies  of  animals. 

This  school  originated  in  a  Sunday  drawing-school  for  artisans* 
apprentices,  having  taken  its  present  form  under  the  moulding  hand 
of  the  trustees  of  the  municipal  corporation  of  St.  Gallen.who  in  i860 
enlarged  its  sphere  and  gave  it  the  name  of  "Voluntary  School  for 
the  Improvement  of  Apprentices."  It  has  also  enjoyed  the  fostering 
care  of  the  cantonal  government.  Its  success  gave  rise  at  an  early 
day  to  a  desire  for  a  similar  school  for  merchants'  apprentices,  which 
in  1864  it  was  made  to  embrace.  At  present,  therefore,  it  includes 
two  divisions — the  industrial  and  the  mercantile.  The  branches  taught 
in  the  industrial  division  are  drawing, — geometrical,  technical,  free- 
hand, with  perspective ;  modeling  in  wood,  plaster,  clay,  etc. ;  German 
language  (the  language  of  the  canton)  and  composition ;  arithmetic 
and  simple  book-keeping ;  geometry  and  geometrical  calculations ; 
technical  physics  and  mechanics;  calligraphy;  with  an  elementary 
course  in  writing  and  drawing  for  backward  pupils.  The  mercantile 
division  affords  instruction  in  French  language  and  correspondence, 
English  language  and  correspondence,  Italian  language  and  corre- 
spondence, German  language,  book-keeping,  and  calligraphy.  Draw- 
ing and  the  languages  are  taught  throughout  the  year,  the  other 
studies  during  the  winter  half-year  only.  The  school  is  under  the 
control  of  the  trustees  of  the  municipal  corporation,  who,  through 
a  committee  of  supervision,  employ  a  principal,  an  inspector,  and 
the  14  masters,  drawn  fr»m  the  various  schools  of  the  canton  and 
from  the  mercantile  profession,  by  whom  the  instruction  is  given. 
Natives  of  the  canton  pay  an  admission  fee  of  one  franc  for  the  sum- 
mer and  two  francs  for  the  winter  semester;  pupils  from  outside, four 
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francs  for  the  summer  and  six  francs  for  the  winter  course.  But  all 
fees  are  remitted  in  case  of  certified  inability  to  pay.  Admission  to 
the  artisans'  division  is  further  conditioned  upon  the  applicants'  having 
completed  the  elementary  course  of  instruction  established  bylaw; 
while  admission  to  the  mercantile  division  is  only  gained  (to  the 
French  course,  at  least)  after  a  two  years'  course  at  a  secondary 
school.  Not  more  than  40  pupils  are  allowed  to  be  taught  by  one 
master.  The  governing  body  of  the  school  have  pronounced  against 
compulsory  attendance.  A  student  is  required  to  enter,  if  at  all,  at 
the  proper  time,  but  is  confined  to  no  regular  prescribed  group  of 
studies.  That  is,  he  may  pursue  one  or  more  studies  at  his  option; 
though  having  begun  a  study  he  is  required  to  go  regularly  along. 
The  instruction  in  drawing,  on  account  of  the  occupation  of  the  pupils 
about  their  work  during  the  business  hours  of  the  day,  and  the  need 
of  sunlight  for  this  branch,  is  confined  to  Sunday,  before  and  after 
church  service,  viz.,  10  to  12  a.m.,  and  i  to  3  p.m.  The  other 
branches  are  pursued  in  the  morning  between  6  and  8,  and  in  the 
evening  between  7  and  g. 

The  number  of  apprentices  in  attendance  in  1875  was  346,  of  whom 
195  were  in  the  technical  and  the  remainder  in  the  mercantile  division. 
The  influence  of  this  institution  has  been  so  important,  both  upon  the 
individual  pupils  taught,  and  upon  the  arts  and  trades  followed  by 
them,  that  the  facts  only  require  to  be  known  to  insure  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  schools  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

In  Class  304  there  were  two  exhibits  of  extraordinary  interest,  one 
a  series  of  statistical  and  graphical  representations  of  education  in 
Switzerland,  by  Dr.  H.  Kinkelin,  of  the  statistical  bureau  of  the  Fed- 
eral Department  for  Home  Affairs,  and  the  other  a  collection  of  views, 
plans,  regulations,  and  report  of  the  great  Federal  Polytechnic 
School,  at  Zurich.  The  graphical  illustrations  of  the  increase  and 
present  distribution  of  schools  of  different  classes  and  grades  were 
at  once  ingenious  as  specimens  of  cartography,  and  enkindling 
to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  friends  of  education  of  whatever  country. 
The  exhibit  of  the  Swiss  polytechnicum  was  interesting  rather  on 
account  of  the  eminence  of  that  institution,  second  to  none  of  its  kind 
in  the  world,  than  because  of  anything  in  itself.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  federal  authorities  did  not  avail  themselves  of  the  excellent 
opportunity  offered  by  the  Philadelphia  Exhibition  to  impress  upon 
Americans  more  adequate  ideas  of  the  vastaiess  and  completeness  of 
this,  the  only  institution  under  their  own  immediate  control.  From 
the  documents  furnished,  the  gratifying  information  is  gained  that  it 
con'Jnues  to  flourish  and  is  even  growing  in  strength  and  influence, 
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With  its  eight  departments,  to  wit:  of  architecture,  civil  engineering, 
industrial  mechanics,  industrial  chemistry,  agriculture  and  forestry, 
mathematics  and  natural  sciences  (a  special  normal  school),  of  litera- 
ture, moral  science  and  political  economy,  and  of  preparatory  studies 
in  mathematics ;  with  its  vast  and  magnificent  buildings,  its  brilliant 
corps  of  over  6o  professors,  and  its  army  of  some  700  students,  gath- 
ered from  all  lands,  it  presents  a  spectacle  most  inspiring  to  all  who 
rejoice  in  the  recent  wonderful  development  of  technical  education. 
In  Switzerland  its  success  has  had  the  effect  to  deepen  the  desire  of 
the  people  that  the  federal  government  should  have  an  increase  of 
powers  in  matters  of  education,  not  only  with  a  view  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  central  and  national  university,  so  much  needed,  but  also 
with  a  view  to  the  enforcement  of  certain  general  provisions  relating 
to  common  schools,  instead  of  leaving  the  care  of  these  wholly  to 
the  cantons,  whose  differences  of  nationality,  language,  and  religion 
strongly  demand  the  exercise  of  some  harmonizing  though  limited 
power. 

Controlled  by  this  sentiment,  the  people  have  put  into  their  new 
constitution  (adopted  in  1874)  this  provision:  "The  Bund  {Confed- 
eration) is  authorized  to  establish,  besides  the  existing  polytechnic 
school,  a  university  and  other  higher  institutions  of  learning,  or 
to  aid  such  institutions.  The  cantons  shall  provide  satisfactory  pri- 
mary instruction,  which  shall  be  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the 
government  (public  authorities).  Primary  instruction  shall  be  obliga- 
tory and  free  in  all  the  schools.  The  public  schools  shall  be  open  to 
children  of  all  creeds.  Cantons  that  fail  to  observe  these  provisions 
shall  be  proceeded  against  by  the  Bund.  No  one  shall  be  forced  to 
receive  any  religious  instruction,  or  to  perform  any  religious  cere- 
mony. The  religious  education  of  children,  up  to  the  age  of  sixteen, 
shall  be  left  to  their  parents  or  guardians." 

The  present  number  of  elementary  schools  is  5088  ;  number  of 
pupils,  411,760,  of  whom  205,228  are  boys  and  206,532  are  girls. 
Number  of  teachers,  7474,  of  whom  5750  are  males  and  1724  females. 
Special  female  teachers  of  needle-work,  4393.  The  elementary  or 
communal  school  now  comprises  nine  annual  classes.  The  branches 
taught  are :  religion,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  drawing,  singing, 
gymnastics,  language,  and  the  elements  of  natural  science,  the  last 
named  being  taught  with  the  aid  of  objects  to  a  very  great  extent. 
The  real  schools  add  to  these  instruction  in  geometry  and  history, 
and  pay  still  more  attention  to  the  natural  sciences.  Teachers  for  the 
primary  schools  are  prepared  in  26  normal  schools,  some  of  which 
have  four-years  courses.     Number  of  teachers  in  them,  182;  number 
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of  students,  1505.  Pupils  desiring  the  advantages  of  higher  instruc- 
tion are  provided  for  in  65  gymnasia,  pro-gymnasia,  and  other  schools 
of  that  general  class,  and  in  over  40  real  and  industrial  schools. 
About  9000  pupils  are  found  in  such  schools. 

The  universities  of  Switzerland  have  none  of  them  attained  grea^ 
eminence.  They  are  doing  good  work,  however,  and  three  of  the 
four — those  of  Zurich,  Berne,  and  Geneva — have  signalized  their 
liberality  by  opening  their  doors  to  women. 

Passing  by  Class  306  (books  for  the  schools,  miscellaneous  litera- 
ture), in  which  there  was  but  a  moderate  exhibition,  we  have  great 
pleasure  in  referring  to  the  large  number  of  Government  commissions 
and  incorporated  societies  devoted  to  industrial,  scientific,  and  literary 
objects,  which  took  pains  to  be  represented  by  publications  in  the 
form  of  reports,  statutes,  proceedings,  and  memoirs,  the  examination 
of  which  afforded  great  satisfaction. 

Thus,  the  Swiss  Geodetical  Commission  furnished  the  results  of  its 
determinations  of  longitudes,  pendulum  lengths,  and  levelings ;  the 
Swiss  Geological  Commission  sent  10  volumes  of  reports,  19  geologi- 
cal maps  of  Switzerland,  and  a  general  atlas  with  geological  maps 
inserted ;  the  Swiss  Statistical  Society  furnished  full  information  con- 
cerning the  public  libraries  of  the  country  and  its  mutual-relief  and 
other  kindred  organizations ;  the  Swiss  Meteorological  Commission 
and  the  Neuchatel  Observatory  were  represented  by  various  docu- 
ments, showing  the  extent  of  their  recent  labors  and  the  results;  two 
historical  societies  presented  volumes  of  their  procasdings  and  re- 
searches; the  Swiss  Alpine  Club,  its  reports,  itineraries,  and  maps; 
and  no  less  than  six  societies  for  the  advancement  of  natural  science, 
more  or  less  complete  sets  of  their  proceedings,  memoirs,  etc. 

Remembering  that  the  country  to  which  the  world  is  indebted  for 
this  valuable  representation  of  its  education  and  science  has  a  popu- 
lation but  a  little  more  than  half  that  of  the  State  of  New  York,  we 
heartily  unite  in  saying.  Honor  to  Switzerland ! 

TURKEY. 

>  As  if  already  anticipating  the  storm  then  slowly  gathering  upon 
;her  northern  border,  Turkey  was  somewhat  tardy  in  opening  to  the 
•world,  at  Philadelphia,  the  treasures  of  her  industry  and  art.  And 
when,  at  last,  the  attractive  Ottoman  court  was  ready  for  inspection, 
it  offered  but  little  for  those  interested  in  education.  Naturally 
-enough,  too,  for  in  all  that  relates  to  this  most  important  interest 
Turkey  still  lags  in  the  rear  of  the  nations.  The  sign  of  new  life 
manifested  by  the  law  of  1869,  which  provided  for  a  system  of  schools 
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somewhat  after  the  models  of  Continental  Europe,  appears  to  have 
been  a  spasmodic  movement,  rather  than  the  beginning  of  a  perma- 
nent educational  life.  That  law  placed  the  general  management 
under  control  of  a  Superior  Council  of  Education,  with  subordinate 
provincial  authorities,  one-half  of  whom  were  to  be  Mohammedan 
and  one-half  the  representatives  of  other  religions.  Primary  instruc- 
tion was  to  be  obligatory.  But  little,  however,  has  come  of  this 
momentary  awakening. 

Still,  it  is  something  to  have  a  system,  so  that  whatever  is  done, 
though  it  should  be  very  little,  may  be  done  after  a  method.  If  there 
were  indeed,  as  the  law  provides,  a  preparatory  school  in  every  town 
with  a  thousand  or  more  houses,  and  a  lyceum  in  the  chief  town  of 
every  province,  with  a  great  university  at  the  capital,  and  special 
schools  at  the  points  where  specially  needed,  the  work  of  transfor- 
mation would  then  go  rapidly  forward.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
stagnation  is  the  intellectual  condition  of  the  empire.   , 

Constantinople  is  reported  as  having  some  500  schools  of  various 
kinds  for  primary  instruction,  and  a  university  with  faculties  of  litera- 
ture, mathematical  and  natural  sciences,  and  jurisprudence;  also, 
schools  of  engineering,  of  military  science,  and  of  medicine  and 
surgery. 

The  school  of  medicine  was  represented  at  the  Exhibition  by 
standard  Turkish  books  on  medical  science,  as  well  as  by  treatises 
presented  by  its  graduates.  These  publications,  together  with  vol- 
umes of  music  published  by  Mme.  Herzmainska  de  Slupno,  of 
Constantinople,  and  an  elegant  work,  illustrating  the  costumes  of  the 
many  peoples  and  classes  embraced  within  the  Turkish  empire,  pre- 
sented by  Marie  de  Launey,  of  Constantinople,  constituted  the  entire 
exhibit  in  Group  XXVIII.  Perhaps,  under  all  the  circumstances,  it 
should  be  esteemed  a  ground  of  encouragement  that  the  group  was 
not  wholly  forgotten.  There  is  at  least  room  for  hope  that  the  les- 
sons of  the  early  future  will  re-enforce  those  of  the  past  in  such 
manner  as  to  move  the  Government  of  Turkey  to  new  and  more 
adequate  efforts  in  behalf  of  education  as  a  necessary  means  of 
national  progress,  if  not,  indeed,  of  continued  national  existence. 

While  the  system  of  awards  adopted  by  the  Centennial  Commission 
relieved  the  Judges  from  some  embarrassments  which  have  attended 
the  making  of  awards  under  the  competitive  system,  it  subjected 
them  to  the  danger  of  being  more  liberal  with  their  recommendations 
than  the  purpose  of  the  Commission  would  warrant.  They  do  them- 
selves but  simple  justice,  therefore,  in  saying  that  having  a  full  recog- 
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nition  of  this  at  the  outset,  they  have  scrupulously  endeavored  to 
discharge  their  duty  to  all  the  interests  involved. 

That  there  might  be  definite  rules  of  action  for  the  guidance  of  all 
the  Judges,  the  following  principles  were  early  agreed  upon : 

1.  Awards  shall  in  no  case  be  recommended  unless  positive  merit  of  the  exhibit  in 
question  is  unanimously  conceded. 

2.  In  view  of  the  multitude  of  authors,  editors,  and  publishers  of  books,  who  will  natu- 
rally seek  the  commendation  of  the  Judges  for  their  several  productions,  and  the  manifest 
impossibility  of  determining  the  merits  of  all  such  exhibits  within  the  time  allotted,  it  is 
best  that  no  attempt  should  be  made  at  a  full  determination  of  what  particular  works  should 
receive  awards. 

3.  The  Judges  will  recommend  an  award  to  no  school,  college,  or  university — at  all 
events  to  no  such  American  institution — not  otherwise  represented  than  by  mere  catalogues 
or  circulars  of  infonnation,  and  graphic  illustrations  of  its  buildings  and  grounds.  There 
must  also  be  such  a  representation  as  will  show  the  character  and  quality  of  the  instruction 
given. 

4.  In  awarding  the  Special  Diploma, — which  is  designed  for  governments,  government 
departments,  commissions,  municipalities,  school-boards,  institutions,  societies  of  every 
kind  embraced  in  this  group,  and  organizations  or  companies  not  commercial  or  industrial, 
with  pecuniary  ends  chiefly  in  view, — the  recommendations  of  the  Judges  shall  be  limited 
to  such  exhibits  as  are  of  marked  merit ;  the  character  and  resources  of  the  exhibitor,  when 
known,  being  taken  into  the  account. 

5.  It  is  intended  that  the  awards  shall  be  liberally  made,  and  yet  with  the  greatest  care. 

6.  The  labors  of  this  Board  being  attended  with  peculiar  difficulties,  the  Judges  should 
be  allowed  rather  more  than  ordinary  discretion  in  making  their  recommendations  and  in 
the  assignment  of  motives. 

7.  When  exhibits  are  presented  by  a  department  or  bureau  of  a  government,  the  award 
should  be  to  such  department  or  bureau,  and  not  to  the  government  itself. 

Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  day  at  which  soine  of  the  exhibits 
were  installed  and  became  accessible  to  the  Judges,  and  to  the  further 
fact  that,  in  many  cases,  additions  thereto  were  made  after  a  first  and 
even  repeated  examinations,  it  is  feared  that  some  worthy  exhibitors 
may  have  failed  of  their  deserved  commendation,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  such  of  the  Judges  as  remained  to  the  date  of  submitting  the 
awards  took  the  pains  (i)  to  compare  the  awards  proposed  in  each 
section  with  the  papers  filed  for  their  information;  (2)  to  compare 
them  with  the  catalogues,  special  and  general ;  (3)  to  revise  the  file 
of  proposals  in  connection  with  the  notes  of  individual  Judges  and 
committees ;  and,  (4)  with  lists  of  proposed  awards  in  hand,  to  make 
a  rapid,  yet  systematic,  re-survey  of  every  portion  of  the  educational 
exhibits. 

It  should  also  be  stated  that,  in  all  cases  where  the  nature  of  the 
exhibit  was  such  as  to  render  the  judgment  of  a  specialist  desirable 
in  the  interest  of  the  exhibitor,  the  Judges,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Commission,  availed  themselves  of  distinguished  gentlemen,  whose 
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extraordinary  knowledge  of  the  matters  in  question  gave  to  their 
opinions  the  sanction  of  undoubted  authority.  In  this  manner  they 
were  kindly  assisted  by  Professor  Dr.  S.  Reuleaux,  Commissioner- 
General  for  the  German  Empire,  etc. ;  Consul-General  Giuseppe 
Dassi,  President  of  the  Royal  Italian  Commission,  etc. ;  Professor  E. 
Levasseur,  of  the  College  de  France,  member  of  the  French  Institute, 
etc.;  Professor  J.  E.  Hilgard,  of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey; 
Professor  J.  C.Watson,  University  of  Michigan;  and  Professor  Spen- 
cer F.  Baird,  Smithsonian  Institution ;  of  whose  valuable  services 
they  have  great  pleasure  in  making  this  public  acknowledgment. 

The  most  important  facts  made  conspicuous  by  the  exhibits  in 
Group  XXVIII.  are  these  : 

I.  The  growth  of  general  interest  in  popular  education  throughout 
the  world,  as  shown, — 

By  the  increase  of  support  it  is  receiving  from  National,  State,  and 
local  governments  in  nearly  all  countries ; 

By  the  recent  enactment  of  laws  making  school-attendance  oblig- 
atory ;  and 

By  the  increasing  number  of  inquirers  and  commissions  of  inquiry 
sent  out  by  national  governments,  with  a  view  to  better  systems  and 
methods. 

II.  The  zeal  manifested  by  great  nations  heretofore  notably  averse 
to  a  consideration  of  the  improvements  introduced  in  other  countries. 

III.  The  steady  gain  of  female  education  in  most  countries,  its 
rapid  growth  in  some. 

IV.  A  growing  recognition  everywhere  of  the  need  of  better  mate- 
rial accommodations  for  public  schools,  and  a  consequent  improve- 
ment of  school-architecture,  though  there  is  still  a  general  ignorance 
of  its  most  important  principles,  as  shown — 

By  the  construction  of  buildings  of  great  height ; 
By  a  method  of  lighting  without  regard  to  known  natural  laws ; 
and,  worse  than  all, 

By  the  general  neglect  to  provide  adequate  means  of  ventilation. 

V.  Increased  attention  to  the  more  comfortable  and  healthy  seating 
of  school-children. 

VI.  The  continued  faultiness  of  the  school-books  in  use  in  most 
countries. 

VII.  A  marked  improvement  in  the  means  of  illustration,  and  their 
introduction  where  but  recently  they  were  practically  unknown. 

VIII.  The  slow  but  sure  progress  of  infant-training  by  the  Froebel 
and  like  methods. 
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IX.  The  increase  of  schools  and  agencies  for  the  instruction  of 
adults  neglected  in  youth. 

X.  The  adoption,  in  some  instances,  of  more  liberal  and  philosophic 
methods  of  dealing  with  the  pupils  of  reformatory  schools,  with 
striking  results. 

XI.  A  growing  appreciation  of  the  vital  importance  of  better 
instruction  for  every  class  of  schools,  as  appears  from — 

The  multiplication  of  normal  schools,  teachers'  institutes,  and 
teachers'  conferences ; 

The  increase,  in  many  countries,  of  the  salaries  paid  to  teachers, 
and  the  adoption  of  various  measures  intended  to  elevate  the  teachers' 
profession  ; 

The  better  provision  made  for  supervision  and  inspection ;  and 

The  quite  general  revision  of  methods,  including  order  of  studies, 
proportion  of  time  allotted  to  different  studies,  way  of  teaching,  and 
means  of  illustration. 

XII.  The  recent  rapid  spread  of  art-education. 

XIII.  Continued  spread  and  growth  of  the  new  interest  in  scientific 
studies. 

XIV.  The  consequent  increase  of  schools  for  special  instruction  in 
science  and  its  applications  in  the  practical  arts. 

XV.  In  superior  schools,  the  modification  and  extension  of  courses 
of  study  to  make  room  for  natui-al  science  and  the  modern  languages. 

XVI.  The  inclination  of  higher  schools  and  universities  to  grant  a 
larger  liberty  of  choice  to  students,  and  to  establish  parallel  courses, 
with  a  view  to  special  tastes  and  aptitudes. 

XVII.  A  growing  disposition  to  enlarge  the  field  of  the  university, 
so  as  to  include  the  new  professions. 

XVIII.  The  rapid  development  of  the  new  professions  through  the 
agencies  of  faculties  and  institutions  founded  in  their  interest. 

XIX.  New  evidence  that  technical  education  is  finding  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  it  must  finally  rest. 

XX.  The  slow,  yet  evident  improvement  of  professional  education, 
so  called,  in  the  United  States  and  other  new  countries,  where  the 
courses  of  study  have  been  brief  and  superficial. 

XXI.  Remarkable  increase  of  the  means  of  popular  information  in 
the  form  of  public  libraries  and  of  newspaper  and  periodical  liter- 
ature. 

XXII.  The  multiplication  of  organizations  formed  for  the  advance- 
ment of  science  and  the  social  annelioration  of  communities  and 
peoples. 

XXIII.  The  conspicuous  lack,  almost  everywhere,  of  a  systematic 
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organization  of  the  means  and  forces  employed  for  the  enlightenment 
and  moral  elevation  of  man. 

Finally,  and  above  all,  it  is  noticeable  that  in  matters  of  education, 
no  less  than  in  the  field  of  the  industries,  there  has  of  late  been  a 
steady  decline  of  national  conceit  and  a  corresponding  growth  of  mu- 
tual respect  and  good-will  among  the  nations.  This  great  lesson  of 
respect  for  one's  neighbors  has  been  taught  as  never  before  in  these 
world's  universities,  the  international  exhibitions.  And  who  can 
estimate  the  value  of  that  lesson  as  a  condition  of  universal  progress 
and  universal  peace  ? 


COMMON  SCHOOLS   IN  THE  UNITED   STATES. 

BY    SIR   CHARLES   REED. 
(Extracts  from  the  Report  to  the  British  Commission.) 

Attention  may  be  directed  at  the  outset  to  the  somewhat  narrow 
limits  of  the  Philadelphia  Exhibition  in  the  section  of  Education. 
Although  every  country  was  invited  to  exhibit,  little  or  nothing  was 
sent  by  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  (Canada  excepted),  by  France, 
Germany,  Norway,  Austria,  Italy,  and  Brazil,  save  maps,  school- 
books,  and  general  publications.  The  absence  of  countries  like 
these  could  not  but  deprive  the  Exhibition  of  its  universal  character, 
and  prevent  a  comparison  between  European  and  American  systems 
of  teaching.  Whatever  the  cause,  and  probably  it  is  to  be  found 
chiefly  in  the  high  protective  duties  of  the  United  States,  disinclining 
school  managers  and  the  makers  of  school-material  to  incur  the  ex- 
pense of  exhibiting,  the  result  is  the  more  to  be  deplored  in  that, 
elementary  education  having  now  taken  its  place  as  a  science,  it  was 
of  the  highest  importance  at  the  present  moment  to  collect  and  ex- 
amine the  experience  of  many  nations. 

The  countries  that  entered  most  cordially  into  the  competition 
were  the  United  States,  Canada,  Sweden,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands, 
Switzerland,  Spain,  Russia,  Japan,  and  the  Argentine  Republic.  By 
these  alone  was  any  appreciable  show  made  of  specimens  of  school- 
work  or  reports  of  institutions. 

My  report  must  to  a  large  extent  be  an  account  of  the  position  of 
common  schools  in  the  United  States,  inasmuch  as  all  the  other 
countries  exhibiting  were  wholly  subordinate  to  and  overshadowed 
by  the  American  display.  It  may  give  an  idea  of  the  completeness 
of  the  preparations  made  in  this  department  to  say  that  every  State 
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in  the  Union  was  authorized  to  appoint  a  commission,  a  certain  sum 
being  voted  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  it  to  send  up  a  collective 
exhibit  of  statistics,  literature,  and  students'  work  actually  done 
in  school,  and  shown  in  bound  volumes,  with  drawings  and  maps. 
Most  of  the  States  responded,  and  of  these  the  principal  ones  sent 
each  its  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  who  remained  at  Phila- 
delphia with  his  staff  the  whole  time  we  were  there,  to  offer  ex- 
planations of  novel  apparatus  and  of  the  various  systems  pursued. 
There  were  two  kindergarten  schools  and  a  model  school  in  daily 
work  in  the  Exhibition  grounds,  while  visits  to  schools  in  the  adja- 
cent city  were  readily  organized. 

Before  dealing,  however,  with  the  subject  of  American  education, 
it  will  be  well  to  dispose  of  the  part  taken  in  the  Centennial  Exhi- 
bition by  the  other  competing  countries,  and  first  of  those  but  slightly 
represented. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

This  country  showed  at  Philadelphia  only  9  exhibits  having  any 
direct  connection  with  education.  Beyond  a  set  of  valuable  photo- 
graphs of  London  Board  schools  there  was  nothing  more  important 
than  writing-frames  for  the  blind,  Sunday-school  registers,  a  military 
model  apparatus  for  illustrating  drill  movements,  a  few  maps,  and  a 
solitary  example  of  calligraphy,  which  last  did  not  arrive.  These 
were  followed  by  25  exhibits  of  books  and  engravings,  and  by  4 
claiming  to  represent  our  "  Institutions  and  Organizations,"  which 
amounted  to  two  sets  of  maps  from  the  Ordnance  and  Geological 
Surveys,  some  catalogues  of  previous  Exhibitions,  and  a  number  of 
objects  from  South  Kensington. 

New  South  Wales  contributed  some  interesting  meteorological 
and  other  statistics,  and  specimens  of  the  natural  history  of  Aus- 
tralia ;  while  Victoria  sent  photographs  of  State  schools,  colonial 
reports,  and  work  done  by  pupils  of  the  Melbourne  School  for  the 
Blind. 

FRANCE. 

France  was  represented  chiefly  by  books,  but  her  84  exhibits  in- 
cluded some  excellent  albums  and  cartoons  from  the  industrial 
school,  S.  Quentin  (Aisne),  together  with  a  few  documents  and  re- 
ports from  the  Paris  Elementary  Education  Society  and  the  National 
Schools  of  Mines  and  Engineering,  copy-books  from  the  firm  of 
MM.  Godchaux,  and  manuals  of  geography  from  M.  Delagrave. 
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GERMANY. 


Germany  submitted  a  large  collective  exhibit  of  its  book-trade  and 
printing  industries;  the  only  other  noticeable  feature  in  her  division 
was  the  fullness  and  excellence  of  the  geographical  work. 


NORWAY. 


Norway,  though  sending  little,  showed  an  interesting  collection  of 
materials  for  a  free  school  from  the  Bergen  Common  School  Board. 

AUSTRIA. 

Austria  made  but  a  poor  return  to  the  United  States  for  what  they 
had  sent  to  Vienna  in  1873.  A  few  photographs  of  objects  pertaining 
to  education,  a  specimen  of  artistic  penmanship,  and  the  "gymnastics 
of  the  senses"  were  almost  all  that  had  any  bearing  on  education. 

ITALY,  BRAZIL. 

Italy  furnished  little  beyond  some  music,  a  few  didactic  treatises, 
and  a  set  of  microscopic  anatomical  preparations,  being  surpassed  by 
Brazil,  which  made  a  fair  display  of  work  done  by  pupils  in  Rio 
schools,  and  of  provincial  newspapers. 

SWEDEN. 

Proceeding  to  the  countries  which  put  forth  a  systematic  effort  to 
show  the  existing  state  of  education  among  them,  notice  is  arrested 
first  by  Sweden,  with  its  specimens  ^f  work  from  the  Maas  School 
of  Home  Industry  and  the  Nrana  National  High  School,  its  fine 
collective  exhibit  from  Technical  Elementary  Schools,  and  especially 
the  Primary  School-House  erected  in  the  grounds  of  the  Exhi- 
bition by  the  Royal  Swedish  Commission.  This  last  was  a  one-story 
frame  building,  fitted  with  all  the  accessories  of  furniture,  books,  and 
charts.  Bright  with  maps  and  objects  of  natural  science,  well  lighted, 
and  equipped  with  the  single  desks,  with  seats  attached,  devised  by 
Mr.  Sandberg,  little  was  left  to  be  desired,  and  the  praise  was  fully 
confirmed  which  had  been  awarded  to  Sweden  at  Vienna.  Some  of 
the  samples  of  pupils'  writing  were  remarkably  good,  notably  so  that 
of  Ida  Johansson,  twelve  years  of  age,  in  the  Maria  Folkskola  at 
Stockholm,  and  Augusta  Andersson,  six  years  of  age,  after  two  and 
a  half  months'  lessons. 
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BELGIUM. 

Belgium  showed  an  advance  upon  the  position  she  took  at  the 
Austrian  Exhibition.  Since  then  a  new  law  has  been  enacted  for 
schools,  books,  apparatus,  and  ventilation,  the  result  in  main  part  of 
the  report  of  delegates  sent  to  Vienna,  whose  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations were  adopted  by  their  Government.  Among  the  most 
noteworthy  exhibits  were  types  of  school  furniture,  approved  by  the 
Belgian  Government,  sent  by  the  Education  Department,  examples 
of  the  writing  method  approved  by  the  State,  a  collection  of  scho(!)l- 
books,  and  some  "adjustable"  desks. 

THE  NETHERLANDS. 

The  Netherlands  did  not  furnish  adequate  or  worthy  illustrations 
of  their  highly-developed  system  of  school  boards  and  official  inspec- 
tion. Their  display  consisted  principally  of  drawings  and  designs  from 
the  Rotterdam  School  of  Art  and  the  Amsterdam  Workmen's  Art 
School,  reports  from  Blind  Institutes  and  Institutes  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  writing  apparatus  for  the  weak-sighted,  and  even  "plaster 
casts  of  cattle  that  had  died  of  murrain  in  1865,"  thus,  as  in  England, 
connecting  schools  and  cattle-plague. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Switzerland  made  a  particularly  good  exhibition.  A  careful  selec- 
tion of  reports  from  the  boards  of  education  in  nine  cantons  revealed 
the  thorough  organization  of  the  Federal  schools,  while  a  large 
number  of  "  obligatory  and  facultative"  text-books  and  apparatus 
used  in  elementary  and  higher  schools  showed  the  admirable  pro- 
vision made  for  the  young  as  clearly  as  the  pupils'  work  showed  the 
good  use  made  of  that  provision.  The  statistical  part  of  the  Swiss  sec- 
tion was  unsurpassed,  save,  perhaps,  by  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  afforded 
a  noble  monument  to  the  free  institutions  of  the  Mountain  Republic. 
Memoirs  were  furnished  by  several  of  the  historical  and  statistical 
societies,  and  copious  details  were  supplied  of  the  operations  of  the 
mutual  relief  societies,  the  asylums  and  cantonal  "Societies  for  pro- 
moting the  public  welfare,  which  afforded  good  proof  of  the  blessing 
which  education  and  intelligence  had  brought  to  the  country. 

SPAIN. 

Spain,  though  behindhand  in  education,  gave  the  impression  of  a 
land  anxious  to  advance  and  struggling  towards  the  light.     Out  of 
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600  exhibits  shown  in  the  special  Spanish  building,  two-thirds 
belonged  to  our  department.  The  greater  number  were  books,  but 
there  were  also  desks,  text-books,  specimens  of  pupils'  work,  and 
objects  for  the  instruction  of  children.  The  institutes  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb  and  for  the  blind  at  Medina  and  Seville  sent  reports  ex- 
plaining their  methods,  and  several  boards  of  primary  instruction 
and  local  institutes  exhibited  treatises  and  docunjents. 

RUSSIA. 

The  Russian  exhibits  gave  evidence  of  careful  instruction  in 
schools,  especially  in  the  sciences  related  to  mechanical  engineer- 
ing. From  the  practical  Technological  Institute  at  St.  Petersburg 
came  a  systematic  collection  for  instruction  in  working  metal ;  from 
the  Strogonoff  Central  School  of  Technical  Drawing,  at  Moscow, 
samples  of  work  done  by  the  pupils;  and  from  the  Imperial  Techni- 
cal School,  also  at  Moscow,  a  collection  of  furniture  and  models  for 
technical  instruction  and  specimens  of  pupils'  work.  The  ethno- 
graphical models  from  the  female  workshop  of  educational  appli- 
ances were  admirable;  and  commendation  is  due  to  some  collections 
of  minerals  and  botanical  specimens  sent  from  the  Pedagogical 
Museum,  to  apparatus  for  mechanical  drawing  in  schools,  and  to  an 
ingenious  rule  for  measuring  curves. 

JAPAN. 

Japan  has  for  several  years  displayed  a  remarkable  anxiety  to  pro- 
cure the  best  school  models.  To  this  end  visitors  have  been  sent  to 
inspect  our  English  schools,  and  many  Japanese  teachers  are  being 
trained  abroad  at  the  expense  of  their  Government.  Upon  the  re- 
organization of  public  instruction  which  followed  the  Revolution  of 
1868,  the  Emperor  established  primary  and  higher  schools,  and 
selected  youths  who  might  be  sent  to  finish  their  studies  in  Europe 
and  America,  and  observe  Western  systems  of  education.  In  1872 
an  enlightened  code  was  promulgated,  and  the  budget  of  public  in- 
struction fixed  at  ^^400,000.*  The  regulations  now  in  force  bear 
date  November,  1875.  According  to  them,  wherever  local  authorities 
fail  to  provide  school  accommodation  the  Government  will  cause  a 
school-tax  to  be  levied,  lightening  the  burden  in  cases  where  the 
inhabitants  are  poor.  Free  education  is  recognized  only  for  children 
unable  to  pay  fees.  Inspectors  are  appointed,  and  frequent  reports 
sent  in.     The  Government  causes  to  be  published  elementary  school- 

*  Dr.  Charles  Saffray,  in  a  series  of  articles  contributed  to  the  Manuel  General  tie  r in- 
struction Primaire,  Paris. 
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books  and  treatises  on  teaching  based  on  the  best  experience  of  more 
civilized  countries.  It  even  issues  to  the  teachers  papers  on  educa- 
tion containing  articles  translated  from  foreign  journals.  Though  the 
system  of  mixed  schools  has  not  been  adopted,  girls  are  treated  as 
on  an  equality  with  boys  and  entitled  to  the  same  care.  The  Empress 
recently  showed  her  interest  in  female  education  by  going  in  person 
to  open  the  first  normal  school  for  girls  at  Tokio.  The  Japanese 
building  was  rich  in  books  of  elementary  science,  maps,  and  plans  of 
schools,  chairs  and  tables,  almanacs,  histories,  and  newspapers,  but 
the  pictures  illustrated  as  well  as  anything  the  present  system  of  in- 
struction. In  contrast  with  the  old  schools,  where  master  and  pupils 
assumed  the  most  indolent  attitudes,  we  see  classes  in  large  and  airy 
rooms,  each  pupil  with  a  slate  before  him,  on  which  is  reproduced  the 
lesson  of  the  day.  Teaching  by  the  eye  is  a  strong  point  with  the 
Japanese;  the  scenes  of  rural  and  domestic  life  are  portrayed  with  a 
vividness  that  draws  from  Dr.  Safifray  the  exclamation,  "  In  all  this 
there  is  nothing  pedantic  or  artificial ;  these  are  scenes  taken  from 
life,  in  which  one  may  discover  the  touch  of  humor,  whereby  the 
attention  of  children  is  so  surely  obtained.  Who  will  execute  for  our 
schools  a  series  of  joyous  designs  like  these  which  are  put  before  the 
eyes  of  the  little  Japanese?"  The  mechanical  powers  are  illustrated 
in  the  same  graphic  way,  and  moral  lessons  are  conveyed  far  more 
effectively  than  by  mere  oral  teaching.  Here  is  a  horse  tied  to_  a 
tree ;  while  its  master  is  away  one  child  tickles  it  with  a  switch  while 
another  pulls  hairs  out  of  its  tail.  Here  is  a  blind  man  on  the  point 
of  being  knocked  down  by  a  vehicle,  when  a  child  runs  up  to  him 
and  leads  him  to  a  place  of  safety.  With  regard  to  the  school-mate- 
rial shown  by  Japan,  it  may  be  enough  to  say  that  the  desks  were  of 
a  size  to  accommodate  two  or  three  pupils,  constructed  on  the  London 
model,  with  seats  independent,  and  fitted  with  backs. 

THE  ARGENTINE   REPUBLIC. 

The  Argentine  Republic  made  a  creditable  appearance,  the  Govern- 
ments of  Catamarca  and  Corrientes,  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  Cordova, 
sending  full  statistics  and  memoirs  of  their  schools  and  libraries, 
while  most  of  the  other  provinces  were  represented  by  collections 
of  maps  and  legal  or  educational  works. 

CANADA. 

Canada  would  not  have  been  conspicuous  but  for  the  excellent 
show  made  by  the  education  department  for  the  Province  of  Ontario, 
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to  which  was  awarded  a  gold  medal  by  the  British  Judge.  While 
the  country  schools  are,  as  a  rule,  poor,  the  upper  and  primary  schools 
in  the  cities,  as  in  Toronto  and  Hamilton,  are  as  advanced  as  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  methods  in  some  cases  superior.  From  an 
able  paper  prepared  by  the  Hon.  Adam  Crook,  LL.D.,  Minister  of 
Education,  it  appears  that  Ontario  had  in  1874  as  many  as  4758 
schools  open,  with  5736  teachers,  and  192,898  children  in  average 
daily  attendance,  though  443,099  were  "at  school,"  out  of  a  school 
population  of  5  1 1,603.  The  sum  raised  in  the  same  year  for  the  sup- 
port of  these  schools  was  ;^647,ooo.  The  high  schools  were  108  in 
number,  with  7871  pupils,  and  an  expenditure  of  ;£'57,ooo,  while  two 
normal  schools  were  established,  one  at  Toronto  and  the  other  at 
Ottawa. 

UNITED    STATES. 

The  ground  having  been  cleared  by  this  sketch  of  the  part  taken 
in  the  Centennial  Exhibition  by  America's  visitors,  it  remains  to  give 
some  idea  of  her  own  position,  as  shown  in  the  section  of  education. 

The  territorial  area  of  the  Union  is  3,250,000  square  miles,  of  which 
2,265,625  are  public  land.  One-sixteenth  of  this  public  land  in  the 
several  townships  is  set  apart  for  educational  purposes,  and  called  the 
School  Lot,  or  Sixteenth  Section.  This  land  has  in  most  cases  been 
sold,  and  the  proceeds  invested  for  school  purposes,  giving,  with  en- 
dowments, an  annual  sum  of  $5,175,166.  Adding  $58,855,507,  arising 
from  State  and  local  taxation,  we  have  the  entire  school  income,  irre- 
spective of  special  funds,  like  that  established  by  Mr.  George  Peabody, 
and  now  amounting  to  $2,000,000. 

No  part  of  the  school  income  is  derived  from  children's  fees.  It  is 
enough  here  to  say  that  the  free  system  is  not  unchallenged.  Many 
of  the  best  teachers  affirm  that  the  parents  who  pay  nothing  care 
nothing;  and  that  to  this  cause  must  be  ascribed  much  of  the  indif- 
ference which  so  largely  prevails  among  parents  in  the  United  States. 

The  amount  raised  by  taxation  presses  heavily  in  many  districts, 
yet  it  is  borne  without  a  murmur.  The  question  seems  to  be,  not 
how  much  per  head,  £\  or  £\  \s.,  but  what  is  the  best  result.  The 
last  Report  of  the  School  Committee  of  Massachusetts  says,  "  The 
poorer  we  are  and  the  more  behindhand  in  what  concerns  education, 
the  more  ought  we  to  spend  money  to  rise  at  least  to  an  honorable 
rank.  In  discharging  the  school-tax,  property  pays  for  its  own  pro- 
tection. It  is  by  education  alone  that  the  law  can  reach  the  danger- 
ous elements  of  the  population."  These  words  recall  the  noble 
utterance  of  Horace  Greeley,  that  "  man's  work  is  productive  in  the 
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proportion  in  which  his  intellect  is  cultivated.  The  labor  of  an  igno- 
rant man  has  scarcely  more  of  value  than  that  of  an  animal  of  equal 
strength.  There  is  not  a  farm,  a  bank,  a  manufactory,  a  shop,  except 
the  public-house,  whose  earnings  are  not  greater,  if  it  be  situated  in 
a  locality  where  the  population  is  instructed  and  moral.  It  is  then 
self-interest  which  bids  the  owners  of  property  contribute  to  spread 
instruction  among  all  ranks  of  society." 

It  is  but  natural  that  the  New  England  schools  should  lead  the  way, 
from  the  antiquity  of  their  organization  ;  all  have  made  great  progress 
within  the  past  ten  years,  New  Hampshire  being  the  sole  exception.  So 
far  as  could  be  judged  by  the  Exhibition,  Massachusetts,  Ohio,  Michi- 
gan, Indiana,  and  Pennsylvania  were  the  most  distinguished,  Michigan 
presenting,  perhaps,  the  best  system,  while  no  single  city  was  superior 
to  Cleveland,  closely  followed  (in  alphabetical  order)  by  Boston, 
Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Manchester  (New  Hampshire),  New  Haven  (Con- 
necticut), and  St.  Louis.  The  excellence  was  not  of  the  same  kind 
in  each  case.  Thus,  Ohio  excelled  in  statistical  diagrams,  school 
exercises,  drawing,  and  the  designing  of  lace  patterns ;  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Chicago  in  English  orthography,  the  result  of  writing 
under  dictation,  and  careful  correction  by  the  pupils.  The  State  of 
Pennsylvania  making,  as  a  whole,  so  excellent  a  show  in  the  special 
building  placed  under  the  admirable  care  of  its  superintendent,  Mr. 
J.  P.  Wickersham,  it  was  not  strange  that  Philadelphia  should  be  less 
prominent,  the  more  so  as  the  city  schools  were  supposed  to  be  open 
to  the  inspection  of  visitors  to  the  Exhibition.  It  were  well,  indeed, 
if  it  could  be  said  of  our  English  towns,  as  Mr.  Philbrick  reported 
of  Boston,  that  "  in  ten  years  he  had  not  met  with  a  single  child  who 
had  resided  in  it  to  the  age  of  fourteen  without  learning  to  read  and 
write." 

In  theory  all  schools  are  built  after  the  New  England  model ;  but 
the  Southern  States,  notwithstanding  vigorous  efforts  to  advance, 
compare  disadvantageously  with  the  rest  of  the  Union.  Thus,  in 
Tennessee,  the  teaching  must  be  somewhat  elementary,  as  the  cost  is 
only  $3.50  a  year  per  child.  In  Mississippi,  owing  to  the  teachers  being 
paid  in  warrants,  whose  value  ranged  from  nothing  up  to  50  cents  in 
the  dollar,  many  schools  were  closed,  and  others  kept  open  only  for 
a  small  portion  of  the  year.  In  Louisiana,  only  one-fifth  of  the  chil- 
dren were  even  enrolled  in  1873,  and  the  authorized  report  confessed 
that  official  dishonesty  had  destroyed  public  confidence  in  the  common 
school  system.  For  want  of  suitable  buildings,  scholars  were  being 
taught  out-of-doors  under  trees,  or  in  rooms  that  had  neither  doors, 
windows,  nor  flooring.     In  Texas  the  system  is  said  to  be  "  struggling 
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with  every  conceivable  difficulty."  In  Alabama,  in  1873,  out  of 
^500,000  apportioned  for  education,  only  ;^68,ooo  could  be  obtained 
from  the  State  Treasury,  and  this  only  in  teachers'  warrants,  the 
result  being  "  an  almost  entire  paralysis"  of  primary  education.  In 
Florida,  three  teachers  out  of  every  four  are  reported  as  unfit  for  their 
work,  nor  is  there  a  single  high  or  normal  school,  teachers'  institute, 
or  college  to  make  them  better.  Greenville  District,  in  South  Caro- 
lina, received  only  ^800  out  of  the  ^12,000  which  came  into  the  hands 
of  the  county  treasurer,  a  man  who,  "being  pardoned  from  serving 
a  term  in  the  State  penitentiary,  afterwards  received  possession  of 
the  school  funds  from  the  State  treasurer,  and  immediately  left  the 
State."  * 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  not  accurate  to  speak  of  the  United 
States  as  though  they  contained  no  ignorant  class.  The  common 
school  system  is  universal  rather  than  national.  The  independent 
action  of  the  States  needs  to  be  connected,  and  the  reins  of  authority 
drawn  up  into  the  hands  of  some  central  board  of  control.  The 
Bishop  of  Manchester,  Dr.  Fraser,  says,  local  self-government  is  the 
underlying  principle  of  democratic  institutions,  and  so  local  self-gov- 
ernment is  the  main-spring  of  the  American  common  school  system. 
In  the  absence  of  any  Federal  education  law  embracing  all  the  States, 
each  State  adopts  its  own  regulations.  The  member  who,  in  1867, 
introduced  the  bill  to  establish  a  central  bureau  at  Washington,  said, 
"  Our  Government  does  not  allow  us  to  establish  a  compulsory  system 
of  education,  as  is  done  in  some  countries  of  Europe.  There  are 
States  in  this  Union  which  have  adopted  a  compulsory  system,  and 
perhaps  that  is  well.  It  is  for  each  State  to  determine."  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  every  Northern  and  Western  State,  except  Maryland,  has 
adopted  a  compulsory  law  of  school  provision.  Each  has  its  own 
board  of  education,  to  which  it  is  left  to  provide  the  funds  and 
organize  the  schools;  but  the  bureau  at  Washington  has  no  power 
beyond  that  of  collecting  and  tabulating  statistics.  One  disadvantage 
of  this  is  that  there  is  no  uniform  standard  of  teaching,  or  inspection, 
or  examination  throughout  the  bureau  ;  while  a  yet  graver  defect  is 
that  sufficient  check  is  not  exercised  over  the  more  ignorant  districts. 
Mr.  Wickersham  impresses  as  the  first  lesson  of  the  Exhibition,  "  that 
the  policy  of  placing  so  much  power  in  the  hands  of  local  school 
boards,  as  is  done  by  our  laws,  has  its  weak  as  well  as  its  strong  points. 
Among  intelligent  citizens,  alive  to  the  interests  of  education,  it  is 
worthy  of  all  praise;  but  where   an   ignorant   people,  or  a  people 


*  Atlantic  Monthly,  July,  1876,  p.  128. 
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wanting  in  public  spirit,  elect  school  boards  like  themselves,  no  policy 
could  possibly  be  worse." 

As  to  the  distinct  question  of  attendance  at  school,  direct  compul- 
sion is  not  known  in  more  than  nine  of  the  States,  and  there  only 
recently,  and  with  results  not  wholly  satisfactory.  The  National 
Teachers'  Association  is  found  to  be  urgently  demanding  it  in  several 
important  States  where  indirect  measures  have  proved  a  failure.  One 
authority  rebukes  his  countrymen  in  these  terms  :  "  Go  up  and  down 
our  cities,  and  how  few  can  even  seat,  and  how  many  less  can  educate 
the  total  number  of  school  age  !  Not  a  single  State  can  do  it  until  this 
reproach  is  wiped  out.  How  can  any  American  boast  that  his  country 
has  the  means  of  being  an  educated  nation  ?"  The  average  attend- 
ance in  eight  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  Union  is  as  follows: 


In  Boston 

.     83.2  per  cent. 

"  Chicago 

.     61.2 

"  Cincinnati    , 

•     76.9 

"  Cleveland    . 

.     64.1 

"  New  York   . 

•     54-4 

"  Philadelphia 

.     86.4 

"  St.  Louis     . 

.     67.6               " 

"  Washington 

.     71.8* 

'  (including  evening  schools). 


The  first  named  of  these  employs  one  "truant  officer"  to  about 
22,000  inhabitants ;  whereas  in  English  cities  there  is  one  "  visitor"  to 
16,000;  but  these  latter  officers  undertake  far  larger  duties  in  regard 
to  the  absentees. 

There  is  a  general  impression  that  in  the  United  States  all  classes 
meet  in  the  common  school.  This  must  be  modified,  as  private  semi- 
naries are  springing  up  in  many  towns,  which  destroy  the  old  boast 
of  social  equality,  although  in  the  country  districts  it  may  still  be 
said  with  truth  that  rich  and  poor  meet  together. 

The  colored  schools  promise  good  results.  At  Washington  the 
Jefferson  and  Sumner  schools  are  fine  examples ;  here  may  be  seen 
the  most  refined  teachers,  themselves  persons  of  color,  an  evidence 
of  the  determination  that  prevails  in  their  race  to  rise  in  the  social 
scale  by  the  force  of  education.  The  successes  won  at  Yale  and 
Harvard  by  young  men  of  color,  who  prefer  the  name  negro,  attest 
alike  their  abilities  and  spirit.  The  operation  of  the  Freedman's 
Bureau,  in  connection  with  the  George  Peabody  fund,  has  been  of  in- 
calculable service  in  the  South,  so  that  the  only  wonder,  as  one  writer 
puts  it,  is  that  some  other  millionaire  has  not  doubled  it.     The  super- 


*  Adams'  Free  Schools  in  the  United  States,  p.  iii. 
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intendent  of  Virginia  says,  "  It  may  be  safely  asserted  in  regard  to 
the  majority  of  our  155  graded  schools,  that  they  could  not  have 
come  into  being  without  aid  from  this  source.  There  is  a  statute 
which  provides  that  a  colored  school  may  be  demanded  in  any  dis- 
trict where  at  least  20  pupils  can  be  found  for  it  within  a  reasonable 
distance."  Many  white  parents  have  taken  advantage  of  this  elastic 
phrase  to  compel  the  establishment  of  separate  negro  schools  where 
there  was  practically  no  need  for  them,  and  where,  in  order  to  rid 
their  own  children  of  "  offensive  companions,"  the  latter  were  obliged 
to  walk  five  or  six  miles  each  day  to  school. 

As  is  well  known,  the  inferior  limit  of  school  age  in  the  United 
States  is  six  years,  so  that  the  infant  department,  as  we  understand  it 
in  this  country,  is  unknown.  It  is  singular  that  even  where  other 
parts  of  the  European  school  system  are  spoken  of  with  praise,  this 
is  passed  by  without  an  indication  of  desire  to  borrow  it.  Many 
object  that  the  cost  would  be  too  great,  and  that  parents  should  pro- 
vide for  their  infant  children  at  home  ;  an  argument  which  they  are 
careful  not  to  push  too  far.  The  result  is,  that  a  great  loss  is  sustained 
through  influences  of  the  most  valuable  kind  not  being  brought  to 
bear  during  the  earliest  years  of  childhood. 

Hope,  however,  comes  from  the  direction  of  the  kindergarten  sys- 
tem, to  which  increasing  attention  is  now  being  dr&v\n  in  America. 
Many  schools  on  the  Froebel  model  have  been  established  in  large 
cities,  especially  in  New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia,  and  teachers 
are  asking  to  be  trained  in  the  method.  Its  spread  is  likely  to  be 
promoted  by  the  two  schools  set  up  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition, 
the  instruction  in  which  was  witnessed  by  multitudes  of  visitors  from 
various  States. 

Teaching  in  the  United  States  is  not  recognized  fully  enough  as  a 
distinct  profession.  It  is  regarded  too  much  as  a  stepping-stone  to 
some  better  and  more  settled  position  in  life.  There  are  more  reasons 
than  one  for  this  state  of  things.  The  appointment  of  teachers  de- 
pends in  too  many  cases  not  upon  the  fitness  of  the  candidates,  but 
upon  personal  or  political  reasons.  One  superintendent  says,  in 
regard  to  favoritism,  "  Teachers  are  hired  first,  and  examined  after- 
wards, and  woe  to  that  man  who  refuses  a  certificate  to  a  friend  of 
some  member  of  the  district  committee !"  But  it  appears  that  the 
superintendents  are  themselves  in  some  cases  in  fault;  they  have 
absolute  control  over  the  teachers,  and  are  by  no  means  always  free 
from  political  bias ;  so  that  many  well-qualified  persons  refuse  to 
become  teachers  when  employment  must  be  purchased  at  the  sacrifice 
of  independence.     "  The  first  reform,"  says  Dr.  Saffray,  "  which  the 
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friends  of  education  should  desire  to  see  realized,  is  the  abandonment 
of  a  system  which  hands  over  the  nomination  of  teachers  to  men 
whose  authority  lasts  only  three  years,  and  who  are  influenced,  in 
spite  of  themselves,  by  the  very  circumstances  to  which  they  owe  their 
own  position.  The  teacher  ought  to  be  chosen  by  merit,  ascertained 
by  certificates  and  serious  examinations ;  he  should  be  assured  of  his 
post  as  long  as  he  remains  worthy  of  it;  his  salary  should  secure  to 
him  a  moderate  degree  of  comfort,  and  after  twenty-five  years'  faithful 
service,  he  should  be  able  to  count  for  the  rest  of  his  days  upon 
support  against  distress." 

The  low  salaries  given  to  all  except  the  first  rank  of  masters  operate 
as  a  hindrance  to  the  teaching  profession  e.stablishing  itself  as  it 
ought  to  do.  Female  teachers  receive  salaries  so  small,  especially  in 
the  rural  districts,  that  it  is  no  wonder  they  should  be  easily  induced 
to  better  themselves  by  marriage ;  and  marriage  is  almost  universally 
a  disqualification  for  further  service.  As  it  is,  they  preponderate 
largely  throughout  the  States.  It  is  somewhat  strange  that  in  Ger- 
many, where  the  sexes  are  taught  separately,  all  the  teachers  are 
men,  even  in  the  girls'  classes,  whereas  in  the  mixed  schools  of  New 
England  almost  all  the  teachers  are  women.  And  the  same  holds 
elsewhere;  in  St.  Louis,  for  example,  the  81  schools  have  654 
teachers,  of  whdm  only  60  are  men.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that 
female  teachers  give  a  decided  tone  to  the  manners  of  the  children, 
and  secure  an  amount  of  deference  rarely  given  to  men.  But  this  is 
no  compensation  for  the  disadvantages  of  the  system,  and  Louisiana 
has  passed  a  law  by  which  women  are  to  receive  the  same  payment 
as  men,  in  the  hope  that  the  practice  may  thus  be  checked  of  bidding 
for  cheap  teachers. 

Against  this  defect  must  be  set  the  decided  advantage  which  Amer- 
ican schools  enjoy  in  being  free  from  the  difficulties  that  arise  in  the 
employment  of  pupil  teachers.  The  schools  are  everywhere  supplied 
with  a  full  complement  of  adult  teachers.  If  the  latter  were  always 
well  trained,  our  congratulations  would  be  unreserved;  but,  unfortu- 
inately,  complaints  are  heard  on  many  sides,  but  the  level  of  attain- 
ments is  low.  Thus  Mr.  Philbrick  speaks  of  the  "almost  universal 
-evil  in  American  schools  of  substituting  the  setting  of  tasks  and  the 
.hearing  of  lessons  for  real  teaching;"  and  Mr.  Wickersham  writes, 
^'  We  want  less  of  words  and  more  of  things ;  less  of  abstract  rules 
and  definitions  and  more  of  living  facts." 

It  may  be  said  of  the  school  period  that  the  great  drawback  is  the 
tendency  to  abridge  it  unduly.  Differing  in  every  State,  it  ranges 
from  13  weeks  to  5  months.     To  meet  this,  teachers  are  often  engaged^ 
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by  the  month,  and  thus  never  feel  themselves  a  part  of  the  permanent 
school  staff,  but  have  to  seek  other  occupations ;  and  the  incentive  to 
high  qualification  is  greatly  checked.  Canada,  on  the  contrary,  insists 
upon  a  longer  period,  the  average  of  which  may  be  taken  at  eight  or 
nine  months. 

Abundant  materials  were  furnished  us,  for  arriving  at  conclusions  in 
regard  to  the  American  common  school  system,  in  the  reports  which 
each  State  is  bound  to  publish  annually,  and  in  which  a  vast  array 
of  facts  is  assembled.  What  was  even  better  was  the  exhibition  of 
school-material,  and  the  three  model  schools  to  be  seen  in  actual  work. 

A  single  example  will  serve  to  show  the  wonderful  completeness 
of  preparations  made  by  some  of  the  States  for  the  Exhibition.  The 
prominent  educational  exhibits  from  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts alone  occupied  eight  rooms  in  the  north  and  south  wings  of 
the  Main  Building.  In  the  first  were  drawings  from  primary,  gram- 
mar, and  high  schools,  photographs  of  school  premises  and  specimens 
of  kindergarten-work,  slate-work  from  primary  schools,  philosophical 
apparatus  furnished  to  each  of  the  50  grammar  schools,  and  examples 
of  sewing  for  the  same,  in  six  portfolios.  The  second  room  contained 
a  large  collection  of  drawings  from  free  industrial  evening  classes, 
a  complete  set  of  reports  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  from  its 
origin  in  1837,  in  26  volumes,  an  entire  set  of  the  school  reports  of 
341  towns  and  cities  in  the  State,  and  a  copy  of  every  newspaper  and 
periodical  published  in  it  at  the  present  time,  354  in  all.  In  the  third 
room  were  drawings  from  the  Normal  Art  School,  and  50  portfolios 
from  similar  schools  in  19  towns ;  while  room  number  four  gave  ex- 
amples of  Mr.  Walter  Smith's  system  of  drawing,  adopted  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education.  The  fifth  enabled  one  to  trace  the  results  of 
work  done  in  the  Institute  of  Technology,  with  numerous  specimens 
of  students'  work,  including  published  memoirs,  inventions,  and  theses 
of  graduates.  Next  to  this  came  photographs  of  all  the  higher  schools 
of  the  State,  together  with  books  and  reports,  four  counters  being 
covered  with  pupils'  exercises,  in  218  bound  volumes.  The  seventh 
room  contained  an  elaborate  exhibit  from  New  Bedford  of  the  system 
of  instruction  in  towns  of  the  second  rank  of  population ;  the  Wor- 
cester Free  Institute  sending  its  time-chart  of  subjects,  its  chart  of 
"absence  and  tardiness,"  and  22  volumes  of  theses  and  examination 
papers  done  by  the  classes  of  1876.  The  last  room  was  devoted  to 
astronomical  drawings,  illustrations  of  "visible  speech,"  a  chart  frame 
of  maps  relating  to  the  social  and  physical  condition  of  the  State,  a 
map  showing  the  extent  of  American  missions,  and  plans  of  prisons, 
hospitals,  and  State  asylums  for  the  insane. 
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Deferring  to  a  later  paragraph  any  remarks  on  school  buildings,  a 
few  points  may  here  be  touched  upon  in  connection  with  the  primary 
schools  of  America.  The  good  order  and  discipline  is  a  feature  that 
strikes  every  visitor.  It  begins  with  the  methodical  arrangement  of 
hats  and  cloaks  and  lunch-boxes  in  the  entrance  lobby,  and  is  carried 
throughout  the  school-hours  to  the  quiet  dispersion  of  the  children. 
The  range  of  studies  is  by  no  means  wider  than  is  found  in  our  own 
elementary  schools.  The  Americans  feel  keenly  the  difficulty  placed 
in  the  way  of  English-speaking  children  in  learning  to  read,  and  a 
Commission  has  been  appointed  to  consider  the  advisability  of  an 
amended  orthography,  while  a  Conference  was  held  in  the  summer 
at  the  Centennial  Exhibition  on  the  same  subject.  The  movement 
contemplates  reasonable  reform  rather  than  violent  change,  and  does 
not  propose  to  destroy  that  invaluable  clue  to  the  meaning  and  history 
of  words  which  etymology  supplies.  Already  "  Leigh's  Method"  is 
being  extensively  used  as  an  experiment  in  the  district  around  Boston. 
By  its  means  beginners  are  taught  sounds  first,  then  names.  It  shows 
the  exact  pronunciation  of  each  word,  and  a  special  form  of  type  is 
reserved  for  each  sound  a  letter  possesses,  letters  which  have  no 
sound  being  printed  in  a  hair-line  or  light-faced  type.  The  pronun- 
ciation is  thus  shown  without  any  change  of  spelling,  and  the  familiar 
form  of  the  words  as  we  are  accustomed  to  see  them  is  preserved. 
In  Boston,  where  the  children  have  not  more  than  four  or  five  years' 
schooling,  the  uniform  result  is  a  saving  of  half  the  time,  two  years' 
work  being  done  in  one.  Difficulties  have  vanished  before  experience, 
and  the  teachers  universally  approve. 

The  writing  in  the  schools  is  round  and  legible,  but  fine,  and  con- 
sequently lacking  in  boldness.  At  the  same  time  nothing  is  to  be 
seen  among  the  girls  of  those  angular  hieroglyphics  so  common  in 
English  ladies'  seminaries. 

The  good  order  spoken  of  above  is  promoted  by  the  gymnastic 
and  calisthenic  exercises  practiced  by  the  scholars.  It  seems  strange 
that  there  should  have  been  any  hesitation  about  admitting  these  into 
the  programme  of  studies  in  Massachusetts,  when  the  importance  is 
considered  of  bodily  exercises  as  a  means  of  securing  the  health  of 
the  young.  We  may  draw  a  hint  of  some  value  from  the  musical 
accompaniment  which  gives,  in  the  American  schools,  much  more  of 
precision  and  interest  to  the  drill  and  marching  than  such  exercises 
would  otherwise  possess. 

Drawing  owes  much  to  the  labors  of  Mr.  Walter  Smith,  formerly 
of  South  Kensington,  who  was  charged  with  the  organizing  of  in- 
struction in  this  department  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  whose. 
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influence  is  everywhere  acknowledged  to  have  been  of  the  utmost 
value.  He  refused  to  admit  the  common  excuse,  that  there  was  no 
taste  in  the  people  for  drawing,  and  in  his  system  set  every  child  to 
the  tracing  of  geometrical  lines  and  simple  objects,  drawn  by  the  eye 
or  imitated  from  memory.  There  is  indeed  a  danger  lest  the  young 
should  fall  into  a  servile  and  lifeless  style  of  copying,  the  models 
being  as  a  rule  too  small;  but  Mr.  Smith's  labors  are  viewed  with  a 
strong  hope  that  they  will  result  in  the  training  up  of  a  host  of  skilled 
artists  and  of  women  able  to  design. 

The  practical  department  of  needle-work  is  made  obligatory  in 
almost  all  girls'  schools,  and  large  volumes  of  specimens  were  sub- 
mitted to  us,  upon  which  the  kind  assistance  of  Mrs.  Brown  and 
other  ladies  in  Philadelphia  enabled  us  to  form  an  intelligent  opinion, 

Great  attention  is  given  to  elementary  natural  science,  and  one  of 
the  most  interesting  features  of  the  display  was  a  number  of  collec- 
tions in  botany,  ornithology,  and  geology,  made  by  scholars,  not  as 
curiosities,  but  as  a  part  of  their  regular  school-work,  and  as  a 
result  of  intelligent  training.  Several  States  indeed  make  a  habit 
of  supplying  such  collections  to  all  their  schools,  just  as  they  do 
libraries. 

Religious  teaching  is  of  the  simplest  kind.  With  certain  excep- 
tions, like  that  of  St.  Louis,  the  Bible  finds  its  place  as  the  foundation 
and  authority  of  moral  training,  as  sufficiently  appears  from  evidence 
recently  given  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Northrop.  The  law,  however,  strictly 
enjoins  that  teachers  are  to  limit  themselves  to  inculcating  "'  piety, 
justice,  respect  for  truth,  love  of  country,  good-will  towards  men, 
sobriety,  industry,  charity,  patience,  and  all  other  virtues  that  form 
the  adornment  of  society  and  the  basis  of  the  State.'' 

The  grammar  schools  do  not  need  special  notice,  as  they  are  but 
higher  grades  of  the  elementary.  But  of  the  secondary  and  higher  . 
schools,  which  are  analogous  to  our  own  English  grammar  schools, 
many  excellent  specimens  were  shown  us  through  their  plans,  reports, 
and  samples  of  work.  The  system  adopted  in  Michigan  and  St.  Louis 
is  remarkably  good,  the  specimens  exhibited  being  the  result  of  ex- 
aminations in  map-work,  free-hand  mechanical  and  industrial  drawing. 
New  England  and  the  State  of  New  York  were  conspicuous  in  this 
department,  while  of  single  cities,  Worcester,  Hartford,  Boston,  Cin- 
cinnati, and  Manchester  deserve  special  mention,  with  the  incorpo- 
rated academies  of  Andover  and  Exeter.  The  first  two  of  these 
have  recently  erected  high  schools,  with  one  male  teacher  each,  the 
rest  being  lady  professors,  one  of  whom  teaches  algebra,  another 
Latin,  a  third  Greek,  and  a  fourth  French. 
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The  risk  in  these  high  schools  is  lest  the  wide  range  of  subjects 
should  encourage  a  superficial  habit  of  study,  and  care  needs  to  be 
taken  in  the  bestowal  of  rewards  to  recognize  thoroughness  rather 
than  display.  The  rewards  are  not  few ;  in  New  York  State  alone 
there  are,  in  addition  to  exhibitions  tenable  elsewhere,  one  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  free  scholarships  to  the  Cornell  University  open  to 
competition  among  the  pupils. 

Schools  of  this  class  are  in  most  cases  fitted  up  with  a  generosity 
little  known  in  England.  Text-books  and  libraries  of  reference  are 
supplied  in  abundance,  and  philosophical  instruments  are  not  unfre- 
quently  voted  to  the  value  of  ;£^4CO.  A  pleasant  picture  of  the  interest 
taken  in  scientific  studies  is  afforded  by  the  geological  parties  formed 
in  many  of  the  high  schools  during  the  vacation  under  the  care  of 
young  professors.  One  such  was  led  even  by  a  man  like  Professor 
Agassiz;  it  consisted  of  forty  teachers,  selected  out  of  a  hundred  who 
volunteered  ;  the  party  kept  "  summer  school,"  camping  out,  carrying 
provisions,  and  studying  the  rocks. 

Normal  and  professional  schools  are  rarer  than  they  should  be.  It 
follows  from  what  has  been  said  of  the  slight  esteem  in  which  teach- 
ing is  held,  that  teachers  will  not  care  to  undergo  a  course  of  rigorous 
preparation  for  positions  they  intend  to  occupy  only  temporarily,  and 
thus  one  can  understand  how,  even  in  Massachusetts,  not  more  than 
one  teacher  in  four  has  attended  a  normal  school.  This  institution  is, 
as  a  rule,  purely  for  the  training  of  females,  and  here  they  find  their 
only  opportunity  of  learning  the  art  of  teaching,  unless  in  casual 
assistance  "as  supplies."  In  the  Northern  States,  however,  increased 
attention  is  being  paid  to  this  subject,  and  the  establishment  of  normal 
schools  is  becoming  popular.  There  is  one  at  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  with  13  lecturers  and  156  pupils,  the  course  being  two  years: 
tuition  is  given  free  to  such  as  complete  the  course  and  become 
teachers  in  the  State.  Five  schools  of  this  kind  are  found  in  New 
York,  all  excellent.  Pupils  from  the  higher  schools  are  well  trained 
in  the  art  of  teaching,  making  their  first  attempts  in  the  practicing 
schools  attached,  and  become  familiar  with  the  best  systems.  Millers- 
ville  (Pennsylvania),  Bridgewater,  Salem,  Cookstown,  Albany,  and 
Oswego  have  done  well  in  this  department. 

An  informal  kind  of  normal  school  is  constituted  by  numbers  of 
teachers  who,  feeling  their  early  disadvantages,  voluntarily  sacrifice  a 
couple  of  weeks  of  their  summer  holiday  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing special  instruction.  They  meet  in  some  central  town,  make  their 
arrangements  for  board  and  lodging,  and  form  themselves  into  classes, 
accepting  lessons  from  head  teachers  in  the  very  subjects  they  are 
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about  to  teach  in  their  schools.  One  such  voluntary  institute  I  had 
the  advantage  of  witnessing  at  Cleveland. 

From  all  parts  of  the  Union  comes  testimony  in  favor  of  technical 
education,  and  a  desire  for  its  development.  At  Boston  has  been 
founded  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  one  of  several 
buildings  erected  under  an  Act  of  Congress  of  1862,  which  appro- 
priated public  lands  to  each  State  for  the  support  of  such  schools  at 
the  rate  of  30,000  acres  to  each  representative  in  Congress.  Thus 
New  York  has  1,000,000  acres  in  the  Western  States,  Connecticut 
180,000,  and  Michigan  200,000,  held  on  warrants  which  are  salable, 
and  supply  the  income  required.  It  is  left  to  each  Legislature  to 
apply  its  fund  as  it  likes.  In  the  exercise  of  this  power  Michigan 
has  established  an  agricultural  school,  Massachusetts  has  divided  its 
share  between  a  college  of  agriculture  and  one  of  mechanical  art, 
while  that  of  Missouri,  a  district  rich  in  minerals,  is  devoted  to  agri- 
culture and  mining.  In  some  instances  classical  studies  have  come  in 
for  a  portion  of  the  benefit,  and  in  the  Northern  States  increased  heed 
is  being  paid  to  drill  and  military  tactics,  from  a  conviction  formed 
since  the  war  that  the  South  is  ahead  in  this  respect. 

Among  the  technical  exhibits  the  place  of  honor  belongs  to  the 
Boston  Institute  of  Technology,  closely  followed  by  the  Industrial 
University  of  Illinois,  by  Cornell  University,  and  the  Worcester  In- 
dustrial Institute.  The  population  served  by  the  last  named  of  these 
is  engaged  in  the  iron  and  wood  manufactures,  and  accordingly  stress 
is  laid  in  the  curriculum  on  a  theoretical  and  practical  acquaintance 
with  civil  engineering,  chemistry,  and  drawing.  The  best  industrial 
schools  especially  connected  with  drawing  are  at  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis, 
Columbia,  and  Chicago;  and  here,  as  in  the  primary  schools,  the 
influence  of  South  Kensington  has  been  felt  for  good. 

The  progress  made  in  school  buildings  is  well  shown  by  a  contrast 
between  a  school  of  to-day  and  one  of  a  hundred  years  ago.  The 
Exhibition  contained  a  log-hut  school,  furnished  in  every  respect  after 
the  fashion  of  1776,  and  hence  contemporary  with  the  village  hedge 
school  of  England.  The  walls  were  formed  of  trunks  of  trees  loosely 
put  together ;  the  forms  were  narrow,  and  without  backs  ;  the  tables 
rough,  and  with  no  bar  for  the  feet  to  rest  upon.  There  was  a  Bible 
in  old  characters,  an  A  B  C,  a  primer,  a  pail  of  water,  with  a  gourd 
for  drinking-cup,  and  the  inevitable  birch,  supplemented  by  a  stout 
leather  strap,  which  was  subtly  divided  at  the  end  into  four  lashes. 
Such  was  the  furnishing  of  a  common  school  in  the  days  of  George 
Washington. 

Now,  things  are  very  different.   The  Boston  schools  are  well  known. 
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They  are  built  very  much  on  the  Saxony  model,  with  six  rooms  on  a 
floor,  each  block  of  two  rooms  being  separated  from  the  next  by  a 
staircase  in  one  direction,  while  in  the  other  a  corridor  runs  the  entire 
length  of  the  building.  Each  child  has  a  provision  of  16  feet  super, 
or  nearly  twice  the  English  allowance.  Every  room  is  built  for  56 
children  of  both  sexes,  and  in  each  is  a  female  teacher,  but  no 
monitor.* 

The  ordinary  modern  school-house,  however,  was  shown  in  the 
Exhibition  ;  a  stone-built  structure  with  high  pitched  roof,  prolonged 
downwards  into  overshadowing  eaves.  At  the  entrance  two  porches 
give  access  to  vestibules  where  boys  and  girls  deposit  their  cloaks 
and  hats.  The  class-rooms  are  spacious  and  lit  by  three  windows  on 
either  side.  A  dado  two  feet  high  runs  round  the  room,  and  above  it 
a  ledge  four  inches  wide  for  chalks  and  sponges ;  then  a  surface  of 
cement  four  feet  high  terminating  in  a  wooden  cornice.  The  cement 
is  hardened  with  a  solution  of  silica  and  lamp-black,  so  as  to  form  a 
continuous  blackboard  round  the  rcom.  At  the  farther  end  is  the 
master's  platform,  and  behind  it  are  cases  to  contain  the  library  and 
collection  of  objects  in'  natural  history  or  geology.  There  are  no 
lavatories ;  all  the  children  are  supposed  to  come  clean. 

Most  of  the  new  schools  may  be  said  to  be  thoroughly  good,  but 
there  are  many  exceptions  in  the  country  districts.  This  Mr.  Phil- 
brick  freely  admits  when  he  says  "  our  school-houses  are,  to  a  certain 
extent,  our  glory  and  our  shame."  The  school  committee  at  Litchfield, 
in  New  Hampshire,  "  regrets  the  slight  interest  taken  in  education," 
and  adds,  "  This  is  in  New  England,  where  the  common  school  system 
is  supposed  to  be  the  one  cherished  institution  which  lies  nearest  every 
heart.  Nevertheless  your  children  are  kept  during  the  cold  winter 
days  in  buildings  which  are  less  comfortable  than  those  which,  if  you 
do  not,  you  should  provide  for  your  cattle."  A  new  school  at  Con- 
cord may  serve  as  an  example  of  arrangement.  The  two  lower  rooms 
are  used,  one  as  an  intermediate,  the  other  as  a  primary  school.  The 
second  floor  is  devoted  to  grammar-school  purposes ;  while  the  as- 
sembly hall,  in  the  third  story,  is  used  for  general  exercises;  the 
new  Ash  Street  School,  at  Manchester,  New  Hampshire,  has  cost 
^65,000,  with  accommodation  for  368  pupils,  the  cost  per  child  being 
about  £1$.  It  is  in  the  shape  of  a  Greek  cross,  the  arms  being  88  feet 
long  and  32  feet  wide,  with  towers  18  feet  square.  It  contains  eight 
class-rooms,  and  is  fitted  throughout  with  speaking-tubes  and  electric 
bells. 

*  E.  R.  Robson,  School  Architecture. 
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New  York  in  many  cases  sacrifices  the  essentials  of  a  school,  viz., 
air,  light,  and  the  due  arrangement  of  class-rooms,  in  order  to  secure 
a  handsome  assembly  hall. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  in  many  cases  sufficient  ground 
has  not  been  purchased  at  the  outset,  and  that  in  consequence  the 
children  have  no  space  for  recreation,  and  the  schools  are  dark  and 
confined.  Could  their  builders  have  foreseen  the  growth  of  popula- 
tion they  might  easily  have  guarded  against  this.  The  Chicago  Board 
of  Education  built  schools  when  land  was  worth  nothing,  and  hence 
they  inclosed  nothing.  At  Syracuse,  in  1825,  there  was  but  one 
house  in  the  place ;  now  there  are  50,000  people,  and  land  is  most 
difficult  to  obtain.  Such  examples  should  be  a  warning  to  the  West- 
ern States.  The  example  of  the  school  board  for  London  may  also 
be  of  service,  the  plans  exhibited  of  buildings  erected  by  its  architect, 
Mr.  Robson,  showing  that  in  all  cases  space  has  been  acquired  for 
play-ground. 

The  school-houses  now  described  are  admirably  fitted.  Desks  in 
oak  or  birch  and  of  various  designs  were  exhibited  at  Philadelphia. 
The  single  desk  is  everywhere  admitted  to  be  the  best;  and  where 
space  can  be  afforded,  English  schools  would  do  well  to  provide  it 
for  the  higher  standards,  though  of  course  wood  is  far  dearer  with  us 
than  in  Sweden  or  America.  No  doubt  the  joint  teaching  has  been 
used  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  separate  desks.  It  must  be  added 
that  the  desks  are  kept  remarkably  clean  ;  even  after  long  use  they 
are  free  from  the  ink-stains  which  so  deface  English  school-rooms. 

The  organ  or  piano-forte  is  a  regular  part  of  American  school  fur- 
niture, and  earns  its  place  well  by  the  aid  it  renders  to  the  musical  and 
gymnastic  exercises  of  the  pupils.  The  walls  are  bright  with  maps 
and  pictures ;  here  is  a  collection  of  minerals,  there  a  magnet,  a  prism, 
a  microscope  with  slides.  The  thermometer  and  barometer  are  not 
absent ;  here  is  a  stereoscope  with  views  of  different  lands,  and  there 
a  magic  lantern  to  be  used  for  school  entertainments.  The  illustra- 
tive apparatus  is  in  general  very  good. 

Cheerfulness  is  studied  as  in  itself  a  help  to  education ;  drinking 
fountains  in  the  centre  of  the  school-room  are  common,  the  very  sinks 
are  of  marble,  flowers  stand  on  the  teacher's  table,  and  sensible 
mottoes  fringe  the  walls. 

The  number  and  variety  of  educational  publications  in  the  United 
States  is  astonishing.  As  it  is  left  to  the  district  boards  and  town- 
ships to  select  their  own  class-books,  and  no  uniform  course  of  in- 
struction is  pursued,  it  follows  that  almost  every  publishing  firm  has 
its  series  of  readers,  geographies,  copy-books,  and  the  like,  and  that  a 
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good  deal  of  rivalry,  not  to  say  jealousy,  exists.  Some  manuals  hold 
their  own,  despite  all  competition,  like  the  Elementary  Speller,  a  book 
older  than  the  century,  and  of  whicli  over  fifty  million  copies  are  be- 
lieved to  have  been  issued.  The  battle  of  the  dictionaries  is  almost 
as  hot  as  that  of  the  desks,  and  the  States  seem  to  be  divided  into  two 
camps,  commanded  respectively  by  Webster  and  Worcester,  whose 
works  are  everywhere  to  be  seen  in  all  shapes  and  sizes.  The-  great 
houses  of  Lippincott,  Appleton,  and  Harper  vied  with  one  another 
in  their  display  of  handbooks  of  science  and  literature  suitable  for 
schools.  The  show  made  by  Messrs.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  the  publishers 
of  the  National  Teacher's  Monthly,  excelled  as  strictly  educational. 
Prices,  however,  range  high,  a  dollar  and  a  half  being  no  uncommon 
charge  for  an  advance  school  reader. 

The  maps  and  charts  exhibited  were  remarkably  full  and  accurate. 
Indiana  and  Wisconsin  showed  well  in  this  branch,  and  Ohio  gave  a 
tabulation  of  the  minutest  detail  of  life  in  the  State,  showing  the 
proportion  of  students  and  the  numbers  engaged  in  various  studies. 
St.  Louis  exhibited  a  "  block  report,"  giving  the  residences  of  all  the 
pupils  in  its  schools,  and  a  shaded  map  which  enabled  the  visitor  to 
see  at  a  glance  where  new  population  was  rising,  and  where  schools 
needed  to  be  provided.  The  statistical  atlas  compiled  by  Professor 
Walker  gives  a  perfect  mine  of  information  by  means  of  a  series  of 
ingenious  maps.  I  subjoin  three  squares  from  map  No.  32,  showing 
the  proportion  of  inhabitants  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  and 
in  a  single  Northern  and  Southern  State  employed  in  various  gainful 
occupations  or  in  attending  school. 

In  concluding  this  report  to  your  Lordships,  it  may  be  said  that 
America  has  reaped  the  advai^tages  of  education  in  the  quickened 
intellect,  widely-diffused  information,  general  sobriety,  and  trained 
mechanical  skill  of  her  citizens.  This  it  is  that  has  supported  her  in 
every  department  of  commerce  and  art,  and  given  backbone  and,fibre 
to  her  national  life. 

Three  questions  are  at  present  under  discussion  among  educa- 
tional reformers  in  the  United  States :  The  maintenance  of  the  pri- 
mary school  as  a  distinct  grade,  the  apportionment  of  children  to 
teachers,  and  the  regulation  of  salaries.  But  I  have  ventured  to  touch 
upon  matters  of  greater  moment  in  referring  to  the  lack  of  a  central 
authority  and  uniform  system  of  thoroughly  graded  schools,  to  the 
absence  of  an  infant  department,  and  to  the  dearth  of  qualified  mas- 
ters. These  defects  are  recognized  by  the  Americans  themselves, 
who  are  keen  observers  of  their  institutions,  and  go  far  to  disarm 
criticism  by  their  frank  avowal  of  shortcomings. 
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They  have,  however,  much  to  be  proud  of  in  the  possession  of 
excellent  buildings,  admirably  fitted,  of  adult  teachers  for  all  classes, 
and  best  of  all  in  having  a  strong  public  opinion  in  favor  of  regular 
attendance,  and  the  liberal  support  of  the  common  schools. 

The  mottoes  of  the  two  countries  are  identical.  In  America  it  is. 
"the  education  of  the  people,  for  the  people,  by  the  people;"  in 
Great  Britain  "  the  education  of  the  people's  children  by  the  people's 
officers,  chosen  in  their  local  assemblies,  and  controlled  by  the 
people's  representatives  in  Parliament."* 

On  the  whole,  England  has  nothing  to  fear  in  fair  competition  with 
America.  Visitors  from  the  United  States  admit  our  schools  in  the 
large  towns  to  be  on  a  level  with  theirs,  and  are  as  anxious  to  learn 
from  us  as  we  should  be  to  copy  the  excellences  of  their  system. 
Toward  enabling  us  to  do  this,  the  Centennial  Exhibition  at  Phila- 
delphia has  rendered  notable  service. 


PRINTING  AND   PUBLISHING. 
BY  ren6  fouret. 

(Extracts  from  the  Report  to  the  French  Commission.) 

The  works  of  literature,  made  accessible  by  printing  and  publishing, 
are  evidently  entitled  to  occupy  a  prominent  place  at  the  Exhibition, 
although  they  do  not,  like  some  productions  of  inferior  merit,  attract 
the  attention  of  the  masses.  The  men  of  letters,  students,  and 
friends  of  instruction  compose  almost  solely  the  little  phalanx  of 
serious  visitors,  who  examine  thoroughly  and  with  interest  the 
volumes  containing  the  treasures  of  art,  which  denote  the  progress  of 
science,  literature,  and  industry.  The  course  of  the  curious  throng 
is  directed  by  preference  to  the  show-cases  wherein  are  displayed 
the  attractive  wonders  of  gold-  and  silver-ware,  jewelry  and  precious 
stones,  rich  stuffs,  and  arti.stic  furniture.  They  pause  before  ingenious 
machines  and  watch  their  workings  with  keen  interest,  and,  as  the 
product  rapidly  nears  completion,  they  evince  unbounded  admiration 
for  the  perfectness  and  adaptability  of  the  invention.  In  gazing  with 
admiration  on  these  prodigious  results,  it  is  but  seldom  remembered 
what  an  important  part  literature  has  directly  or  indirectly  taken  in 
their  production. 

People  do  not  as  a  rule  give  to  a  book  of  modest  appearance  that 

*  Report  of  the  Schools'  Inquiry  Commission,  iSdy,  p.  640. 
IS 
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credit  for  its  service  in  the  conception,  execution,  and  diffusion  of  the 
wonders  of  art  and  industry,  which  a  careful  perusal  of  it  ofttimes 
justifies  ;  but,  be  the  idea  what  it  may  from  which  art,  science,  or 
commerce  is  derived,  we  can  rest  assured  that  this  idea  owes  much 
of  its  success  to  the  book  which  developed  it,  then  left  it  to  the 
examination  of  all,  and  finally  spread  it  all  over  the  world. 

Even  where  one  at  first  believes  he  sees  only  technical  processes, 
skilled  labor,  or  secrets  of  manufacture,  the  influence  of  the  book  is 
again  felt,  for  what  treasures  would  we  not  be  deprived  of  if  this  pow- 
erful imparter  of  knowledge  had  been  withheld  from  the  artist,  the 
artisan,  or  the  sage  ! 

Printing,  and  that  which  makes  it  the  great  instrument  of  progress 
in  modern  time,  is  not  only  a  special  industry,  but  it  is  an  auxiliary 
industry  of  all  others,  indispensable  to  all ;  and  the  best  proof  of  it  is 
that  all  profit  immediately  by  every  progression  in  the  art  of  typog- 
raphy. As  soon  as  a  technical  improvement  or  advancement  in  some 
detail  is  accomplished,  the  consequences  are  immediately  felt  in  all 
the  different  branches  of  human  activity.  This  fact  was  demonstrated 
a  short  time  ago  by  one  of  the  most  striking  examples,  namely: 
the  application  of  the  galvano-plastic  process,  whereby  the  press  is 
allowed  to  multiply  indefinitely,  and  at  low  price,  the  reproduction  of 
engravings,  hitherto  so  expensive  and  limited,  leading  to  such  material 
and  moral  results  as  were  not  dreamt  of  fifty  years  ago.  The  original 
wood-cut  now  only  serves  as  type  for  the  indefinite  reproduction  of 
excellent  metallic  fac-similes.  The  same  engraving  is  thus  sent  all 
over  the  world  at  a  low  figure,  and  the  same  book  is  published,  say 
in  twenty  different  languages,  with  the  same  series  of  illustrations. 
There  is  scarcely  a  science  or  industry  which  has  not  already  profited 
by  this  recent  revolution  in  typographical  art. 

It  is,  therefore,  legitimate  on  the  part  of  the  book-publishing  and 
printing  trade  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  offered  by  Ex- 
hibitions to  review  these  productions,  and  determine  the  extent  of 
progress  made.  Their  presence  not  only  adds  to  the  brilliancy  of  the 
Exhibition,  and  offers  to  serious  minds  the  elements  of  a  complete 
picture  of  letters,  sciences,  arts,  and  industries,  but  these  great  inter- 
national manifestations  are  also  of  inestimable  benefit  to  the  printing 
and  publishing  fraternity. 

From  a  general  point  of  view,  Exhibitions,  besides  establishing  the 
importance  and  development  of  these  two  industries,  also  bear  witness 
to  the  intellectual  power  of  a  country ;  and  they  show  in  what  measure 
effort  has  been  made  to  propagate  the  general  instruction  of  the 
masses,  as  well  as  the  system  of  instruction  pursued  in  various  schools. 
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They  also  acquaint  us  with  the  direction  followed,  the  reigning  spirit, 
and  the  progress  realized. 

From  a  commercial  point  of  view.  Exhibitions  spread  established 
methods,  encourage  free  discussion,  with  all  its  beneficial  results, 
popularize  the  best  works  of  art  and  literature,  divulge  the  modern 
processes  of  science  applied  to  typography,  facilitate  by  this  inter- 
national publicity  the  sale  of  manufactured  books,  and,  finally,  develop 
those  sales  and  exchanges  which  make  known  to  the  world  the 
work  of  our  artists  and  engravers. 

The  Exhibition  at  Philadelphia,  without  offering  a  complete  picture 
of  the  riches  of  each  nation  so  far  as  book-productions  are  concerned, 
was  by  no  means  less  interesting  than  its  predecessors.  In  order  to 
appreciate  its  full  value,  the  space  occupied  by  the  exhibits  and  the 
number  of  volumes  should  be  less  considered  than  the  actual  merit 
of  the  works,  the  intelligence  which  presided  over  their  manufacture, 
their  publication,  and,  finally,  the  improvements  which  have  been 
generally  introduced  in  the  typographical  art  and  in  the  various 
industries  connected  therewith. 

The  French,  American,  German,  and  Netherlands  sections  com- 
mand our  attention  more  than  any  others,  and  we  shall,  therefore, 
be  compelled  to  speak  more  particularly  of  their  respective  exhibits 
farther  on. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  example  set  by  these  four  countries 
was  not  more  generally  adopted  by  the  other  nations  exhibiting ;  but 
without  trying  to  account  for  or  discover  all  the  causes  for  these 
numerous  abstentions  on  their  part,  we  shall  simply  name  what  to  us 
seem  the  three  principal  reasons,  viz. :  i.  The  distance.  2.  The  non- 
existence of  international  copyright  laws  for  publications.  3.  The 
tariff  or  duty  on  such  productions. 

The  inconveniences  resulting  therefrom  were,  however,  to  a  great 
extent  lessened  by  the  freight  granted  by  the  transatlantic  steamship 
companies,  but  the  risk  of  the  sea  remained  the  same,  as  the  passage 
from  Europe  to  the  north  of  the  United  States  is  justly  considered 
the  most  dangerous  made  by  large  steamers.  Moreover,  the  time 
which  would  have  been  consumed  by  such  a  voyage  caused  a  great 
number  of  manufacturers  to  decline  sending  their  productions  to  the 
United  States,  especially  as  they  could  not  personally  superintend 
their  installation. 

The  absence  of  laws  securing  the  ownership  of  artistic  and  literary 
works  had  great  influence  with  many  manufacturers  in  regard  to  the 
Centennial  Exhibition  of  1876.  The  publishers  of  books  and  prints 
in  France,  but  more  especially  in  England,  have  for  many  years  past 
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advocated  the  establishment  of  laws  protecting  the  literary  and  artistic 
productions  of  other  nations  in  the  United  States;  but,  up  to  the 
present  time,  their*  endeavors  in  this  direction  have  proved  fruitless. 
The  same  may  be  said  in  regard  to  existing  import  duties,  the  high 
rate  of  which  influences  the  sale  of  books  in  the  United  States,  and, 
consequently,  reduces  their  importation.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
participation  of  exhibitors  from  France  would  have  been  much  larger 
if  an  easy  and  assured  disposal  of  their  productions  in  the  United 
States  could  have  been  looked  for.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  tm\- 
nently  practical  mind  of  the  American  nation  will  soon  recognize  the 
necessity  for  removing  these  obstructions,  which,  without  benefiting 
that  country,  restrain  the  international  exchange  of  those  works  of 
intelligence  which  exercise  such  influence  on  the  prosperity  of  nations. 

The  United  States,  after  having  availed  themselves  more  than  any 
other  nation  of  the  intellectual  achievements  of  the  Old  World,  seem 
to  have  engaged  in  obstructing,  by  fiscal  measures,  or  by  a  system 
of  protection,  the  introduction  and  popularization  of  the  works  of  art 
and  science.  We  meet  in  this  instance  with  a  certain  anomaly  in 
the  legislation  of  a  people  whose  fundamental  laws  embody  progress 
and  liberty. 

The  great  international  manifestation  in  which  we  have  taken  part, 
and  which  has  given  an  opportunity  to  the  typographical  industries 
for  making  known  their  just  claims,  may  possibly  result  in  bringing 
about  the  necessary  reforms  in  the  rate  of  duty  and  international 
legislation  governing  the  printing  and  publishing  of  books.  We  will 
no  longer  discuss  the  advantages  which  would  accrue  to  all  from  the 
inauguration  of  these  reforms,  but  simply  say  that  the  exhibitors  of 
books  and  printed  matter  will  have  no  cause  to  regret  the  sacrifices 
which  they  made  in  sending  their  productions  to  Philadelphia. 

In  the  official  classification  the  productions  of  the  printing  and  book 
trade  formed  part  of  Department  III., "  Education  and  Science,"  which 
comprised  in  its  first  section — "  Systems  of  education,  methods,  and 
libraries" — Class  306,  which  had  the  slightly  confused  denomination 
of  "  school-  and  text-books,  dictionaries,  encyclopedias,  books  of 
reference,  bibliographies,  almanacs,  special  treatises,  general  and  mis- 
cellaneous literature,  newspapers,  technical  and  special  newspapers 
and  journals,  illustrated  papers  and  periodical  literature."  On  the 
other  hand,  stationery  and  office  furniture  were  classified  in  Depart- 
ment II.,  being  included  in  Classes  258  and  262  ;  while  machines  for 
the  manufacture  of  paper,  printing-presses,  book-binding  machines, 
etc.,  formed  Classes  541  to  547  in  Department  V.  For  the  Judges' 
work,  this  classification  was  entirely  changed  and  divided  into  twenty- 
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eight  groups.  Class  306  formed  part  of  the  group  entitled  "  Educa- 
tion and  Science."  Paper,  stationery,  and  machinery  for  the  manu- 
facture of  paper,  printing-presses,  and  book-binding  machinery  were 
embodied  in  one  of  the  preceding  groups. 

We  shall  chiefly  treat  of  the  productions  of  the  printing  and  book- 
publishing  trade,  in  the  examination  of  which  we  took  part  as  one  of 
the  Judges  of  Group  XXVIII. 

.  In  conformity  with  the  rules  in  vogue  at  Paris  and  Vienna,  and 
adopted  by  the  United  States  Centennial  Commission  at  Philadelphia, 
printers  proper  were  admitted  to  competition  on  an  equal  footing 
with  publishers  having  no  offices  and  employing  directly  no  work- 
men. The  same  awards  were  made  to  both  without  giving  rise  to 
any  serious  objection  on  the  part  of  the  Judges.  As  this  question 
seems  to  be  definitely  settled,  we  shall  not  go  into  an  investigation  of 
the  subject  again,  simply  remarking  that  the  printers  who  exhibited 
at  Philadelphia  were  themselves  publishers,  thus  uniting  the  direction 
of  the  printing  proper  with  the  more  delicate  labors  of  the  publisher. 
None  of  them  could,  therefore,  dispute  the  prominent  rank  or  position 
of  the  publisher.  It  is  the  publisher  who,  as  soon  as  the  publication 
of  the  book  has  been  decided  on,  determines  its  size,  directs  the  print- 
ing from  the  title-page  to  the  index,  chooses  the  paper,  calls  upon  the 
pencil  of  the  artist,  the  burin  of  the  engraver,  and  the  art  of  the 
chromo-lithographer.  He  gives  his  directions  to  the  binder,  and 
rejects  the  work  if  it  does  not  bear  the  stamp  of  an  educated  taste, 
which  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  his  distinctive  trade-mark.  Certain 
French  and  foreign  books  figuring  as  master-works  were  conceived 
and  produced  under  the  direction  of  publishers,  who  had  the  largest 
share  in  their  execution.  Both  possessed  merits  entitling  them  to 
awards,  and  such  was  the  decision  arrived  at  by  the  Judges. 

FRANCE. 

■  When  President  Grant  opened  the  Exhibition  on  the  loth  of  May, 
1876,  less  than  three  years  had  elapsed  since  the  close  of  the  great 
international  contest  at  Vienna. 

Had  the  publishing  and  printing  trade  of  this  country  made  any 
advance  in  the  short  space  of  time  which  had  elapsed  between  these 
two  great  events?  A  glance  at  the  show-cases  of  books  of  the 
French  exhibitors  in  Class  306  sufficed  to  convince  us  that  activity 
was  never  greater  in  the  industries  there  represented.  By  the  side  of 
vast  enterprises  continued  with  success,  new  and  important  publica- 
tions have  ranged  themselves,  bearing  witness  to  the  ever-increasing 
development  of  the  book-trade  in  France,  as  also  in  other  countries. 
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and  assuring  us  that  neither  of  the  branches  of  typography  or  book 
publishing  have  allowed  their  powers  to  remain  dormant.  At  Phila- 
delphia, the  display  of  classical  works  evinced  the  same  progress 
noted  at  the  previous  Exhibitions  of  London,  Paris,  and  Vienna. 
Luxurious  and  costly  publications  embellished  with  wood-cuts, 
engravings,  and  chromo-lithographic  plates  continue  to  be  sought 
for  by  people  of  intelligence  and  refinement.  In  many  instances 
these  books  are  translated  or  their  plates  borrowed,  often  serving  as 
bases  for  publications  made  after  the  same  style  in  foreign  countries. 
Scientific  works  have  not  been  backward  in  the  mission  they  are 
called  upon  to  fulfill ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  owing  to  the  manifold 
advantages  placed  within  the  reach  of  scientific  writers,  aided  by  the 
arts  of  engraving  and  photography,  they  have  step  by  step  followed 
the  labors  and  discoveries  of  our  savans,  physicians,  and  engineers. 
Finally,  typography  has  become  an  art  cultivated  by  earnest  adepts, 
and  in  order  to  satisfy  the  elite,  every  publisher  and  printer  is  anxious 
to  offer  to  the  bibliophile  new  series,  for  which  he  takes  pains  to  create 
types  of  a  new  style,  or  imitates  the  master-works  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  without,  however,  being  always  able  to 
surpass  them. 

A  collective  exhibit  organized  by  the  "  Cercle  de  la  Librairie" 
(Book-Trade  Association)  displayed  in  an  imposing  way  the  progress 
achieved,  presenting  a  living  history  of  French  typography  for  several 
years.  Nearly  fifty  printers,  booksellers,  publishers,  paper-  and  ink- 
manufacturers,  type-founders,  and  chromo-lithographers  took  part  in 
this  international  demonstration,  surrendering  their  claims  for  an 
individual  award,  their  sole  object  being  to  make  a  creditable  display 
of  French  productions,  and  to  receive  only  a  single  medal.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  names  of  the  firms  participating  in  this  collective, 
exhibit : 

Book-Trade  :  J.  Baudry,  Eugene  Belin,  Armand  Colin,  Ch.  Dela- 
grave,  V.  Adrien  Delahaye  &  Co.,  Jules  Delalain  &  Son,  Didier  &  Co., 
Firmin  Didot  &  Co.,  Ducrocq,  J.  Dumaine,  Dunod,  Paul  Dupont, 
Furne  Jouvet  &  Co.,  Gauthier-Villars,  Guillaumin  &  Co.,  Hachette 
&  Co.,  J.  Hetzel  &  Co.,  D.  Jouaust,  Calmann  Levy,  Agricultural  Book 
Department  of  the  "  Maison  Rustique,"  Loones  (Renouard's  book- 
store), Maisonneuve  &  Co.,  Alfred  Mame  &  Son,  G.  Masson,  Widow 
A.  Morel  &  Co.,  E.  Plon  &  Co.,  C.  Reinwald  &  Co.,  Ch.  Tanera, 
Camille  Coulet. 

Individual  Public.'Vtions  :  Haincque  de  Saint-Senoch,  Ph.  Kuhff, 
Ch.  Laboulaye,  M.  A.  Meliot,  Colonel  Staaf,  the  Tucker  publishing 
house. 
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Various  Industries  :  Ch.  Becoulet  &  Co.,  Jules  Bernard  &  Co., 
Canson  &  Montgolfier,  Coblense,  C.  Derriey,  J.  L.  Hennecart  &  Co., 
Lacroix  Brothers,  Ernest  Lair,  Leon  Lecerf,  Ch.  Lorilleux,  Paper- 
makers  of  Marais. 

The  collective  exhibit  of  the  "  Cercle  de  la  Librairie"  occupied  two 
adjacent  spaces,  one  in  the  shape  of  a  parlor  adapted  for  the  study 
and  examination  of  the  books,  which  were  displayed  in  three  book- 
cases, the  names  of  the  contributors  being  inscribed  on  the  walls  of 
the  room,  the  other  containing  square  show-cases,  in  which  were 
arranged  stationery,  the  productions  of  type-foundries,  and  all  other 
industries  represented  by  the  association.  To  study  the  merit  of 
each  exhibitor,  and  speak  of  their  productions,  would  be  equal  to  a 
review  of  the  book-publishing  trade  of  Paris  and  France,  as  well  as  a 
complete  history  of  typography,  thereby  necessitating  an  extension 
of  the  limit  we  have  set,  which  we  do  not  feel  justified  in  according. 
A  study  of  the  reports  of  former  Exhibitions  will  give  all  desired 
information  on  this  subject,  the  greater  number  of  these  firms  who 
followed  the  call  of  the  "  Cercle  de  la  Librairie"  having  been  awarded 
prizes  at  Paris,  Vienna,  and  London.  A  Catalogue  of  the  collective 
exhibit,  compiled  especially  for  the  Exhibition  at  Vienna,  a  master- 
work  of  typography  and  good  taste,  has  remained  as  a  souvenir  of 
the  success  achieved  by  France  on  that  occasion.  The  "  Cercle  de 
la  Librairie"  again  participated  in  the  contest  at  Philadelphia,  and  by 
its  representation  became  a  substitute  for  vacancies  which  might  have 
occurred,  presenting  in  complete  form  the  present  state  of  typography 
in  France.  A  special  catalogue,  printed  with  less  elegance,  however, 
than  that  at  Vienna,  established  beyond  a  doubt  the  efforts  of  the 
contributors  to  the  display.  The  Board  of  Judges  at  Philadelphia 
recognized  the  importance  of  this  collective  exhibition,  and  in  ren- 
dering their  decision  awarded  the  "Cercle  de  la  Librairie"  the  highest 
praise  for  the  merit  of  the  works  exhibited  in  the  name  of  all,  as  well 
as  for  the  services  rendered  by  this  institution  to  typographical  in- 
dustry. 

Architectural  literature  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  the  French 
section  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  the  reason  for  which  is  appa- 
rent from  the  fact  that  these  works  are  to  a  great  extent  cosmopoli- 
tan; their  illustrations  can  be  easily  understood  without  referring  to 
the  text.  France  has  a  universal  reputation  for  the  production  of 
these  works,  and  in  order  to  sustain  it,  the  publishers  endeavor  to 
rival  each  other  in  regard  to  taste  and  vigor  in  their  publication. 
The  list  is  headed  by  the  Central  Architectural  Book-House  of 
Widow  Morel  &  Co.,  established  in  1857  by  Messrs.  Morel  and 
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Des  Passes,  under  the  firm  name  of  A.  Morel  &  Co.  This  house  is 
to-day  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Des  Fosses,  who  assumed 
charge  on  the  death  of  his  partner.  The  Catalogue  of  this  house 
contains  only  works  on  architectural  arts  and  art  applied  to  industry 
It  constitutes  an  imposing  enumeration  of  useful  documents  for 
artists,  architects,  and  those  who  are  occupied  with  industries  relative 
to  construction,  ornamentation,  and  furniture.  In  running  over  these 
publications,  we  shall  quote  first  of  all  the  Dictionnaire  raisonni  de 
V Architecture  Frangaise  dii  Xle  au  XVIe  Siecle  (Classified  Dictionary 
of  French  Architecture  from  the  Eleventh  to  the  Sixteenth  Cen- 
tury), and  the  Dictionnaire  raisonne  du  Mobilier  Frangais  (Classified 
Dictionary  of  French  Furniture) ;  and  the  capital  works  of  VioUet 
le  Due,  which  are  considered  authority  both  from  an  artistic  and 
archaeological  point  of  view.  The  pencil  of  the  author  came  to  the 
aid  of  his  pen,  as  these  two  works  contain  more  than  six  thousand 
cuts,  all  after  designs  furnished  by  the  author  himself 

The  next  places  to  these  great  encyclopedias  are  filled  hyV Histoire 
des  Arts  industriels  (History  of  Industrial  Arts),  by  Labarte;  V Archi- 
tecture Romaine  (Roman  Architecture),  by  H.  Revoil ;  I' Art  Arabi 
(Arabian  Art),  6y  Prisse  d'Avennes;  I'Histoire  de  VOrnement  Russe 
(History  of  Russian  Ornamentation) ;  les  Habitations  Modernes  (Mod- 
ern Dwellings).  The  foregoing  magnificent  publications  are  in  folio, 
and  in  their  execution  all  kinds  of  engravings  and  the  best  chromo- 
lithography  were  called  into  requisition  to  aid  in  their  perfection, 
causing  them  to  equal,  if  not  surpass,  all  productions  of  a  similar 
character. 

After  these  great  volumes  follow  works  of  less  importance,  viz., 
monographs  upon  palaces  and  public  monuments,  special  treatises 
concerning  the  arts  of  the  locksmith  and  carpenter ;  in  short,  all  that 
refers  to  architecture  and  furniture. 

The  enumeration  would  be  incomplete  were  we  not  to  speak  of  the 
periodical  publications  of  the  house  of  Morel ;  we  mention,  therefore, 
r Encyclopedic  dArckitectiire  (Encyclopedia  of  Architecture),  la  Gazette 
.des  Architectes  (The  Architects'  Journal),  le  journal  du  Pcintre-DecO' 
.rateiir,  du  Menuisier,  die  Serrurier  (The  Fresco-Painter's,  Carpenter's, 
and  Locksmith's  Journal),  and  l Art  pour  tous  {hxt  for  Everybody). 
This  periodical  collection,  first  issued  in  1862,  under  the  artistic 
•  direction  of  Mr.  Reiber,  has  the  purpose  of  furnishing  to  all  who 
are  engaged  in  the  decorative  arts  a  variety  of  well-selected  designs 
belonging  to  distinct  epochs.  The  Encyclopedia  is,  through  its  low 
price,  placed  within  the  reach  of  all,  and  it  has  rendered  great  service 
in  guiding  public  taste  in  a  sure  and  enlightened  way.     It  may  also 
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be  remarked  that  the  special  merit  of  this  publication  contributed 
much  to  the  high  opinion  expressed  by  the  Judges  on  the  collective 
exhibition. 

The  general  depot  for  architectural  literature  and  public  works 
recently  established  by,  and  under  the  direction  of,  Messrs.  Docher 
&  Co.  has  a  special  aim,  as  indicated  by  its  title.  It  is  exclusively 
devoted  to  the  publication  of  books  on  architecture,  archaeology,  art, 
and  public  works.  Enumerated  in  the  Catalogue  of  this  company 
we  find  the  Revue  Generate  de  I' Architecture  et  des  Travaux  Publics 
(General  Review  of  Architecture  and  Public  Works),  the  Architecture 
Priv'ee  au  XIXe  Siecle  (Domestic  Architecture  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century),  and  all  other  publications  of  Cesar  Daly,  whose  support 
has  insured  to  this  establishment,  from  its  very  beginning  in  1870,  a 
most  important  position.  The  enterprise  of  Messrs.  Ducher  &  Co. 
has  not  been  confined  to  the  above-named  publications  alone,  but  has 
given  publicity  to  numerous  works  of  less  importance  and  to  eight 
periodicals,  which  are  highly  esteemed.  The  latter  are  edited  by  Ch. 
Gamier,  member  of  the  Institute,  assisted  by  the  pen  and  pencil  of 
this  artist,  who  has  commenced  a  complete  monograph  of  the  Nouvei 
Opera  (New  Opera-House),  which,  from  the  first  parts  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  public,  promises  that  the  entire  work  will  be  as  perfect 
as  the  subject  treated. 

The  series  of  publications  issued  by  Mr.  Dunod  is,  perhaps,  more 
extensive  and  more  varied ;  but  the  special  treatise  on  public  works, 
mines,  railroads,  and  classical  books  on  pure  science  hold  an  import- 
ant place  in  his  Catalogue,  as  compared  with  works  on  architecture 
and  art.  We  quote  the  Annates  des  Fonts  et  Chaussees  (Annals  of 
Bridges  and  Highways),  the  Annates  des  Mines  (Annals  of  Mines), 
the  Nouvelles  Annates  de  ta  Construction  (New  Annals  of  Construc- 
tion), appearing  periodically  and  counting  many  years  of  existence. 
The  Traite  des  Chemins  de  Per  (Treatise  on  Railroads),  by  Couche ; 
the  Appareits  a  Vapeur  (Steam  Apparatus),  by  Ledieu ;  Les  Travaux 
souterrains  de  Paris  (The  Subterranean  Works  of  Paris),  by  Belgrand; 
the  Traite  de  Genie  Rurat  (Treatise  on  Rural  Engineering),  by  Man- 
gon,  are  indispensable  works  to  engineers,  and  are  considered  authority 
on  the  matters  of  which  they  treat.  Classical  instruction  is  repre- 
sented in  the  Catalogue  by  justly-esteemed  works,  such  as  the 
Physique  (Physics),  by  Boutan  and  D'Almeida;  the  Cosmograplty 
of  Briot;  the  Architectiire  Lo77tbarde  (Architecture  of  Lombardy), 
by  Dartein;  and  the  Flore  Monumentalc  (Monumental  Flora),  by 
Ruprich-Robert,  all  of  which  are  works  of  art  printed  and  engraved 
regardless  of  expense. 
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The  polytechnic  book-house  of  J.  Baudry  is  also  exclusively  de- 
voted to  publications  treating  of  the  science  of  the  engineer  and 
architect.  The  happy  and  clever  use  of  engraving  on  stone  char- 
acterizes the  works  published  by  this  house,  and  effects  material  saving 
in  their  manufacture.  The  Portefeuille  of  the  Society  Cockerill;  the 
Cours  d' Exploitation  des  Mines  (Treatise  on  the  Working  of  Mines), 
by  Burat;  and  the  Co^^rs  de  M'etallurgie  (Treatise  on  Metallurgy),  by 
Jordan,  containing  a  considerable  number  of  plates,  furnished  good 
specimens  of  the  engraving  done  at  Liege,  in  the  establishment 
owned  by  J.  Baudry  himself.  Among  the  series  of  architectural 
publications  we  find  the  Art  Architectural  (Architectural  Art),  by 
Rouyer ;  the  Appartements  des  Tuileries  (Apartments  of  the  Tuileries), 
by  the  same ;  the  Architecture  civile  et  r'eligieu^e  du  Icr  au  Ve  Steele 
(Civil  and  Church  Architecture  from  the  First  to  the  Fifth  Centuryj, 
by  the  Count  of  Vogiie,  works  remarkable  for  the  choice  of  subjects, 
as  well  as  for  the  beauty  and  precision  of  their  designs. 

Although  of  a  less  special  character  than  the  houses  of  Dounod 
and  Baudry,  the  house  of  Rothschild  deserves  also  to  be  classed 
among  the  technological  book-houses,  and  closes  the  list  of  those 
who  exhibited  at  Philadelphia.  We  mention  two  important  works  of 
this  nature,  the  Promenades  de  Paris  (Promenades  of  Paris)  and  the 
Travaux  Publics  de  la  France  (Public  Works  of  France),  by  Mr, 
Alphond.  The  former  work  was  executed  under  the  patronage  of 
the  city  of  Paris  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce, 
and  completed  during  the  Exhibition  of  Vienna,  after  six  years'  labor 
and  an  expense  of  several  hundred  thousand  francs.  The  different 
processes  of  engraving  were  skillfully  employed  by  Mr.  Rothschild 
for  this  great  publication,  and  rendered  it  no  less  a  work  of  art  and 
taste  than  a  book  of  great  technical  value.  We  have  only  been  able 
to  find  a  few  specimens  of  the  Travaux  Publics  de  /« /^r««i:^,  published 
under  the  direction  of  L.  Reynaud  and  the  auspices  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works,  which  will,  when  completed,  comprise  five 
volumes,  and  equal  if  not  surpass  in  importance  the  Promenades  de 
Paris.  The  employnrtent  of  a  new  process  of  photo-typography  for 
the  plates  of  this  work  impressed  us  very  favorably.  In  addition  to 
these  grand  volumes,  the  house  of  Rothschild  has  published  numer- 
ous works  on  industrial  art,  natural  and  agricultural  history,  which 
are  embellished  by  numerous  engravings,  often  borrowed  from  foreign 
publications,  giving  the  whole  an  appearance  of  good  manufacture. 

The  exhibit  of  a  house  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  the  publica- 
tion of  scientific  and  mathematical  works  is  not  likely  to  attract  the 
crowd,  but  it  is  nevertheless  studied  with  particular  interest  by  the 
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friends  of  science  and  professional  typographers.  Such  is  the  case 
with  regard  to  the  publications  of  Mr.  Gauthier-Villars,  an  old 
pupil  of  the  Polytechnic  School.  A  careful  examination  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  had  to  be  overcome  in  the  printing  of  books  of  this 
nature  causes  us  to  appreciate  still  more  the  services  rendered  in- 
directly by  them  to  science.  Special  typographical  material  of  the 
utmost  precision  enables  the  printer  to  compose,  or  set  up,  the 
mathematical  formulas  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  the  whole  clear  and 
legible,  insuring  regularity  and  solidity,  besides  effecting  great  saving 
in  manual  labor.  It  suffices  to  glance  for  a  moment  over  the  first 
edition  of  Legrange's  work,  and  to  compare  it  with  the  last  edition  of 
the  same  book,  to  convince  one  of  the  immense  progress  realized  in 
work  of  this  character  by  a  printer,  who  is  at  the  same  time  a  scientific 
man. 

The  house  of  Hachette  &  Co.  sent  to  Philadelphia  its  chief  pub- 
lications, but  it  will  be  easily  seen  why  we  refrain  from  speaking 
here  of  the  works  of  this  firm,  or  expressing  an  opinion  in  regard  to 

the  exhibit.* 
i 

The  firm  of  Ch.  Delagrave  is  one  of  those  French  houses  almost 
entirely  devoted  to  classical  publications,  and  one  which  has  participated 
to  a  large  extent  in  the  geographical  movement  instituted  after  the 
events  of  1870  and  '71.  Under  the  wise  and  personal  supervision  of 
Mr.  E.  Levasseur  of  the  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences, 
and  Judge  of  Awards  at  Philadelphia,  the  geographical  department 
of  the  house  of  Ch.  Delagrave  has  produced,  within  the  space  of 
a  few  years,  a  considerable  number  of  books,  atlases,  globes,  reliefs, 
?nd  apparatus  constituting  a  complete  course  of  instruction  in  geo- 
graphy, either  revised  with  care  from  former  publications,  such  as 
the  Atlas  de  Bnie  (Brue's  Atlas),  or  by  creating  entirely  new  works, 
calling  to  their  aid  every  recently-invented  process  which  chromo- 
lithography  and  engraving  have  placed  within  the  reach  of  cartography. 
The  Carte  en  relief  de  la  France  (Relief  Map  of  France),  prepared  and 
modeled  by  Miss  Kleinhans,  with  the  assistance  and  advice  of  Mr. 
Levasseur,  filled  an  important  place  among  the  exhibits  of  Mr.  Dela- 
grave. It  took  three  years  of  continued  and  untiring  labor  to  com- 
plete this  map,  which  comprises  France,  the  whole  of  Switzerland,  and 

*At  a  meeting  on  the  22d  of  June,  1876,  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Judges  of 
Group  XXVIII.,  they,  on  motion  of  one  of  their  members,  expressed  their  regret  at  not 
being  in  a  position  to  award  a  prize  to  the  firm  of  Hachette  &  Co.,  which  was  considered 
"hors  concours"  from  the  fact  that  one  of  its  members  was  also  a  member  of  the  group  of 
Judges.  It  was  further  moved  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  transmitted  to  Messrs. 
Hachette  &  Co.,  and  that  the  same  be  entered  on  the  minutes  of  the  Bureau  of  Awards. 
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a  part  of  Germany.  It  is  made  on  the  scale  of  1,000,000  >  ^'^^  different 
heights  were  carried  to  the  scale  of  jryofoo?'  o*"  quadrupled,  in  order 
to  strike  the  eye  more  effectively  and  to  make  the  relief  more  distinct. 
The  authors  of  this  map  have  created  a  really  fine  and  useful  work, 
which  excels  all  previous  attempts  of  this  nature,  doing  credit  to  science 
as  well  as  art. 

Let  us  not  leave  the  exhibit  of  Delagrave  without  mentioning,  its 
editions  of  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  and  its  grand  encyclopedias  of 
history,  geography,  physical  and  natural  sciences,  by  Dezobry,  Bache- 
let,  Focillon,  and  Privat-Deschanel. 

It  has  been  an  object  of  great  research  to  discover  means  whereby 
an  impression  of  the  relief  of  the  soil  might  be  imparted  to  geographi- 
cal maps,  with  a  view  to  the  greatest  precision  in  their  execution.  In 
order  to  give  the  eye  a  more  perfect  conception  of  the  formation 
of  the  surface  of  the  earth  Mr.  Erhard  had  recourse  to  chromo- 
lithography,  and  his  first  attempt  with  his  large  map  of  France  was 
so  successful  that  it  created  a  great  sensation  in  the  cartographical 
world.  Taking  for  a  basis  the  orographical  map  of  the  Gauls,  Mn 
Erhard  had  a  copy  in  oil  taken,  the  artist  giving  by  tints,  as  much  as 
possible,  a  proportionate  relief  to  each  solid  mass,  or  to  each  portion 
of  a  solid  mass,  which,  with  the  assistance  rendered  by  maps  and 
charts  in  possession  of  the  War  Department,  enabled  the  artist  to 
follow,  step  by  step,  the  topographical  indications  of  France.  Mr. 
Erhard  has  succeeded  in  reproducing  in  a  happy  and  clever  way,  by 
the  use  of  chromo-lithography,  an  exact  fac-simile  of  the  indications 
as  portrayed  by  the  artist's  brush,  which  in  general  effect  is  as  pleasing 
as  satisfactory.  The  hilly  territories  of  the  east  and  middle  sections, 
the  rich  and  verdant  valleys  of  our  great  rivers,  the  groups  of  our 
interior  mountains,  the  Alpine  chains  of  our  boundary  lines,  and  the 
undulating  plains  of  the  north  and  east  are  seen  detaching  themselves 
in  their  natural  contrast,  forming  an  astonishing  ensemble  of  move- 
ment and  truth.  Side  by  side  with  the  map  of  France  Mr.  Erhard 
exhibited  a  large  map  of  North  America,  produced  after  the  same 
fashion,  giving  a  striking  view  of  this  prodigious  country.  The 
reserve  which  is  imposed  upon  us  in  .speaking  of  the  maps  of  Mr, 
Erhard  will  be  easily  appreciated  ;*  but  we  cannot  pass  these  works 
in  silence,  which  have  been  awarded  at  all  former  Exhibitions  their 
justly-deserved  prize,  and  received  at  Philadelphia  the  highest  com- 
mendation of  the  Judges  on  Awards. 

Messrs.  Auguste  Godchaux  &  Co.  are  entitled  to  occupy  a  promi- 

*  The  house  of  Hadiette  &  Co.  published  the  different  maps  in  question. 
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nent  place  among  our  manufacturers  of  specialties  for  the  invention 
and  production  of  writing-books  for  the  use  of  primary  schools.  They 
are  the  originators  of  a  new  system,  which  they  produce  to  the  extent 
of  twenty-five  or  thirty  millions  annually.  The  books  are  cheap,  and 
ruled,  while  at  the  head  of  each  page  is  set  an  example  for  copy. 
Struck  with  the  inconvenience  presented  for  producing  work  of  this 
kind  by  impression  from  types,  which  was  discovered  to  be  too 
dark  and  too  sticky,  Messrs.  Godchaux  conceived  the  idea  that  per- 
fection could  only  be  obtained  by  deep  engraving,  and  sought  for  a 
long  time  a  method  whereby  a  cheap  impression  from  copper-plate 
might  be  obtained.  They  solved  the  problem  by  imitating  the  print- 
ing of  cloth,  using  deeply-engraved  rollers.  This  process  printed 
mechanically,  and  with  as  much  rapidity  as  perfection,  the  engraving 
from  copper-plate  on  both  sides  at  the  same  time,  and  on  continuous 
paper.  We  should  trespass  on  our  limits  were  we  to  describe  in  par- 
ticular these  ingenious  machines,  which  are  now  in  use  in  Germany, 
England,  and  Italy,  but  we  must,  however,  add  that  Messrs.  God- 
chaux &  Co.  have,  in  reality,  created  an  industry  which  has  achieved 
essential  progress,  and  acknowledge  that  the  most  flattering  enco- 
miums have  been  bestowed  on  them. 

The  name  of  Charpentier  is  connected  with  a  Bibliotheque  or  col- 
lection of  works,  the  first  published  parts  of  which  were  the  signal 
for  a  real  revolution  in  the  book-trade  of  France.  Up  to  1837  the 
works  of  contemporary  authors,  and  above  all  of  novelists,  were  pub- 
lished in  8vo,  in  small  numbers,  containing  little  matter,  and  varying 
in  price  from  eight  to  ten  francs.  These  editions  were  sold  to  circu- 
lating libraries  and  reading-rooms,  as  is  still  in  many  instances  the 
case  in  England.  The  books  were  lent,  and,  after  having  been  read, 
were  returned,  consequently  few  of  them  found  their  way  to  private 
libraries,  which  contained  at  that  time  only  classical  works.  The 
large  expense  attendant  upon  keeping  up  these  libraries,  the  cost  of 
composition,  and  the  amount  paid  to  the  author,  in  connection  with 
the  limited  number  of  these  books  published,  readily  accounts  for  the 
seemingly  high  price  demanded  for  the  copies,  which  facts  of  neces- 
sity stimulated  the  reproduction  of  copies  in  foreign  countries,  against 
which  there  existed  no  international  laws  of  protection  at  that  period. 
Mr.  Charpentier,  dissatisfied  with  this  state  of  things,  determined  on 
struggling  vigorously  against  it,  and  found  a  solution  of  the  problem 
in  printing  thirty-six  pages  at  one  time,  instead  of  sixteen,  on  a  sheet 
of  paper  the  size  of  which  was  termed  Jesus.  He  had  discovered 
means  to  manufacture  volumes  measuring  iS  centimetres  in  height 
by  12  centimetres  in  width,  containing  from  350  to  500  pages,  which 
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could  be  sold  uniformly  at  2  francs  (50  cents),  and  comprised  the 
matter  previously  embodied  in  four  or  five  different  volumes.  Thus 
the  size  Charpe7ttier  v/as  created.  In  proportion  to  the  increase  of  this 
collection  the  public  discontinued  borrowing  the  books  and  com- 
menced to  buy  and  keep  them.  The  impulse  thus  given  soon  became 
general  in  France.  The  Charpentier  Library  comprises  the  principal 
works  of  the  great  writers  since  1830  who  have  adorned  our  litera- 
ture :  Alfred  de  Musset,  Victor  Hugo,  Theophile  Gautier,  Merimee, 
Laboulaye,  Sandeau,  Cousin,  and  Mignet.  Its  founder  has  added  to 
the  collection  of  French  classics  a  collection  of  translations  from  the 
Greek  and  Latin  classics,  also  the  best  foreign  works.  All  these 
volumes  are  of  uniform  shape  and  price,  covered  in  the  same  style, 
and  presen'e  the  particular  character  bestowed  on  them  by  their 
originator,  whose  name  will  be  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  French 
book-trade. 

For  several  years  another  movement  affecting  typography  and  the 
book-trade  has  been  felt,  without,  however,  possessing  the  influence 
attending  the  little  revolution  caused  by  Mr.  Charpentier,  but  of  no 
less  importance.  This  is  a  kind  of  typographical  renovation  which  is 
efTected  by  imitating  ancient  type.  The  printers  Perrin,  of  Lyons, 
and  Claye,  of  Paris,  whose  names  will  be  long  remembered  by  those 
interested  in  the  above  industries,  almost  simultaneously  attempted 
to  publish  in  archaic  characters.  Old  matrices  found  among  the 
refuse  of  foundries  at  Lyons  served  for  their  first  types. 

Jannet,  a  lover  of  books  as  well  as  a  publisher,  called  the  attention 
of  the  public  to  the  editions  of  bibliophiles ;  but  having  to  sell  cheaply, 
he  was,  unfortunately,  often  compelled  to.  sacrifice  to  this  necessity 
the  care  and  artistic  perfection  noticeable  in  most  of  the  volumes  of 
the  Bibliotheque  Elzevirienne  (Elzevir  Library). 

Mr.  JouAUST,  printer  of  this  collection,  the  type  of  which  he  pre- 
served, followed  the  road  thus  opened,  and  certainly  took  a  most 
prominent  part  in  the  movement  of  which  we  have  spoken  above. 
Being  a  publisher  as  well  as  a  printer,  he  imparted  to  the  books 
he  issued  a  literary  value  by  his  characteristic  display  of  good  taste. 
This  double  merit  established  his  reputation  as  a  typographer,  and 
secured  for  him,  three  years  ago,  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 
A  twenty  francs  edition  of  the  Satires,  by  Reynier,  was  the  first 
production  of  Mr.  Jouaust  as  a  publisher  of  archaic  publications.  He 
successively  created  several  series,  some  of  higher,  others  of  lower, 
price;  the  last  of  which,  known  by  the  title  of  the  Nouvelle  Bibliotheque 
Classique  (New  Classical  Library),  will,  from  its  low  price,  place  the 
editions  of  bibliophiles  within  the  reach  of  the  people.    These  col- 
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lections  are  worthily  completed  by  a  series  of  works  containing  en- 
gravings without  text,  placed  before  the  public  under  the  title  of 
Grandes  Publications  Artistiqiies  (Grand  Artistic  Publications),  and 
Petite  Bibliotheque  Artistique  (Little  Artistic  Library).  Mr.  Jouaust  in 
illustrating  his  works  has  almost  exclusively  had  recourse  to  etchings, 
their  clever  production  meeting  the  approbation  of  all  connoisseurs. 
We  name  from  these  series  the  Imitation  de  Jesus  (the  De  Imitatione 
Christi  of  Thomas  a  Kempis),  with  etchings  after  Henry  Levy,  the 
Voyage  de  Sterne  (Sterne's  Sentimental  youmey),  and  the  Gulliver, 
with  etchings  after  the  beautiful  designs  of  Edmond  Hedouin. 

Like  all  reforms  and  innovations,  the  editions  of  bibliophiles  have 
been  greeted  by  some  with  an  exaggerated  enthusiasm,  and  criticised 
by  others  with  a  severity  almost  amounting  to  injustice.  For  our 
part,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  a  certain  discrimination  ought  to 
govern  the  use  of  ancient  type,  and  that  publishers  should  not  per- 
mit themselves  to  be  carried  away  by  the  desire  of  doing  homage  to 
the  fashion  of  a  day.  We,  however,  advocate  its  presence  where 
works  of  the  masters  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  are 
to  be  imitated,  or  when  works  of  reference  pertaining  to  those  epochs 
are  projected.  Apart  from  our  objections,  we  applaud  the  persevering 
efforts  of  those  who  were  leaders  in  this  movement,  as  the  books 
published  denote  publishers  of  good  taste,  and  typographers  as  con- 
scientious as  clever. 

Having  referred  to  the  merits  of  these  editions  respecting  typog- 
raphy and  their  contents,  it  is  but  natural  we  should  notice  the 
character  of  their  binding,  and  in  this  connection  the  name  of  Mr. 
LoRTic,  an  artist  and  gilder,  presents  itself,  who  displayed  a  collection 
of  choice  works  at  Philadelphia,  which  all  manufacturers  and  lovers 
of  books  examined  carefully.  All  the  great  epochs  of  binding  were 
represented  in  his  show-case  by  various  specimens,  serving  as  a  com- 
plete history  of  the  art  in  which  Mr.  Lortic  is  master.  There  were 
volumes  displayed  worthy  of  figuring  in  the  library  of  Grolier,  called 
Fanfares,  or  in  the  styles  of  Legascon,  Du  Seuil,  and  Derome,  the 
whole  executed  with  a  skill  and  steadiness  of  hand  surpassing  in 
many  instances  the  often  defective  works  of  the  old  masters.  Not 
content  to  imitate  these  old  masters,  or  to  be  inspired  by  them,  Mr. 
Lortic  created  his  own  style,  a  style  in  which  the  richness  of  orna- 
mentation is  far  from  excluding  good  taste.  Impressed  with  these 
merits,  the  Judges  have  in  the  most  complimentary  terms  decreed  an 
award  to  Mr.  Lortic. 

One  of  the  French  names  well  known  in  the  United  States  is  that 
of  Messrs.  Goupil  &  Co.,  who  have  largely  assisted  in  cultivating  a 
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taste  for  the  master-pieces  of  ancient  and  modern  painting  'in  that 
country.  About  thirty  years  ago  this  important  house  established 
a  branch  in  New  York,  and  since  that  time  it  has  continually  imported 
on  a  large  scale  the  pictures  of  our  best  artists,  disseminating  their 
works  by  fine  prints,  which  have  no  equals  in  other  countries. 
Resorting  at  discretion  to  the  burin  or  the  aquafortis,  Messrs.  Goupil 
&  Co.  have  not  neglected  to  avail  themselves  also  of  the  new  processes 
recently  discovered  in  photography,  viz.,  photo-engraving,  and  have 
by  its  application  reproduced  many  pictures  and  designs.  If  we 
were  to  mention  here  the  names  of  painters  and  engravers  whose 
works  are  reproduced  and  published  by  this  house,  it  would  be 
equal  to  an  enumeration  of  all  the  celebrities  of  modern  art.  We 
will  therefore  only  mention  those  whose  most  remarkable  works 
figured  at  the  International  Exhibition,  viz.,  Paul  Delaroche,  Ary 
Scheffer,  Gerome,  and  Paul  Baudry.  The  Cours  de  dessin  (Course  of 
Drawing),  in  three  parts,  published  by  Bargue,  under  the  direction 
and  by  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Gerome,  member  of  the  Institute,  also 
deserves  special  mention.  The  house  of  Goupil,  although  an  old 
establishment,  has  still  the  good  fortune  to  count  its  founder  among 
its  intelligent  managers,  and  continues  to  advance  bravely  in  the  way 
which  it  marked  out  at  its  commencement. 

The  exhibit  of  the  Gazette  des  Beaux  Arts  (Journal  of  the  Fine  Arts) 
occupied  an  honorable  position  in  the  French  display  of  the  publish- 
ing trade.  This  interesting  Review,  of  eighteen  years'  standing,  edited 
with  as  much  ability  as  good  taste,  is  regarded  as  authority  in  matters 
of  art-criticism,  and  has  a  marked  place  in  the  libraries  of  lovers  of 
painting,  sculpture,  and  all  other  branches  of  art.  The  editors  of 
this  paper  are  warm  supporters  of  the  aquafortis  process  of  engraving, 
contributing  largely  to  the  cultivation  of  a  taste  for  etchings,  as  well 
in  France  as  in  foreign  countries.  The  Judges  fully  recognized  these 
merits  and  the  efforts  which  have  created  and  maintained  for  this 
useful  publication  its  original  character  and  legitimate  success. 

The  journal,  LArt  (Art)  follows  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Journal  of 
Fine  Arts  in  favoring  the  use  of  aquafortis  for  engravings.  This  pub- 
lication is  already  in  great  demand  by  lovers  of  art,  and  deserves  every 
encouragement. 

The  publication  of  religious  pictures  is  a  specialty  of  the  house  of 
Bouasse-Lebel.  They  are  printed  from  copper-plate  by  means  of 
chromo-lithography,  and  all  the  machinery  and  appliances  necessary 
to  the  production  of  common  or  fine  portraiture  of  this  nature  are 
employed  by  this  firm.  Its  collection  comprises  an  immense  variety 
of  types,  the  respective  prices  of  which  are  exceedingly  low.    The 
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engravings  published  by  this  house  are  noted  for  good  taste  and 
excellent  printing,  entitling  them  to  a  prominent  place. 

Before  occupying  ourselves  writh  stationery  and  other  branches 
connected  by  their  nature  with  the  printing  and  publishing  industries, 
it  is  desirable  that  we  should  speak  of  the  great  works  published 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Ministere  de  l' Agriculture  et  du  Com- 
merce (Department  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce),  the  Ministere 
DES  Travaux  Publics  (Department  of  Public  Works),  and  the  City 
OF  Paris.  These  works,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  collections  of 
reports  or  statistics,  cause  us  to  regret  the  non-participation  of  the 
"Imprimerie  Nationale"  (Government  Printing-Ofifice)  in  this  inter- 
national contest;  as  this  series  of  great  works  would  have  attracted 
the  attention  and  admiration  of  all  interested  in  typography. 

Only  a  few  representative  houses  of  the  paper-trade  exhibited  at 
Philadelphia,  among  whom  we  mention  first  of  all  the  house  of 
Blanchet  Brothers  &  Kleber.  Their  show-case  contained  numer- 
ous specimens  of  printing-  and  letter-paper,  but  above  all,  paper  for 
photography,  of  excellent  manufacture  and  in  universal  demand. 

Messrs.  Gonthier,  Dreyfus,  &  Co.  exhibited  fine  papers  of  supe- 
rior manufacture,  specimens  of  lithographic  prints,  and  a  collection  of 
files,  with  mechanical  backs  of  a  new  style,  which  latter  were  highly 
commended  by  the  Judges.  This  important  house  is  almost  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  exportation,  and  ships  its  productions  to  all  parts 
of  the  world ;  its  business  aggregating  millions  of  francs,  while  it  has 
more  than  350  workmen  constantly  employed. 

Mr.  Maquet  displayed  a  remarkable  collection  of  fine  and  fancy 
papers,  including  many  in  color. 

Samples  of  paper  bags  were  sent  by  Messrs.  Haymann  Bros.,  who 
employ  in  their  works  (exclusively  devoted  to  this  industry)  several 
hundred  workmen. 

In  stationery,  colors  were  represented  by  Bourgeois,  steel  pens  by 
Blanzy,  Poure,  &  Co.,  fancy  inks  by  Dubourguet,  and  writing  inks 
by  Ch.  Lorilleu,  Larenaudiere,  Toiray-Maurin,  and  Antoine. 

Messrs.  Alauzet  &  Co.  were  the  only  manufacturers  of  printing- 
presses  who  displayed  their  productions  at  Philadelphia.  The  ex- 
hibit included  one  lithographic  press  and  two  typographical  printing- 
presses.  In  speaking  of  these  presses,  we  will  not  dwell  upon  ad- 
vantages offered  by  their  use,  but  simply  state  that  they  are  in  great 
demand  by  our  printers,  as  well  for  their  regularity  and  steadiness  in 
working  as  for  the  improvements  introduced  in  their  construction  by 
skilled  mechanics. 

Our  enumeration  would  not  be  complete  without  mentioning  the 

16 
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names  of  Messrs.  Chaix  &  Co.,  who  entered  the  contest  not  on  the 
score  of  their  typographical  productions,  which  nevertheless  are  well 
known  in  France,  but  for  the  creation  of  certain  institutions  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  workingmen.  A  complete  series  of 
pamphlets,  regulations,  notices,  rules,  etc.,  gave  a  full  description  of 
the  organization  of  these  important  establishments,  their  hygienic 
measures,  order,  general  interests,  and  the  moral  and  pecuniary 
relations  existing  between  employer  and  the  workingman.  Partici- 
pation in  the  profits,  a  relief  and  pension  fund,  and  professional 
schools  for  apprentices,  constitute  the  principal  features  introduced  in 
this  establishment,  which  were  as  highly  commended  by  the  Judges 
at  Philadelphia  as  at  Vienna,  and  led  to  the  award  of  a  new  prize  to 
Messrs.  Chaix  &  Co. 

In  concluding  this  review  of  the  French  exhibitors  of  the  book  and 
paper  trade,  we  express  our  regret  at  the  non-participation  of  houses 
like  Mame,  Didot,  Claye,  Masson,  and  Delalain  in  the  collective 
exhibit  of  the  "  Cercle  de  la  Librairie ;"  as  the  contest  of  these  vet- 
erans, laureates  of  former  Exhibitions,  would  have  added  brilliancy  to 

.a  display  which  we  take  pride  in  denominating  worthy  of  the  old 

i  renown  of  French  typography. 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  American  book-trade  considered  it  a 
'point  of  honor  to  make  an  imposing  display  at  the  Centennial  Exhi- 
ibition,  but  it  must,  however,  be  confessed  that  the  first  news  of  this 
■great  international  contest  was  received  by  it  with  a  marked  coolness. 
A  special  committee  was  appointed  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the 
American  Book-Trade  Association,  but  so  much  indifference  was  dis- 
played by  members  of  the  Association,  that  the  projects  entertained 
seemed  far  from  realization.     One  of  the  results  of  the  delay  thus 
occasioned  was  the  relatively  small  amount  of  space  granted  the 
book-trade  in  the  Main  Building,  which,  in  conjunction  with  numer- 
ous other  diiificulties,  had  to  be    overcome  by  the   Committee  on 
Organization.     With  a  boldness  characteristic  of  Americans,  a  large 
pavilion  of  two  stories  was  erected  on  the  space  reserved  for  the 
'book-trade,  thus   doubling   the   territory  originally  awarded  them. 
This   proceeding   naturally  entailed    certain    inconveniences,  viz.,  a 
large    number  of  show-cases   placed    on  the    lower  floor  had  only 
an  inferior  light,  and,  rather  than  go  up  to  the  second  floor,  visitors 
neglected  to  a  certain  degree  the  exhibits  which  were  installed  there. 
The  want  of  harmony  in  the  disposition  of  show-cases,  especially 
on  the  first  floor,  might  furnish  material  for  criticism,  but  on  the 
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whole  the  general  appearance  was  satisfactory,  and  did  credit  to  the 
efforts  and  taste  of  the  Committee  on  Organization. 

It  seems  difficult  to  form  an  idea  of  the  book-trade  in  a  country 
like  the  United  States,  as  there  exists  no  formality  for  the  entry  of 
books,  and  no  direct  or  indirect  internal  taxation  ;  therefore  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  arrive  at  an  exact  statistical  calculation  as  to  the  extent 
of  business  done,  and  only  conjectures  can  be  indulged  in. 

American  educational  publications  are  particularly  original  and 
characteristic,  while  a  vast  field  is  open  to  their  sale.  In  a  country 
where  instruction  is  one  of  the  principal  aims  of  the  State  Govern- 
ments, and  where  ofttimes  enormous  sums  are  spent  (without  regard 
to  their  disposition)  for  schools,  every  publisher  issues  his  collection 
of  text-books,  viz.,  his  series  of  five  graduated  readers,  a  series  of  geo- 
graphies, grammars,  arithmetical  treatises,  etc.  The  printing  is,  as 
a  rule,  done  very  carefully,  the  paper  is  strong  and  solid,  while  the 
illustrations  are  profuse.  In  few  cases  only  is  the  publisher  disap- 
pointed in  the  sale  of  his  production,  notwithstanding  a  marked  spirit 
of  competition,  and  the  high  price  he  can  charge  for  his  books  (the 
Fifth  Reader  being  sold  for  from  six  to  seven  francs  in  French  cur- 
rency) enables  him  to  cover  expenses  in  the  event  of  sale  being  slow, 
and  to  reap  clear  profits  when  the  book  is  in  demand. 

The  American  system  places  the  regular  business  of  the  book-trade 
in  the  hands  of  three  distinct  parties,  viz.,  the  publisher,  the  jobber, 
and  the  retailer. 

A  certain  class  of  publishers  (subscription)  issues  only  serial  or  sub- 
scription works,  which  are  sold  by  agents,  who  canvass  cities,  towns, 
and  counties,  or  certain  portions  thereof;  and  one  would  look  in  vain 
•for  a  copy  of  these  books  in  the  window  of  a  retailer.  Other  pub- 
lishers, who  are  not,  however,  classed  under  the  above  heading,  often 
have  recourse  to  the  subscription  system,  applying  it  principally  where 
encyclopedias  or  other  publications  of  general  interest  are  to  be  intro- 
duced, or  where  the  books  are  expensive  and  issued  in  parts.  The 
sale  by  subscription  requires  a  special  organization,  as  the  expenses 
of  canvassing  are  very  heavy  and  can  only  be  borne  by  very  expen- 
sive works.  The  result  is  that  the  publishers  in  very  many  cases 
print  the  books  from  large  type,  on  common  or  very  thick  paper,  and 
in  this  way  give  the  public  volumes  which  are  pleasing  to  the  eye, 
presenting  more  shape  and  thickness  than  intrinsic  value. 

The  jobber  is  to  a  certain  extent  the  representative  of  the  pub- 
lishing trade  as  a  whole,  and  as  such  the  retailer  prefers  making  all 
his  purchases  through  him,  thus  obviating  the  necessity  of  opening- 
separate  accounts  with  the  various  book-houses,  and  saving  the  ex- 
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pense  of  numerous  small  shipments.  These  jobbers  charge  no  com- 
mission on  their  sales,  as  is  the  case  in  France  and  Germany,  but  look 
to  a  division  of  the  often  very  large  discount  allowed  by  the  publishers 
for  their  remuneration. 

To  unite  in  one  house  the  different  branches  of  the  same  industry 
appears  to  be  the  general  tendency  of  the  mercantile  communities  of 
America,  and  we  find,  with  few  exceptions,  all  the  large  publishing 
houses  or  manufactories  selling  on  commission  and  even  at  retail. 

At  this  moment  the  American  book-trade  is  passing  through  a 
veritable  crisis,  brought  on  by  a  question  concerning  the  price  of  the 
books,  and  the  discount  which  should  be  granted  to  booksellers  or 
even  individual  buyers  from  the  prices  of  the  catalogue. 

During  the  Rebellion,  when  the  price  of  paper  and  manual  labor 
was  doubled  or  tripled,  the  publishers  were  naturally  compelled  to 
raise  their  catalogue  prices ;  and  in  order  to  facilitate  sales,  allowed 
large  discounts  even  to  single  purchasers.  The  American  Book- 
Trade  Association,  of  which  nearly  all  large  book-houses  are  mem- 
bers, the  organization  of  which  reminds  one  a  little  of  the  "  Circle  de 
la  Librairie  de  Paris,"  discussed  at  length  this  perplexing  question. 
Resolutions  were  passed  tending  to  reduce  the  high  prices  in  vogue, 
profeibiting  the  allowance  of  discount  to  single  purchasers,  and  regu- 
lating the  trade  discount  which  might  be  granted  to  certain  parties 
outside  the  book-trade.  All  bibliographic  journals,  headed  by  the 
Publishers'  Weekly,  have  resolutely  sustained  this  movement,  but  it  is 
very  difficult  to  foresee  under  the  present  critical  period  whether  the 
campaign  thus  entered  upon  by  the  American  Book-Trade  Associa- 
tion will  be  successfully  brought  to  a  close  or  not.  It  is  noticeable, 
however,  that  many  publishers  have  commenced  reducing  their  prices, 
principally  on  juvenile  books,  which  were  generally  sold  at  the 
enormous  discount  of  sixty  per  cent,  on  the  retail  price.  Whatever 
may  be  the  result  obtained,  the  efforts  of  those  who  have  generously 
served  the  good  of  the  industry  to  which  they  belong  deserve  our 
hearty  iapplause.  "^ 

These  remarks  on  the  American  book-trade  would  be  incomplete 
without  making  a  short  reference  to  the  American  News  Company, 
This  company  hold,  almost  exclusively,  within  their  hands  the  distri- 
bution of  all  periodical  publications  issued  in  the  United  States ;  con- 
stituting in  substance  a  large  commission-house,  assisted  by  one  of 
the  largest  bibliographical  journals  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
The  American  Bookseller.  The  American  News  Company,  managed 
with  as  much  energy  as  ability,  commands  a  large  capital,  which  is  con- 
stantly increased  by  deposits  from  the  smaller  book-concerns  through- 
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out  the  United  States  to  cover  commissions.  The  retailers  must  fur- 
nish, under  guise  of  a  commission, an  open  account  with  the  company 
in  sufficient  sum  to  cover  all  shipments  made  to  them.  The  com- 
pany commands  great  influence  among  the  publishers,  but,  it  should 
be  added,  does  not  abuse  its  power,  and  we  could  point  to  the 
publisher  of  an  important  magazine  who  relies  entirely  on  the 
American  News  Company  for  the  distribution  of  his  publication, 
paying  them  for  said  service,  however,  a  very  small  compensation. 

Messrs.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  are  at  the  head  of  a  very  large  house 
where  all  the  different  branches  of  the  book-trade  are  concentrated. 
Their  printing-presses,  composing-  and  binding-rooms  are  in  Brook- 
lyn, where  they  occupy  vast  premises.  The  reams  of  paper  taken 
in  leave  their  establishment  in  the  shape  of  books,  either  protected 
by  modest  classical  covers  or  bound  in  the  most  beautiful  style  for 
the  libraries  of  amateurs.  One  of  the  most  striking  features  in  their 
manufactory  is  the  use  of  machinery,  hardly  known  in  France,  for 
the  making  of  paper,  as  well  as  folding-  and  sewing-machines.  It 
seems  to  be  the  chief  aim  in  this  country,  where  a  few  years  ago 
wages  were  nearly  three  times  as  high  as  in  ours,  to  substitute 
machinery  for  manual  labor.  Messrs.  Appleton  &  Co.'s  store  for  the 
sale  of  books  is  situated  on  Broadway,  in  New  York,  from  which 
place  their  publications  are  shipped  all  over  the  Union,  or,  we  might 
say,  all  over  the  world. 

In  their  show-case  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition  we  noticed  a  little 
volume  in  32mo, —  Crumbs  from  the  Table  of  the  Lord,  ha.ving  the  date 
of  183 1,  the  first  book  published  by  the  Appletons.  Since  that  epoch, 
how  many  books  have  there  been  published ;  how  many  have  there 
been  made  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  present  standing  of  this  large 
house,  the  importance  of  which  has,  so  to  speak,  grown  with  that  of 
the  American  Union  !  By  the  side  of  this  plain  volume,  showing  the 
first  efforts  of  Messrs.  Appleton  &  Co.,  there  was  displayed  a  superb 
copy,  richly  bound,  of  Picturesque  America,  a  typographical  monu- 
ment, erected  by  them  to  their  country.  This  important  work  forms 
two  volumes  in  4to,  illustrated  by  numerous  fine  engravings  on  wood 
and  .steel,  after  designs  by  the  best  artists  of  the  country.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  text,  and  the  style  of  printing,  compare  very  favorably 
with  similar  works  published  in  France  and  England;  in  fact,  this 
publication  does  the  greatest  honor  and  credit  to  its  publishers,  and 
may,  from  a  typographical  and  artistic  point  of  view,  be  considered 
the  best  of  all  original  publications  from  the  American  press.  Another 
one  of  Messrs.  Appleton  &  Co.'s  great  works  is  the  American  Cyclo- 
pedia, the  first  compilation  of  this  nature  published  in  the  United 
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States.  It  has  now  arrived  at  its  second  edition,  and  embraces  six- 
teen volumes  in  8vo,  printed  in  two  columns,  and  contains  many- 
engravings  inserted  in  the  text,  the  number  of  copies  printed  being 
very  considerable.  The  International  Scientific  Library  also  deserves 
a  place  among  the  important  publications  of  Messrs.  Appleton  &  Co. 
This  compilation,  published  simultaneously  in  English,  French,  Ger- 
man, Russian,  and  Italian,  with  contributions  from  the  pens  of  most 
influential  men  of  science  in  all  countries,  is  intended  to  impart 
to  the  whole  world  immediate  knowledge  of  all  original  ideas,  new 
directions,  and  important  discoveries  as  soon  as  they  transpire. 
About  thirty  volumes  have  already  been  published,  and  more  than 
forty  others  are  in  preparation.  In  their  Catalogue  we  met  with  the 
names  of  the  best  American  and  English  authors.  There  we  found 
the  memoirs  of  General  Sherman,  an  interesting  series  of  general 
works  on  the  History  of  the  United  States,  and  a  highly-interesting 
collection  of  Traveler's  Guides.  Educational  literature  also  forms 
one  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  house  of  Appleton.  They 
have  successfully  published,  with  a  view  to  primary  instruction, 
readers,  and  books  on  geography,  history,  and  arithmetic;  and  with 
a  view  to  moral  and  religious  education,  a  series  of  choice  readings. 
With  a  view  to  secondary  instruction  they  have  promulgated  works 
on  literature,  philosophy,  theoretical  and  applied  science,  and,  finally, 
a  good  collection  of  Greek  and  Latin  classics. 

The  house  of  Messrs.  Harper  &  Bros,  is  a  rival  of  Appleton  & 
Co.  in  intelligence  and  activity,  occupying  themselves  only  with  the 
sale  and  manufacture  of  their  own  publications.  Everything  pertain- 
ing to  their  business  is  concentrated  in  their  large  establishment, 
which  is  located  in  the  heart  of  the  old  city  of  New  York,  on  the 
site  of  their  old  building,  which  was  consumed  by  fire  in  1853.  The 
most  minute  precautions  are  taken  for  the  prevention  of  a  similar 
misfortune,  and  special  architectural  devices  were  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  their  building  to  guard  against  fire,  which  are  noticeable 
on  entering  the  building  for  the  first  time.  The  store-rooms  are 
separated  from  the  main  structure  by  a  yard,  while  the  composing-, 
printing-,  and  binding-rooms  occupy  six  floors  of  the  principal  build- 
ing. A  series  of  periodical  publications,  spread  over  the  whole  Union, 
are  printed  here,  comprising  Harper's  Monthly  Magazine,  issued  for 
the  first  time  in  1850,  the  sale  of  which  amounts  to  over  100,000 
copies;  Harpers  Weekly,  rivaling  the  success  of  the  former;  and 
finally,  Harper's  Bazar,  issued  since  1863.  The  Catalogue  of  this 
firm  contains  works  well  known  to  those  who  are  devoted  to  the 
study  of  literature  or  the  history  of  the  United  States,  among  them 
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those  of  Ticknor,  Motley,  and  Curtis;  ihz  Encyclopedia  of  the  Bible, 
by  M'Clintock ;  the  History  of  the  United  States,  by  Hildreth ;  The  Re- 
bellion, and  the  War  of  Independence,  by  Lossing.  Messrs.  Harper  & 
Brothers  are  also  prominent  among  publishers  of  educational  works ; 
their,  series  for  primary  and  secondary  instruction  enjoy  a  well-merited 
reputation.  We  will  name  among  others  their  readers,  geographies, 
and  grammars  by  Swinton ;  treatises  on  mathematics  by  Loomis ; 
Greek  and  Latin  classical  collections  by  Anthon  and  Douglass. 

Messrs.  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  whose  exhibit  occupied  a  large 
show-case  outside  the  Association  Pavilion,  are  the  heads  of  an  estab- 
lishment on  an  equal  footing  with  the  Messrs.  Appleton  and  Harper. 
All  operations  of  their  industry  are  concentrated  in  their  house  on 
Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  where  typographic  and  lithographic 
printing,  as  well  as  binding  and  covering  books,  is  done  under  the 
personal  supervision  of  the  firm.  Stationery,  and  the  manufacture 
of  blank-books,  are  prominent  branches  of  iridustry  in  this  establish- 
ment. The  publications  of  Messrs.  Lippincott  &  Co.  are  of  a  univer- 
sal character,  there  being  no  branch  of  literature,  science,  and  history 
to  which  they  have  not  contributed  some  important  works.  The 
city  of  Philadelphia  is  one  of  the  prominent  intellectual  centres  of  the 
United  States,  and  these  intelligent  publishers  have  not  failed  to  profit 
by  this  propitious  situation.  By  the  side  of  interesting  works  on 
science,  history,  primary  and  secondary  educational  books,  and  above 
all  works  on  medicine  and  law,  we  find  an  excellent  series  of  ency- 
clopedias, dictionaries,  or  so-called  works  of  reference ;  dictionaries 
of  English  literature  by  Allibone  ;  works  on  medicine  and  biography 
useful  for  instantaneous  consultation,  which  should  be  found  in  every 
library. 

Messrs.  Scribner,  Armstrong,  &  Co.  give  the  greatest  care  to  their 
numerous  publications,  which  they  place  before  the  public  in  elegant 
form.  Their  periodical  review,  Scribner's  Magazine,  is  edited  with  a 
skill  and  taste  which  secured  its  success  from  its  first  issue.  It  is 
profusely  illustrated  with  wood-cuts,  the  greater  part  of  which  are 
executed  by  American  artists,  whose  productions  are  of  the  most 
praiseworthy  character.  Encouraged  by  the  favorable  reception  of 
their  magazine  by  the  older  portion  of  the  public,  they  became 
desirous  of  making  themselves  popular  with  the  young,  hence,  three 
years  ago,  they  issued  a  monthly  magazine  entitled  Saint  Nicholas, 
entirely  devoted  to  the  interests  of  children.  Youths  of  every  age 
derive  pleasure  and  knowledge  from  the  perusal  of  this  magazine, 
which  is  embellished  with  numerous  illustrations,  and  to  which  the 
well-known  names  of  Mrs.   Mary  Mapes   Dodge  and  Miss  AlcotL. 
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appear  as  contributors.  Messrs.  Scribner  &  Co.  exhibited  also  the 
first  volume  of  The  Popular  History  of  the  United  States,  an  important 
work,  the  editing  of  which  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  William  Cullen 
Bryant,  one  of  the  most  beloved  and  respected  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  who  for  more  than  fifty  years  has  been  identified  with  the 
public  life  of  his  country,  and  is  an  indisputable  authority  on  its 
history.  The  publication  will  comprise  four  large  volumes  in  8vo, 
richly  illustrated  with  portraits,  incidents,  and  scenery.  This  will  be 
a  capital  work  when  completed,  as  the  publishers  have  given  it  the 
utmost  care,  neglecting  nothing  which  would  tend  to  render  it 
worthy  of  the  noble  aim  they  had  in  view  in  its  conception.  We 
also  notice  in  their  Catalogue  the  Biblical  Commentaries  of  Lange; 
the  works  of  Froude,  Headley,  and  Mitchell,  and  above  all  the 
excellent  geographical  works  of  Guyot,  to  say  nothing  of  treatises, 
atlases,  and  series  of  war  maps,  which,  although  they  meet  at  the 
present  time  vigorous  competition,  must  no  less  be  considered  works 
of  incontestable  authority. 

A  ri<:hly-bound  copy  of  Bacon's  works,  on  India  paper,  was  dis- 
played in  the  show-case  of  Messrs.  Hurd  &  Houghton,  and  was 
offered  as  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  printing  done  in  the  United 
States.  Their  establishment  (the  Riverside  Press)  is  situated  at  Cam- 
bridge, near  Boston,  and  justly  enjoys  the  reputation  of  holding  a 
remarkably  prominent  position  in  the  ranks  of  American  typog- 
raphy. It  also  comprises  a  bindery,  where  work  of  the  most  artistic 
and  tasteful  character  is  done,  as  was  demonstrated  by  the  various 
volumes  exhibited.  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  which  occupies  in  the 
United  States  the  place  held  in  France  by  the  Revue  des  deux  Mondes, 
is  printed  and  published  by  Messrs.  Hurd  &  Houghton ;  as  are  also 
the  American  Naturalist,  a  journal  of  natural  history ;  the  Law  Times, 
a  periodical  magazine,  concerning  jurisprudence;  and  the  Joumal of 
Surgery  and  Medicine.  It  would  consume  too  much  time  to  enumer- 
ate all  the  interesting  publications  of  this  house,  so  we  shall  simply 
•  cite,  in  closing,  the  Mechanical  Dictionary  of  Knight,  and  the  Butter- 
flies of  North  America,  by  Edwards ;  the  latter  work  illustrated  by 
:iine  steel  and  colored  engravings. 

The  services  rendered  to  American  literature  by  Mr.  G.  P.  Putnam 
lihould  not  be  forgotten,  as  his  efforts  for  years  served  to  make 
familiar  to  the  cultivated  world  the  names  of  Washington  Irving, 
Cooper,  and  Bayard  Taylor. 

Messrs.  J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  are  equally  eminent  Amer- 
ican publishers,  and  the  study  of  their  Catalogue  discloses  the  names 
of  the  greatest  writers  known  to  American  history  and  literature, 
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such  as  Emerson,  Lowell,  Longfellow,  Hawthorne,  Bret  Harte, 
Agassiz,  Ticknor,  and  Aldrich.  These  original  works  are  followed 
by  a  fine  collection  of  translations,  signed  by  most  illustrious  names. 
It  will,  however,  suffice  us  to  state  that  Bryant,  Bayard  Taylor,  and 
Longfellow  have  translated  for  Messrs.  Osgood  &  Co.  Homer,  the 
Faust  of  Goethe,  and  the  Divine  Comedy  of  Dante. 

If  we  leave  the  general  book-trade  to  speak  of  purely  educational 
publications,  the  house  of  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.  claims  our  first  notice, 
as  their  labors  are  entirely  devoted  to  educational  and  instructive 
works.  Their  chief  organ,  the  National  Teachers'  Monthly^  is  an  ex- 
cellent periodical  magazine,  and  one  of  wide-spread  circulation  in  the 
United  States.  Two  excellent  series  of  books,  comprising  a  com- 
plete course  of  education,  are  published  by  this  house,  embodying 
among  others  the  National  and  Independent  Readers,  the  geographies 
of  Montieth  and  McNally,  and  the  mathematical  works  of  Davies 
and  Peck.  The  Teachers'  Library  forms,  by  the  side  of  these  classics, 
a  complete  pedagogical  library,  which  is  indispensable  to  all  edu- 
cators of  youth. 

The  show-case  of  Messrs.  G.  &  C.  Merriam,  of  Springffeld,  Massa- 
chusetts, was  exclusively  reserved  to  the  works  of  Noah  Webster, 
whose  great  Dictionary  has  gained  for  him  the  familiar  title  of 
"  School-master  of  the  Republic."  It  is  considered  authority,  and 
should  be  consulted  by  every  one  making  a  study  of  the  English 
language.  From  this  lexicographical  monument  have  been  deduced 
ten  other  dictionaries,  of  various  sizes  and  prices,  which  have  met 
with  equal  sale,  and  are  supplementary  of  one  another.  We  should 
not  name  Webster  without  mentioning  his  Elementary  Speller,  by 
which  the  American  youth  has  been  taught  to  read  since  the  end  of 
the  last  century,  and  of  which  more  than  fifty  millions  of  copies  have 
been  printed. 

Worcester  s  Dictionary,  published  by  Messrs.  Brewer  &  Tileston,* 
disputes  with  Webster  the  palm  of  lexicography.  The  fight  is  lively, 
and  pamphlets  are  issued  praising  the  merits  of  each,  and  pointing 
out  their  defects.  It  is  not  our  mission  to  discuss  this  serious  ques- 
^tion,  or  to  decide  to  whom  the  laurels  should  be  awarded;  it  is 
enough  for  us  to  state  that  both  works  have  rendered  valuable 
service  in.  the  study  of  the  English  language. 

Next  in  order  to  the  houses  we  have  named  in  Philadelphia  as 
educational  publishers  come  Messrs.  Butler  &  Co.  and  Messrs. 
Cowperthwait  &  Co.;  while  in  New  York  we  mention  Messrs. 

*  Now  published  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia. — Ed. 
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IvisoN,  Blakeman,  &  Taylor,  who  publish  the  Spencerian  System 
of  Penmanship,  and  several  good  American  educational  series,  which 
are  especially  rich  in  mathematics,  natural  sciences,  and  modern 
languages. 

Potter,  Ainsworth,  &  Co.  exhibited,  side  by  side  with  Greek  and 
Latin  classics,  Scribners  System  of  Penmanship,  and  an  interesting 
series  of  works  on  design. 

Messrs.  Sherwood  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  exhibited  an  odd  series  of 
primary  readers,  with  colored  plates ;  and,  finally,  came  Messrs, 
Sower,  Potts,  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  the  oldest  booksellers  in  the 
United  States,  who,  from  father  to  son,  have  sustained,  since  1740, 
the  old  reputation  of  this  house. 

Mr.  Steiger  is  not  only  well  known  as  a  classical  book  publisher, 
but  will  also  be  remembered  as  having  had  the  happy  thought  of 
collecting  and  exhibiting  at  Vienna  specimen  numbers  of  more  than 
6000  papers  published  in  the  United  States,  the  total  number  of  which 
he  estimated  to  be  8500.  At  the  Centennial  Exhibition  Mr.  Steiger 
did  not  again  attempt  this  difficult  enterprise,  but  a  volume  con- 
taining catalogues  of  all  the  books,  periodicals,  and  papers  published 
in  the  United  States  has  remained  as  a  souvenir.  It  is  interesting 
to  peruse  these  catalogues,  as  they  give  an  excellent  idea  of  the  extent, 
power,  and  influence  exercised  by  the  public  press  in  America,  and 
in  this  respect  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  the  young  Republic  has 
left  the  nations  of  the  Old  World  far  behind  her. 

An  interesting  publication  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Sabin  & 
Sons,  of  New  York,  in  the  shape  of  the  Bibliotheca  Americana,  which 
is  a  bibliographical  dictionary  of  all  works  on  America  published  in 
all  countries  and  all  languages.  When  complete  it  will  comprise 
seven  or  eight  volumes,  published  with  as  much  elegance  as  care,  and 
will  prove  a  valuable  acquisition  to  those  who  study  the  history  of 
the  United  States. 

By  the  side  of  the  show-case  of  Messrs.  Sabin  &  Son  was  that  of 
the  American  News  Company,  containing  the  collection  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bookseller,  and  that  of  F.  Leypoldt  &  Co.,  presenting  the  series 
known  as  the  Publishers'  Weekly,  together  with  their  useful  Uniform 
Annual  Trade  List,  a  collection  of  catalogues  of  American  publishers, 
bound  in  one  volume  and  issued  annually.  We  have  already  had 
occasion  to  mention  the  services  rendered  by  these  two  bibliograph- 
ical journals  to  the  cause  of  the  American  book-trade.  They  both 
vigorously  sustain  the  "  Book-Trade  Association,"  and  have,  to  a 
great  extent,  contributed  to  the  success  of  its  exhibit. 

At  a  general  meeting  of  the  Association,  on  which  occasion  we  had 
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the  honor  of  being  present,  by  courteous  invitation,  an  opportunity- 
was  afforded  us  to  judge  of  the  happy  success  which  had  attended 
the  efforts  supported  by  their  authority. 

If  we  further  cite  the  medical  publications  of  Messrs.  Linds.'VY  & 
Blakiston,  of  Philadelphia,  the  fine  architectural  works  of  Messrs. 
A.  J.  BiCKNELL  &  Co.,  the  numerous  prayer-books,  Bibles,  theo- 
logical treatises,  published  by  different  Bible  societies,  which  gen- 
erally offer  specimens  of  good  manufacture,  we  shall  have  exhausted 
the  list  of  the  principal  houses  which  displayed  their  productions 
in  the  pavilion  of  the  Book-Trade  Association. 

In  fine,  eighty-four  exhibitors  answered  the  call  of  the  Committee 
on  Organization,  and,  with  the  exception  of  some  houses,  the  non- 
representation  of  which  is  to  be  regretted,  such  as  Little,  Brown, 
&  Co.,  of  Boston,  the  publishers  of  Bancroft,  and  Mr.  Henry  C.  Lea, 
of  Philadelphia,  the  intelligent  and  influential  publisher  of  medical 
works,  all  important  houses  sent  their  productions  to  Philadelphia, 
and  gave,  by  the  ensemble  of  their  exhibits,  an  excellent  idea  of  what 
the  book-trade  of  the  United  States  is  capable  of  producing. 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  ENGLISH  COLONIES. 

It  appears  to  be  the  rule  with  British  publi.shers  to  abstain  from 
displaying  their  productions  at  International  Exhibitions.  At  Vienna, 
the  Official  Reports  stated  with  much  regret  that,  with  the  exception 
of  a  single  printer  and  two  or  three  Bible  societies,  the  English 
book-trade  neglected  to  take  part  in  the  international  contest.  Not- 
withstanding the  lack  of  protection  for  literary  ownership,  and  the 
deplorable  consequences  often  attendant  thereon,  and  in  spite  of 
high  duty,  the  importation  of  English  works  is  very  considerable. 
Every  English  publisher  before  issuing  a  work  takes  into  consid- 
eration the  probability  of  its  sale  in  the  American  market,  and  this 
fact,  it  would  seem,  should  have  incited  a  great  interest  among  them 
to  depart  from  the  line  of  conduct  pursued  at  former  Exhibitions,  and 
to  be  fully  and  properly  represented  at  Philadelphia.  Such,  however, 
was  not  the  case,  and,  with  the  exception  of  some  notable  and  happy 
participations,  we  mark  the  absence  of  all  the  larger  houses  of  Lon- 
don, Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow,  such  as  Longman,  Murray,  MacMillan, 
Chapman,  Virtue,  Nelson,  Spottiswoode,  and  Low,  whose  beautiful 
works  are  the  glory  of  English  typography. 

Among  the  publishing  printers  who  were  not  willing  to  abandon 
the  contest  we  must  cite,  in  the  first  place,  Messrs.  Cassell,  Petter,  & 
Galpin.  It  is  now  a  little  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  Mr.  John 
Cassell  offered  for  sale  the  Workingmaii s  Friend,  which  was  to  have 
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been  closely  followed  by  a  series  of  the  same  kind,  destined  to  supplant 
the  low  and  unhealthy  literature  indulged  in  at  that  time  by  the 
working  classes ;  and  to  raise  their  morale,  by  giving  them  in  varied 
shape  instructive  and  amusing  lessons,  rendered  additionally  attractive 
by  numerous  illustrations.  In  1855,  Mr.  Cassell  entered  into  part- 
nership with  Messrs.  Fetter  and  Galpin,  and  the  house  thus  solidly 
founded  continued  to  pursue  the  elevating  work  to  which  it  had  set 
itself  in  the  beginning.  It  is  unnecessary  to  here  enumerate  all  the 
publications  of  this  house,  so  we  shall  only  mention  those  which 
attract  our  special  attention.  We  cite,  first  of  all,  the  Illustrated 
Family  Bible,  of  which  already  the  enormous  number  of  300,000 
copies  have  been  printed  ;  continuing  the  list  with  Banyan's  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  the  Child's  Bible,  the  Bible  Educator,  and  particularly  the 
Holy  Bible,  with  illustrations  by  Dore,  all  of  which  have  enjoyed 
equal  success  with  the  first-mentioned  work.  If  we  now  occupy 
ourselves  with  educational  works  in  general,  we  must  cite,  in  the  first 
place,  the  Popular  Educator,  which  has,  without  contradiction,  rendered 
invaluable  service  to  the  laboring  class.  At  a  time  when  schools 
were  few  and  slimly  patronized,  and  scientific  publications  were  too 
rare  and  costly,  the  Public  Educator  was  by  its  low  price  placed 
within  the  reach  of  all  purses,  thus  enabling  the  less  wealthy  to 
acquire,  at  a  small  cost,  the  means  of  perfecting  themselves  in  all 
branches  of  knowledge.  Nothwithstanding  the  number,  literary  and 
scientific  character,  as  well  as  the  cheapness  of  the  publications  of  a 
similar  kind  provided  since  the  first  promulgation  of  the  Popular 
Educator,  the  editions  of  this  work  have  followed  one  another  in  rapid 
succession,  the  total  number  of  copies  printed  reaching  the  enormous 
figure  of  800,000.  The  Technical  Educator  then  appeared  as  a  com- 
plement to  the  foregoing  work,  comprising  a  complete  series  of 
technical  treatises,  which  enabled  the  workingman  to  acquire  an  exact 
theoretical  knowledge  on  a  great  number  of  subjects,  which  he,  as  a 
rule,  had  performed  by  routine  only.  A  method  of  ornamental  and 
other  designing,  to  say  nothing  of  practical  manuals,  complete  the 
collection  of  popular  educational  works  published  by  Messrs.  Cassell, 
Fetter,  &  Galpin.  The  History  of  England,  ^^  sale  of  which  amounts 
to  nearly  half  a  million  copies,  heads  the  list  of  another  line  of  works, 
with  illustrations  by  the  best  English  and  foreign  artists ;  this  series 
includes  Shakspeare,  the  Natural  History,  the  Household  Guide,  Illus- 
trated Lectures,  Gulliver's  Travels,  and  Robinson  Crusoe.  They  have 
recently  issued  the  Book  of  the  Horse,  Book  on  Poultry,  and,  finally, 
have  commenced  the  sale,  in  parts,  of  Picturesque  Europe,  a  publi- 
cation which  proves  beyond  a  peradventure  that  the  activity  of  this 
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house  has  not  been  relaxed  for  a  single  moment.  The  magazines  of 
Messrs.  Cassell,  Fetter,  &  Galpin  also  enjoy  a  well-merited  reputation, 
including  as  they  do  The  Quiver,  Cassell's  Magazine,  and  Little  Folks, 
the  latter  destined  to  be  a  popular  book  for  children.  Seven  hundred 
people  are  constantly  employed  in  their  establishment  at  Belle  Savage 
Yard,  and  in  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  activity  reigning  under 
their  management,  and  the  importance  of  their  operations,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  state  that  500,000  numbers  or  parts  of  journals  and  other 
periodical  publications  are  turned  out  on  their  premises  monthly. 

Messrs.  Bradbury,  Agnew,  &  Co.  occupied  in  the  transverse 
avenue  of  the  Main  Building  a  large  pavilion,  known  as  Punch's 
Pavilion,  Messrs.  Bradbury,  Agnew,  &  Co.  being  the  publishers  of 
the  humorous  journal  which  bears  this  name.  The  well-known  figure 
of  Punch  was  displayed  by  them  in  their  pavilion,  consisting  of  a 
small  polychrome  statue,  which  attracted  the  attention  of  all  visitors. 
The  reputation  of  Punch  is  universal,  and  without  going  too  far  it 
may  be  said  the  caricatures  and  text  of  these  papers  will  ultimately 
render  important  service  to  the  chroniclers  of  English  history  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  This  complete  work,  covering  as  it  does  a  period 
of  thirty-four  years,  and  consisting  of  seventeen  volumes,  contains 
the  best  designs  of  Tenniel  and  John  Leech.  The  Handy  Volumes, 
in  32mo,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Bradbury  &  Co.,  are  excellent  speci- 
mens of  English  book  publi.shing,  possessing  a  characteristic  nicety 
seldom  met  with  elsewhere.  They  are  carefully  printed  on  tinted 
paper,  and  furnisftied  with  pliant  and  durable  covers,  forming  an  en- 
semble so  complete  as  to  favorably  impress  all  lovers  of  books.  Let 
us  name  in  this  series  a  Bible  in  eleven  volumes,  and  a  Shakspeare 
in  thirteen  volumes,  combining  great  excellence  with  moderate  cost. 
We  will  not,  however,  leave  Messrs.  Bradbury  &  Co.  without  speaking 
of  their  English  Cyclopedia,  in  the  compilation  of  which  the  publishers 
have  been  assisted  by  the  most  eminent  men  known  to  literature  and 
science.  This  important  publication  forms  twelve  volumes  in  4to, 
containing  15,000  pages,  7000  wood-cuts,  and  an  atlas  of  44  colored 
plates,  presenting  a  valuable  ma.ss  of  information  to  the  student  as 
well  as  the  scientist. 

Messrs.  Crosby,  Lockwood,  &  Co.  exhibited  by  the  side  of  some 
great  works  on  architecture  and  public  works  their  admirable  collec- 
tion of  technological  treatises  by  Weale,  divided  into  three  distinct 
series,  viz.,  science,  education,  and  art. 

The  Sunday-School  Union  displayed  a  fine  series  of  books  for 
children,  workingmen,  and  Sunday-schools,  published  with  a  view  to 
disseminate  religious  intelligence. 
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The  publishers  of  the  two  great  English  illustrated  periodicals,  viz., 
The  Illustrated  London  News  and  Tlie  Graphic^  sought,  in  placing  them 
before  the  eyes  of  visitors  to  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  an  apprecia- 
tive acknowledgment  of  the  success  they  had  attained  by  an  exhibi- 
tion of  their  best  wood-engravings. 

The  Illustrated  London  News  is  one  of  the  oldest  illustrated  papers 
published  in  Europe,  and  has  rendered  great  service  to  the  art  of  en- 
graving on  wood  by  its  marked  progress  in  this  line.  It  has  for  nearly 
forty  years  kept  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  and,  we  may  say,  of  the 
world,  posted  on  all  prominent  events  of  the  day  almost  as  soon  as 
they  have  transpired. 

The  Graphic  counts  only  seven  years  of  existence,  but  has  taken 
since  its  first  issue  a  prominent  position  among  publications  of  this 
character.  It  does  not  confine  itself  alone  to  actuality  in  its  illustra- 
tions, but  embraces  also  art  within  the  scope  of  its  productions.  Thus 
we  find  by  the  side  of  character  sketches,  landscapes,  vivid  scenes 
from  the  late  wars,  and  excellent  reproductions  of  pictures  after  the 
best  masters.  The  proprietors  conceived  the  happy  idea  of  placing 
before  the  eyes  of  the  public  the  different  phases  which  a  design  on 
wood  has  to  undergo  in  being  engraved  and  printed,  which  proved 
in  very  truth  a  living  demonstration  of  the  manner  in  which  an  illus- 
trated paper  is  manufactured. 

The  geographical  establishment  of  Messrs.  W.  &  A.  K.  Johnston 
owes  a  great  deal  of  its  success  and  reputation  to  the  fact  that  its 
owners  are  publishers  and  scientific  men.  The  Royal  Atlas  of  Modem 
Geography,  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  A.  Keith  Johnston 
(deceased  a  few  years  ago),  is  considered  authority  in  matters  per* 
taining  to  geography,  and  is  universally  consulted.  It  embraces  fifty 
plates,  in  folio,  while  its  index  contains  150,000  geographical  names. 
The  Handy  Royal  Atlas  and  the  Cabinet  Atlas  are  abridged  editions 
of  the  foregoing  work.  By  the  side  of  their  publications  for  scientific 
men  and  students  a  series  of  classical  atlases  deserve  mention,  which 
reflect  great  credit  on  Messrs.  W.  &  A.  K.  Johnston.  They  are  en- 
graved, and  printed  in  color  with  marked  care,  and  combine  the  merit 
of  excellent  execution  with  cheapness ;  among  them  being  an  atlas 
containing  twenty-four  maps  in  4to,  costing  only  i  franc  and  25 
centimes.  Cabinet,  and  wall  maps  for  the  use  of  schools  complete 
the  series  of  publications  by  this  important  house. 

Mr.  John  Bartholomew,  of  Edinburgh,  displayed  good  specimens 
of  geographical  maps  and  plans,  engraved  and  printed  at  his  estab- 
lishment. 

Messrs.  Augener  &  Co.,  of  London,  exhibited  grand  works  of 
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classical  music  published  by  M.  Pauer,  as  well  as  an  edition  of  Mozart, 
Mendelssohn,  and  Schumann,  which  were  elegant  and  cheap. 

Messrs.  Novello,  Ewer,  &  Co.  exhibited  good  works  of  classical 
music,  and  re-editions  of  Italian  operas,  chiefly  printed  from  type;  in 
addition  to  which  they  displayed  a  curious  edition  of  the  Messiah 
of  Handel,  which  was  a  fac-simile  of  the  original  manuscript. 

We  will  conclude  by  mentioning  the  excellent  chromo-lithographic 
specimens  sent  by  Messrs.  Marcus  Ward  &  Co.,  consisting  of  albums 
for  children,  valentines,  religious  and  other  pictures.  All  prints 
published  by  this  house  bear  the  mark  of  good; taste  and  fine  execu- 
tion. 

This  review  would  be  incomplete  if  we  omitted  to  mention  the 
English  Colonies,  hence  we  take  up  Canada.  The  Government  of 
this  Province  devoted  a  large  space  to  their  educational  department, 
and  it  was  easy  to  judge  of  the  prosperous  condition  of  the  classical 
book-trade  of  the  Dominion.  It  seems  to  a  certain  extent  to  be 
modeled  after  the  American  system,  so  we  shall  not  again  dwell 
upon  the  various  readers,  geographical  and  arithmetical  works  ex- 
hibited. 

It  is  with  regret  that  we  noticed  the  absence  of  publishers  of  books 
in  the  French  language,  above  all  that  of  the  important  house  of 
J.  B.  RoLLAND  &  Son,  of  Montreal,  as  we  should  then  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  examining  specimens  of  work  printed  in  our  language, 
which  has  such  a  strong  hold  in  Lower  Canada. 

Among  the  exhibitors  of  classical  and  literary  works  of  good 
manufacture  we  noticed  The  Lovell  Printing  and  Publishing  Com- 
pany; J.  Campbell,  of  Toronto;  Hunter,  Rose,  &  Co.,  of  Toronto; 
and  A.  W.  C.  MacKinlay. 

A  large  atlas  published  by  Walker  &  Miles  is  worthy  our  atten- 
tion for  a  moment,  as  it  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  com- 
plete publication  on  the  geography  of  Canada,  and  is  full  of  useful 
information. 

Among  the  exhibits  of  the  Australian  Colonies  we  note  the 
Official  Reports  of  the  Government  of  Victoria,  an  account  of  the 
debate  of  the  Chambers  of  the  Government  of  Queensland,  and, 
finally,  a  great  work  on  the  animals  of  Australia,  displayed  by  Thomas 
Richards,  printer  to  the  Government  at  Sydney. 

In  substance,  the  publications  exhibited  by  the  English  book-trade 
were  too  limited  in  number  to  admit  of  comparison  with  others,  but 
were  displayed  in  sufficient  quantity,  however,  to  cause  a  regret  that 
the  typographical  industry,  one  of  the  most  flourishing  in  that  coun- 
try, was  not  more  largely  represented. 
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GERMAN  AND  AUSTRIAN   EMPIRES. 

The  prosperity  of  the  German  book-trade  dates  from  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  the  borders  of  the  Rhine  have  seen  the  birth  and  growth 
of  Gutenberg's  invention;  in  fact,  Germany  may  of  right  be  consid- 
ered the  cradle  of  typography,  and  the  date  of  1440,  displayed  on  the 
Catalogue  of  the  collective  exhibit  of  the  German  book-trade,  maybe 
looked  upon  by  Germans  with  legitimate  pride. 

To  the  cities  of  Strasburg  and  Mayence  is  due  the  credit  of  having 
first  sent  forth  the  typographers  who  instructed  the  people  of  France, 
England,  Italy,  Spain,  and  the  Netherlands  in  the  glories  of  their  art. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  there  were  held  at  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main  annual  fairs,  at  which  the  book-trade  was  largely  repre- 
sented, and  where  the  merchants  of  Europe  supplied  themselves  with 
books.  Soon  thereafter  Frankfort  gave  place  to  Leipsic,  which  latter 
place  became  definitely  the  great  German  book-mart,  and  remained 
a  point  of  union  for  the  various  Germanic  countries,  which,  from  a 
political  point  of  view,  were  at  that  time  so  much  divided.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  all  publishers  of  books,  maps, 
music,  or  prints,  as  well  as  retailers,  formed  a  large  corporation,  with 
their  centre  of  action  and  meeting  at  Leipsic;  and  it  is  this  city, 
indeed,  which  receives  all  orders  for  books  from  the  different  parts 
of  Germany  and  foreign  countries,  and  from  which  the  sub-orders 
for  the  various  publishers  are  issued.  An  annual  fair  held  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Paques  brings  together  the  whole  book-trade,  and 
by  a  common  rule  all  old  accounts  are  here  settled  and  new  ones 
opened. 

In  1875,  4616  publishers  or  retailers  were  in  correspondence  with 
one  another  through  the  medium  of  Leipsic;  3473  of  this  number 
belonging  to  Germany,  563  to  Austria-Hungary,  and  580  to  other 
countries.  One  of  the  direct  consequences  of  this  concentration  of 
the  productions  of  the  book-trade  in  the  hands  of  a  few  commission 
houses  is  the  dissemination  of  the  publications  of  a  relatively  large 
number  of  publishers,  located  in  all  points  of  Germany,  even  in  the 
smallest  places.  The  three  chief  centres  of  publication  are  Leipsic, 
Berlin,  and  Stuttgart ;  but  the  preponderance  of  their  productions,  so 
far  as  numbers  are  concerned,  is  not  so  considerable  as  might  at  first 
be  inferred ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  dwindles  down  to  relatively  small 
proportions.  For  some  years  the  average  number  of  new  works  pub- 
lished annually  in  Germany  has  reached  12,000,  and  the  amount  of 
business  done  in  books  varies  from  seventy-five  to  eighty-five  millions 
of  francs,  this  being  exclusive  of  papers,  journals,  and  periodicals 
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forwarded  by  mail,  not  to  mention  other  publications  of  which  no 
account  can  be  kept. 

The  publishers  of  Leipsic,  who  seem  to  have  systematically 
abstained  from  exhibiting  at  Vienna,  made  up  for  this  deficiency 
in  a  striking  manner  at  Philadelphia.  The  souvenirs  in  the  shape  of 
diplomas  of  honor  awarded  to  the  collective  exhibits  of  the  book- 
trade  of  Stuttgart,  and  the  "  Cercle  de  la  Librairie"  of  Paris,  no 
doubt  served  the  excellent  purpose  of  arousing  the  German  pub- 
lishers en  masse  to  action.  The  "  Borsenverein"  (Exchange  Associa- 
tion) of  Leipsic  took  the  initiative  in  this  movement,  and  157  of  its 
members  answered  the  pressing  appeal  for  the  formation  of  a  power- 
ful collective  exhibit.  Funds  were  voted  by  those  interested  in  the 
organization  of  this  exhibition,  and  the  Imperial  Government  itself 
came  to  their  aid  by  granting  them  an  important  subsidy.  All  in- 
dustries connected  with  the  book-trade  were  worthily  represented  at 
the  Centennial  Exhibition,  viz.,  type-founders,  publishers  of  music, 
engravers  on  wood,  stereotypers,  and  chromo-lithographers.  The 
Exhibition  Committee  had  their  headquarters  at  Leipsic,  under  the 
presidency  of  Mr.  Lorck,  the  judicious  manager  of  the  Annals  of 
Typography,  whose  competency  was  so  clearly  shown  and  appreciated 
at  Vienna  by  the  book-trade.  The  Committee  had  prepared  and 
printed  with  great  care  a  catalogue  containing,  after  the  name  of  each 
house  that  participated,  a  summary  of  their  principal  publications. 
The  pavilion  in  which  the  productions  of  the  German  book-trade 
were  displayed  was  constructed  under  the  direction  of  this  Com- 
mittee. The  busts  of  Gutenberg,  Albert  Diirer,  and  Sennefelder 
personified  as  it  were  the  arts  of  printing,  engraving  on  wood,  and 
lithography,  calling  vividly  to  mind  those  glorious  names  of  Ger- 
many. The  books  were  exhibited  on  tables  or  shelves,  accessible  to 
all,  and  could  be  looked  through  or  examined  at  leisure  by  the 
visitors.  Although  the  pavilion  was  large,  it  was  not  sufficiently 
spacious  for  the  accommodation  of  so  great  a  number  of  volumes, 
and  it  was  almost  impossible  to  establish  within  its  walls  a  perfect 
and  methodical  classification,  and  thus  research  often  became  diffi- 
cult. Another  criticism  may  be  indulged  in :  if  the  exhibition  was 
as  complete  as  possible  from  a  collective  point  of  view,  and  if  it  fur- 
nished all  that  was  desired  for  giving  a  good  idea  of  the  ensemble, 
it  became  less  satisfactory  to  those  who  approached  it  with  the  inten- 
tion of  examining  separately  the  productions  of  each  important  house. 
For  the  purpose  of  serving  as  a  basis  for  the  decisions  of  the  Judges 
on  the  merits  of  each  individual  exhibitor  it  was  decidedly  insuffi- 
cient, and,  moreover,  had  not  been  arranged  with  that  intent.      We 
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regret,  therefore,  that  certain  great  pubHshers  did  not  make  a  special 
and  more  complete  display  by  the  side  of  their  contributions  to  the 
collective  exhibit,  as  by  this  means  they  would  have  enabled  us  to 
study  and  compare  more  thoroughly  their  publications,  which  were, 
so  to  speak,  mingled  with  others  of  the  collective  exhibit.  Another 
cause  for  regret  is  the  fact  that  the  German  book-trade  did  not  exhibit 
collectively  in  order  to  obtain  a  single  award,  but  each  participant 
took  individually  a  part  in  the  contest. 

We  shall  first  speak  of  the  Messrs.  Brockhaus,  of  Leipsic,  whose 
reputation  is  universal.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  establish- 
ments in  existence.  They  concentrate  in  their  manufactory  all  the 
industries  connected  with  book-making,  with  the  single  exception  of 
paper-production.  By  the  side  of  their  typographical  printing-office, 
where  twenty-five  steam-  and  ten  hand-presses  are  employed,  may  be  ■ 
found  type-foundries,  lithographic  and  copper-plate  printing-offices, 
workshops  for  engraving  on  wood  and  copper-plate,  and  for  the  pro- 
duction of  stereotypes  and  electrotypes,  as  well  as  binding.  This 
house  was  established  in  1805  by  F.  A.  Brockhaus.  It  keeps  grow- 
ing yearly,  and,  in  addition  to  the  sale  of  its  own  publications,  it  does 
an  immense  commission  business.  One  of  its  chief  publications  is 
the  Conversations  Lexicon,  a  universal  encyclopedia  in  fifteen  volumes 
in  8vo,  which  has  a  place  in  nearly  every  library  in  Germany.  This 
dictionary,  now  in  its  twelfth  edition,  has  had  a  sale  of  more  than 
300,000  copies,  and  has  served  as  a  model  for  similar  publications 
compiled  in  other  countries.  The  Bilder  Atlas  (Pictorial  Atlas),  a 
complete  iconography  of  science  and  art,  comprising  eight  volumes 
of  plates  and  two  of  text,  may  be  considered  the  complementary 
appendix  to  the  Conversation's  Lexicon.  Among  other  great  illustrated 
works  we  cite  the  Goethe,  Schiller,  and  Lessing  Galleries,  published  in 
three  different  series,  the  Travels  of  Rohlf  and  Schweinfurth  in  Africa, 
and  the  history  of  the  Great  German  Expedition  to  the  North  Pole. 
All  branches  of  literature  and  science  are  represented  in  the  Cata- 
logue of  Messrs.  Brockhaus,  foreign  literature  not  being  omitted,  as 
we  find  by  the  side  of  a  library  of  the  German  classics  a  highly- 
interesting  collection  of  works  by  the  best  Italian,  Spanish,  Portu- 
guese, Polish,  and  Dutch  authors. 

The  house  of  Cotta,  in  Stuttgart,  dates  as  far  back  as  1640,  since 
which  time  this  important  house  has  had  the  honor  of  publishing  the 
works  of  nearly  all  the  great  German  writers.  Up  to  a  few  years 
ago  it  possessed  the  exclusive  right  of  publishing  the  works  of 
Schiller  and  Goethe.  An  interesting  series  of  good  editions  in  vari- 
ous sizes  of  these  two  great  German  classics  figured  prominently  in 
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the  exhibit  of  the  house  of  Cotta.  The  finely-illustrated  editions  of 
Goethe's  Faust  and  Reinecke  Fuchs,  after  designs  by  Kaulbach,  and 
of  Little  Bare-Foot,  by  Auerbach,  should  not  be  overlooked.  The 
Cottas,  like  Brockhaus,  do  their  own  manufacturing,  beside  being 
the  proprietors  of  the  celebrated  Augsburg  Gazette. 

The  name  of  Tauchnitz  is  well  known  to  readers  of  English  litera- 
ture. Their  collection  of  British  Authors,  comprising  more  than  six- 
teen hundred  volumes,  is  spread  over  all  countries  outside  the  British 
possessions,  and  commands  an  extensive  sale.  Their  series  of  best 
editions  of  Greek  and  Latin  classics  also  enjoys  a  world-wide  repu- 
tation. The  collection  of  dictionaries,  especially  the  Technological 
Dictionary  of  Tollhausen,  of  Bibles  in  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Latin, 
especially  the  Monwnenta  Sacra,  by  Tischendorf,  deserves  special 
mention. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  pairts  of  the  collective  exhibit  was 
without  exception  that  of  Justus  Perthes,  of  Gotha,  and  of  his  Geo- 
logical Institute,  consisting  in  part  of  the  Atlas  of  Stieler  and  Sydow, 
the  large  maps  of  Petermann,  which  would,  if  studied,  lead  us  into 
the  domain  of  science,  rather  than  that  of  the  book-trade ;  but  we 
must  speak  in  high  terms  of  the  engraving  and  printing  of  these  fine 
publications.  We  must  not  overlook  the  Geographische  Mittheilungen 
of  Dr.  Petermann,  which  rank  among  the  most  useful  works  pub- 
lished by  Justus  Perthes,  as  does  also  the  Almanach  de  Gotha,  which 
counts  one  hundred  and  fourteen  years  of  existence,  and  contains 
valuable  information  for  the  present  and  future. 

Germany  is  the  country  where  publications  concerning  bibliog- 
raphy are  the  objects  of  close  study  and  deep  research.  By  the 
side  of  the  Borsenblatt,  which  enumerates  all  new  works  as  soon  as 
they  are  published,  were  grouped  a  great  number  of  journals  and 
catalogues  which  appear  periodically. 

The  Complete  Catalogue  of  Kayser  ( Vollstdndiges  Bucher  Lexikori), 
published  by  Weigl,  forms  eighteen  volumes,  comprising  all  books 
published  in  Germany  from  the  year  1750  to  1870;  we  also  name 
the  Classified  Catalogues  of  HinriChs,  the  Address  Buch  of  Schulz, 
and,  finally,  the  Annals  of-  Typography ,  a  periodical  magazine,  and 
one  of  the  most  important  organs  of  the  book-industry,  established 
by  Mr.  Lorck,  who,  by  the  way,  took  a  most  active  part  in  the 
formation  of  this  collective  exhibit. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  give  a  review  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
seven  German  houses  who  participated  in  the  collective  exhibit,  so 
we  shall  content  ourselves  with  naming  only  the  most  important 
among  them,  commencing  with  Ackermann,  of  Munich,  the  great 
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publisher  of  illustrated  works,  among  them  Treasures  of  the  Royal 
Chapel,  embellished  with  numerous  chromo-lithographs. 

J.  G.  Bach,  of  Leipsic,  exhibited  the  National  Costumes  of  Ger- 
many, illustrated  by  many  colored  plates. 

We  particularly  cite  the  names  of  Engelmann,  of  Leipsic,  for  the 
Papyros  Ebers ;  Fischer,  of  Cassel,  for  the  Palceontographica ;  G.  W. 
Seitz,  of  Wandsbeck  for  the  fine  colored  plates  entitled  Scenery  of  the 
Nile ;  Wagner,  of  Berlin,  for  the  good  reproductions  of  the  Water- 
colors  of  Hildebrandt ;  and  Weigel,  for  his  architectural  works. 
Finally,  the  important  houses  of  Durr,  Otto  Spamer,  Engelhorn, 
Grote,  and  Baedeker,  whose  editions  of  illustrated  works  are  justly 
appreciated. 

With  regard  to  geographical  publications,  it  would  be  unjust  to 
forget  Reimer,  of  Berlin,  publisher  of  Kiepert's  excellent  Atlas;  and 
Ernst  Schotte,  who  exhibited  a  collection  of  very  cheap  globes. 

The  Illustrirte  Zeitung  (Illustrated  News)  of  Leipsic,  the  Daheim 
(At  Home),  and  the  Bazar  (The  Bazar).  This  latter,  the  great  Ger- 
man journal  of  fashions,  is  translated  and  reproduced  in  all  languages. 
These  three  journals  were  admirable  specimens  of  the  illustrated 
periodical  press  of  the  country. 

Finally,  the  music-trade  was  splendidly  represented  by  the  impor- 
tant house  of  Breitkopf  &  Hartel,  which  exhibited  by  the  side  of 
excellent  cheap  editions  the  complete  and  magnificent  works,  in  folio, 
of  Bach,  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  and  Mozart. 

With  the  regretable  non-participation  of  some  important  houses, 
such  as  those  of  Decker,  Teubner,  Bruckmann,  Giesecke,  and  Dev- 
rient,  the  collective  exhibit  of  Leipsic  presented  an  ensemble  as  com- 
plete as  possible.  If  it  did  not  place  within  the  reach  of  visitors  a 
sufficient  number  of  elements  for  appreciating  the  merits  of  each  indi- 
vidual exhibitor,  a  single  glance  would  enable  them  to  judge  of  the 
state  of  the  book-trade  in  Germany. 

The  printing  was  generally  good;  the  excellences  and  defects 
noticeable  at  former  Exhibitions  remained  the  same. 

If  it  be  a  reproach  to  the  German  typographers  that  they  have  not 
as  yet  adopted  the  Roman  type,  except  for  some  scientific  works,  still 
adhering  to  the  Gothic,  we  must  at  least  thank  them  for  sparing  no 
effort  in  the  correction  and  careful  printing  of  the  text. 

The  German  binding  does  not  possess  the  tasteful  simplicity  which 
characterizes  the-  English  covers,  but  we  have  met  with  remarkable 
results  in  engraving  on  wood  and  printing  in  color. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  German  book-trade  has,  so  to  speak, 
divided  its  forces,  and  has  not,  like  the  "  Cercle  de  la  Librairie"  of 
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Paris,  competed  for  a  single  and  unique  award,  as  in  that  event  the 
Judges  might  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  doing  justice  to  this  im- 
posing collective  manifestation. 

The  Austrian  book-dealers,  in  reality,  took  no  particular  steps 
towards  displaying  their  productions  at  Philadelphia. 

The  works  which  were  in  position  for  examination  formed  part  of 
the  exhibit  of  the  architects  and  civil  engineers  of  Vienna,  and  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  fine  books,  printed  with  great  care,  and  containing 
elegant  plates.  They  treated  principally  of  technology,  public  works, 
and  architecture,  bearing  the  names  of  such  great  Austrian  publishers 
as  Gerolt,  Lehmann  &  Wentzel,  Ernst  &  Korn,  and  Waldheim. 

NETHERLANDS. 

The  collective  exhibit  of  the  Dutch  book-trade  offered  a  most 
complete  and  interesting  ensemble,  and,  moreover,  it  was  displayed 
in  such  a  way  as  to  facilitate  study  and  research.  The  ideas  which 
governed  the  organization  of  this  Exhibition  were  presented  in  a 
preface  to  the  Catalogue  printed  in  8vo,  which  was  systematically 
arranged,  embodying  a  list  of  126  book-publishers  who  took  part  in 
the  contest.  The  order  of  the  Catalogue  was  followed  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  books  themselves  in  the  show-cases,  each  volume  being 
numbered,  and  having  its  price  marked  opposite  the  title-page.  With 
very  few  exceptions,  the  Committee  had  only  admitted  books  of 
decidedly  Dutch  origin. 

If  we  follow  in  our  examination  the  order  adopted  in  the  Cata- 
logue, we  find  first  of  all  the  interesting  bibliographical  publications 
of  Brinkman,  and  good  histories  of  the  typographic  art.  Among  the 
religious  publications  was  a  fine  edition  of  the  Bible,  with  illustrations 
by  Gustave  Dore,  which  was  an  excellent  specimen  of  text-printing 
and  engraving. 

The  Monography  of  the  Island  of  Borneo,  by  Schwaner ;  the  Bibli- 
otheca  Ichthyologica  et  Piscatoria,  by  Bosgoed ;  the  grand  Treatise  on 
Zoology,  by  Burgersderk,  were  works  illustrated  by  numerous  plates, 
mostly  in  colors,  and  did  great  credit  to  these  publishers  of  scientific 
books.  Let  us  also  name  the  publications  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Amsterdam,  and  the  Illustrated  Encyclopedia,  by  Brinkman. 

Dutch  literature  was  represented  by  a  veritable  monument, — the 
complete  works  of  the  poet  Vondel,  the  Dutch  Shakspeare,  which 
were  printed  and  published  with  the  utmost  care  by  Binger  Brothers, 
of  Amsterdam.  This  edition  forms  twelve  large  volumes  in  8vo,  and 
contains  fine  engravings  by  the  best  Dutch  artists.     Let  us  not  forget 
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the  cheap  collection,  published  by  Thieme,  of  the  best  Dutch  novel- 
ists, at  the  head  of  whom  stands  J.  van  Lennep,  the  celebrated  author 
of  the  Adventures  of  Ferdinand  Huyck. 

The  Art  Library  embraced  chiefly  fine  works,  containing  etchings 
and  chromo-lithographs  after  the  great  Dutch  or  Flemish  masters. 
The  greater  part  of  these  works,  notably  the  one  bearing  for  title 
Dutch  School,  testifies  to  the  great  progress  made  by  chromo-lithog- 
raphy  in  the  Netherlands. 

Numerous  educational  and  instructive  works,  and  an  interesting 
collection  of  newspapers  of  large  circulation,  were  likewise  exhibited, 
and  their  mention  must  terminate  the  rapid  review  to  which  we  have 
subjected  the  collective  exhibit  of  the  Dutch  book-trade. 

The  exhibition  convinced  us  that  the  glorious  traditions  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  still  live  in  the  land  that  boasts 
the  glory  of  having  given  birth  to  the  Elzevirs. 

The  decisions  of  the  Judges  have  been  most  favorable  to  the  Dutch 
Book-Trade  Association,  and  it  is  with  pleasure  we  make  known  this 
praise,  which  in  a  great  measure  is  due  to  the  efforts  of  Messrs.  Thieme 
van  Kampen,  Brinkman,  Bromoer,  Van  Dyck,  and  Van  Holkema, 
the  originators  of  this  exhibition. 

BELGIUM. 

We  have  little  to  say  about  the  Belgian  book-printers  and  dealers, 
of  whom  only  a  small  number  were  represented  at  the  Centennial 
Exhibition.  We  name,  with  pleasure,  some  notable  exceptions  to 
the  rule,  who,  however,  to  our  regret,  seem  to  have  entered  as  non- 
contestants. 

The  publisher  Dessain,  of  Malines,  sent  his  works  of  Catholic 
liturgy,  his  collection  of  prayer-  and  other  religious  books,  many  of 
which,  particularly  the  missals  and  the  breviaries,  printed  in  black 
and  red,  bore  witness  to  good  ordinary  manufacture,  and  were  worthy 
of  commendation. 

The  house  of  Manceaux,  of  Mons,  established  in  1772,  publishes 
in  addition  to  books  of  primary  and  secondary  instruction,  medical 
and  scientific  works. 

Callevaert,  of  Brussels,  is  the  publisher  of  methods  of  penman' 
ship  and  reading,  as  well  as  of  other  books  pertaining  to  primary 
instruction. 

Finally,  an  important  place  was  reserved  for  architectural  and  art 
literature,  published  by  J.  Claesen,  of  Brussels,  including,  among 
other  important  works,  the  Examples  of  Architecture,  the  Picturesque 
Flora,  the  Decorative  Pictures,  of  Carpay,  and,  above  all,  the  Book  of 
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Ornaments,  by  Lienard,  the  etched  plates  of  which  are  remarkably 
well  executed. 

SWITZERLAND. 

The  Helvetian  Confederation  had  a  large  portion  of  its  exhibition 
devoted  to  education  proper,  and  in  this  department  were  found  the 
productions  of  typography  and  the  book-trade. 

The  most  interesting  collection  of  classical  works  exhibited  were 
those  published  by  Schultess,  of  Zurich;  Christen,  of  Aarau ; 
Dalp,  of  Berne ;  Huber,  of  Frauenfeld ;  and  Orell,  Fussli,  &  Co., 
of  Zurich. 

The  "  Alpenclub,"  of  Berne,  sent  its  Annual,  published  for  twelve 
years,  and  containing  excellent  maps  of  the  principal  districts  visited 
by  ascensionists,  notably  those  of  the  Valais,  the  environs  of  Mar- 
tiguy,  and  of  Zermatt. 

Agaiii  we  have  to  refer  to  a  regretable  absence  on  the  part  of 
Messrs.  Benziger  Brothers,  of  Einsiedeln,  proprietors  of  the  largest 
typographical  establishment  in  Switzerland.  It  was  to  be  hoped  that 
the  extensive  business  relations  existing  between  this  house  and  the 
United  States  would  have  inclined  the  former  to  display  its  highly- 
appreciated  works. 

We  can  simply  mention  cartography,  which,  although  holding  a 
first-class  rank,  was  unfortunately  represented  by  a  ve.ry  few  speci- 
mens handed  to  the  Judges  of  Group  XXVIII.  for  examination. 

ITALY. 

The  Italian  book-trade  was  represented  by  a  few  publishers  only, 
among  whom  figured  Brigola,  of  Milan,  with  classical  and  scientific 
works,  and  Gravina,  of  Palermo,  with  a  richly-decorated  monograph 
upon  the  Cathedral  of  Monreale. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  exhibition  by  some  publishers  of  music 
was  worthy  our  attention.  LucA  sent  good  editions  of  the  operas  of 
Verdi  and  Donizetti,  but  T.  Ricordi,  of  Milan,  deserves  to  be  named 
first.  The  house  was  established  more  than  sixty  years  ago  by 
Giovanni  Ricordi,  father  o'f  the  present  manager,  who  created,  so  to 
speak,  the  music-trade  in  Italy.  He  went  through  his  apprentice- 
ship in  Germany,  and  the  first  piece  published  by  him  was  of  his 
own  handiwork.  The  names  of  the  most  illustrious  musicians  are 
embodied  in  the  Catalogue  of  Ricordi's  house,  such  as  Bellini,  Doni- 
zetti, Mercadante,  Meyerbeer,  the  brothers  Ricci,  and  Verdi.  The 
cheap  editions  published  by  this  house  are  remarkable  for  their  neat- 
ness in  engraving  and  print,  being' alone  sufficient  to  justify  their 
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world-wide,  reputation.  M.  Ricordi  is  also  the  editor  of  an  esteemed 
periodical  magazine,  the  Musical  Gazette  of  Milan,  employing  con- 
stantly more  than  two  hundred  hands,  either  for  engraving  or  work- 
ing typographical  and  lithographic  presses.  This  house  since  its 
beginning  has  published  45,000  musical  works,  written  by  more  than 
2000  Italian  or  foreign  composers. 

SWEDEN. 

The  exhibit  of  the  Central  Printing  Establishment,  of  Stock- 
holm, sufficed  to  impress  every  one  favorably  with  the  actual  state  of 
Swedish  typography.  The  works  issued  by  this  house  commend 
themselves  to  favorable  notice  from  the  evident  care  taken  in  printing 
the  text,  as  well  as  in  the  engravings,  while  the  specimens  of  color- 
printing  were  very  good.  This  establishment  occupies  a  prominent 
place  as  an  industrial  house,  although  it  boasts  only  a  few  years' 
existence.  It  employs  twelve  typographical  and  four  lithographic 
presses,  and  possesses  a  bindery  and  foundry.  The  annual  business 
done  by  the  house  amounts  to  800,000  francs. 

Messrs.  Key,  Axel,  &  Retzius,  of  Stockholm,  exhibited  interesting 
works  on  medicine,  containing  fine  plates. 

NORWAY. 

Norway  was  represented  by  Jensen,  of  Christiania,  publisher  of 
illustrated  works;  by  Beutzen,  of  the  same  city,  who  exhibited  a 
well-printed  Russo-Norwegian  grammar ;  and,  finally,  by  the  Asso- 
ciation OF  Norwegian  Tourists,  in  whose  show-case  were  displayed 
a  collection  of  annuals,  and  an  excellent  orographical  map  of  Nor- 
way. 

RUSSIA. 

In  the  Russian  section  we  met  with  a  few  exhibitors  only,  who 
displayed  productions  of  the  printing  and  book  trade.  Our  thanks 
are,  therefore,  all  the  more  due  to  these  few  publishers  who,  by  their 
participation  in  the  contest,  enabled  us  to  examine  Russian  books. 

The  most  prominent  among  them  was  Wolf,  who  displayed  good 
-illustrated  works,  printed  in  his  establishment  at  St.  Petersburg. 

Unger,  of  Warsaw,  exhibited  his  illustrated  periodical  magazine; 
and  Jurgensen,  of  Moscow,  represented  the  art  of  printing  music. 

The  geographical  publications  of  Colonel  Illyne  deserve  special 
mention,  and  everybody  interested  in  cartography  in  France  will, 
-without  doubt,  remember  the  success  achieved  in  1875,  at  the  Geo- 
graphical Congress,  by  the  atlas  and  large  maps  published  by  this 
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house.     The  effect  produced  at  Philadelphia  was  not  less  striking, 
and  there  also  his  success  was  complete. 

We  will  not  leave  Russia  before  speaking  of  the  Establishment 
FOR  THE  Manufacture  of  State  Paper.  About  2000  hands  are 
employed  in  this  great  national  industry,  either  in  the  manufacture 
of  filigree  paper  or  working  at  more  than  fifty  mechanical  presses. 
All  processes  known  to  heliography,  engraving,  and  electrotyping 
are  put  in  practice  here  with  the  greatest  skill. 

BRAZIL   AND   THE   ARGENTINE   REPUBLIC. 

South  America  is  yet  a  new  country,  so  far  as  the  art  of  typography 
is  concerned,  and  has  allowed  her  neighbors  of  the  North  to  leave 
her  far  behind  in  the  book-industry;  but  it  would  be  unjust  to  over- 
look the  efforts  which  have  been  made  or  to  deny  them  just  com- 
mendation. 

The  National  Printing  Office,  at  Rio  Janeiro,  renders  useful 
service  to  the  Imperial  Government  of  Brazil  by  printing  the  Official 
Gazette  and  the  Collection  of  Laws  and  Reports.  Their  ordinary 
printing  is  satisfactory,  and  we  also  noticed  good  specimens  of 
stereotyping. 

The  Artistic  Institute  exhibited  works  on  the  Birds  of  Brazil, 
and  on  its  railroads,  which  were  embellished  with  chromo-lithographic 
plates. 

The  houses  of  Laemmert  and  Alves  displayed  scientific  and 
educational  books. 

Finally,  Leuzinger,  of  Rio,  distinguished  himself  by  creditable 
specimens  of  ordinary  printing,  and  by  industrial  and  commercial 
publications. 

So  far  as  the  Argentine  Republic  is  concerned,  the  Department 
OF  Public  Instruction  sent  a  collection  of  Official  Reports,  and 
works  on  science  and  education,  finance,  and  jurisprudence. 

The  printing  of  these  works  was,  as  a  rule,  satisfactory,  but  the 
publishers  should  be  reprimanded  for  using  paper  of  inferior  quality, 
which  is  a  great  obstacle  to  the  good  results  that  might  otherwise 
be  obtained. 

In  concluding  this  review  of  the  printing  and  publishing  exhibit 
at  Philadelphia,  shall  we  look  back  over  the  ground  traversed  in 
order  to  ascertain  what  part  each  nation  took  in  this  great  inter- 
national contest,  in  so  far  as  the  book-industry  is  concerned?  This 
would  indeed  be  a  difficult  task,  as  even  where  typography  was 
met  with  at  the   Centennial    Exhibition,  its  conditions  were  such 
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as  to  render  judgment  on  the  display  as  a  whole  almost  impossible. 
We  should  not  go  to  such  an  Exhibition  as  that  held  at  Philadel- 
phia to  decide  what  nation  occupied  the  foremost  place  in  the  rank 
of  contestants,  for  the  following  reasons,  viz. :  It  is  too  far  from  all 
the  great  historical  centres  of  production,  and  too  little  surrounded 
with  information  and  the  exact  guarantees  such  a  contest  should 
command.  Under  the  circumstances  as  they  existed  at  Philadelphia, 
the  formation  of  a  decision  on  this  point  was  out  of  the  question, 
and  precluded  the  possibility  of  comparison. 

The  representation  at  Philadelphia  was  very  unequal ;  the  book- 
printers  of  England,  for  instance,  abstaining  systematically  from 
exhibiting,  which  fact  we  have  already  alluded  to. 

In  France,  Germany,  and  Holland  the  exhibits  covered  to  a  certain 
extent  the  too  numerous  abstentions,  but  if  these  exhibits  had  the 
advantage  of  presenting  a  picture  of  the.  whole,  they  were,  on  the 
other  hand,  too  limited  to  allow  a  serious  investigator,  or  one  per- 
fectly familiar  with  the  subject,  to  sift  thoroughly  all  questions  pre- 
sented, and  to  study  all  individual  merits. 

The  number  of  awards  distributed  respectively  to  each  country 
cannot  be  considered  a  criterion  of  absolute  merit,  and  in  order  to 
convince  our  readers  of  this  fact  we  have  only  to  state  that  the  157 
houses  forming  part  of  the  collective  exhibit  of  Leipsic  competed 
separately  for  awards,  while  the  "  Cercle  de  la  Librairie"  of  Paris, 
representing  47  exhibitors,  and  the  Dutch  Book-Trade  Association, 
comprising  126  book-printers  and  publishers,  entered  in  competition 
for  a  single  medal  only. 

We  can,  therefore,  simply  state  the  acquired  results  in  this  direction, 
without  trying  to  compare  the  same. 

The  conclusions  arrived  at  by  our  inquiries  are  confined  to  two : 
First,  that  the  old  superiority  of  France  in  a  great  many  points  has 
appeared  to  us  as  undeniable  as  ever,  especially  in  the  great  elegance 
of  her  editions,  and  in  works  on  architecture,  art  applied  to  industry, 
and  public  works,  which  defy  comparison ;  and  it  may  be  said  with 
some  pride  that  this  superiority  was  also  maintained  by  a  consistency 
in  the  ensemble  presented  by  the  exhibit  of  the  "  Cercle  de  la  Librairie," 
which  was  full  of  good  taste  and  harmony. 

The  other  conclusion,  more  general,  and  no  less  encouraging,  is, 
that  if  we  continue  to  keep  our  rank,  our  rivals  have  not  relaxed 
their  efforts.  The  German  book-trade,  with  its  imposing  and  com- 
pact display,  chiefly  of  scientific  publications,  the  English  book-trade 
with  its  standard  elegance,  the  American  book-trade  with  its  variety 
and  richness,  above  all  in  matters  of  primary  education,  and  its  bold- 
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ness,  the  Dutch  book-trade  with  its  persevering  solidity,  all  presented 
appropriate  merits.  Surely,  an  industry  which  renovates  and  per- 
fects itself  with  such  an  unceasing  activity  has  no  reason  to  fear  a 
downfall.  The  typographical  art  grows  daily,  and  the  book-trade 
understands  and  fulfills  better  and  better  its  great  civilizing  mission. 


LEADING  FEATURES  OF  THE  EDUCATIONAL  EXHIBIT, 

BY  J.  M.  GREGORY. 

The  primary  object  of  fairs  and  exhibitions  like  this  of  the  Cen- 
tennial, was  to  exhibit  the  merchantable  products  of  industry.  It 
was  a  happy  after-thought  to  make  them  exhibitions  also  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  hence  to  include  the  various  representations  of  national  life 
and  progress,  and,  above  all,  of  national  education.  It  was  peculiarly 
fit  that  this  should  constitute  a  main  feature  of  the  Centennial  Exhi- 
bition, since  this  Exhibition  had  as  a  leading  aim  to  show  the  progress 
of  the  American  people  during  the  hundred  years  of  their  history  as 
an  independent  nation. 

Several  circumstances  conspired  to  render  the  educational  exhibit 
less  extensive  and  complete  than  it  should  have  been.  First,  the  un- 
certainty that  hung  over  the  enterprise,  both  as  to  its  national  char- 
acter and  as  to  its  final  success,  discouraged  all  early  attempts  to 
prepare  elaborate  and  extensive  exhibits.  A  few  believed  and  worked, 
but  up  to  January  i,  1876,  few  were  interested,  and  little  was  under- 
taken or  expected.  Second,  this  silence  and  apathy  on  the  part  of 
the  school-men  left  the  Commission  uncertain  as  to  the  space,  if  any, 
which  might  be  wanted  for  educational  exhibits  ;  and  as  other  appli- 
cations became  numerous  and  urgent,  no  suitable  or  sufficient  room 
was  reserved  for  education.  Hence  resulted  the  unfortunate  crowding 
of  the  school  exhibits  into  narrow  and  high  galleries,  too  meagre  for 
the  material  and  too  difficult  of  access.  This  concerned,  of  course, 
only  the  United  States,  the  foreign  nations  making  room  for  education 
among  their  other  national  exhibits.  Third,  the  want  of  any  generally 
accepted  and  well-understood  plan  of  co-operation  prevented  any 
systematic  collection  of  material.  Several  States  were  without  any 
representation  whatever,  and  in  no  State  was  the  representation  full 
and  adequate.  Many  of  the  oldest  and  best  established  schools  of 
the  country  were  unknown  in  the  Exhibition. 

But  notwithstanding  all  these  hindrances  and  failures,  the  educa- 
tional exhibits  from  the  United  States  outnumbered,  if  they  did  not 
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outrank,  those  of  any  former  Exhibition.  Had  they  been  collected 
in  one  building,  where  they  might  have  been  properly  displayed,  they 
would  have  been  impressive  by  their  mass,  if  not  also  by  their  various 
excellences. 

The  educational  exhibits  from  foreign  nations  were  less  in  number, 
and,  perhaps,  also,  less  varied  in  character,  than  might  have  been 
expected.  The  special  school  exhibits  from  Germany  and  Austria, 
whose  magnificent  displays  at  Vienna  had  attracted  so  much  attention, 
were  small  and  inadequate.  France  and  England  also  showed  but 
little  to  indicate  the  vigorous  educational  movements  which  are  now 
going  forward  in  those  countries.  But  the  exhibits  from  Sweden  and 
Norway,  Belgium,  Holland,  Switzerland,  Brazil,  Spain,  Canada,  and 
Russia  were  of  marked  value  and  interest,  affording  to  the  observer 
means  for  a  clear  insight  into  the  educational  facilities  and  methods 
of  these  several  peoples. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  there  is  an  inherent  difficulty  in  exhibiting 
the  educational  work  of  any  country  without  the  presence  of  teachers 
or  schools.  Manufactures,  machinery,  and  the  various  products  of 
the  useful  arts  are  readily  exposed  to  the  observation  of  mankind. 
They  are  the  final  results  sought  for  in  their  several  departments,  and 
their  excellences  are  obvious  to  the  senses  of  those  who  examine 
them.  But  the  final  product  of  education  rests  in  the  minds  of  the 
persons  educated.  The  specimens  of  the  work  of  pupils  show  only 
in  part  the  real  quality  and  extent  of  their  education.  Still,  much 
may  be  done  to  exhibit  the  scope  and  excellence  of  a  school  system 
by  the  appliances  provided  for  instruction,  the  programmes  of  study, 
and  the  results  as  seen  in  pupils'  work.  The  value  of  this  last  part 
of  an  exhibit  is,  however,  lessened  by  the  fact  that  much  of  it  must 
be  of  a  character  requiring  more  time  for  its  examination  than  can 
usually  be  given.  The  innumerable  volumes  of  manuscript-work 
shown  in  the  various  State  exhibits  would  have  required  years  for 
such  an  examination  as  would  enable  one  to  pronounce  with  any 
fairness  upon  the  real  excellences  or  defects  in  the  several  schools. 

To  describe  the  educational  exhibits,  or  even  the  more  noticeable 
and  valuable  features  of  them,  would  demand  more  space  than  can  be 
allotted  to  this  report.  We  single  out  for  comment  some  of  the  more 
prominent  portions  of  these  several  exhibits. 

SCHOOL  BOOKS  AND  APPARATUS. 

In  the  production  of  beautiful  text-books  for  the  use  of  public 
schools,  the  United  States,  beyond  all  controversy,  hold  the  leading 
place.     Excellent  in  paper  and  typography,  profuse  in  costly  illus- 
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trations,  with  good  and  often  showy  bindings,  and  almost  countless  in 
their  numbers  and  variety,  they  exhibit  in  a  favorable  light  the  readi- 
ness of  the  American  people  to  provide  for  the  education  of  their 
children,  almost  without  regard  to  expense.  But  Europeans  justly 
point  to  the  great  cheapness  of  their  school  text-books,  and  also  to 
the  more  simple  and  scientific  character  of  their  contents.  It  is  cer- 
tainly to  the  disadvantage  of  American  schools  that  it  is  left  mainly 
to  the  enterprise  of  eager  publishers  to  expand  into  so  many  volumes 
the  simple  studies  of  our  primary  education.  The  inevitable  series 
of  readers,  six  in  the  set,  the  almost  equally  extended  series  of  arith- 
metics, grammars,  and  geographies,  are  a  most  serious  hindrance  to 
education,  by  holding  the  pupils  to  the  profitless  repetitions  through 
so  many  volumes  of  facts  and  truths,  varied  only  in  the  form  of  state- 
ment. 

The  German  school  books  of  elementary  grades  were  represented 
by  the  works  of  two  or  three  writers.  Those  of  France  were  much 
more  fully  shown.  Though  less  varied  and  costly  than  the  American 
(United  States),  they  were  more  simple,  and  perhaps  better  adapted  to 
schools  where  the  teacher  counts  for  more  and  the  text-book  for  less. 

In  the  text-books  for  the  study  of  the  higher  branches  of  learning, 
as  also  in  technology  and  applied  science,  the  Europeans  were  deemed 
superior,  but  several  excellent  treatises  on  chemistry,  geology,  physics, 
and  engineering  were  exhibited  from  American  authors. 

Among  the  apparatus  of  instruction  many  novelties  appeared.  It 
is  evident  that  the  use  of  illustrative  teaching  is  rightly  gaining 
ground.  Sweden  and  Belgium  exhibited  model  school-houses  almost 
crowded  with  the  appliances  for  teaching  to  the  senses.  The  exhibits 
of  the  Pedagogic  Museum  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  of  the  Educational 
Department  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  Canada,  were  large  and 
varied  to  a  degree  that  occasioned  constant  remark.  The  Swiss  can- 
tons and  the  Japanese  exhibit  also  attracted  much  attention.  The 
United  States  showed  hundreds  of  devices,  new  and  old,  to  facilitate 
instruction. 

A  noticeable  feature  in  most,  of  the  exhibits  was  the  more  scientific 
character  of  the  apparatus  and  the  tendency  towards  the  scientific 
studies.  Besides  the  aids  for  teaching  reading,  numbers,  geography, 
etc.,  unique  and  economical  cabinets  were  shown  for  instruction  in 
natural  history,  botany,  ethnology,  chemistry,  mineralogy;  and  scien- 
tific apparatus  for  the  study  of  physics,  astronomy,  and  comparative 
anatomy.  Nothing  is  more  obvious  than  that  education  on  both 
continents  is  steadily  enlarging  its  sphere  to  comprehend  more  fully 
the  rapidly-growing  sciences  of  nature. 
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DRAWING  AND   DESIGNING. 

A  noticeable  feature  of  these  educational  collections,  and  one  which 
shows  in  no  uncertain  light  the  new  tendencies  in  public  education, 
was  the  large  place  given  to  drawing  and  designing.  To  one  who 
remembers  only  the  trivial  lessons  given  in  the  use  of  the  pencil  in 
the  schools  of  the  last  generation,  when  drawing  was  classed  with  the 
"  extras"  as  a  purely  ornamental  branch,  this  sudden  spread  of  it  into 
all  classes  of  schools  as  a  most  necessary  branch  of  education  will 
seem  surprising,  if  not  also  somewhat  alarming.  But  the  truth  is  not 
far  to  reach.  The  new  and  abundant  use  of  drawing  in  all  branches 
of  industry  has  rendered  the  mastery  of  the  pencil  almost  a  necessity 
to  every  artisan.  Manufacturers  have  learned  that  good  designs  are 
almost  as  important  in  their  fabrics  as  good  material  and  workman- 
ship, and  that  beauty  has  a  market  value  as  well  as  utility.  No  great 
manufactory  can  be  carried  on  at  its  best  without  the  aid  of  one  or 
more  trained  draughtsmen  and  designers  ;  and  the  workman  who  has 
been  educated  in  drawing  will  best  follow  and  execute  the  patterns 
given  him.  Thus  drawing  has  come  out  of  the  catalogue  of  the 
merely  ornamental  studies  or  arts,  and  has  taken  its  place  almost  at 
the  head  of  the  practical  and  necessary  branches  of  education.  The 
exhibits  from  European  schools  were  largely  made  up  of  drawings  in 
every  style,  and  there  was  not  an  American  exhibit  of  any  importance 
which  did  not  include  specimens  of  original  designs.  Not  alone  the 
Eastern  and  manufacturing  States  have  awakened  to  this,  but  the 
West  has  taken  the  hint,  and  it  already  rivals  the  East  in  the  amount 
and  excellence  of  the  work  shown. 

The  revolution  in  the  use  of  this  branch  of  education  is  not  greater 
than  that  in  the  methods  of  instruction.  From  the  tame  and  lifeless 
imitations  of  a  flat  copy  or  model,  the  work  of  the  pupil  has  become 
a  careful  study  of  forms ;  the  correct  representation  of  objects  placed 
before  him ;  and  the  original  thinking  involved  in  original  designs. 
The  track  by  which  the  pupil  may  be  led  to  these  results  is  by  no 
means  a  fixed  or  plain  one.  Germany  exhibited  several  systems  of 
teaching,  including  notably  that  of  Jacobsthal,  in  use  in  the  Bau 
Academie,  in  Berlin.  The  United  States  showed,  also,  several  rival 
systems,  with  that  of  the  Normal  Art  School  of  ?/Iassachusetts  at 
their  head.  France,  Switzerland,  and  Belgium,  and  others,  also  have 
favorite  systems,  differing  from  one  another  in  the  copies  used,  in  the 
starting-point  and  steps  of  procedure,  and  in  the  general  conception 
of  principles  of  designing  and  the  final  ends  to  be  reached.  It  is 
evident  that  the  whole  field  is  yet  open  to  further  study,  which  it 
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must  certainly  receive.  The  increasing  wants  of  the  industrial  world 
will  urge  to  a  speedy  mastery  of  the  truth.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
the  rival  systems  will  each  be  found  to  contain  some  of  the  elements 
of  the  best  system,  and  each  may  be  found  wanting  in  other  elements 
of  equal  importance.  The  problem  needs  and  must  receive  careful 
study. 

BOOKS. 

Works  of  general  and  professional  literature  were  imposing  for  their 
number  and  beauty.  The  collective  exhibits  made  by  the  booksellers 
of  Paris,  and  by  the  Book-Trade,  etc.,  of  Germany,  justly  attracted 
much  attention.  The  extent  of  their  collections  compensated  largely 
for  the  meagreness  of  the  proper  school  exhibits  of  these  countries. 
Large  numbers  of  publications  were  shown  by  Spain,  Belgium,  Neth- 
erlands, Switzerland,  Sweden,  and  Japan.  The  extensive  exhibition 
made  by  the  members  of  the  American  Book-Publishers'  Association 
also  challenged  attention.  The  entire  display  of  the  Book-Trade  of 
the  world  gave  striking  proof  of  the  rapid  progress  now  going  on  in 
this  branch  of  industry.  The  number  of  awards  made  by  the  Judges 
to  publishers  and  authors  attests  the  value  of  this  part  of  the 
Exhibition. 

The  new  arts  by  which  books  are  furnished  with  cheap  and  beauti- 
ful pictorial  illustrations  are  giving  to  literature  an  attraction  and 
value  which  must  greatly  increase  its  circulation  and  power.  In 
place  of  pages  of  tiresome  and  often  unintelligible  description,  the 
striking  picture  tells  to  the  delighted  eye  the  story  at  a  glance.  The 
pictorial  books  formed  the  most  wonderful  part  of  the  publishers' 
manufactures. 

SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

The  attention  of  the  Judges  of  Group  XXVIII.  was  strongly  at- 
tracted to  the  subject  of  State  and  city  school  systems.  Several  of 
the  States  had  taken  pains  to  illustrate,  by  maps  and  other  graphic 
methods,  the  main  features,  extent,  and  historical  progress  of  their 
respective  school  systems.  And  some  confidently  appealed  for  an 
award  on  the  ground  of  the  claimed  superiority  and  excellence  of 
their  systems  as  systems. 

While  all  the  State  school  systems  resemble  each  other  in  their 
main  features,  there  are  marked  variations  among  them  deserving 
attention. 

In  territorial  divisions  two  classes  are  found.  In  a  large  number 
of  States  the  territory  is  divided  into  small  districts,  each  district 
supporting  a  single  school.     In  the  remaining  States  the  township  is 
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the  school  district,  and  the  township  school-board  manages  all  the 
schools  in  the  township.  The  latter  system  seems  the  wiser,  and  is 
likely  to  be  the  final  form  of  the  American  school  system.  It  is 
already  in  use  in  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
partially  in  Illinois,  and  perhaps  other  States. 

Each  State  has  a  public  school  fund,  of  greater  or  less  amount, 
arising  in  most  cases  from  the  sale  of  public  lands,  but  increased 
largely  by  a  State  tax.  The  schools  are  by  this  means  made  free  to 
all  the  children  of  the  district  or  township  for  a  large  part  of  each 
year. 

In  all  the  more  advanced  States  the  public  school  system  provides 
for  both  primary  and  high  school  instruction  in  at  least  the  more 
populous  districts,  and  for  collegiate  or  university  education  to  such 
as  are  prepared  to  receive  it.  In  the  older  States  these  higher  insti- 
tutions were  originally  founded  by  private  benefactors,  and  have  been 
but  slightly  helped  by  the  State.  In  the  Western  States,  State  uni- 
versities have  been  established  by  the  aid  of  Congressional  grants, 
and  several  of  these  are  now  large  and  powerful  institutions,  and  of 
marked  influence  in  the  cause  of  the  superior  education. 

Provisions  for  training  teachers  in  normal  schools  and  teachers' 
institutes,  and  for  an  official  supervision  of  the  schools,  form  parts  of 
nearly  every  State  system,  but  with  a  great  variety  in  plan,  and  with 
varying  success.  In  no  State  do  they  as  yet  provide  a  competent 
number  of  trained  teachers.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the  American 
school  systems  compare  unfavorably  with  the  better  school  systems 
of  Europe,  such  as  those  of  Germany  and  Sweden. 

The  system  of  Sweden  was  admirably  represented  at  Philadelphia. 
A  model  school-house,  of  full  size,  containing  the  school-room  and 
the  teacher's  dwelling,  had  been  brought  over,  and  its  convenience 
was  generally  admitted.  It  forced  upon  the  attention  the  excellence 
of  the  system  which  counts  upon  the  permanence  of  the  profession- 
ally-trained teachers,  and  provides  him  a  residence  for  himself  and 
family  under  the  same  roof  with  the  school. 

The  American  systems  seem  chiefly  concerned  about  school  funds 
and  wages  ;  the  Swedish  about  teachers  and  work.  The  American 
sometimes  contents  itself  with  the  form  of  a  school  taught  the  legal 
time  ;  the  Swedish  and  German  take  more  account  of  results.  There 
are  doubtless  wide  differences  of  excellence  among  the  schools  of 
each  country;  but  the  fact  remains,  that,  as  to  systems,  the  Amer- 
ican take  less  care  to  render  their  school-work  sure  and  efficient  by 
insuring  to  the  schools  well-qualified  teachers  and  constant  super- 
vision, except  in  the  cities. 
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M.  Buisson,  in  his  report  on  the  Exposition  of  Vienna  in  1873,  to 
the  French  Government,  says :  "  The  preparation  of  teachers  is,  till 
the  present  time,  in  America,  one  of  the  greatest  defects  in  the  public 
school  organization.  The  constant  change  of  the  persons  engaged 
in  teaching,  the  short  time  that  the  teachers  continue  in  their  profes- 
sions, explain  in  large  part  why  the  results  obtained  are  not  in  pro- 
portion to  the  sacrifices  of  the  country  for  the  support  of  schools." 

NORMAL  INSTRUCTION. 

A  statement  of  the  provisions  made  by  some  of  the  European  and 
American  States  will  best  exhibit  the  differences  of  the  systems  in 
this  respect.  Thus,  Switzerland,  with  a  population  about  equal  to 
that  of  Illinois,  has  27  normal  schools,  with  160  professors  and  1300 
pupils.  Illinois  has  2  State  and  2  county  normal  schools,  with  about 
25  teachers,  and  perhaps  600  pupils.  Sweden,  with  nearly  the  same 
population  as  the  State  of  New  York,  had,  in  1871,  g  normal  schools 
and  780  pupils.  New  York  had  8  State  normal  schools,  number  of 
pupils  not  given.  Saxony,  with  a  population  not  equaling  that  of 
Ohio,  had  16  normal  schools,  with  126  professors  and  about  i6oo 
pupils;  while  Ohio  had  at  the  same  date  7  normal  schools,  public 
and  private,  and  two  normal  departments  in  colleges.  It  must  also 
be  noted  that  the  teachers  trained  in  European  normal  schools  re- 
main in  their  work  for  life,  or  until  they  are  retired  on  pensions, 
after  thirty  or  forty  years  of  service ;  while  the  graduates  of  American 
normal  schools  are  attracted  to  more  lucrative  employments  after  an 
average  service  of  eight  or  ten  years. 

As  a  whole,  the  American  school  systems  are  inferior  to  the  best 
European  in  the  personal  forces  employed  in  them,  but  are  perhaps 
superior  in  appliances,  while  in  general  they  are  more  costly  in  their 
expenditures  for  wages,  buildings,  books,  and  apparatus.  The  results, 
of  course,  correspond  not  to  the  money  expended,  but  to  the  forces 
employed.  The  American  exhibits  showed  zeal,  activity,  energy,  and 
versatility  of  talent ;  but  they  lacked  the  fullness  and  scope  of  studies, 
the  scientific  completeness  of  finish,  and  the  maturity,  so  to  speak,  of 
the  products  worked  out  by  the  more  experienced  teaching  of  the 
European  schools.  The  American  cities  must  usually  be  excepted 
from  this  judgment,  as  in  the  city  schools  the  personal  forces  are 
more  mature  and  skilled. 

THE  OUTCOME  OF  THE   SCHOOLS. 
The  school  and  school  system,  like  everything  else,  must  be  judged 
by  their  fruits.-    These  are  to  be  found  partly  in  the  work  performed 
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by  pupils,  and  partly  in  the  public  intelligence  and  culture  which  they 
give  to  the  whole  people.  The  one  result  will  depend  on  the  practical 
skill  used  in  teaching,  the  other  will  come  chiefly  from  the  spirit  of 
the  school  and  its  adaptation  to  the  general  character  and  condition 
of  the  people.  The  Exhibition  furnished  much  material  for  the  judg- 
ment of  both  classes  of  products.  But  to  attempt  an  estimate  in 
detail  for  each  exhibiting  nation  would  exceed  our  limits,  and  would 
certainly  provoke  criticism. 

Some  surprise  was  occasionally  expressed  by  European  visitors  at 
what  they  regarded  as  the  low  grade  of  our  public  high  schools. 
The  studies  seemed  to  them  to  stop  with  the  elementary  stages,  and 
to  fall  short  of  the  attainments  they  were  accustomed  to  witness  at . 
home.  It  may  perhaps  without  injustice  be  freely  admitted  that 
common  scholarship  in  America  omits  some  topics  usually  taught  in 
Europe,  and  stops  short  of  the  advancement  made  there  in  other 
studies.  But  to  determine  this  satisfactorily  we  must  be  careful  to 
ascertam  the  real  grade  of  the  schools  compared.  The  American 
high  school  covers  only  a  part  of  the  ground  occupied  by  the  German 
gymnasium,  which  is  the  German  high  school,  and  of  course  the 
American  school  will  be  at  disadvantage  if  this  fact  is  left  out  of 
•sight.  It  must  be  remembered  also  that  the  American  high  school  is 
imuch  more  nearly  allied  to  the  common  school  system  below  it  than 
-to  the  college  or  university  above  it,  and  so  has  less  care  to  press 
iiforward  to  the  higher  studies  than  to  perfect  its  pupils  in  the  lower. 
.And  the  majority  of  these  pupils  are  not  the  elite  chosen  for  their 
ability  or  desire  to  go  forward  to  a  liberal  education,  but  the  ordinary 
:  school  children  pushed  forward  to  an  extension  of  their  elementary 
.and  practical  studies. 

With  these  explanations,  we  may  admit  that  the  schools  of  Europe 
•  often  exhibit  results  in  which  more  of  patient  labor  and  higher  finish 
are  evident  than  are  shown  by  the  schools  of  our  own  country. 
There  are  in  our  schools  too  much  of  fickleness  in  the  courses  of 
study ;  too  little  patience  in  pursuing  these  courses  to  the  end ;  too 
much  waste  of  time  on  needless  repetitions  of  mere  elements;  and  too 
little  consideration  for  the  practical  values  and  uses  of  the  education 
.given.  The  European  student  has  before  him  in  the  crowded  popu- 
Jations,  the  thickly-strown  cities,  and  the  great  rival  nationalities 
standing  side  by  side  with  their  imposing  capitals,  courts,  and  exhibi- 
tions of  national  grandeur,  an  inspiration  which  is  almost  wholly 
wanting  to  the  American  student.  But  as  an  ofTset  to  all  this,  there 
is  an  American  freedom,  and  its  widely-opened  gateways  to  fortune 
and  distinction  of  a  hundred  sorts,  a  power  of  influence  which  pene- 
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trates  the  American  school  and  gives  to  the  American  student  an 
energy  of  mind,  a  strength  of  motive,  and  a  facile  command  of  him- 
self and  his  powers  which  makes  his  lower  scholarship  wider  in  fruits 
than  the  finer  and  higher  culture  of  his  European  competitor. 


POPULAR  INSTRUCTION    IN   ELEMENTARY   DRAWING. 

BY   CHARLES   B.    STETSON. 

The  International  Exhibition  illustrated  many  things,  but  more 
than  any  other  one  thing  it  illustrated  the  manifold  applications  of 
drawing.  Natural  products  excepted,  nearly  all  else  shown  might, 
with  much  propriety,  be  called  an  exhibition  of  drawing  as  applied  in 
art  and  industry.  The  Exhibition  buildings  themselves,  the  various 
machines,  the  locomotives,  the  ship,  bridge,  aqueduct,  and  other 
models;  the  carriages,  guns,  pumps,  were  all  made  from  drawings, 
and  could  scarcely  have  been  well  made  without  them.  To  drawing 
is  due  much  of  the  beauty  and  worth  of  the  pottery,  bronzes,  carv- 
ings, glassware,  jewelry,  shoes,  furniture,  cutlery.  The  varied  pro- 
ducts of  the  loom  and  of  embroidery — cloths,  carpets  laces,  shawls, 
tapestries — owe  to  drawing  a  great  part  of  all  that  renders  them  valu- 
able. There  was  exhibited  no  fine  painting,  no  fine  piece  of  statuary, 
from  the  hand  of  an  artist  who  had  not  been  well  trained  in  drawing. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  International  Exhibitions  of  in- 
dustry have  contributed  so  much  toward  the  development  of  instruc- 
tion in  drawing  the  world  over.  The  first  of  these  Exhibitions,  that 
at  London  in  185 1,  gave  to  this  development  a  sudden,  powerful,  and 
wide-reaching  impulse.  It  is  true  that  at  London,  in  185  i,  there  was 
no  special  exhibit  showing  the  character  of  education  in  any  part  of 
the  world.  Nevertheless,  this  international  tournament  did  teach  the 
world  a  great  lesson  in  education.  Especially  did  it  do  this  by 
making  known  the  merits  and  defects  of  the  instruction  given  by  dif- 
ferent countries  in  drawing,  as  these  merits  and  defects  were  exem- 
plified by  the  industrial  and  art  products  that  were  exhibited. 

The  first  attempt  in  the  way  of  an  international  exhibit  of  edu- 
cation was  made  at  Paris  in  1855.  Since  then  education  has  formed 
a  prominent  feature  of  all  International  Exhibitions.  Especially  has 
drawing  been  made  conspicuous,  because  of  its  intimate  connectioi\ 
with  nearly  all  the  industrial  and  artistic  products  displayed. 

Special  drawing-schools,  some  aiming  to  produce  artists,  others 
art-workmen,  have  long  existed  in  Europe.     Under  the  stimulus  of 
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International  Exhibitions  of  industry,  these  schools  have  rapidly  mul- 
tiph'ed  of  late.  Thus  England  alone  has  to-day  some  one  hundred 
and  thirty  of  these  schools, — their  number  is  steadily  increasing, — 
with  about  twenty-five  thousand  students.  The  same  proportion 
would  give  the  United  States  nearly  two  hundred.  But  who  can 
name  even  one  ? 

European  Governments  have  not,  however,  stopped  with  these 
special  schools,  nor  with  their  night  drawing-classes,  Sunday  draw- 
ing-schools, industrial  art  museums,  all  which  have  been  found  to 
contribute  so  much  to  national  prosperity.  To-day  drawing  is  a  com- 
pulsory study  in  nearly  all  the  people's  schools  of  Europe,  and  occu- 
pies, not  a  minor,  but  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  curriculum.  The 
indications  are  that,  in  a  few  years,  every  child  in  Europe  that  learns 
to  read  will  learn  to  draw,  doing  either  with  equal  facility. 

One  is  not  obliged  to  look  far  to  find  ample  reasons  to  justify  the 
importance  which  is  thus  attached  to  both  popular  and  professional 
instruction  in  drawing. 

Utility  of  Drawing. —  i.  Drawing  expedites  construction  of  every 
kind, — of  buildings,  machinery,  ships,  locomotives,  railroads,  fortifica- 
tions. For  the  greatest  economy  in  construction  there  must  be  not 
only  draughtsmen  to  make  the  original  drawings,  but  there  must  also 
be  workmen  with  at  least  sufficient  knowledge  of  drawing  to  enable 
them  to  work  from  drawings  without  constant  supervision. 

2.  Drawing  develops  the  taste  for  the  beautiful.  That  the  manu- 
factured products  of  a  country  may  excel  in  taste,  there  must  be  artis- 
tic designers.  There  must  also  be  workmen  with  sufficient  taste  to 
execute  what  has  been  beautifully  designed,  for  a  bungler  cannot  do 
it.  Then,  back  of  designer  and  workman,  there  must  be  a  public 
taste  sufficiently  cultivated  to  appreciate  what  is  really  chaste  and 
beautiful,  and  so  provide  a  market  for  such  products.  It  may  be 
counted  as  a  truism  that  in  no  country  will  the  quality  of  its  manu- 
factures rise  above  the  taste  of  its  people. 

3.  Drawing  affords  an  admirable  discipline  of  mind,  eye,  and  hand, 
— a  discipline,  in  large  part,  not  obtainable  from  anything  else. 
Therefore,  as  a  factor  in  the  development  of  the  human  being,  as  an 
element  of  general  culture,  the  study  of  drawing,  like  the  study  of 
language  or  of  the  mathematics,  is  of  universal  utility.  Once  it  was 
a  prominent  feature  in  the  liberal  education  of  Europe.  It  is  coming 
to  be  again. 

4.  Drawing  holds  the  chief  place  in  technical  education  for  both 
men  and  women.  Hence,  those  who  enter  the  advanced  technical 
schools,  with  such  knowledge  of  elementary  drawing  as  the  common 
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schools  should  give  to  all,  find  the  time  required  for  their  technical 
studies  abridged  by  one  or  two  years.  Much  the  same  knowledge 
of  elementary  drawing  is  required  by  him  who,  entering  the  col- 
lege or  university,  is  there  to  pursue  the  study  of  art  as  one  of  the 
elements  of  general  culture.  Art  and  the  arts  have  the  same  begin- 
ning. 

For  the  reasons  enumerated,  drawing  has  come  to  be  looked  upon 
as  a  study  whose  elements  should  be  taught  to  all ;  while,  for  those 
who  desire  it,  advanced  instruction  should  be  provided  for  professional 
purposes  and  liberal  culture.  The  means  to  be  employed  to  this  end 
are  the  people's  schools,  evening  drawing-classes  for  workmen,  tech- 
nical schools  and  schools  of  fine  art,  the  university,  lectures,  books, 
museums,  and  exhibitions  of  art  and  industry.  That  the  instruction 
imparted  by  these  agencies  may  produce  the  beneficial  results  desired 
it  must,  of  course,  be  rational  and  equal  to  the  end  sought. 

As  requested  by  the  Jury  on  Education,  I  carefully  examined  the 
Exhibition  to  ascertain  what  it  taught  about  drawing.  I  studied  the 
work  done  by  pupils,  school-material,  courses  of  study,  and  other 
official  documents,  and  the  industrial  and  art  products  displayed. 
From  these  I  endeavored  to  learn  what,  as  settled  by  reason  and  ex- 
perience, should  be  taught,  and  how  taught,  especially  in  the  earlier 
stages,  before  the  learner  comes  to  the  professional  application  of 
drawing  in  art  or  industry.  For  the  sake  of  brevity  I  confine  myself 
almost  wholly  to  dogmatic  statements,  and  omit  nearly  all  of  my 
illustrative  notes,  and  all  citations  of  authorities,  which  I  might  make 
in  abundance  to  support  my  statements. 

Foreign  countries  did  not  exhibit  much  work  done  by  pupils,  and 
so  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  comparative  merit  of  the  results 
generally  attained  in  the  schools.  However,  the  limited  amount  of 
work  shown  by  England,  France,  the  Netherlands,  Russia,  Sweden, 
and  other  European  countries,  when  taken  in  connection  with  the 
exhibits  of  material  used  in  the  schools,  and  with  the  displays  of 
educational  publishing-houses,  was  quite  sufficient  to  give  a  clear  idea 
of  the  leading  features  which  characterize  drawing  instruction  in 
Europe.  Then  the  industrial  and  art  products  exhibited  furnished 
a  commentary  upon  the  schools  from  which  one  could  hardly  fail 
to  derive  educational  enlightenment. 

Different  parts  of  the  United  States,  notably  Massachusetts,  Ohio, 
and  Indiana,  made  considerable  exhibits  of  actual  work  done  by 
pupils  in  drawing.  Very  few  cities  and  schools,  however,  presented 
courses  of  .study  sufficiently  broad  and  systematic  to  show  that  the 
study  has  been  fully  grasped  and  the  resolution  formed  to  do  thorouo'h 
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work.  This  results  from  the  fact  that  drawing  has  only  so  recently 
received  among  us  thoughtful  and  earnest  consideration.  So  far  as 
the  industrial  and  art  products  exhibited  by  the  United  States  serve 
to  illustrate  the  effects  of  good  instruction  in  drawing,  they  illustrate, 
in  the  main,  good  foreign  instruction ;  for  it  is  in  Europe  that  most 
of  our  artists  and  designers  and  many  of  our  mechanical  draughts- 
men have  been  trained. 

One  may  learn  from  the  Exhibition  that  both  in  Europe  and  in  the 
United  States  instruction  in  drawing  is  not  everywhere  and  in  all 
respects  equally  commendable.  Like  the  indu.strial  and  art  products, 
the  instruction  in  drawing  shows  atrocities  from  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  But  it  must  be  said  that  in  this  country,  as  compared  with 
Europe,  drawing  instruction  shows  less  conformity  to  a  recognized 
standard,  and  a  vastly  greater  number  of  atrocious  things.  So  many 
vagaries  are  manifested  in  the  treatment  of  no  other  study.  Arith- 
metic, geography,  grammar,  for  example,  are  treated,  as  to  their 
main  features,  in  much  the  same  way  everywhere.  Equally  good 
results  are  not  everywhere  obtained,  it  is  true,  owing  to  difference  in 
the  quality  of  teachers,  to  difference  in  length  of  school,  and  to  other 
causes.  Yet  the  instruction  covers  about  the  .same  ground  every- 
where, and  conforms  to  the  same  general  methods.  Not  so  with 
drawing,  of  whose  real  character  and  scope  most  of  our  teachers  and 
school  officials  know  little  or  nothing.  Thus  ignorant  of  drawing 
themselves,  many  of  them  fall  into  one  of  two  errors :  they  conclude 
that  the  subject  is'  not  understood  by  anybody,  and,  therefore,  that 
right  instruction  is  yet  to  be  settled  by  experiment ;  or  they  accept 
the  word  of  the  first  person  who  claims  to  know  all  about  the  matter, 
and  follow  his  lead.  Thus  such  countenance  is  given  to  novelty 
and  pretense  in  the  case  of  drawing  as  would  not  be  tolerated  for  a 
moment  in  the  case  of  arithmetic  or  geography.  Hence  the  variety, 
degenerating  so  often  to  mere  vagary,  which  is  seen  in  the  pupils' 
drawings  from  American  schools. 

On  the  other  hand,  drawing  instruction  throughout  Europe  shows, 
upon  the  whole,  remarkable  conformity  to  a  single  rational  standard. 
This  conformity  can  be  easily  accounted  for.  Drawing  has  been 
taught  there  for  centuries,  and  so  is  not  a  novelcy  as  with  us ;  the 
results  of  good,  bad,  indifferent  instruction  are  known.  Of  late  years, 
too,  the  various  Governments  have  made  extraordinary  efforts  to 
promote  such  instruction  in  drawing  as  would  approve  itself  by  its 
practical  fruits.  And  meanwhile  drawing  has  been  subjected  to 
severe  pedagogical  treatment,  both  in  the  -light  of  experience  and  in 
the  light  of  sound  philosophical  principles.     The  conclusions  thus 
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reached  could  but  commend  themselves  to  common  sense  every- 
where, and  lead  to  uniformity  in  act.  France,  in  particular,  has  con- 
tributed experience,  since  drawing  has  scarcely  ceased  to  be  zealously 
cultivated  upon  her  soil  during  the  last  thousand  years  ;  but  England 
and  Germany  have  contributed  most  toward  the  philosophy  of 
aesthetics.  France,  acknowledging  the  sovereignty  of  the  aesthetic 
principles  more  fully  elucidated  by  her  neighbors  than  by  herself, 
is  now  shaping  her  practice  to  conform  to  these  principles,  though  at 
the  sacrifice  of  certain  things  which  have  the  sanction  of  tradition 
and  of  distinguished  patronage.  She  accepts  the  fact  that  no  instruc- 
tion can  be  sound  in  practice  which  is  not  sound  in  theory,  however 
novel  and  striking  the  results.  On  the  other  hand,  those  neighbors 
of  hers,  whose  theory  has  hitherto  outrun  their  practice,  are  availing 
themselves  of  the  lessons  taught  by  her  experience.  Countries  like 
Russia,  that  have  excelled  in  neither  theory  nor  practice,  are  adopting 
both  from  their  rivals.  Hence  the  remarkable  harmony  which  per- 
vades the  instruction  in  drawing  throughout  Europe,  especially  where 
the  instruction  is  under  Government  control,  and  not  left  to  the 
whims  of  uninformed,  capricious  teachers. 

The  general  principles,  having  the  approval  of  the  safest  authorities 
and  widest  experience,  to  which  principles  all  instruction  in  element- 
ary drawing  should  conform,  are,  unless  I  greatly  misapprehend,  as 
I  now  state  them. 

Essential  Features  of  Good  Instruction  in  Drawing. — i.  Draw- 
ing calls  for  no  exceptional  treatment.  The  instructions  should  con- 
form to  those  general  pedagogical  principles  which  hold  good  in 
other  studies.  Without  such  conformity  the  best  results  cannot  be 
secured.  No  one,  however  skillful  with  the  pencil,  but  lacking  the 
teacher's  art,  can  give  good  instruction  in  drawing. 

2.  The  foundatioii  of  all  instruction  in  drawing,  whether  for  indus- 
trial or  artistic  purposes,  should  be  laid  in  the  forms,  facts,  and  prin- 
ciples of  geometry.  If  not  so  laid,  there  can  be  no  scientific  cer- 
tainty, but  in  all  things  there  will  be  indecision  and  vagary. 

3.  Since  the  representation  of  two  dimensions  is  so  much  simpler 
than  the  representation  of  the  three,  drawing  should  begin  with  the 
former,  not  with  the  latter.  And  as  the  forms  of  plane  geometry 
are  the  simplest  of  all  forms,  they  should  be  first  drawn. 

4.  The  pictorial  representation  of  present  solids  by  the  free  hand 
should  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  representation  of  absent 
solids  by  instrumental  perspective.  The  forms  of  solid  geometry, 
being  the  simplest  of  all  solids,  should  be  first  drawn ;  and  in  the 
free-hand  representation,  the  circular  solids  should  be  taken  before  the 
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plane-sided.     Skill  in  rendering  the  literal  form  should  be  acquired 
before  anything  is  done  with  light  and  shade. 

5.  The  orthographic  representation  of  the  three  dimensions  for 
mechanical  purposes  should  begin  with  the  geometrical  solids  drawn 
as  wholes,  in  sections,  and  otherwise.  This  being  an  admirable  dis- 
cipline for  the  imagination,  it  should  be  regarded  not  simply  as  a 
professional  variety  of  drawing,  but  as  good  for  all. 

6.  The  representation  of  geometrical  forms  should  be  followed  by 
the  drawing  of  conventional  ornament  and  artificial  objects.  These 
are  next  in  order  of  difficulty.  Flat  ornament,  calling  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  only  two  dimensions,  should  precede  ornament  in  relief 

7.  The  drawing  of  natural  forms  should  follow,  not  precede,  the 
drawing  of  conventional  forms.  Such  is  the  order  of  difficulty, 
and  such,  for  other  reasons,  is  the  true  pedagogical  order.  He  who 
has  first  drawn  geometrical  and  conventional  forms  takes  larger 
views  of  nature,  gives  less  heed  to  irregular  surface  details,  and 
more  heed  to  the  general  form  and  to  the  great  features  of  organic 
growth. 

8.  Elementary  instruction  in  drawing,  even  if  only  industrial  results 
are  sought,  should  not  wholly  omit  the  human  figure,  but  should 
take  it  after  ornament.  In  no  other  kind  of  drawing  is  a  rational 
pedagogical  treatment  so  essential  to  success,  there  being  so  many 
difficulties  to  conquer,  while  the  learner  is  so  readily  deceived  by 
faulty  results.  For  the  purposes  of  manufactures  much  attention 
should  be  given  to  drawing  the  figure  in  unpictorial  outline, — that  is 
without  perspective  effects,  and  without  light  and  shade. 

9.  While  one  is  learning  to  draw,  he  should  at  the  same  time 
receive  instruction  in  those  principles  of  industrial  design  which 
should  be  observed  in  designing  both  the  forms  of  objects  and  their 
decoration.  Most  of  these  principles  are  so  simple  that  they  can  be 
readily  comprehended  by  the  youngest  grammar-school  pupils,  and 
some  of  them  by  pupils  even  younger.  The  acquisition  of  technical 
skill  of  hand  is  accelerated  rather  than  retarded  by  the  study  of 
^design,  as  this  adds  so  much  to  the  interest  of  the  learner. 

10.  Instruction  in  design  should  attend,  first,  to  the  use  to  which 
the  object  is  to  be  put,  next,  to  the  material  of  which  it  is  to  be  made, 
then  to  the  proposed  mode  of  manufacture.  What  is  required  by 
■«ach  should  be  pointed  out.  Every  use  has  its  peculiar  requirements; 
a  design  well  adapted  to  one  material  is  poorly  adapted  to  another; 
what  can  be  done  by  one  mode  of  manufacture  is  impossible  by 
another. 

11.  The  instruction  in  design  should  be  general,  not  professional; 
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the  details  of  applied  design  being  omitted  in  common  schools  as 
the  details  of  applied  arithmetic  are  omitted. 

12.  Of  the  four  kinds  of  ornament, — linear,  conventional,  imitative 
or  pictorial,  and  grotesque, — linear  ornament  should  receive  the  first 
consideration,  because  it  is  the  simplest. 

13.  The  drawing  of  conventional  ornament  should  precede  the 
drawing  of  imitative  or  pictorial  ornament.  While  both  have  to  do 
with  natural  forms,  conventional  ornament  attends  only  to  regular 
general  features,  and  so  is  the  easier  to  draw,  and  the  better  adapted 
to  common  manufactures. 

14.  In  conventional  ornament  the  organic  growth  of  the  natural 
forms  employed  should  be  scrupulously  followed.  If,  for  example, 
the  leaves  in  nature  are  arranged  alternately  upon  a  stem,  they  should 
not  be  represented  in  conventional  ornament  as  growing  in  pairs. 

15.  All  conventional  ornament  should  be  characterized  by  sym- 
metry and  rhythm.  Without  these  there  is  no  true  ornament.  The 
decorative  unit  should  be  first  symmetrically  arranged,  and  then 
rhythmically  repeated.  Symmetry  and  rhythm  lend  themselves  in  a 
peculiar  degree  to  the  requirements  of  common  manufactures. 

16.  Elementary  instruction  in  drawing  should  give  little  or  no 
attention  to  purely  imitative  ornament.  To  say  nothing  on  the  score 
of  questionable  taste,  this  species  of  ornament  does  not  readily  lend 
itself  to  the  manipulative  requirements  of  common  manufactures, 
whether  it  is  applied  in  colors,  by  carving,  or  engraving.  Nor  should 
grotesque  ornament  receive  more  than  a  passing  notice  at  this  stage. 

17.  The  study  of  historic  ornament  should  form  a  prominent  feature 
of  elementary  drawing.  While  the  pupil  is  learning  to  draw,  and  is 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  general  principles  of  decorative  art,  he 
should  at  the  same  time  be  taught  clearly  to  distinguish  between  the 
great  styles  of  ornament. 

18.  In  the  public  schools  the  instruction  in  drawing,  below  the  high 
school  grade,  should  be  given  by  the  teachers  who  give  the  instruc- 
tion in  the  other  branches.  The  work  can  be  neither  so  well  nor  so 
cheaply  done  by  special  teachers. 

19.  Both  for  the  sake  of  general  culture  and  for  the  sake  of  obtain- 
ing, in  the  end,  the  best  special  results,  the  instruction  should  be 
characterized  by  variety  in  the  things  taught,  in  the  materials  used, 
and  in  the  methods  followed.  There  must  be  breadth,  not  narrow- 
ness. The  emphasis  should  be  laid  (i)  upon  knowledge  of  principles, 
(2)  upon  rapidity  of  execution,  (3)  upon  fineness  of  work.  The  very 
great  mistake  is  often  made  of  laying  the  main  emphasis  upon  fine- 
ness of  work,  especially  at  the  outset.     Nearly  all  beginners,  if  left 
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to  themselves,  draw  too  slowly ;  they  think  too  much  of  nice  execu- 
tion, too  little  of  the  idea  to  be  expressed. 

20.  The  greatest  care  should  be  exercised  in  providing  the  pupils 
with  suitable  drawing  materials.  True  economy,  if  economy  is  to  be 
judged  by  results,  requires  that  everything  should  be  of  the  best 
when  the  improvement  of  the  taste  is  involved.  True  economy  also 
requires  that  the  aim  should  be  to  save  the  time  of  the  pupils,  and 
not  a  few  pennies,  when  it  comes  to  a  choice  between  the  two. 

Certain  features  by  which  good  instruction  in  elementary  drawing 
must  be  characterized  have  now  been  named  and  described.  It  is  by 
these  I  should  be  guided  were  I  to  pass  judgment,  as  my  notes  would 
enable  me  to  do,  upon  all  the  drawing  exhibits.  It  is  by  these  I  shall 
be  guided  in  the  little  I  may  say.  If  the  principles  enumerated  are 
sound,  then  I  think  my  criticisms  must  be  regarded  as  just.  At  any 
rate,  it  will  be  understood  upon  what  ground  I  make  them,  and  so 
they  will  be  intelligible. 

No  detailed  description  will  be  given  of  the  foreign  exhibits  of 
pupils'  work  and  of  the  foreign  courses  of  instruction  in  drawing. 
Nearly  all  are  characterized  by  the  same  general  features.  When 
they  differ  it  is  usually  in  minor  matters,  as  in  the  order  of  taking  the 
subjects  taught,  or  in  laying  emphasis  upon  different  things. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Comprehensive  and  systematic  instruction  in  art  for  the  advance- 
ment of  industry  began  in  Great  Britain  with  tlie  founding  of  the 
South  Kensington  Museum,  in  1852.  Upon  this  institution  there  has 
already  been  expended  more  than  ;^I7,000,000.  The  annual  expendi- 
ture now  amounts  to  some  ;$500,ooo.  Indeed,  in  its  appointments 
and  its  influence  on  art-industrial  education.  South  Kensington  Mu- 
seum stands  without  a  rival.  It  is  a  wonderful  centre  of  educational 
energy. 

Through  this  institution  the  Government  makes  itself  felt  and  reg- 
ulates art-industrial  education  everywhere.  Here  are  gathered  in 
ever-increasing  abundance  objects  that  illustrate  the  wit,  the  taste,  and 
skill  of  man  in  all  ages  and  lands.  For  the  instruction  of  those  who 
cannot  visit  London,  traveling  exhibitions  of  these  objects  are  sent 
over  the  kingdom.  The  Museum  also  provides  instruction  in  the 
different  branches  of  art  for  more  than  eight  hundred  students  at  the 
present  time,  about  equally  divided  between  the  two  sexes.  It  main- 
tains a  special  normal  class  for  the  training  of  art-masters  to  take 
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charge  of  art  schools  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  instruction, 
which  is  comprehensive  and  severe,  extends  over  four  years. 

Some  one  hundred  and  thirty  schools  of  art  (the  number  constantly 
increasing),  subordinate  to  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  are  scat- 
tered throughout  the  kingdom.  In  these  subordinate  schools  the 
course  of  instruction  is  similar  to  that  given  at  South  Kensington, 
special  emphasis  being  laid  upon  features  specially  required  by  local 
industries,  as  by  pottery  at  Lambeth.  These  schools,  including  South 
.  Kensington,  have  an  average  attendance  of  about  two  hundred  stu- 
dents. Hence  there  are  some  twenty-six  thousand  adults  who  are 
receiving  broad,  systematic  instruction  in  the  art  schools  of  Great 
Britain.  Nearly  as  many  more  are  taught  drawing  in  the  night 
classes,  which  are  also  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

From  lack  of  a  suitable  public  school  system  the  elements  of  an 
art  education  are  not  yet  taught  to  the  great  mass  of  English  children 
as  they  are  taught  in  Austria  and  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States. 
Yet  large  numbers  of  English  children  are  now  receiving  such  in- 
struction, and  when  the  public  school  has  been  thoroughly  established, 
all  will  be  taught  to  draw.  To  that  result  everything  is  tending.  The 
industries  of  Great  Britain  have  already  profited  so  much  by  what  she 
has  done  that  she  will  not  stop.  Indeed,  she  cannot  if  she  would, 
for  the  rest  of  the  world — as  Austria,  France,  Russia,  the  United 
States,  Brazil,  Japan — is  taking  advantage  of  her  lessons  and  im- 
proving upon  them.     So  if  she  stands  still  she  will  fall  behind. 

Great  Britain  was  the  first  to  subject  art  instruction  for  industrial 
purposes  to  a  pedagogical  treatment  that  was  analytical,  rigid,  and 
comprehensive.  The  instruction  was  separated  into  its  different  parts, 
and  these  parts  were  logically  arranged.  The  art  schools  were  set  at 
work  with  a  curriculum  that  embraced  more  than  twenty  distinct  sub- 
jects, with  more  than  sixty  clearly-defined  sub-divisions.  It  was  a 
bold  and  rational  step,  which  other  countries  have  not  been  reluctant 
to  follow.  There  is  little  room  to  change  this  curriculum  by  making 
additions,  and  there  is  really  nothing  to  be  left  out.  Greater  or  less 
emphasis  may  be  laid  upon  this  or  that  feature,  as  experience  shall 
indicate,  or  the  requirements  of  local  needs  demand;  while  modifica- 
tions in  the  methods  of  teaching  art,  as  in  teaching  everything  else, 
will  be  in  order  at  all  times.  The  things  to  be  taught  and  the  general 
principles  remain  fixed.  What  Great  Britain  has  done  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years  to  popularize  art  instruction  must  rank  as  one  of  the 
great  educational  achievements  of  the  world. 

South  Kensington  Museum  made  an  exhibit  by  "  order  of  the 
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Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education."  The  first  division 
of  this  exhibit  "  illustrates  the  system  and  result  of  instruction  given 
to  students  in  schools  of  art  throughout  the  United  Kingdom."  This 
division  included  nine  sections.  In  the  first  section  we  had  "  a  series 
of  drawings  executed  by  students,  showing  the  various  stages  of  in- 
struction in  use  in  schools  of  art."  The  drawings  were  contained  in 
sixty  frames.  They  were  from  different  schools  of  art;  but,  as  a  whole, 
they  illustrated  the  instruction  that  is  given  to  art-masters,  as  in  the 
training-school  at  South  Kensington.  There  was  free-hand  work  and 
instrumental  work;  there  was  work  in  outline,  in  light  and  shade,  in 
water-colors  and  oils;  there  was  building  construction,  decorative  art, 
and  pictorial  art ;  there  was  drawing  from  the  flat,  from  models,  casts, 
and  nature.  But  particulars  need  not  be  given  here,  as  it  will  be 
necessary  to  speak  somewhat  in  detail  of  the  Massachusetts  Normal 
Art  School,  which  is  closely  modeled  upon  this.  The  exhibit  showed 
the  scope  and  the  general  features  of  the  instruction,  and  what  results 
are  regarded  as  satisfactory ;  but  there  would  need  to  be  a  graded 
series  of  lessons  in  each  subject,  to  show  just  how  these  results  were 
obtained.  There  was  nothing  in  the  exhibit  to  illustrate  modeling  in 
clay,  which  is  taught  in  the  English  schools  of  art.  The  other  eight 
sections  of  the  first  division  of  the  South  Kensington  exhibit  embraced 
works  of  a  miscellaneous  character.  These  works  were  executed  by 
art  students,  and  illustrated  the  practical  applications  to  be  made,  in 
different  industries,  of  the  regular  instruction  in  the  Government  art 
schools. 

No  drawings  executed  by  children  were  shown.  Their  instruction 
must,  of  course,  embrace  the  more  elementary  features  of  different 
subjects  illustrated  by  the  work  from  the  schools  of  art.  The  exhibit 
really  covered  the  most  elementary  work  in  drawing ;  by  separating 
this  from  the  more  advanced  work  a  suitable  course  for  children  is 
secured.  While  a  student  is  pursuing  his  studies  in  a  normal  art 
school,  such  as  that  at  South  Kensington  Museum,  he  should  be 
made  acquainted  with  the  best  methods  of  teaching  pupils  of  all  ages, 
since  his  course  of  study  has  that  breadth. 

Adverse  criticisms  have  frequently  been  made  upon  the  course  of 
instruction  pursued  in  the  English  schools  of  art.  The  criticisms  are 
not  always  harmonious ;  what  one  condemns  another  often  approves. 
It  is  said  that  the  instruction  makes  too  much  of  geometry,  is  too 
scientific,  makes  too  little  of  nature,  and  is  lacking  in  freedom;  that 
in  decorative  design  the  conventional,  with  its  symmetry  and  rhythm, 
is  cultivated  too  zealously;  while  the  naturalistic,  imitative,  is  neg- 
lected ;  that  not  enough  is  done  with  the  human  figure ;  that  a  great 
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amount  of  time  is  wasted  in  securing  effects  in  light  and  shade  with 
the  point  which  might  be  much  more  readily  secured,  and  with  bet- 
ter educational  results,  by  the  use  of  the  stump  or  charcoal.  These 
criticisms  frequently  come  from  persons  who  mistake  the  object  of 
the  schools.  The  instruction  has  been  modified  from  time  to  time  in 
certain  details,  as  criticism  and  experience  have  shown  the  directors 
that  the  modifications  would  be  improvements.  No  doubt  other 
modifications  will  follow.  As  a  Whole,  the  instruction  has  gone 
steadily  forward  in  the  path  which  it  took  at  the  outset,  justifying 
itself  by  results.  Other  countries,  even  France,  are  giving  it  their 
official  indorsement  by  modifying  their  art-industrial  in.struction  as 
rapidly  as  may  be,  and  bringing  it  more  into  harmony  with  that  of 
the  English.  Countries  making  their  first  essays  in  art  education  for 
industrial  purposes  take  it  as  a  model. 

FRANCE. 

The  city  of  Paris  exhibited  six  portfolios  of  large  drawings,  a  part 
of  which  were  executed  with  instruments,  a  part  with  the  crayon  or 
stump.  These  drawings  illustrated  what  is  done  by  boys  and  girls, 
by  young  men  and  young  women,  and  by  workmen  in  the  different 
schools,  day  and  evening.  While  these  drawings  were  not  so  arranged 
as  to  show  a  graded,  methodical  course  of  instruction,  yet  they  gave 
a  pretty  clear  notion  of  what  is  dsne  after  the  very  earliest  stage  is 
passed. 

The  instrumental  work  embraced  problems  in  plane  geometry,  the 
projection  of  solids,  machine  and  architectural  drawing.  The  free- 
hand work  embraced  ornament,  flowers,  and  the  figure.  Ornament 
received  special  attention.  There  was  nothing  in  the  way  of  landscape, 
marine  views,  animals,  insects,  castles,  bridges,  stone  walls,  pictorially 
rendered,  which,  unfortunately,  form  a  marked  feature  of  the  drawing 
instruction  in  so  many  American  schools. 

The  drawings  were  executed  both  from  flat  copies  and  from  the 
solid,  the  larger  part,  however,  from  the  flat.  The  paper  varied  in 
color,  and  was  often  of  such  a  tint  as  to  save  the  time  of  the  student 
in  finishing  his  drawing.  It  had  also  an  excellent  tooth,  presenting 
a  strong  contrast  to  the  smooth  surface  of  writing-paper  and  Bristol 
board,  on  which  the  drawings  from  some  American  schools  were 
executed.  The  students  wasted  no  time  in  laborious  finish  with  the 
point,  but  executed  their  work  with  a  softer  material,  that  allowed 
them  to  work  boldly  and  rapidly. 

Several  portfolios  of  drawing  copies,  from  which  many  of  the  stu- 
dents' drawings  were  executed,  were  shown  also.     These  copies  were 
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exceedingly  meritorious.  So  much  importance  does  the  French 
Government  attach  to  drawing  models,  whether  prints  or  solids,  that 
it  makes  it  a  special  charge  to  see  that  the  schools  under  its  control 
are  supplied  with  good  ones.  The  exhibit  which  the  French  pub- 
lishers made  of  works  relating  to  instruction  in  drawing  and  art  was 
truly  wonderful.  Weeks  might  be  profitably  spent  in  their  examination. 
Popular  education  in  France  has  been  so  long  in  so  many  hands 
that  she  cannot  show  a  system  of  instruction  in  elementary  drawing 
everywhere  enforced.  While  she  has  long  surpassed  the  world  in 
advanced  art  instruction,  she  is  surpassed  by  several  countries  in 
teaching  children  the  elements  of  drawing.  But  the  Government  is 
now  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  doing  for  the  instruction  of  the 
people  in  art  what  it  has  hitherto  done  for  professional  instruction. 
The  competition  in  the  markets  of  the  world  has  become  so  sharp 
that  it  is  not  safe  to  neglect  the  elementary  art  education  of  any  class. 

RUSSIA. 

The  educational  exhibit  made  by  Russia  was  such  as  to  indicate 
very  clearly  the  course  which  instruction  in  drawing  takes  from  the 
primary  school  upwards.  No  school-work  from  the  lower  classes  was 
shown.  Drawing  from  the  solid  finds  a  very  early  place  in  the 
course,  and  is  a  prominent  feature.  A  comprehensive  and  intelligible 
display  was  made  by  the  art  school  founded  by  the  Count  Troganhoff, 
at  St.  Petersburg.  This  school  is  evidently  modeled  after  the  English 
art  schools,  but  its  drawing  copies  and  models  are,  in  large  part,  quite 
different  from  those  used  in  England.  Especially  is  this  difference 
noticeable  in  the  studies  of  ornament,  which  is  almost  wholly  of  a 
Sclavic  character.  This  will  give  a  distinct  personality  to  Russian 
manufactures,  which  will  make  them  more  sought  after  in  the  markets 
of  the  world.  There  is  a  similar  art  school  at  Moscow,  which  is 
exerting  a  decided  influence  upon  manufactures  and  commerce.  The 
whole  educational  exhibit  made  by  Russia  was  notable. 

OTHER  FOREIGN   COUNTRIES. 

Exhibits  more  or  less  extensive,  consisting  of  students'  work, 
drawing  copies,  solid  models,  and  casts,  etc.,  were  made  by  other 
foreign  countries,  as  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  Switzerland,  Ger- 
many, Austria,  Italy,  and  Brazil.  I  will  not  speak  of  the  instruction 
in  detail.  It  is,  in  the  main,  characterized  by  the  general  features 
already  described  in  speaking  of  England,  France,  and  Russia.  There 
are  differences,  of  course.  Switzerland  inclines  to  the  imitative. 
Where  Herdtle's  copies  are  used-^and  they  are  quite  extensively  used 
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in  Germany — ^the  drawing  of  ornament  is  severely  conventional. 
Canada  might  learn  a  useful  lesson  from  the  mother-country,  for  the 
drawing  she  exhibited  was  wholly  imitative,  and  not  very  good  at  that. 

UNITED   STATES. 

I  now  come  to  the  exhibits  from  different  parts  of  the  United 
States.  These  exhibits  showed  that  there  is  nothing  uniform  about 
instruction  in  drawing  in  American  schools.  In  many  schools  the 
instruction  is  marked  by  the  most  flagrant  errors ;  in  others  most 
admirable  results  have  been  obtained  through  rational  instruction. 
I  shall  describe  only  three  or  four  of  the  different  methods,  selecting 
those  which  have  been  most  systematically  wrought  out.  Some  good 
things  and  some  bad  things  must  go  unmentioned.  In  a  great  part 
of  the  schools  which  made  drawing  exhibits  there  appears  to  be  no 
systematic  instruction  in  drawing  whatever;  and  the  time  which  the 
pupils  devote  to  this  study  is  worse  than  wasted. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

In  1870  drawing  was  made  an  obligatory  study  in  all  the  public 
schools  of  Massachusetts,  and  towns  having  10,000  inhabitants  were 
required  to  maintain  free  evening  drawing-schools  for  the  instruction 
of  adults.  It  was  soon  found  that  the  public  day  schools  would  fail 
to  produce  good  results  unless  a  rational  system  of  instruction  was 
adopted,  and  that,  from  a  lack  of  suitable  teachers,  many  of  the 
evening  schools  must  also  fail.  A  person  qualified  to  take  the 
general  direction  of  the  new  educational  movement  was  sought  in 
England.  The  authorities  there  in  charge  of  art-industrial  education 
recommended  Mr.  Walter  Smith,  who  was  a  graduate  of  the  training- 
school  for  art-masters  at  South  Kensington,  and  who  had  had  ample 
experience  as  a  teacher  and  director  of  art  schools,  and  as  supervisor 
of  drawing  in  more  elementary  schools,  in  one  of  the  largest  manu- 
facturing districts  of  Great  Britain.  In  1S72  the  Massachusetts 
Board  of  Education,  jointly  with  the  School  Committee  of  Boston, 
engaged  Mr.  Smith  to  be  State  Director  of  Art  Education  and  Super- 
visor of  Drawing  in  the  Boston  schools.  Mr.  Smith's  plans  were 
adopted  and  have  been  followed. 

So  the  course  of  art  instruction  for  industrial  purposes  in  Massa- 
chusetts is  closely  modeled  upon  that  of  the  English  schools  of  art ; 
but  Mr.  Smith  is  not  a  blind  follower  of  the  English  schools,  as  is 
shown  by  his  report  on  the  French  drawing  exhibit  at  Paris,  in  1867. 
Then  modifications  have  been  made  in  the  English  course  of  instruc- 
tion the  better  to  adapt  it  to  the  American  public  school  system. 
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In  1873  the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School  was  established  for 
the  purpose  of  preparing  teachers  of  drawing  and  thoroughly  com- 
petent art-masters.  To  be  sure,  according  to  the  Massachusetts  plan, 
the  regular  teachers  in  the  comrnon  schools  must  give  the  instruction 
in  drawing  as  they  give  the  instruction  in  all  the  other  branches. 
But  the  regular  teachers  must  first  be  taught  by  competent  persons ; 
and  there  is  need  of  persons  specially  qualified  to  give  instruction  in 
the  high  schools  and  in  evening  classes,  also  to  supervise  drawing 
instruction  in  the  cities  and  towns.  Hence  there  is  a  large  field  of 
activity  for  teachers  trained  in  the  State  Normal  Art  School. 

Another  thing  should  be  mentioned  as  helping  along  the  new 
educational  enterprise.  Each  spring  there  is  held  in  Boston  an  ex- 
hibition of  drawings  from  the  day  schools,  the  evening  schools,  and 
normal  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  State.  These  exhibitions 
have  been  on  a  large  scale,  and  very  largely  attended,  with  decidedly 
good  results  in  various  ways. 

The  exhibit  of  elementary  drawing  for  industrial  purposes,  which 
Massachusetts  made  at  Philadelphia,  through  a  committee  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  was  much  the  largest  in  the  whole  Exhibi- 
tion, and  the  most  noteworthy.  The  course  of  instruction,  as  com- 
prehensive as  that  of  any  foreign  country,  was  illustrated  by  pupils' 
work  from  all  the  classes,  in  all  the  grades,  primary  schools,  gram- 
mar schools,  high  schools,  evening  drawing-schools  for  adults,  the 
State  Normal  Art  School,  and  technical  schools.  The  work  here 
shown  was  selected  from  the  annual  State  Exhibition,  held  at  Boston 
in 'March,  1876.  It  was  but  a  small  part  of  what  was  shown  on  that 
occasion.  The  drawings  sent  to  Philadelphia  were  selected  so  as  best 
to  illustrate  the  course  of  instruction  in  each  city,  town,  and  special 
school.  The  arrangement  was  so  admirable  that  one  could  readily 
make  out  the  end  sought  in  the  different  schools,  and  the  steps  taken 
to  reach  it.  Twenty-four  cities  and  towns  were  represented.  These 
included  the  larger  part  of  the  population  of  the  State.  The  instruc- 
tion in  the  different  cities  and  towns  was  characterized  by  the  same 
general  features,  and  there  was  a  marked  agreement  even  in  details. 
It  is  not  necessary,  therefore,  to  speak  of  each  city  and  town  sepa- 
rately, as  it  is  not  now  a  question  of  which  has  done  this  thing  or 
that  thing  best.     The  course  of  instruction  will  be  described. 

By  the  side  of  the  work  from  the  schools  were  to  be  seen  all  the 
appliances  used  in  the  schools  for  giving  instruction  in  drawing. 
These  are  solid  models,  casts,  drawing-books  and  cards,  teachers' 
manuals,  large  plates  for  mechanical  and  architectural  drawing,  paral- 
lels of  historic  ornament  in  color,  large  studies  in  light  and  shade 
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and  sepia,  and  studies  from  nature  in  water-color.  Much  thought  is 
given  to  showing  the  growth  of  the  drawing  and  ornament,  which  is 
such  an  excellent  educational  feature  This  display,  the  most  com- 
prehensive and  systematic  one  of  the  kind  in  the  whole  Exhibition, 
was  made  by  L.  Prang  &  Co.,  art  and  educational  publishers,  of 
Boston. 

It  will  be  well  first  to  describe  the  exhibit  made  by  the  State  Nor- 
mal Art  School,  since  the  instruction  in  this  school  covers  every- 
thing taught  in  the  public  schools  and  evening  drawing-schools  of 
Massachusetts.  The  design  of  this  school  is  thus  set  forth  in  its 
circular  for  1 876-77  : 

"  This  school  is  intended  as  a  training-school  for  the  purpose  of 
qualifying  teachers  and  masters  of  industrial  drawing.  Its  specific 
aim  at  present  is  to  prepare  teachers  for  the  industrial  drawing- 
schools  of  the  State,  who  shall  also  be  able  to  direct  and  superintend 
the  instruction  in  this  branch  in  the  public  schools.  In  the  future  it 
may  be  necessary  to  provide  for  high  skill  in  technical  drawing  and 
art-culture,  but  the  immediate  pressing  demand  is  for  teachers  who 
know  the  elementary  subjects  thoroughly,  and  can  teach  them  intel- 
ligently and  successfully;  and  this  demand  the  school  will  aim,  pri- 
marily, to  supply,  making  its  training  as  complete  and  practical  as 
the  circumstances  will  permit." 

The  same  circular  thus  describes  the  course  of  instruction,  which 
is  divided  between  four  classes,  and  extends  over  four  years : 

"  The  term  Industrial  Drawing  includes  both  instrumental  and  free- 
hand drawing.  The  former  will  be  taught  by  lectures  given  by  the 
lecturers  on  the  various  subjects  ;  and  the  latter  by  individual  instruc- 
,  tion  by  the  instructors,  who  will  also  superintend  the  artistic  work  in 
the  studio,  comprising  free-hand  drawing,  painting,  and  designing. 
The  work  of  class  A  is  devoted  to  elementary  drawing;  of  class  B 
to  fornj,  color,  and  industrial  design;  of  class  C  to  the  constructive 
arts ;  and  of  class  D  to  sculpture  and  design  in  the  round.  These 
groups  of  subjects  can  be  studied  in  any  order  after  class  A  has  been 
passed  through,  subject  only  to  an  examination  as  to  the  fitness  of 
the  student.'' 

The  circular  also  gives  this  account  of  the  examination  for  certifi- 
cate: 

"  For  permission  to  be  examined  for  a  diploma  the  student  will  be 
required  to  submit  class  exercises,  the  subjects  being  described  in  the 
list  of  diploma  drawings.  These  drawings  and  paintings  are  to  show 
whether  the  student  possesses  the  manipulative  skill  necessary  to 
teach  drawing.     If  the  works  pass  examination,  the  student  will  then 
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be  allowed  to  offer  himself  for  the  diploma  examination,  which  will 
be  held  at  the  end  of  each  term.  This  examination  having  been 
passed,  the  student  will  receive  a  diploma,  testifying  to  his  scientific 
and  artistic  qualifications  to  give  instruction.  A  student  failing  to 
pass  an  examination  in  any  subject  may  present  himself  again  at  a 
future  examination,  those  subjects  already  passed  being  recorded  in 
his  favor,  but  he  will  not  receive  the  diploma  of  the  school  until  all 
the  subjects  of  examination  have  been  passed." 

There  were  shown  twenty-four  frames  containing  certificate  draw- 
ings, similar  to  those  in  the  South  Kensington  exhibit.  Each  frame 
contained  work  by  two  students,  and  the  twenty-four  illustrated  the 
instruction  in  class  A,  or  the  first  year.    The  following  are  the  subjects: 

I.  Geometrical  problems;  2.  Perspective  problems;  3.  Orthographic 
projection;  4.  Machine-drawing;  5.  Architectural  drawing  and  build- 
ing construction  ;  6.  Isometric  projection ;  7.  Projection  of  shadows; 
8.  Model-drawing  in  outline;  9.  Model-drawing,  shaded  in  chalk; 
10.  Model-drawing,  shaded  in  monochrome;  11.  Model-drawing, 
shaded,  stumped;  12.  Outline-drawing  of  ornament  from  cast;  13. 
Outline-drawing  of  foliage  from  nature;  14.  Outline-drawing  of 
human  figure  from  copy;  15.  Outline-drawing  of  animal  form  from 
cast;  16.  Outline-drawing  of  furniture  from  object;  17.  Shading  from 
cast  with  stump  or  point;  18.  Shading  from  cast  in  monochrome; 
19.  Elementary  design ;  20.  Applied  design ;  21.  Designs  for  draw- 
ing lessons  in  blackboard  and  dictation ;  22.  Painting  in  water-color 
from  copy;  23.  Analysis  of  historical  ornament;  24.  Botanical  anal- 
ysis of  a  plant  for  the  purposes  of  design. 

The  student  having  executed  drawings  in  each  of  these  twenty-four 
subjects,  and  sufficiently  well  to  obtain  the  approval  of  the  master  of 
the  school,  Mr.  Walter  Smith,  he  has  then,  at  the  end  of  the  school 
year,  to  submit  to  a  time  examination  in  each  of  the  following  sub- 
jects : 

I.  Plane  geometrical  drawing;  2.  Perspective  practice ;  3.  Perspec- 
tive theory;  4.  Orthographic  projection ;  5.  Isometric  projection;  6. 
Projection  of  shadows  ;  7.  Architectural  drawing;  8.  Model-drawing 
from  solid ;  9.  Drawing  from  memory ;   10.  Drawing  from  dictation; 

II.  Historical  ornament;   12.  Harmony  of  color. 

If  the  result  of  the  examination  in  each  of  these  subjects  reaches 
the  prescribed  standard,  the  student  obtains  diploma  A,  showing  that 
he  has  completed  the  first  year's  course  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  It 
will  be  observed  that  much  work  is  put  into  the  first  year.  Indeed, 
it  covers  nearly,  if  not  quite  all,  the  instruction  in  drawing  that  is 
required  in  the  different  grades  of  the  public  schools.     It  is  not  ex- 
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pected,  of  course,  to  make  the  student, an  expert  in  all,  or  in  any  one 
of  the  subjects  studied  during  the  year.  The  school  has  a  more 
rational  object  than  that,  namely,  to  give  the  student  such  a  grounding 
in  principles,  methods,  and  manipulations  as  he  must  have  in  order 
to  teach  the  different  subjects  intelligently. 

The  student,  if  he  would  obtain  permission  to  take  the  examination 
at  the  end  of  the  year  for  diploma  B,  must  have  made  satisfactory 
progress  in  painting  in  water-colors,  in  tempera,  and  in  oil ;  and  he 
must  have  produced  a  satisfactory  design  for  each  of  any  four  indus- 
tries, and  have  had  one  object  manufactured  from  a  design  of  his 
own.  The  examination  for  diploma  B  embraces  time-sketches  in 
water-colors,  in  tempera,  and  in  oil ;  also  ten  papers  upon  art-indus- 
trial subjects  covered  by  the  instruction  of  the  year. 

The  third  year's  course  embraces  architectural  design  and  building 
construction  ;  machine-drawing, — construction  and  design  ;  descriptive 
geometry  and  topographical  drawing.  When  the  student  has  made 
satisfactory  progress  in  these  subjects  and  prepared  the  necessary 
drawings  to  entitle  him  to  it,  he  is  permitted  to  take  the  examination 
for  diploma  C.  This  examination  embraces  eight  time-sketches  and 
papers  covering  architectural  design,  machine-drawing,  topography, 
descriptive  geometry,  and  ship-draughting. 

The  fourth  year,  class  D,  is  devoted  to  sculpture  and  design  in  the 
round, — modeling  and  casting.  The  subjects  studied  are  ornament, 
the  figure,  and  designs  for  industrial  objects,  the  latter  to  be  drawn 
before  modeling.  Twelve  models  covering  these  subjects  have  to  be 
prepared  in  clay,  cast,  and  painted,  the  execution  to  reach  a  prescribed 
standard,  before  the  student  is  allowed  to  take  the  examination  for 
diploma  D.     This  examination  embraces  both  theory  and  practice. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  work  done  in  the  Massachusetts  State 
Normal  Art  School  has  four  general  divisions,  corresponding  to  the 
four  years  of  the  course  :  1st  year,  "  Elementary  Drawing ;"  2d  year, 
"  Form,  Color,  and  Industrial  Design  ;"  3d  year,  "  The  Constructive 
Arts ;"  4th  year,  "  Sculpture  and  Design  in  the  Round — Modeling  and 
Casting."  The  curriculum  is  as  comprehensive  and  the  subjects  are 
as  systematically  treated  as  in  any  European  school  established  for  a 
similar  purpose,  that  is,  for  the  training  of  well  qualified  art-masters 
Let  it  be  remembered,  in  passing  judgment  upon  this  school,  that 
It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  school  to  produce  artists,  nor  yet  expert 
draughtsmen  in  any  particular  department  of  art-industry,  but  teachers 
familiar  with  the  theory  and  practice  of  all  the  arts,  fine  and  industrial, 
so  far  as  they  depend  on  form  and  color,  and  with  the  best  methods 
of  imparting  instruction  in  them.    More  than  seven  hundred  different 
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students  have  received  instruction  in  the  school  since  it  was  opened 
three  years  ago. 

Though  the  school  had  been  in  operation  but  three  years,  neverthe- 
less the  exhibit  illustrated  the  whole  four  years'  course,  as  some  of 
the  students  who  had  completed  the  first  two  years'  work,  instead  of 
taking  that  of  the  third  year,  took  that  of  the  fourth. 

Thus  much  space  has  been  given  to  a  description  of  this  school 
because  it  is  the  only  one  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States,  though  let 
us  hope  that  there  will  soon  be  many  such,  and  because  a  knowledge 
of  this  school  gives  a  clear  notion  not  only  of  what  is  now  doing  in 
drawing  throughout  Massachusetts,  but  also  of  what  it  is  proposed 
to  do  when  the  full  scheme  of  popular  art  education  adopted  by  the 
State  is  carried  out.  The  more  elementary  portion  of  what  is  taught 
in  the  State  Normal  Art  School  has  already  been  successfully  repro- 
duced in  the  public  schools ;  the  more  advanced  portion  has  also 
begun  to  be  reproduced  in  the  high  schools  and  in  the  evening  classes. 
Soon  there  will  be  a  wide  educational  demand  for  all  that  is  taught 
by  the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School.  Time  is  a  vital  element 
in  establishing  a  comprehensive  system  of  art  education  for  a  State ; 
it  cannot  be  thoroughly  done  in  one  year,  nor  yet  in  five  years,  how- 
ever favorable  the  conditions.  It  must  be  a  growth,  but  the  growth 
can  be  greatly  accelerated  by  rational  efforts. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  drawing  exhibits,  made  by  the  differ- 
ent cities  and  towns  of  Massachusetts,  showed  that  the  more  closely 
the  lead  of  the  Normal  Art  School  has  been  followed,  the  better  the 
results.  It  is  also  plainly  observable  that  the  good  influence  of  this 
school  has  been  felt  all  over  the  country;  for  the  best  drawing  exhibits 
from  the  public  schools  of  other  States  were  those  which  showed  that 
their  instruction  has  been  modeled  on  its  general  principles  and 
methods. 

The  drawing  exhibits  made  by  the  public  schools  of  Massachusetts 
were  extensive,  and  so  systematically  arranged,  that  it  is  an  easy  matter 
to  trace  the  progress  of  the  instruction  from  the  lowest  step  to  the 
most  advanced.     I  will  speak  of  the  exhibits  as  a  whole. 

In  the  primary  schools  the  pupils  are  trained  in  geometrical  defi- 
nitions, and  in  the  simplest  principles  of  decorative  design ;  in  draw- 
ing with  the  free-hand  from  printed  copies,  from  memory,  from  dicta- 
tion, and  from  blackboard  copies,  and  in  original  composition.  There 
is  practice  in  proportional  enlargement  and  reduction.  Only  two 
dimensions  are  represented,  and  there  is  no  imitative  drawing  of 
natural  objects.  Conventional  leaves  and  flowers  are  used  in  some 
of  the  decorative  designs. 
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In  the  grammar  schools  the  work  of  the  primary  schools  is  con- 
tinued, but  is  of  a  much  more  advanced  character.  Plane  geometrical 
drawing  with  instruments  is  added,  and  free-hand  drawing  in  outline 
from  models  and  objects,  prints  and  the  actual  models  and  objects 
being  used  in  conjunction.  Thus  a  beginning  is  made  in  representing 
the  three  dimensions  pictorially.  Some  instruction  is  given  in  his- 
toric ornament  and  decorative  styles.  Geometry  forms  the  basis  of 
the  work,  while  the  instruction  is  rational,  not  dogmatic.  The  em- 
phasis is  laid  upon  knowledge,  and  not  upon  fineness  of  execution ; 
yet  the  execution  is  remarkably  good. 

The  subjects  taught  in  the  grammar  schools,  with  the  exception  of 
plane  geometrical  drawing,  are  continued  in  the  high  schools,  the 
models  and  objects,  however,  being  drawn  in  light  and  shade  as  well 
as  in  outline.  More  emphasis  is  laid  upon  making  industrial  designs 
for  a  particular  purpose,  as  for  jewelry,  tiles,  fans,  lace,  calico  prints, 
pottery,  etc.  Instrumental,  perspective,  and  mechanical  drawing  are 
added ;  also  drawing  from  the  cast  and  from  nature ;  also  botanical 
analysis  for  industrial  design,  and  painting  in  water-colors.  The 
pupils  are  not  confined  to  one  medium,  as  the  point,  for  instance,  but 
are  taught  to  manipulate  different  materials, — pencil,  chalk,  stump, 
etc.  Geometry  still  forms  the  basis  of  the  work.  The  instruction  is 
varied  and  rational,  the  aim  being  not  to  make  proficients  in  any  one 
thing,  but  to  impart  a  taste,  a  knowledge,  and  a  skill  of  universal 
utility.  But  the  high-school  work  is  not  so  good,  comparatively,  as 
that  of  the  grammar  school.  Doubtless  it  will  show  marked  im- 
provement during  the  next  three  years,  as  the  high  schools  become 
filled  with  pupils  who  have  been  well  trained  in  drawing  in  the  lower 
grades,  and  thus  are  prepared  to  do  the  legitimate  work  of  the  high 
school. 

The  time  devoted  to  drawing  differs  somewhat  in  different  schools. 
The  maximum  amount  appears  to  be  two  hours  a  week.  The  origi- 
nal designs  are  usually  first  studied  up  and  roughly  sketched  at  home, 
then  executed  in  school.  This  appears  to  be  the  extent  of  the  home 
requirement.  Only  about  one-half  of  the  time  devoted  to  drawing  is 
spent  in  working  from  printed  copies.  For  promotion,  pupils  must 
pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  drawing  as  in  other  studies.  Ex- 
cept in  the  high  school,  the  teachers  who  give  instruction  in  the  other' 
studies  teach  drawing. 

Such,  in  outline,  are  the  general  features  of  that  system  of  instruc- 
tion in  elementary  drawing  for  the  whole  people  and  for  industrial 
purposes  which  has  been  adopted  in  Massachusetts,  and  has  already 
produced   results   so    gratifying.     Against  these   general  features   it 
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seems  to  me  that  no  just  objection  can  be  made  ;  adverse  criticism,  if 
reasonable,  must  be  limited  to  the  way  this  or  that  school  works  out 
this  or  that  detail. 

The  display  of  drawings  from  the  free  industrial  evening  classes  for 
adults  was  quite  large  and  excellently  arranged.  It  showed  that  the 
instruction  in  these  classes  is  in  harmony  with  what  has  already  been 
described,  and  therefore  is  comprehensive,  systematic,  and  rational. 
It  extends  through  some  seven  or  eight  months  each  year.  As  would 
be  naturally  expected,  the  drawings  partook  largely  of  an  applied 
character,  such  as  different  industries  require.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  instruction  given  in  these  evening  classes*  is  deter- 

*  After  my  report  was  written,  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  be  of  service  to  give  the 
programme  of  one  of  these  evening  schools.  So  I  wrote  to  the  principal  of  the  Taunton 
school,  whose  exhibit  seemed  to  be,  on  the  whole,  the  most  satisfactory.  I  received  the 
following  response ; 

"  Taunton,  January  2,  1877. 

"  Dear  Sir, — Pressing  business  has  prevented  me  from  replying  more  speedily  to  yours 
of  December  20,  1876.  With  pleasure  I  send  you  programme  of  studies  pursued  in  the 
Industrial  Drawing  School,  as  submitted  to  the  school  committee  of  this  city. 

"  The  school  is  divided  into  two  sections,  viz. : 

"  I.  Instrumental  Drawing. 

"  2.  Free-hand  Drawing,  Design,  g,nd  Modeling. 

"  Each  section  receives  two  lessons  of  two  hours'  duration  per  week,  for  a  term  of  about 
sixteen  weeks  each  year. 

"  It  is  always  recommended  that  beginners  in  instrumental  drawing  should  pass  through 
the  elementary  stages  of  the  free-hand  course,  and  vice  versS. 

"  The  instrumental  classes  are  subdivided  into  classes  in  machine  and  architectural 
drawing,  after  having  passed  through  the  elementary  course,  which  is  common  to  both. 

"  Instrumental    Drawing. 
"Elementary  Course  [from  blackboard). 

"I.  Practical  geometry,  from  blackboard  demonstration  and  printed  definition. 
"  2.  Principle  of  dark  and  light  lines  as  applied  to  outline-drawings,  together  with  exer- 
cises elucidating  the  terms,  elevation,  plan,  section,  etc. 
*'  3.  Orthographic,  isometric,  and  perspective  projection. 
"  4.  Intersection  and  development  of  surfaces. 

"  Advanced  Course— Machinery. 

"  I.  Delineation  of  helices,  screws,  spirals,  cams,  eccentrics,  etc.,  from  blackboard 
instruction. 

"  2.  Construction,  theoretical  and  practical,  beginning  with  the  application  of  the  cy- 
cloid, epicycloid,  involute,  etc.,  to  the  tooth  of  a  wheel,  and  ending  with  working  drawings 
of  a  complete  machine.     Blackboard. 

"  3.  Drawing,  from  specification  and  original  design,  of  machinery,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  requirements  of  pupils  individually. 

"  4.  Practice  in  the  various  methods  of  finishing  drawings,  shading  in  line  and  color, 
and  in  the  projection  of  shadows. 
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mined,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  the  local  industries ;  hence  it  often 
happens  that  some  things  taught  in  one   place   are    not  taught  in 
another. 
The  Free  Institute,  Worcester,  and  the  Institute  of  Technology, 

•'  Architecture. 

"  I.  Delineation  of  architectural  mouldings  and  details. 

"2.  Projection  as  applied  to  building  construction,  the  cutting  of  joints,  etc. 

"3.  Examples  of  construction  involving  the  study  of  the  joints  and  bonds  used  in 
carpentry  and  masonry. 

"  4.  Execution  of  working  and  finished  drawings  of  buildings  or  other  objects,  as  may 
be  best  adapted  to  the  case  of  each  pupil. 

"Free-hand  Drawing  and  Design. 
"  Elementary  Course. 
"  I.  Outline  drawing  from  blackboard  instruction. 
I      "  2.  Outline  drawing  from  flat  copy. 

"  3.  Outline  drawing  from  models  and  casts. 

"  4.  Designs  to  fill  given  spaces  in  outline  and  half-tint. 

"  Advanced   Course. 
"  I.  Shading  from  flat  copy  in  pencil,  chalk,  charcoal,  and  monochrome. 
"  2.  Shading  from  models  and  casts  in  pencil,  chalk,  charcoal,  and  monochrome. 
"  3.  Designs  to  fill  given  spaces  in  monochrome  and  colors  harmonized. 
"  4.  Applied  design  for  surface  decoration  for  industrial  purposes,  and  plastic  design. 

•'  Modeling. 

"  From  casts,  copies,  and  original  designs  of  ornament,  natural  objects,  animals,  and  the 
human  figure. 

"  Remarks. 

"  One  term  of  sixteen  weeks  is  taken  up  with  each  elementary  course,  and  two  terms 
with  each  advanced  course,  by  the  average  pupil,  allowing,  of  course,  for  home-work, 
where  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  teacher  is  not  required ;  but  I  find  it  of  great  im- 
portance so  to  shape  my  course  as  to  admit  of  considerable  elasticity  in  the  time  taken  by 
different  pupils,  so  that  quick  workers  may  not  be  made  impatient  nor  slow  ones  discour- 
aged. I  give  more  attention  to  the  standard  of  work  and  its  thorough  comprehension  by 
the  pupil  than  to  the  time  taken  in  its  execution. 

"  In  the  instrumental  classes,  numbering  nearly  a  hundred  pupils,  I  have,  this  term,  one 
assistant  teacher  for  the  intermediate  mechanical  classes,  and  one  for  the  architectural 
classes.     The  elementary  and  advanced  mechanical  classes  I  teach  myself. 

"In  the  other  section,  which  numbers  more  than  a  hundred  pupils,  I  have  also  two  as- 
sistants, viz.,  one  for  the  elementary  free-hand  and  one  for  the  modeling  class.  I  take  the 
advanced  free-hand  and  designing  classes  and  supervise  the  whole. 

"The  average  enrolment,  per  term,  of  pupils,  from  the  establishment  of  the  school,  has 
been  230,  with  an  average  attendance  of  about  80  per  cent. 

"  I  do  not  at  present  think  of  any  further  information  that  will  be  of  service  to  you,  but 
I  shall  always  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  ask  concerning  the  school  of 
which  I  am  principal. 

"  Very  truly  yours, 

"JOHN  T.  MEATS. 

"Mr.  C.  B.  Stetson." 
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Boston,  made  decidedly  praiseworthy  exhibits  of  drawings  executed 
by  their  students.  But  an  account  of  the  drawing  instruction  in  such 
schools  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  my  report. 

CONNECTICUT. 

New  Haven. — Five  large  volumes  of  drawings  exemplified  the 
drawing  instruction  in  the  schools  of  New  Haven.  The  work  ex- 
hibited was  all  free-hand.  First,  straight  lines  are  drawn  and  divided. 
Then  follows  the  drawing  of  two  dimensions,  geometrical  and  orna- 
mental forms  being  represented.  In  this  connection  some  of  the 
principles  of  decorative  design  are  taught.  The  pupils  learn  how 
to  conventionalize  natural  forms,  and  are  exercised  in  original 
decorative  design.  The  arrangement  of  the  ornamental  forms  is 
largely  bilateral.  No  time  is  wasted  on  half-tint.  The  pupils  are 
exercised  in  proportional  enlargement  and  reduction.  Next,  the  , 
three  dimensions  are  drawn,  and  the  pupils  learn  to  work  directly 
from  the  solid.  But  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  drawing  from 
the  solid  in  the  high  school  is  pursued  in  any  systematic  order.  Too 
many  of  the  drawings  are  of  the  same  object.  The  gradual  advance 
of  the  pupil  is  not  shown.  In  the  case  of  the  drawings  presented, 
the  literal  form  of  the  object  is  generally  well  rendered  perspectively, 
but  the  light  and  shade  was  defective. 

One  of  the  exhibited  volumes  was  filled  with  drawings  that  were 
done  at  home  by  the  pupils  of  the  high  school.  Another  was  filled 
with  drawings  that  were  done  at  home  by  pupils  of  the  lower  grades. 
The  drawings  are  of  a  miscellaneous  character.  There  is  a  touch  of 
independence  about  home-drawing  which  makes  it  specially  valuable 
to  "a  certain  extent. 

The  drawing-books  used  by  the  pupils  in  the  New  Haven  schools 
consist  simply  of  blank  paper.  When  they  draw  from  the  flat,  the 
copies  from  which  they  draw  are  furnished  by  large  wall-charts,  or 
they  are  copies  which  have  been  placed  upon  the  blackboard  by  the 
teacher.  Thus  a  whole  class  draw  from  the  same  copy  at  a  distance, 
instead  of  each  pupil  drawing  from  a  copy  of  his  own  near  the  eye. 
The  copies  furnished  by  the  wall-charts  are  excellent;  among  them 
^re  sundry  good  examples  of  historic  ornament. 

This  mode  of  teaching  is,  for  several  substantial  reasons,  quite 
■generally  condemned  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  It  is  severe 
for  the  eyes  of  all  pupils,  but  especially  severe  for  those  who  are 
near-sighted,  or  have  weak  eyes.  Then  it  is  only  those  sitting 
directly  in  front  of  the  chart  who  can  see  the  copy  as  it  is.  For 
each  one  who  sits  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  the  copy,  being  viewed 
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obliquely,  is  distorted.  This  is  especially  objectionable  in  the  case 
of  beautiful  forms,  as  of  ornament  or  objects.  By  looking  at  these 
forms  and  drawing  them  the  taste  is  to  be  developed;  but  where  the 
forms  are  so  viewed  that  they  appear  distorted,  they  cease  to  be 
teachers  of  beauty,  and  become  teachers  of  ugliness.  Thus  is  lost 
that  development  of  the  taste  which  is  one  of  the  chief  objects  of 
drawing.  Moreover,  copies  furnished  by  wall-charts  must  be  limited 
to  outline,  and  the  lines  must  be  few  and  heavy.  Fine  lines  and  light 
and  shade  are  out  of  the  question,  as  the  former  cannot  be  seen,  nor 
the  delicate  gradations  of  the  latter  be  distinguished,  by  pupils  at 
a  distance.  Again,  all  copies,  by  continuous  use,  are  apt  to  become 
soiled,  and  from  such  soiled  copies  pupils  should  never  be  required 
to  draw.    The  demands  both  of  vision  and  of  taste  forbid. 

All  the  objections  that  hold  against  wall-charts  hold  equally 
against  blackboard  copies.  But  there  are  further  objections  to  the 
latter.  They  require  the  teacher  to  be  an  expert  draughtsman,  and  to 
devote  much  time  to  the  preparation  of  the  copies,  since  the  copies 
ought  to  be  as  beautiful  as  possible.  As  a  body  the  regular  teachers 
can  never  be  expert  draughtsmen  any  more  than  they  can  be  expert 
elocutionists  or  expert  mathematicians;  nor  can  they  ever  have  the 
requisite  time  for  preparing  suitable  blackboard  copies,  even  if  they 
possess  the  skill.  The  advocates  of  this  mode  of  teaching  hold 
that  drawing  cannot  be  treated  like  other  studies ;  that  it  cannot  be 
successfully  taught  except  by  the  living  teacher  to  explain  its  prin- 
ciples orally,  and  to  illustrate  their  application  by  drawing  before  the 
class.  Dead  appliances,  like  books,  are  held  to  be  useless,  when  the 
truth  is  that  there  is  hardly  any  other  study  in  which  the  elementary 
instruction  can  be  so  well  given  without  experts  for  teachers,  pro- 
vided the  pupils  have  suitable  copies  and  models,  and  these  are 
accompanied  by  a  proper  printed  text,  setting  forth  the  principles 
and  giving  specific,  intelligible  directions. 

The  first  among  the  advocates  of  teaching  drawing  without  books 
are  certain  special  teachers,  who  fear,  perhaps,  that  their  livelihood 
may  be  endangered  if  the  regular  teachers  should  attend  to  drawing 
as  they  do  to  other  studies.  Economy  is  also  urged  as  a  reason  why 
wall-charts  and  blackboard  copies  should  be  used  in  teaching  drawing. 
There  is  a  saving  of,  perhaps,  twenty-five  cents  a  year  to  each  pupil 
who  draws  two  hours  a  week.  Multiply  this  by  the  number  of  pupils 
in  a  large  city,  and  you  have  an  aggregate  saving  which  at  once 
arrests  the  attention.  But  to  offset  this  is  the  vastly  greater  loss  of 
time  by  the  pupils ;  for,  add  the  twenty-five  cents  to  what  is  spent  for 
blank  paper,  and  spend  the  whole  for  suitable  drawing-books,  and  the 
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pupils  would  accomplish  two  or  three  times  as  much  in  the  given  time. 
Most  parents  will  deem  that  the  wisest  economy  which  saves  the 
time  of  their  children.  Americans  might  learn  much  about  true 
school  economy  by  studying  the  exhibits  of  school  appliances  made 
by  Russia,  Sweden,  Belgium,  and  other  European  countries.  Stinting 
in  these  things  does  not  pay.  Most  boys  and  girls  leave  school  so 
early  that  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  do  the  best  possible  for  them 
while  they  attend.  The  thing  of  greatest  value  to  them  is  time ;  and 
yet  it  is  often  prodigally  wasted  by  penurious  management. 

And  so  the  drawing  instruction  of  the  New  Haven  schools  is  de- 
cidedly at  fault,  in  that  it  makes  so  much  use  of  wall-charts  and 
blackboard  copies. 

A  word  more  about  the  blackboard,  which  the  teacher  of  drawing 
can  so  often  use  to  advantage.  When  one  wishes  to  explain  and 
illustrate  principles,  or  to  show  the  "  growth  of  a  drawing,"  by  draw- 
ing it  step  by  step,  before  the  class,  the  blackboard  becomes  exceed- 
ingly serviceable.  For  these  purposes  rude,  rapid  sketches  are  quite 
sufficient,  and  can  be  made  as  well  by  the  regular  teachers  as  by 
specialists.  The  fact  that  the  growth  of  the  drawing  is  seen,  when 
the  teacher  draws  before  the  class,  is  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  so 
much  stress  is  laid  upon  the  living  teacher.  Of  course  nothing 
could  be  much  more  absurd  than  to  place  a  finished,  elaborate  drawing 
in  the  hands  of  a  pupil,  with  the  simple  injunction  that  he  reproduce 
it.  He  needs  to  know  the  first  step  to  be  taken,  the  second,  the  third, 
and  so  on  to  the  end.  This  the  living  teacher  is  expected  to  show 
by  his  drawings  or  otherwise.  But  it  happens  that  this  is  something 
which  can  be  quite  as  well,  or  better,  shown  in  the  printed  drawing- 
copies, — shown  by  printed  construction  lines,  by  thumb-nail  sketches, 
and  by  verbal  directions.  Even  in  the  case  of  light  and  shade,  dif- 
ferent stages  of  progress  may  be  readily  shown  by  printed  copies. 
The  legitimate  use  of  the  blackboard,  therefore,  is  to  supplement 
drawing-books  and  models. 

The  drawing  instruction  in  New  Haven  is  characterized  by  another 
feature  which  deserves  to  be  mentioned.  The  greatest  emphasis  is 
laid  upon  training  the  eye  to  judge  of  proportion, — of  comparative 
distance  and  of  absolute  distance,  as  one  inch,  two  inches.  Every- 
thing is  done  by  judgment  of  eye,  and  with  the  free-hand.  As  intlie 
Cincinnati  schools,  the  pupils  are  at  all  times  forbidden  to  measure; 
but  they  do  not,  as  in  the  Cincinnati  schools,  have  many  of  the  meas- 
urements made  for  them.  Prohibition  in  the  New  Haven  schools 
means  prohibition. 

The  pupils  begin  by  drawing  straight  lines  of  definite  length,  as 
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one  inch,  two  inches,  and  dividing  them  proportionally.  They  proceed 
to  squares,  circles,  ellipses,  and  other  geometrical  figures.  An  equi- 
lateral triangle,  for  example,  filled  with  three  circles,  and  a  square 
filled  with  four  circles,  drawn  tangent  to  one  another,  drawn  with  the 
free-hand,  and  so  well  done  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  draw  triangle, 
square,  or  circles  better  with  instruments,  indicate  the  character  of 
much  of  the  work  done  by  these  pupils.  All  this  is  exceedingly 
slow  and  laborious.  Does  it  pay  ?  In  practical  work  one  never  relies 
upon  the  hand  and  eye  alone  for  a  perfect  square  or  circle.  Such 
practice  in  drawing  at  school  is,  then,  only  for  discipline. 

When  the  New  Haven  pupils  come  to  drawing  ornamental  forms 
from  the  flat,  they  begin  by  drawing  a  square  and  dividing  it  into  a 
specified  number  of  equal  small  squares.  This,  done  with  the  free- 
hand, is  required  to  be  done  with  the  utmost  precision.  By  the  aid 
of  these  squares  the  ornamental  form  is  then  readily  drawn,  for,  as 
the  copy  is  drawn  upon  similar  squares,  the  pupils  can  with  ease 
reduce  or  enlarge  it  proportionally,  obtain  the  exact  curve  of  any 
line,  and,  in  case  of  a  symmetrical  form,  make  the  balancing  parts 
just  alike.  After  the  ornamental  form  has  been  drawn  the  squares 
are  erased.  The  New  Haven  exhibit  contained  various  drawings  of 
ornamental  forms  executed  in  this  manner  with  remarkable  precision, 
but  with  great  expenditure  of  time  and  serious  loss  in  other  direc- 
tions. School-life  is  altogether  too  brief  for  such  a  method,  though 
it  might  perhaps  be  profitably  employed  to  a  slight  extent. 

But  there  are  other  objections  to  this  method  beside  waste  of  time. 
The  attention  of  the  pupil  is  fixed  too  much  upon  drawing  straight 
lines  and  dividing  them,  and  too  little  upon  drawing  the  ornamental 
or  other  form.  If  the  latter  is  beautiful,  as  it  always  should  be,  the 
more  the  pupil  looks  at  it  the  more  his  taste  will  be  improved.  Not 
only  that,  the  best  appreciation  of  the  curves  will  come  from  com- 
paring them  with  one  another,  and  not  from  spending  so  much  time 
in  looking  to  see  where  they  cut  across  the  squares.  In  a  word, 
there  should  be  the  least  possible  distraction  of  the  eye  or  mind  from 
the  study  of  the  beautiful  form  itself.  If  squares  must  be  continually 
employed  as  an  aid,  then  the  pupils  should  be  provided  with  paper 
printed  in  squares,  such  as  a  practical  draughtsman  would  use  when 
absolute  precision  in  the  result  is  required.  For  school  purposes, 
however,  a  very  few  construction  lines,  showing  the  general  propor- 
tions of  the  form  to  be  drawn,  are  quite  enough  in  any  case.  It  should 
also  be  observed  that  in  drawing  from  models  and  objects  no  use  can 
be  made  of  the  squares.  Since  the  thing  is  feasible,  it  is  certainly 
better  that  the  pupil  should  learn  a  method  of  determining  general 
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proportions  which  is  applicable  to  drawing  both  from  the  flat  and 
from  the  solid. 

In  its  treatment  of  proportion  New  Haven  makes  two  mistakes. 
Undue  emphasis  is  first  laid  upon  proportion  compared  with  other 
things.  It  is,  indeed,  exceedingly  important,  but  it  is  not  all  in  all. 
Too  much  is  sacrificed  to  it.  In  the  next  place,  too  rriuch  stress  is 
laid  upon  the  ability  to  determine  absolute  distance  by  the  eye  alone, 
as  one  inch,  one  foot,  and  too  little  upon  the  ability  to  determine 
comparative  distance  and  size.  Every  person  should  have  a  clear 
idea  of  what  an  inch  is,  a  foot,  or  a  yard ;  but  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to 
attempt  to  train  the  eye  to  determine  them  with  precision.  When 
absolute  precision  is  required  in  the  measurement  of  distance  or  the 
striking  of  a  circle,  mechanical  aids  always  have  been  and  always  will 
be  used.  But  the  ability  to  determine  comparative  distance  and  size 
is  essential  in  all  drawing  from  the  solid, — model,  cast,  figure,  etc. 
Even  here  the  artist  uses  mechanical  aids  so  far  as  he  can.  It  may 
be  said,  therefore,  that  in  dealing  with  proportion,  as  with  all  else  in 
drawing,  the  ultimate  application  should  always  be  kept  in  view; 
nor  should  the  difficulties  of  the  learner  be  needlessly  multiplied. 
Discipline  will  be  quite  sure  to  take  care  of  itself 

There  is  much  about  the  method  of  teaching  drawing  in  the  schools 
of  New  Haven  which  is  decidedly  good.  The  results  prove  this. 
But  there  is  also  much  which  ought  not  to  be  imitated.  It  is  too 
slow  and  too  tedious,  and  therefore  impracticable  for  public  schools. 

OHIO. 

Cincinnati. — Drawing  has  been  taught  in  the  public  schools  of 
Cincinnati  since  1868,  when  the  present  superintendent  of  drawing 
was  appointed.  It  was  made  a  subject  of  study  in  the  high  schools 
some  half  a  dozen  years  ago.  The  promotion  of  the  pupil  depends 
upon  his  proficiency  in  drawing,  just  as  upon  his  proficiency  in 
other  studies.  The  special  teachers  of  drawing  consist  of  one  super- 
intendent, one  male  assistant,  and  three  female  assistants.  The  su- 
perintendent teaches  in  the  two  high  schools  and  in  the  normal 
school,  while  he  has  general  charge  of  the  instruction  throughout  the 
city.  The  assistants  teach  in  the  intermediate  or  grammar  grades, 
where  only  a  few  of  the  regular  teachers  give  any  instruction  in  draw- 
ing. During  the  first  five  years,  that  is,  in  the  primary  schools, 
drawing  is  taught  by  the  regular  teachers. 

Cincinnati  exhibited  seven  portfolios  of  drawings  done  by.  pupils. 
They  illustrated  the  work  of  seven  years,  extending  from  the  second 
year  of  the  school  course  to  the  end  of  the  intermediate  or  grammar 
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grade.  Each  portfolio  fairly  illustrated  the  work  of  a  single  year, 
though  the  drawings  were  specially  executed  for  the  Philadelphia 
Exhibition ;  and  though  in  each  portfolio  the  same  form  was  repeated 
again  and  again,  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  show 
the  comparative  skill  of  hundreds  of  pupils  in  doing  the  same  thing, 
the  actual  work  of  the  pupils,  from  day  to  day,  was  not  shown  ;  yet,  in 
spite  of  the  sameness  of  the  drawings  exhibited,  one  was  enabled,  by 
the  official  statement  accompanying  the  drawings,  and  by  an  exami- 
nation of  the  "  drawing-blocks"  used  by  the  pupils  instead  of  books,  to 
obtain  a  clear  idea  of  the  character  of  the  instruction  throughout. 

The  drawings  submitted  were  all  confined  to  the  free-hand  repre- 
sentation of  two  dimensions,  only.  The  "  drawing-blocks,"  however, 
provide  for  a  few  exercises  in  the  pictorial  representation  of  objects 
(flat  copies)  toward  the  close  of  the  course.  The  instruction  begins 
right,  by  beginning  with  two  dimensions  and  touching  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  decorative  design ;  but  it  adheres  too  exclusively  to  this 
kind  of  drawing,  yet  is  far  from  making  the  most  of  it. 

For  about  two  years  the  children  have  no  practice  in  the  drawing 
of  curves,  though  during  the  second  year  the  average  age  of  the 
children  is  nine  years  and  three  months.  They  are  mainly  exercised 
in  drawing  squares,  dividing  their  sides  proportionally,  and  filling 
them  with  symmetrical  patterns.  In  the  second  year  half-tint  makes 
its  appearance,  and  is  persistently  used  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
course.  When  properly  used,  half-tint  increases  the  pleasing  effects 
of  the  drawings ;  but  it  is  a  great  consumer  of  time,  for  which  it 
makes  no  adequate  return.  The  pupil  should  be  exercised  in  the  use 
of  half-tint  only  enough  to  learn  its  proper  application.  One  cannot 
help  thinking,  however,  that  in  the  Cincinnati  schools  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  time  devoted  to  drawing  is  spent  in  half-tinting.  To  drop 
nine-tenths  of  the  half-tint  would  be  a  decided  gain.  Much  time  is 
also  lost  in  drawing  the  same  feature  four,  six,  and  even  eight  times. 
This  would  be  less  objectionable  were  the  feature  that  is  thus  re- 
peatedly drawn  some  beautiful  historic  form,  which  would  be  worth 
remembering,  and  would  improve  the  taste  of  the  pupil  obliged  to 
look  at  it  so  long  and  so  intently.  But  the  forms  thus  repeated  have 
little  or  nothing  to  commend  them ;  indeed,  many  of  them  are  ex- 
ceedingly ugly,  and  instead  of  improving,  must  tend  to  vitiate  the 
taste.  So  little  is  done  with  natural  forms  conventionalized,  that  the 
pupil  must  fail  to  obtain  correct  notions  of  the  treatment  of  such 
forms  for  decorative  purposes.  Only  two  arrangements  of  orna- 
mental forms  are  illustrated, — arrangement  about  a  centre,  and  bilateral 
arrangement ;  and  the  latter  does  not  appear  till  towards  the  close  of 
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the  course.  This  is  good,  but  there  is  very  little  of  it.  Historic  or- 
nament receives  no  consideration  whatever.  Among  the  copies  giv- 
ing diagram  views  of  objects,  there  are  none  of  beautiful  objects- 
There  is  very  little  exercise  in  enlargement  or  reduction,  in  dictation 
or  memory  drawing,  or  in  original  design.  There  could  not  well  be 
much  of  the  latter,  since  so  few  of  the  principles  of  design  are  taught. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that,  while  so  much  attention  is  given  to  drawing 
two  dimensions,  a  great  deal  less  is  accomplished  in  this  direction 
than  one  has  a  right  to  expect.  There  is  an  entire  omission,  below 
the  high  school,  of  every  other  variety  of  drawing,  unless  we  except 
the  provision  made  for  a  few  exercises  in  the  pictorial  representation 
of  objects  from  flat  copies.  The  instruction  is  just  the  reverse  of  that 
given  in  the  Cleveland  schools. 

The  pupils  are  strictly  forbidden  to  use  a  ruler  for  making  measure- 
ments or  for  drawing  lines.  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  the 
principal  measurements  are  usually  made  for  the  pupils  by  dots 
printed  on  thin  drawing-paper, — a  modified  form  of  the  stigmographic 
method,  which  is  decidedly  objectionable  for  pupils  of  this  age,  and 
objectionable,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  even  for  the  very  youngest  chil- 
dren. So,  notwithstanding  the  ban  laid  upon  rulers,  the  eye  receives 
very  little  of  that  severe  training  in  the  judging  of  distances  and  pro- 
portion which  so  strongly  characterizes  the  drawing  instruction  in  the 
schools  of  New  Haven. 

Everything  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  Cincinnati  is  treated 
very  systematically.  Drawing  forms  no  exception,  certainly  not  be- 
low the  high  school.  The  grading  of  the  instruction,  however,  has 
been  made  too  much  with  reference  to  minor  features,  and  too  little 
with  reference  to  fundamental  and  comprehensive  principles,  and  in 
this  respect  differs  decidedly  from  the  Massachusetts  practice.  For 
example,  it  has  been  made  to  conform,  during  the  first  years,  to  the 
number  of  parts  into  which  the  lines  are  divided.  Thus  it  is  not  till 
the  third  year  that  the  pupil  is  exercised  in  dividing  lines  into  three, 
six,  and  nine  equal  parts  ;  while  the  division  of  lines  into  five  equal 
parts  is  put  off  until  the  fourth  year.  This  is  mere  trifling.  Indeed, 
with  the  Cincinnati  rate  of  progress,  twenty-five  years  would  be  re- 
quired for  the  completion  of  such  a  course  of  drawing  as  should  be 
taught  in  public  schools.  Yet  Cincinnati  has  done  some  things  ex- 
ceedingly well  in  her  primary  and  intermediate,  or  grammar  grades, 
and  is  in  condition  to  make  all  required  changes  with  ease  and 
success. 

There  was  a  slight  exhibit  from  the  high  schools  and  normal  school; 
but  it  presented  nothing  that  calls  for  special  notice.    There  were  a  few 
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original  compositions  in  color  for  industrial  purposes,  from  the  School 
of  Design.  These,  taken  in  connection  with  carvings  done  by  former 
students  of  this  school,  and  exhibited  in  the  Woman's  Pavilion,  showed 
that  advanced  instruction  for  art- industrial  purposes  in  Cincinnati 
now  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 

Cleveland. — For  ten  years  previous  to  1872  drawing  was  not 
taught  in  Cleveland ;  since  then  it  has  been  systematically  taught 
under  the  direction  of  a  special  superintendent.  The  time  allowed 
per  week  is  as  follows  :  ist  year,  100  minutes;  2d  year,  100;  3d  year, 
125;  4th  year,  75;  Sth  year,  90;  6th  year,  90;  7th  year,  120;  8th 
year,  120. 

Cleveland  exhibited  seven  volumes  of  drawings  ("  selected  to  illus- 
trate method  of  teaching"),  one  volume  for  each  school  year  from  the 
second  to  the  eighth  inclusive.  The  drawing,  done  with  the  free- 
hand, is  wholly  perspective.  Great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  fact  that 
the  pupils  draw  directly  from  the  objects.  There  was  also  exhibited 
one  volume  of  drawings,  in  outline,  made  from  common  objects  by 
all  grades  of  pupils  at  home.  Most  of  the  drawings,  however,  illus- 
trate the  regular  school  instruction  below  the  high  school.  They 
were  specially  executed  for  the  Philadelphia  Exhibition,  and  were 
done  with  a  fair  degree  of  intelligence.  Four  volurnes  of  drawings 
were  also  exhibited,  illustrating  the  full  work  of  two  classes  in  the 
last  year  of  the  grammar  grade — both  school-work  and  home-work. 
Some  of  the  school-work  was  faulty  in  perspective,  while  much  of 
the  home-work  was  decidedly  so,  showing  that  the  pupils  fail  in 
applying  those  principles  of  perspective  which  they  are  supposed  to 
have  learned  in  school.  Such  is  the  general  character  of  the  in- 
struction for  seven  years  below  the  high  school.  It  aims  wholly  at 
the  perspective,  or  pictorial  representation  of  the  three  dimensions,, 
and  so  is  just  the  reverse  of  the  instruction  given  during  the  same 
years  in  the  Cincinnati  schools. 

The  course  of  instruction  illustrated  by  these  seven  volumes  is  as 
follows : 

During  the  second  school  year  the  children  are  exercised  in  draw- 
ing a  square  and  a  cross  in  perspective  in  different  positions.  In 
themselves  the  objects  are  thin,  and  they  are  treated  as  though  they 
had  no  thickness.  (The  models  used  were  shown.)  The  pupils  are 
also  exercised  in  writing  descriptions  of  a  square,  placed  in  two 
positions,  in  answer  to  the  following  questions :  "  i.  What  is  Fig.  i  ? 
2.  Why  do  you  think  it  is  what  you  say  ?  3.  What  does  Fig.  2  look 
like?  4,  In  what  position  does  it  say  the  object  is  ?  5.  What  makes 
it  look  as  if  it  was  turned  ?" 
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The  work  is  just  the  same  during  the  third  school  year. 

During  the  fourth  school  year  the  work  is  not  changed,  except  that 
the  square  and  cross  are  combined,  and  a  hole  is  cut  in  the  square 
allowing  more  intricate  arrangements. 

During  the  fifth  school  year  the  work  of  the  fourth  is  continued. 

During  the  sixth  school  year  the  square,  cross,  and  square  frame 
are  combined  in  one  representation. 

During  the  seventh  year  the  pupils  are  exercised  in  drawing  two 
squares  (or  square  frames),  cross  and  model-table  combined.  The 
objects  are  placed  in  all  sorts  of  positions. 

During  the  eighth  school  year  sundry  objects,  such  as  wheels,  carts, 
chairs,  desks,  are  drawn  in  perspective  outline.  This  is  application 
of  perspective  principles  previously  learned.  Written  descriptions  of 
the  drawing  of  the  cross  are  continued. 

Cleveland  exhibited  three  volumes  of  original  decorative  designs 
executed  by  the  first-year  pupils  of  the  high  school ;  also  three  vol- 
umes of  original  plans  and  elevations,  mostly  of  houses,  executed  by 
pupils  of  the  second  year.  The  decorative  designs,  though  some  of 
the  simpler  ones  are  quite  right,  showed,  upon  the  whole,  a  lack  of 
unity,  an  unsatisfactory  distribution  of  parts,  and  a  violation  of  the 
laws  of  organic,  growth.  It  is  evident  that  the  pupils  have  received 
no  suitable  instruction  in  the  elementary  principles  of  design,  though 
the  plan  pursued,  if  it  were  taken  only  as  one  feature  of  instruction, 
would  be  commendable.  The  original  designs  for  houses  were  quite 
captivating  at  first  sight ;  but  when  it  is  seen  that  the  drawing  of 
these  plans  and  elevations  is  preceded  by  no  systematic  work  in  or- 
thographic projection,  one  feels  that  they  stand  for  very  little. 

Some  half-dozen  original  decorative  designs,  simple  and  quite 
praiseworthy,  etched  on  glass,  were  shown ;  also  several  well-executed 
drawings  of  public  buildings  made  directly  from  the  buildings  by 
pupils.  Finally,  there  was  exhibited  one  volume  of  "  drawings  from 
the  object ;  shaded,"  the  work  of  the  senior  class.  These  consisted 
of  geometrical  solids,  vases,  and  ornament  in  relief,  and  parts  of  the 
human  figure.  The  work  was  right  in  character  and  fairly  done.  This 
completes  the  account  of  the  high  school  instruction. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  drawing  in  the  Cleveland  schools  has 
its  good  and  its  bad  features ;  and  its  friends  are  quite  justified  in 
still  regarding  it  as  an  experiment,  as  an  accompanying  circular  states 
that  they  do.  It  is  good  in  the  protest  which  it  makes  against  the 
exclusive  use  of  flat  copies ;  but  it  is  bad  in  carrying  the  protest  too 
far.  It  is  good  in  requiring  the  pupils  to  give  a  written  description 
of  the  conditions  under  which  the  object  to  be  drawn  is  seen;  for 
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this  calls  for  knowledge  before  manual  execution.  It  is  good  because 
of  systematic  gradation  below  the  high  school ;  but  bad,  inasmuch  as 
this  gradation,  like  the  gradation  in  the  Cincinnati  schools,  is  made  to 
depend  so  largely  upon  a  single  minor  feature, — the  different  positions 
in  which  a  square  and  cross  (no  thickness)  can  be  placed.  Two  or 
three  simple  principles  of  perspective,  which  might  be  mastered  in 
three  months,  if  not  in  three  weeks,  are  given  a  controlling  position 
for  seven  years.  Monotonous  and  unprofitable  work,  this  drawing 
the  same  thing  again  and  again  with  a  slight  change  of  position ! 
The  same  rate  of  progress  throughout  would  require  twenty-five 
years,  as  was  said  of  Cincinnati,  for  the  completion  of  such  a  course 
of  drawing  as  should  be  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  Cleveland. 

It  may  be  further  observed  that  the  instruction  is  bad,  even  if  it 
should  be  granted  that  it  should  begin,  as  it  does,  with  perspective, 
since  it  takes  rectangular  before  circular  objects — the  former  being 
more  difficult  to  draw — and  makes  excessive  use  of  mere  planes,  like 
the  cross  and  square,  for  illustrating  the  principles  of  perspective. 
One  of  the  main  objects  to  be  secured  by  drawing  from  the  solid  is 
the  training  of  the  imagination  to  "  realize  form  in  space."  Now, 
when  a  mere  plaqe  (and  the  square  or  cross  used  in  the  Cleveland 
schools  is  practically  such)  is  given  to  be  drawn,  there  is  nothing  for 
the  imagination  to  do ;  there  is  no  solidity,  nothing  invisible,  nothing 
to  be  imagined.  For  the  purpose  of  illustrating  foreshortening,  the 
convergence  of  lines,  and  the  lessening  of  size  by  distance, — all  there 
is  of  perspective  in  object-drawing, — it  is  much  better  to  use  such 
skeleton  solids,  made  of  wire,  as  were  shown  in  the  Russian  and  Bel- 
gian exhibits.  Object-drawing  always  involves  solidity;  but  much 
of  this  Cleveland  work  which  is  specially  emphasized  as  object-draw- 
ing, has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  solidity. 

It  is  a  serious  defect  in  the  order  of  the  Cleveland  instruction  that 
it  does  not  begin  with  representing  two  dimensions.  Did  it  so  begin, 
elementary  design,  which  is  now  put  off  until  the  high  school,  and 
then  receives  very  little  attention,  could  be  taught  in  the  lower  grades, 
which  would  greatly  increase  the  interest  and  profit.  The  following 
may  be  named  as  additional  objections  to  the  instruction :  Geometry 
is  not  taken  as  its  basis,  and  so  the  work  runs  astray;  but  little  atten- 
tion is  given  to  design ;  historic  ornament  and  styles  in  decorative  art 
are  wholly  ignored ;  the  models  placed  before  the  pupils  to  be  drawn 
are  poorly  calculated  to  develop  the  taste ;  little  heed  is  given  to 
memory  or  dictation  drawing ;  the  principles  and  practice  which  lie 
at  the  foundation  of  all  mechanical  drawing  appear  to  be  quite  neg- 
lected; only  one  variety  of  drawing  is   taught  for  the  space  of  seven 
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years  below  the  high  school.     So  there  is  certainly  a  broad  field  for 
improvement. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

I  have  now  described  four  distinct,  systematic  methods  of  teaching 
drawing  in  the  United  States.  There  were  many  exhibits  that  fall 
under  no  one  of  these  methods,  but  showed  no  systematic  method  of 
their  own.  I  will  simply  say  that  in  these  exhibits  the  pictorial  was  the 
main,  if  not  exclusive,  feature;  that  the  drawings  were  usually  exe- 
cuted from  flat  copies,  which  consisted  of  landscapes,  marine  views, 
houses,  ships,  animals,  birds,  insects,  fishes,  flowers,  etc.,  and  were 
usually  of  the  most  wretched  character.  All  such  drawing  is  worse 
than  none.  East  Saginaw,  Michigan,  appears  to  have  labored  most 
zealously  to  obtain  good  results  from  this  irrational,  unprofitable 
method.  As  a  State,  New  Jersey  has  given  it  the  widest  welcome. 
Nearly  all  the  towns  in  New  Jersey  made  exhibit  of  drawings ;  but 
hardly  one  of  these  exhibits  showed  the  slightest  sign  of  an  indus- 
trial feature  or  of  systematic  instruction. 

There  are  many  cities  and  towns  whose  exhibits  showed  that  they 
have  made  a  good  beginning  in  drawing.  Mention  might  be  specially 
made  of  Indianapolis  and  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana;  of  Columbus,  in 
whose  schools  drawing  is  better  taught  than  anywhere  else  in  Ohio; 
of  St.  Louis,  Milwaukee,  Chicago,  Washington,  D.  C,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  Augusta,  Me.  I  observe  that  in  every  city  or  town  where 
really  commendable  results  have  been  obtained,  the  instruction  shows 
something  novel  specially  deserving  of  commendation.  The  general 
plan  of  instruction  is  the  same,  but  there  are  differences  in  carrying 
it  out.  Pittsburgh  is  an  example  of  a  city  that  has  begun  right,  but 
has  not  the  courage  to  go  resolutely  ahead.  But  of  all  the  drawing 
exhibits  made  by  cities,  that  made  by  Detroit  is  the  most  trivial  and 
unpromising. 

As  to  the  normal  schools  of  the  country,  it  is  evident  that  in  most 
of  them  very  little  good  instruction  is  given  in  drawing.  The  exhibit 
made  by  the  one  at  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  shows  that  the  instruction 
there  is  exceptional  and  most  excellent.  But  how  does  it  happen  that 
the  influence  of  this  instruction  is  seen  in  none  of  the  public  schools 
of  that  State  ?  Drawing  is  also  well  taught  in  most  particulars  in  the 
normal  school  at  Millersville,  Pennsylvania. 

CONCLUSION. 

No  one  can  fail  to  observe,  after  a  survey  of  all  the  drawing 
exhibits,  that   satisfactory  results  have   been   obtained   only  where 
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drawing  has  been  looked  upon  as  a  serious  and  important  matter, 
not  as  a  mere  pastime  or  accomplishment;  where  a  rational,  com- 
prehensive plan,  justified  by  the  best  experience,  and  not  some 
pretentious  novelty  of  limited  scope,  has  been  adopted  and  steadily 
followed;  and  where,  instead  of  pinching  in  every  possible  way  to 
save  a  few  pennies,  those  in  authority  have  made  suitable  efiforts  to 
instruct  the  teachers  and  to  provide  the  schools  with  proper  appli- 
ances for  the  use  of  both  teachers  and  pupils.  Indeed,  unless  a  city 
or  town  takes  a  broad,  intelligent  view  of  the  matter  and  resolves  to 
do  good  work,  patiently  waiting  for  the  fruit  in  its  proper  season, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  better  to  do  nothing  at  all  with 
drawing. 
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GROUP  XXVIII, 

I.  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  U.  S. 

BOOKS. 
Report. — They  exhibit  an  extensive  collection  of  their  publications,  including  many 
jriginal  works  in  history,  literature,  and  science,  excellent  text-books,  including  classical 
;exts  for  school  and  college  use,  and  three  magazines  of  wide  circulation  and  excellent 
}uality. 

2.  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.  S. 

BOOKS. 
Report. — Commended  for  an  exhibit  of  their  publications,  including  a  large  number  of 
jriginal  literary  works,  and  for  their  excellent  illustrated  publications. 


3.  Orange  Judd  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  U.  S. 

BOOKS  AND  PUBLICATIONS. 
Report. — Commended  for  valuable  publications  relating  to  agriculture,  horticulture,  and 
rural  architecture. 

4.  Scribner,  Armstrong,  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  U.  S. 

BOOKS    AND    MAPS. 

Report. — They  exhibit  a  large  collection  of  their  publications,  chiefly  original  books  of 
special  merit,  some  of  them  literary  works  and  some  of  them  educational  manuals.  Es- 
pecially noteworthy  are  Bryant's  History  of  the  United  States,  and  Guyot's  maps  and 
text-books,  and  two  magazines  of  wide  circulation  and  excellent  qualities. 


5.  Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor,  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  U.  S. 

SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  TEXT-BOOKS. 
Report. — Commended  for  a  variety  of  excellent  publications  for  use  in  schools  and  col- 
leges, including  Gray's  Botany,  the  Spencerian  copy-books,  with  a  very  attractive   exhi- 
bition of  commercial   and  ornamental  penmanship,  and  various   scientific   and   literary 
manuals. 


6.  J.  H.  Butler  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

BOOKS  AND  MAPS. 

Report. — Commended  for  an  exhibit  of  excellent  text-books  and  maps  issued  by  this 
firm. 
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7.  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

BOOKS  AND   APPARATUS   OF  INSTRUCTION. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  general  exhibit  of  books  and  apparatus  of  instruction,  and 
especially  for  excellent  work  of  the  students  of  the  Towne  Scientific  School  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

8.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  U.  S. 

SCHOOL-BOOKS,  MAPS,  AND   CHARTS. 
Report. — They  publish  a  comprehensive  and  valuable  series  of  school  and  college  text- 
books, besides  other  publications  of  high  utility,  and  the  "  International,"  a  bi-monthly 
majazino. 

9.  Lindsay  &  Blakiston,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

MEDICAL,  DENTAL,  AND   SCIENTIFIC  BOOKS. 
Report. — Commended  for  important  and  useful  medical,  chemical,  and  surgical  books. 


10.  Wilson,  Hinkle,  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  U.  S. 

BOOKS. 

Report. — Commended  for  an  exhibit  of  excellent  text-books  and  other  publications. 


II.  Kay  &  Brothers,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

LAW  BOOKS. 
Report. — A  valuable  exhibit  of  law  books. 


12.  Sower,  Potts,  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

BOOKS. 
Report. — Commended  for  varied  and  good  publications.     The  house  is  noteworthy  for 
'  having  been  maintained  reputably  through  five  generations  in  one  family. 


13.  Claxton,  Remsen,  &  Haffelfinger,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

BOOKS. 
Report. — Commended  for  various  good  publications  used  in  the  work  of  instruction. 


14.  Cowperthwait  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

BOOKS. 
Report. — An  exhibit  of  meritorious  books. 


15.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  U.  S. 

BOOKS. 
.Report. — A  valuable  collection  of  publications,  including  many  standard  literary  works 
and  educational  text-books  of  great  merit. 


16.  T.  &  J.  W.  Johnson  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

LAW   BOOKS. 
Report. — Valuable  law  books. 
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17.  Potter,  Ainsworth,  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  U.  S. 

SCHOOL  BOOKS. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  variety  and  excellence  of  the  Payson,  Dunton,  &  Scrib- 
ner's  copy-books,  tablets,  and  other  appliances  for  instruction  in  penmanship. 


18.  A.  J.  Bicknell  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  U.  S. 

BOOKS   FOR   BUILDERS. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  cheapness  and  value  of  sundry  architectural  publications. 


19.  Wm.  Wood  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  U.  S. 

BOOKS. 
Report. — Commended  for  a  large  and  excellent  collection  of  medical  publications  issued 
by  them,  including  the  "  Medical  Record"  and  Ziemssen's  "  Cyclopaedia  of  the  Practice  of 
Medicine"  and  other  works,  among  which  special  recognition  is  due  to  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital  Reports. 

20.  Brewer  &  Tileston,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.  S. 
BOOKS. 
Report. — They  are  the  publishers  of  Worcester's  Dictionary  and  of  other  works  widely 
circulated  and  highly  esteemed.     As  publishers  of  school  readers  and  other  text-books  they 
deserve  commendation  for  excellence  of  manufacture. 


21.  Porter  &  Coates,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 
BOOKS. 
Report. — Commended   for   Wilson's    American    Ornithology  with  Chromos,    and  for 
useful  juvenile  literature. 

22.  John  Russell  Bartlett,  Providence,  R.  I.,  U.  S. 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  PUBLICATION. 
Report. — Commended  for  a  meritorious  bibliographical  publication. 


23.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  U.  S. 

PUBLICATIONS. 
Report. — Commended  for  variety  and  excellence  of  their  publications,  especially  in  his- 
tory and  literature. 


24.  H.  O.  Houghton  &  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  U.  S. 

PLAIN  AND  COLORED  LITHOGRAPHIC   PRINTING. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  general  excellence  of  their  publications. 


25.  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  U.  S. 

PUBLICATIONS. 
Report. — A  valuable  list  of  meritorious  publications,  well  printed. 
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26.  Adams,  Blackmer,  &  Lyon  Publishing  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  U.  S. 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL  PUBLICATIONS   AND   BLANKS   FOR   SCHOOLS. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  number  and  importance  of  their  publications  for  Sunday- 
schools,  and  for  good  school  blanks. 


27.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  U.  S. 

VARIOUS  PUBLICATIONS. 
Report. — They  exhibit  an  extensive  collection  of  their  publications,  including  many 
original  works  in  science  and  literature ;  excellent  text-books  for  use  in  schools  and  col- 
leges ;  the  "  New  American  Cyclopfedia,"  "  Picturesque  America,"  and  a  monthly  periodi- 
cal. They  also  deserve  recognition  for  their  part  in  the  publication  of  the  "  International 
Scientific  Series.'' 

28.  Gebbie  &  Barrie,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

PUBLICATIONS. 
/'(?/(jr-/'.— Although  the  exhibit  of  Messrs.  Gebbie  &  Barrie  does  not  include  a  large 
number  of  publications,  the  high  quality  and  great  cost  of  those  presented,  including  "  The 
Art  Treasures  of  England,"  "The  Boydell  Shakesperean  Gallery,"  " The  Art  Treasures 
of  Europe,"  and  "  The  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  United  States  International  Exhibition," 
now  in  progress,  entitle  the  publishers  to  recognition. 


29.  Henry  Carey  Baird  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

VARIOUS   PUBLICATIONS. 
Report. — Commended  for  important  industrial  publications. 


30.  F.  Leypoldt,  Nevs:  York,  N.  Y.,  U.  S. 

publishers'  weekly. 
Report. — Commended  for  a  periodical,  "  Publishers'  Weekly,"  and  other  publications  on 
bookselling  trade,  of  important  usefulness. 


31.  State  Agricultural  Society,  Madison,  Wis.,  U.  S. 

COMPLETE  SET  OF  ITS   "TRANSACTIONS"   SINCE    185I. 
Report. — The  publications  justly  rank  among  the  most  valuable  of  their  kind,  and  the 
Society  is  characterized  by  great  activity  and  usefulness. 


32.  The  Polytechnic  College  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

U.  S. 

PUBLICATION;    ALSO  STUDENTS'   WORK    IN    NATURAL    HISTORY,   IN  ARCHITECTURE,  AND 
IN  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  very  creditable  work  presented,  and  the  known  usefulness 
of  the  college. 


33.  Essex  Institute,  Salem,  Mass.,  U.  S. 

COMPLETE  SET   OF  PUBLICATIONS. 
Report. — Commended  for  general  merit  as  an  active  and  very  useful  scientific  organiza- 
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34.  J.  Sabin  &  Sons,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  U.  S. 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 
Report. — Commended  for  meritorious  bibliographical  publications. 


35,  Prof.  Asa  Gray,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  U.  S. 

COMPLETE  WORKS. 
Report.— The  -works  of  Prof.  Gray  have  given  him  high  rank  among  the  most  eminent 
living  botanists,  and  fully  entitle  him  to  the  highest  award  that  can  be  made. 


36.  B.  F.  Marshall,  Jr.,  Mobile,  Ala.,  U.  S. 

WORK   ENTITLED   "THE  ACCOUNTANT'S   VADE-MECUM." 
Report. — Commended  for  the  comprehensive  value  of  the  work  exhibited,  and  its  great 
usafulness  in  facilitating  commercial  accounts. 


37.  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  U.  S. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  FLORA  AND  FAUNA  OF  CALIFORNIA. 
Report. — The  exhibit  embraces,  besides  many  other  objects,  a  large  and  fine  collection  uf 
the  cones  of  different  species  of  the  pine,  specimens  of  birds  and  smaller  quadrupeds, 
the  original  drawings  of  "  Birds  of  the  Pacific  Coast,"  so  admirably  executed  by  A.  J.  Gray- 
son, and  numerous  specimens  of  California  plants,  representing  an  herbarium  formed  by 
Mrs.  Prof  E.  S.  Carr,  of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 


38.  American  Antiquarian  Society,  Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S. 

FULL  SET  OF  PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  important  work  accomplished  in  antiquarian  research,  and 
for  the  evidence  afforded  of  enterprise  in  making  so  full  a  publication  of  results. 


39.  The  Methodist  Book  Concern,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  U.  S. 

WORKS   IN  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 
Report. — Important  works  in  ecclesiastical  history  and  biography. 


40.  American  Bible  Society,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  U.  S. 

BIBLES   IN  MANY  STYLES  AND   LANGUAGES. 
Report. — Commended  for  important  work  in  translating  and  publishing  the  Bible  in  many 
useful  styles  and  in  a  large  number  of  languages. 


41.  Catholic  Publication  Society,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  U.  S. 

WORKS  IN   ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY  AND   BIOGRAPHY. 
Report. — Important  works  in  ecclesiastical  histoiy  and  biography. 


42.  Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.  S. 

WORKS   OF  CHARLES   SUMNER. 
Report. — A  publication  important  in  American  history  and  biography. 
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43.  Board  of  School  Commission  of  the  City  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  U.  S. 

STATISTICS,  REPORTS,  AND  MANY  BOUND  VOLUMES  OF  PUPILS'   WORK. 
Report. — The  representation  of  scholars'  work  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  complete 
in  the  whole  Exhibition,  and  the  quality  of  the  work  affords  evidence  of  good  instruction 
and  management. 

44.  Board  of  Education  of  the  School  District  of  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  U.  S. 

pupils'   WORK. 
Report. — A  good  exhibit  of  its  city  school  system  and  pupils'  work. 


45.  Board  of  Education,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  U.  S. 

pupils'   WORK, 
Report. — Commended  for  an  exhibit  of  pupils'  work  of  creditable  excellence,  and  for 
much  progress  made  under  embarrassing  circumstances. 


46.  Peirce's  Union  Business  College,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

PENMANSHIP,  BOOK-KEEPING,  PUBLICATIONS  SHOWING  COURSES   OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Report. — The  exhibits  afford  evidence  of  excellent  work  in  the  different  departments 
embraced,  while  the  general  plan  and  purposes  of  the  institution  also  entitle  it  to  com- 
mendation. 

Besides  the  college  proper,  the  institution  embraces  a  well-organized  preparatory  school, 
in  order  that  none  may  have  an  excuse  for  ignorance  of  the  ordinary  English  branches, 
proficiency  in  which  should  everywhere  be  considered  a  prerequisite  to  admission  to  a 
commercial  school. 

47.  Board  of  School  Directors,  Easton,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

pupils'  work,  PHOTOGRAPHIC  VIEWS  AND   PLANS,  ETC. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  creditable  character  of  the  pupils'  work  shown,  and  other 
evidences  of  efficiency  in  management. 


48.  Board  of  School  Directors,  AUentown,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

pupils'  WORK,  PLANS,  AND  PHOTOGRAPHS. 
Report. — For  the  extent  and  excellence  of  its  exhibit  of  pupils'  work. 


49.  Board  of  School  Directors,  Reading,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

PUPILS'  WORK,  PHOTOGRAPHIC  VIEWS,  AND  STATISTICS. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  evidence  furnished  of  a  good  system  of  instruction  and 
efficiency  of  management. 

50.  Sandusky  Public  Schools,  Sandusky,  Ohio,  U.  S. 
pupils'  work. 
Report. — A  large  exhibit  of  pupils'  work,  of  general  excellence. 


51.  Dayton  Schools,  Dayton,  Ohio,  U.  S. 
pupils'  work. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  specimens  of  work  presented,  and  for  progress  in  develop- 
ing a  thorough  system  of  instruction, 
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52.  Columbus  Schools,  Columbus,  Ohio,  U.  S. 

pupils'  work. 
Report. — For  extent  and  excellence  of  public  schools  and  evening  art  schools. 


53.  Cincinnati  School  of  Design,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  U.  S. 

PUPILS'  WORK. 
Report. — An  exhibit  showing  good  methods  and  results  wrought  out  with  much  thought 
rnd  care. 

54.  Cincinnati  Public  Schools,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  U.  S. 

PUPILS'   WORK,  WRITING,   AND  INDUSTRIAL   DRAWING. 
Report. — Commended  for  general  excellence  and  extent  of  exhibit,  and  especially  for 
ivriting  and  industrial  drawing. 

55.  Board  of  Education,  Manchester,  N.  H.,  U.  S. 

PUPILS'  WORK. 
Report. — Commended  for  a  good  exhibit  of  pupils'  work,  and  a  fine  model  of  school 
building. 

56.  Michigan  Institution  for  the  Education  of  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind,  Flint, 

Mich.,  U.  S. 

PUPILS'  WORK. 
Report. — Good  work,  showing  valuable  instruction. 


57.  County  School  Superintendent,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

PUPILS'  WORK   AND  STATISTICS. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  large  and  interesting  exhibition  made  by  the  schools  of 
the  county  of  Lancaster,  and  for  the  special  efficiency  and  enterprise  of  its  school  authori- 
ties. ' 


58.  Board  of  Education,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  U.  S. 

PUPILS'  WORK. 
Report. — Commended  for  pupils'  work,  showing  a  thorough  and  well-graded  system  of 
instruction. 


59.  Board  of  Education,  Adrian,  Mich.,  U.  S. 

pupils'  WORK. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  complete  exhibition  of  the  history,  papers,  and  blanks 
showing  system,  and  for  pupils'  work  showing  good  results. 


60.  State  University,  Mo.,  U.  S. 
students'  work. 
Report. — Commended  for  good  work  of  students  from  its  schools  of  science,  and  for 
general  activity  and  progress. 

61.  Board  of  Education,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  U.  S. 

pupils'  work. 
Report. — A  creditable  exhibition  of  the  work  of  pupils  in  the  public  schools. 
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62.  State  Normal  School,  Md.,  U.  S. 

pupils'  work. 
Refort. — Commended  for  the  extent  and  quality  of  work  done  in  the  various  branches 
of  study. 

63.  Board  of  Education,  Baltimore,  Md.,  U.  S. 

PDPILS'   WORK. 

Report. — Commended  for  the  extent  and  quality  of  work  done  in  the  various  branches 
of  study. 

64.  School  Committee,  Portland,  Me.,  U.  S. 

pupils'  work. 
Report. — A  good  exhibit  of  the  city  school  system  and  its  fruits  in  the  work  of  the 
pupils. 

65.  School  Board,  Lewiston,  Me.,  U.  S. 

PUPILS'   WORK. 
Report. — A  large  and  creditable  display  of  the  work  of  pupils,  including  some  good 
work  in  drawing. 

66.    Board  of  School  Directors  for  Village  District,  Augtista,  Me.,  U.  S, 

PUPILS'   WORK. 
Report. — A  large  and  meritorious  collection  of  pupils'  work,  including  good  drawings. 


67.  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Augusta,  Me.,  U.  S. 

COLLECTIVE  EXHIBITION  REPRESENTING  THE  SCHOOLS   OF  MAINE. 
Report. — Though  neither  large  nor  very  complete,  the  exhibition  made  by  this  depart- 
ment of  public  instruction  presents  excellent  work  from  some  of  the  schools,  and  is  espe- 
cially deserving  of  notice  for  the  satisfactory  evidences  afforded  of  skillful  instruction  in 
the  applications  of  art  to  the  practical  industries. 


68.  Illinois  State  Teachers'  Association,  111.,  U.  S. 

COLLECTIVE   EXHIBITION. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  large  and  excellent  representation  of  the  schools  of  the 
State ;  also  for  the  extraordinary  enterprise  shown  by  the  officers  of  the  association  in  col- 
lecting, forwarding,  and  installing  the  exhibits  without  pecuniary  aid  from  the  State. 


69.  Chicago  Public  Schools,  Chicago,  111.,  U.  S. 

VOLUMES   OF  SELECTED  WORK,  "HISTORY  OF  CHICAGO,  1673-1876." 
ffi^o?-^.^Commended  for  the  extent  and  excellence  of  the  exhibit  of  pupils'  work. 


70.  County  Superintendent,  Teachers,  and  Pupils,  County  of  Ogle,  111.,  U.  S. 

PUPILS'   WORK. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  amount  and  excellence  of  the  work  presented,  and  more 
than  ordinary  enterprise  on  the  part  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
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71.  Aurora  Graded  Schools,  Aurora,  111.,  U.  S. 

PORTFOLIO   OF  DRAWINGS   AND  OF  STATISTICS. 
Jfi/or'/.— Commended  for  the  creditable  character  of  the  scholars'  work. 


72.  Southern  Normal  University,  111.,  U.  S. 

MANUSCRIPTS  AND   DRAWINGS. 
iPf/urA— Commended  for  the  progress  shown  by  the  work  of  this  school. 


73.  Illinois  Industrial  University,  111.,  U.  S. 

STUDENTS'    WORK  IN  MECHANICAL,   CIVIL,  AND  MINING  ENGINEERING,   AND   IN  ANA- 
LYTICAL CHEMISTRY. 
Report. — It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Judges  that  the  exhibition  made  by  the  In- 
iistrial  University  of  Illinois  fully  entitles  it  to  a  diploma. 


74.   Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Jacksonville,  111.,  U.  S. 

MANUSCRIPT  WORK  AND   PHOTOGRAPHS   OF  PUPILS. 
depart. — The  Institution  has  fairly  earned  a  high  reputation,  and  is  creditably  repre- 
mted.  

75.  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Indiana,  U-  S. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 
Report. — A  beautiful  and  well-arranged  exhibit  of  the  public  school  system  and  work 
f  the  State,  exhibiting  as  it  does  wisdom  of  plan  and  excellence  of  results. 


76.  Board  of  Education,  Burlington,  Iowa,  U.  S. 

pupils'  work. 
Report. — A  creditable  exhibit  of  the  work  of  the  pupils. 


77.  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Iowa,  U.  S. 

pupils'  work. 
Report. — A  good  exhibit  of  the  statistics  of  the  State  school  system  and  the  work  of  the 
rablic  schools. 


78.  Board  of  Education,  West  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  U.  S. 

pupils'  work. 
Report. — A  creditable  exhibit  of  the  work  of  the  pupils. 


?9.  The  Hon.  B.  G.  Northrup,  in  behalf  of  the  Chinese  Commissioners  of  Educa- 
tion, resident  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  U.  S. 

WORKS  OP  NUMEROUS  CHINESE  PUPILS  IN  DIFFERENT  AMERICAN  SCHOOLS. 
Report. — The  work  shown  is  generally  good,  some  of  it  of  very  extraordinary  excellence, 
ihowing,  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  not  only  great  proficiency  and  ability,  but  remarkable 
:omraand  of  the  English  language  and  thoroughness  in  their  studies.  By  introducing  into 
he  schools  of  this  country  so  large  a  number  of  Chinese  youth,  the  Chinese  Government 
^as  rendered  a  great  service  to  the  people  of  China,  and  contributed  somewhat  to  the 
■olution  of  a  question  of  vast  importance  to  this  country. 
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80.  Board  of  Education,  Hartford,  Conn.,  U.  S. 

PUPILS'   WORK. 
Report. — A  valuable  and  interesting  exhibit  of  its  school  system. 


81.  State  Normal  School,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  U.  S. 

pupils'  work. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  general  excellence  of  work  shown,  evincing  good  instruc- 
tion and  results, 

82.  State  Board  of  Education,  Conn.,  U.  S. 

PUPILS'   WORK. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  valuable  and  interesting  exhibit  made  of  the  rich  results 
of  education  in  the  common  schools  and  higher  institutions  of  the  State;  also  for  the 
successful  efforts  of  the  Board  to  afford  practical  instruction  in  the  metric  system  of  weights 
and  measures  in  all  the  public  schools. 


83.  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.  S. 

EDUCATIONAL  DOCUMENTS,  STATISTICAL  CHARTS,   SCHOOL  WORK  AND  APPLIANCES. 

Report. — The  exhibit  of  Boston,  though  not  so  full  as  it  might  have  been  made,  is  ex- 
tremely interesting  and  valuable.  It  embraces  school  work  done  in  primary,  grammar,  high, 
and  evening  schools ;  philosophical  apparatus  of  the  kinds  furnished  to  each  of  the  fifty 
grammar  schools ;  text-books  used  in  the  schools  of  different  grades ;  portfolios  of  sewing, 
showing  an  analytic  and  progressive  course  of  instruction;  a  complete  set  of  the  Boston 
school  reports  since  1852;  statistics  of  the  schools  for  1874-75,  ^'<^- 


84.  Worcester  Free  Institute  of  Industrial  Science,  ^Wo^cester,  Mass.,  U.  S. 

STUDENTS'   WORK  IN  EXAMINATION  BOOKS,   DRAWINGS,   MODELS,  AND    MACHINERY. 
Report. — Commended  for  various  meritorious  examples  of  students'  work,  especially  in 
industrial  drawing,  models,  machinery,  apparatus,  and  furniture. 


85.  Lowell  Schools,  Lowell,  Mass.,  U.  S. 

PHOTOGRAPHS  AND  PUPILS'   WORK. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  excellent  character  of  this  exhibit. 


86.  Institute  of  Technology,  Mass.,  U.  S. 

students'  work. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  extent  and  variety  of  its  exhibit  of  work  of  its  students, 
evincing  great  thoroughness  in  instruction  and  large  progress,  and  especially  for  its  indus- 
trial drawing. 

87.  New  Bedford  Schools,  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  U.  S. 

SCHOLARS'   work,   TEXT-  AND   REFERENCE-BOOKS. 
Report. — This  exhibit  shows  a  well-arranged  system,  with  good  results. 


88.  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Mass.,  U.  S. 

SCHOLARS'    WORK. 
Report. — It  shows  well-matured  plans  and  good  work,  placing  it  in  the  first  rank  of  this 
class  of  institutions. 
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8g.  Board  of  School  Directors,  Bucks'  County,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

SCHOOL  WORK,  EDUCATIONAL  STATISTICS,  VIEWS  AND   PLANS   OF  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 
Report, — Commended  for  a  large  and  very  interesting  exhibit  of  the  work  done  in  the 
tools  of  Bucks  County,  and  for  general  evidence  of  excellency  of  supervision. 


90.  Board  of  Education,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

pupils'  work. 
Report. — Commended  for  a  large  and  fine  exhibit  of  the  work  of  the  pupils  of  the  city 
liools,  evincing  excellent  instruction  and  progress ;  also  for  a  handsome  model  of  the 
igh  School  building,  and  plans. 

91.  Girls'  Normal  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

pupils'  work. 
Report. — Commended  for  good  work  shown  by  pupils. 


1.  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

U.  S. 

PUPILS'  WORK. 
Report. — Commended  for  excellent  and  various  work  of  the  pupils. 


93.  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Schools  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

COLLECTION  OF  PHOTOGRAPHS,  PLANS,  SCHOOL  AND  SHOP  WORK. 
Report. — Exhibited  by  request  of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  and  chiefly 
ranged  and  represented  by  Mrs.  E.  E.  Hutter,  inspector  and  examiner. 
The  exhibit  includes  very  interesting  representations  from  several  of  the  soldiers'  orphans' 
hools  of  Pennsylvania,  and  affords  gratifying  proof  of  the  noble  manner  in  which  the 
Jvernment  and  people  of  that  State  have  made  intellectual  and  moral  as  well  as  material 
rovision  for  the  children  of  her  citizens  who  have  died  in  the  service  of  their  country. 


94.  The  City  of  Newton,  Mass.,  U.  S. 

WORK   OF  PUPILS,  PHOTOGRAPHS  AND   STATISTICS. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  extent  and  excellence  of  the  exhibit. 


95.  The  School  Committee  of  Greenfield,  Mass.,  U.  S. 

BOUND  VOLUMES   OF  SCHOOL  WORK,  AND  PHOTOGRAPHS. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  amount  and  very  fair  quality  of  the  work  done  by  the 
upils  of  country  village  schools  without  adequate  supervision. 


96.  Rutgers  College,  N.  J.,  U.  S. 

DOCUMENTS  AND  STUDENTS'  WORK. 
Report. — The  exhibits,  though  not  extensive,  are  various  and  interesting. 


97.  Board  of  Directors  of  Education,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  U.  S. 

SCHOLARS'  WORK  AND   CABINET  SPECIMENS. 
Report. — Commetided  for  a  quite  large  and,  as  a  whole,  very  creditable  exhibition. 
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98.  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  U.  S. 

COLLECTIVE  EXHIBITION. 
Report. — Besides  being  very  full  and  comprehensive,  including  specimens  of  work  done 
in  every  grade  of  the  public  schools,  as  well  as  interesting  exhibits  from  Rutgers  College 
and  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  this  exhibit  possesses  the  singular  merit  of  showing 
scholars'  work  from  ninety-six  per  cent,  of  all  the  school  teachers  of  the  State,  and  four 
hundred  photographic  views  of  school  buildings. 


99.  Cleveland  Schools,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  U.  S. 
SYSTEM  OF  DRAWING. 
Report. — Commended  for  excellence  of  schools,  and  for  the  originality  and  good  results 
of  the  system  of  drawing  therein  used. 


100.  Cooper  Union  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  and  Art,  New  York,  N.  Y., 

U.  S. 

DRAWINGS. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  general  excellence  of  the  work  done,  exhibiting  the  grati- 
fying efficiency  of  the  Woman's  School  of  Design  and  of  the  evening  art  schools  of  this 
important  institution. 

loi.  Board  of  Education,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  U.  S. 

DRAWINGS. 
Report. — Commended  for  examples  of  drawings  made  in  various  schools  of  the  city  of 
Syracuse,  showing  evidences  of  a  useful  system  thoughtfully  carried  out  and  likely  to  be 
of  great  value  in  the  application  of  the  arts  of  design  to  the  improvement  of  various 
industries. 

102.  School  of  Design  for  Women,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

DRAWING  AND   INDUSTRIAL  DESIGNING. 
Report. — Commended  for  good  work  in  drawing  and  industrial  design. 


103.  Girard  College,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

DRAWINGS. 
Report. — ^The  work'  of  the  scholars,  though  inadequately  exhibited,  shows  efficient  in- 
struction and  good  results. 

104.  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  U.  S. 

DRAWINGS,   PHOTOGRAPHS,   MODELS,    MANUSCRIPTS    AND  VARIOUS    PUBLICATIONS    ILLUS- 
TRATING THE  WORK   OF  THE  SOCIETY  AND  THE  PROGRESS  OF  CIVIL   ENGINEERING. 
Report. — Commended  for  a  very  large  and  important  exhibition,  and  for  the  great  service 

rendered  by  the  society  to  the  art  and  science  of  engineering. 


105.  State  Normal  School,  N.  J.,  U.  S. 

LABORATORY  MAP,  DRAWING   FROM   MEMORY,  AND   HERBARIUM. 
Report. — Commended  for  excellence  of  the  work  done,  and  evidences  of  progress. 


106.  Boston  Art  Academy,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.  S. 

DRAWINGS. 

Report. — Commended  for  beauty  and  general  excellence  of  the  exhibit. 
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107,  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  Mass.,  U.  S. 

DRAWINGS,  CATALOGUES,  BULLETINS,  AND   REPORTS. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  high  character  and  great  scientific  importance  of  the  work 
of  this  museum. 


108.  Normal  Art  School,  Mass.,  U.  S. 

DRAWINGS. 


Report. — Commended  for  the  extent,  beauty,  and  value  of  their  exhibit,  and  for  the  very 
important  worlc  the  school  has  done  and  is  doing  in  behalf  of  art  education. 


109.  Lowell  School  of  Industrial  Design,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.  S. 

DRAWINGS. 

Report. — Commended  for  the  beauty  and  general  merit  of  the  drawings  exhibited ;  for 
their  useful  effect  on  various  important  industries ;  and  especially  for  their  bearing  upon 
technical  education  in  general. 

no.  L.  Prang  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.  S. 

SYSTEM  OF  DRAWING  DESIGNED  BY  WALTER  SMITH,   AND   OTHER   PUBLICATIONS   FOR 

ART  TEACHING. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  extent  and  beauty  of  their  exhibit,  and  for  the  evidences 
of  its  usefulness  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 


III.  Leopold  Trouvelot,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  U.  S. 

ASTRONOMICAL  DRAWINGS. 
Report. — Commended  for  a  very  exact  and  beautiful  premutation  of  the  results  of  the ' 
most  recent  observations  upon  the  sun. 


112.  State  Normal  School,  Millersville,  Pa.,  U.  S. 
CHART  SHOWING  COURSES   OF  STUDY,   AND  STATISTICS  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  excellence  of  plan  and  work. 


1 13.  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

CHARTS,  MODEM,  AND   STUDENTS'  WORK. 
Report. — Commended  for  an  exhibit,  comprehensive  and  meritorious,  of  the  methods  and 
results  of  the  education  given  in  Lafayette  College,  and  especially  for  illustrations  of  the 
work  of  the  Pardee  Scientific  Department. 


114.  M.  W.  Dalrymple,  N.  J.,  U.  S. 

CHARTS,  DRAWINGS,  AND  WATER-COLOR  PAINTINGS  ILLUSTRATIVE  OF   NATURAL   HISTORY. 
Report.— The  work  done  is  considerable  in  amount,  of  fair  quality,  and  shows  extraor- 
dinary zeal  and  industry  in  scientific  studies. 


115.  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Madison,  Wis.,  U.  S. 

EDUCATIONAL  CHART,  STATISTICS,  REPORTS,  AND  SCHOLARS'  WORK. 
Report. — The  exhibit,  though  not  large,  is  in  several  respects  especially  meritorious. 
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Ii6.  Miss  Grace  Anna  Lewis,  Kimberton,  Chester  County,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

CHART  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY. 
Report. — The  chart  shown  by  Miss  Lewis  affords  evidence  of  a  very  thorough  study  of 
natural  history,  and,  while  the  Judges  are  not  prepared  to  indorse  it  unreservedly,  they 
nevertheless  feel  authorized  in  recommending  it  for  award,  especially  since  the  author  is 
doing  very  interesting  and  important  original  work  in  some  departments  of  zoology  hitherto 
but  little  explored. 

117.   Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  U.  S. 

FULL  SET   OF  REPORTS   AND   DOCUMENTS. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  great  service  to  education  rendered  by  this  important  and 
unique  organization. 


118.  State  Board  of  Education,  Mass.,  U.  S. 

REPORTS  AND   GENERAL  EDUCATIONAL  EXHIBITS. 
Report. — This  exhibit  is  of  great  richness  and  variety,  showing  an  educational  system 
very  comprehensive  in  character,  and  exceptionally  full  and  complete  in  its  provision  for 
all  grades  and  kinds  of  education. 


119.  Boston  Public  Library,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.  S. 

REPORTS  AND  CATALOGUES  OF  THE  LIBRARY. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  extent  and  value  of  the  work  as  shown  by  the  reports;  and 
especially  for  the  great  usefulness  of  their  catalogues,  containing  as  they  do  bibliographical 
information  not  only  worlhy*of  the  attention  of  scholars,  but  of  the  greatest  use  to  the 
whole  body  of  readers.  The  largest  free  library  in  the  United  States,  having  over  three 
hundred  thousand  volumes,  and  lending  more  than  a  million  books  in  a  year. 


120.  American  Missionary  Society,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  U.  S. 

MAP  OF  MISSIONARY  STATIONS. 
Report. — This  society  has  done  n  very  important  work  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
especially  in  the  Southern  States,  in  the  way  of  founding  and  aiding  schools. 


121.  University  of  ^Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.,  U.  S. 

BOUND  VOLUMES  OF  DOCUMENTS. 

Report. — Bound  volumes  of  catalogues,  regents'  reports,  examination  papers  by  students, 
albums  of  work  in  drawing,  etc.  Plans  of  ground  and  buildings,  a  histoiy  prepared  foi 
the  Exhibition,  and  quite  important  representations  from  its  mineralogical  collections. 

Commended  for  the  extent  and  variety  of  its  exhibits,  which  together  furnish  evidence 
of  the  recent  activity  and  growth  of  the  institution. 


122.  C.  H.  Hitchcock,  Hanover,  N.  H.,  U.  S. 

MAP. 

Report, — Commended  for  relief  map  of  the  White  Mountains. 
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23.  Hampton  Normal,  Agricultural,  and  Mechanical  Institute,  Hampton,  Va., 

U.  S. 

VIEWS,  PAINTINGS,  AND   PLANS. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  large  and  creditable  representation  of  the  institution  by 
Jans  of  its  farm  grounds  and  buildings ;  also  by  the  work  of  its  pupils  in  the  various 
lepartments,  and  by  the  products  of  the  farm. 


124.  Michigan  School  Furniture  Co.,  Northville,  Mich.,  U.  S. 

SCHOOL  FURNITURE. 
Report. — Combination  desks  of  good  pattern  and  material,  remarkably  well  made,  with 
loiseless  joints,  and  quite  moderate  in  price. 


125.  J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  U.  S. 

SCHOOL  APPARATUS,' FURNITURE,  AND   HEALTH   LIFT. 
Report. — Commended  for  an  exhibit  of  valuable  school  furniture  and  apparatus,  in- 
cluding a  globe  with  useful  attachments,  and  a  health  lift. 


126.  A.  H.  Andrews  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  U.  S. 

SCHOOL  DESKS. 
Report. — Commended  for  strength,  durability,  and  good  form  of  school  desks  with  fold- 
ing seats,  and  other  good  school  furniture. 


127.  National  School  Furniture  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  U.  S. 

SCHOOL  DESKS   AND   SETl'EES. 
^f/i!?'/.^Commended  for  several  excellent  forms  of  school  desks  with  folding  seats  and 
tops,  of  durable  structure  and  good  finish. 


128.  MacGregor.  J.  Mitcheson,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U..  S. 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL  MATERIALS. 
Report. — The  exhibit  is  quite  large  and  attractive,  and  it  represents  several  organizations 
or  boards  of  publication  which  have  rendered  great  service  in  the  opening  and  fostering 
of  Sunday-schools. 

129.  N.  B.  Kneass,  Jr.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

PRESS  AND  TYPE  FOR   PRINTING  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  superior  merit  of  the  work  exhibited,  and  its  influence  m 
facilitating  study. 

130.  I.  Newton  Peirce,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

SCHOOL  DESKS. 
Report. — Commended  for  a  good  school  desk  with  folding  top  and  seat,  and  an  ingenious 
contrivance  for  simultaneously  locking  up  the  pupils'  books. 


131.  Henry  Whitall,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

PLANISPHERE. 

^</«rA— Commended  for  the  ingenuity  and  value  of  this  apparatus  as  a  means  of 
instruction 
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132.  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Mass.,  U.  S, 

MEMOIRS  AND   OTHER  WORKS. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  extent  and  value  of  the  exhibit,  and  for  the  important 
influence  the  Academy  has  exerted  in  promoting  the  advancement  of  science. 


133.  The  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals, 
Boston,  Mass.,  U.  S. 

CASE  CONTAINING  IMPROVED  MODELS   OF  CATTLE  CARS. 
Report. — Commended  for  usefulness  in  carrying  out  the  purpose  intended. 


134.  Junior  Class  of  the  High  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  U.  S. 

CASE  OF  ECONOMIC  BOTANY. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  excellent  collection  made  by  this  class,  and  the  worth  of 
their  example. 

135,  J.  H.  Mcllvain,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

SPECIMENS   IN  NATURAL  HISTORY. 
Report. — A  collection  of  stuffed  birds,  for  the  most  part  admirably  mounted ;  the  whole 
exhibit  of  more  than  usual  excellence. 


136.  J.  R.  Galbraith,  Nevir  York,  N.  Y.,  U.  S. 

COLLECTION   OF  STUFFED  BIRDS. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  excellence  of  the  exhibit,  as  showing  skill  in  taxidermy. 


137.  Henry  A.  ^Ward,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  U.  S. 

COLLECTIONS  IN  NATURAL  HISTORY. 
Report. — A  very  large  collection  of  mounted  mammals,  skeletons,  and  casts  of  animals, 
the  exhibit  as  a  whole  being  of  the  highest  merit,  both  as  to  skill  of  preparation  and  adap- 
tation to  educational  uses.  The  exhibit  is  also  worthy  of  commendation  for  that  it  repre- 
sents the  important  work  done  by  Mr.  Ward  in  supplying  similar  illustrations  of  natural 
history  to  numerous  institutions  of  learning. 


138.  J.  C.  Arthur,  Charles  City,  Iowa,  U.  S. 

HERBARIUM   OF  PLANTS   OF  IOWA. 
Report. — A  very  interesting  and  valuable  collection,  aiTanged  in  two  divisions,  one  for 
scientific  and  the  other  for  popular  use. 


139.  Prof.  Samuel  Lockwood,  N.  J.,  U.  S. 

MONMOUTH   ETHNOLOGY. 
Report. — The  collection,  besides  being  one  of  much  interest,  is  deserving  of  notice  for 
the  reason  that  it  was  formed  by  a  teacher  with  the  co-operation  of  his  pupils,  and  that  it 
relates  to  a  small  portion  of  the  country  which  can  be  most  profitably  visited,  observed,  and 
studied  by  such  a  school. 
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140.  H.  H.  Rusby,  N.  J.,  U.  S. 

HERBARIUM   CONTAINING  THE  FLORA  OF  ESSEX  COUNTY. 

Report. — The  exhibit  is  one  of  intrinsic  value,  and  the  zeal  and  scientific  knowledge  of 
which  it  is  proof  are  deserving  of  high  commendation. 

But  this  award  is  especially  made  because  this  collection  is  an  example  of  a  fruitful 
method  of  beginning  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences,  viz.,  not  by  committing  to  memory 
what  has  been  written  about  natural  objects,  but  by  a  thorough  study  of  the  objects  them- 
selves within  an  area  which  can  be  brought  under  complete  observation. 


141.  C.  D.  Shelden,  Haughton,  Mich.,  U.  S. 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SPECIMENS. 
Report. — Commended  for  four  copper  wedges  of  great  arch^ological  interest  as  being 
unique. 

142.  George  W.  Allen,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  U.  S. 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL  COLLECTIONS. 
Report. — An  extremely  interesting  and  remarkable  collection  of  mound  pottery  from 
newly-discovered  mounds  in  Missouri.    For  variety  and  interest  as  a  collection  of  mound 
pottery,  it  is  without  parallel  in  the  Exhibition. 


143.  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Ky.,  U.  S. 

"WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  great  importance  and  excellence  of  their  work,  and  the 
generous  terms  on  which  they  supply  institutions  and  individuals. 


144.  Wisconsin  State  Historical  Society,  Madison,  Wis.,  U.  S. 

ANTIQUITIES  OP  WISCONSIN. 
Report. — The  collections  as  a  whole  are  very  fine,  and  are  especially  interesting  for  the 
complete  series  of  implements  of  native  copper,  obtained  from  the  collector,  C.  H.  Perkins, 
of  Burlington,  Wisconsin. 

145.  H.  E.  Copeland,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  U.  S. 

GLASS  CASE  CONTAINING  FORTY  SPECIMENS  OF  INDIANA  FISHES  AND  OTHER  EXHIBITS 
IN  NATURAL  HISTORY. 
Report. — It  shows  earnest  work  and  valuable  results,  and  is  especially  commended  as 
an  example  of  the  only  truly  useful  and  practical  method  of  instruction  in  natural  history, 
the  method  which  gives  the  least  place  possible  to  the  memorizing  of  text-books,  and  the 
greatest  place  possible  to  direct  observation  and  investigation  of  natural  objects  themselves. 


146.  George  P.  Rowell  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  U.  S. 

EXHIBITION   OF  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPERS. 
Report. — Commended  for  a  very  extensive  and  interesting  exhibit  of  American  news- 
papers, and  for  a  valuable  statistical  account  of  them. 
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147.  N.  H.  Edgerton,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

PHILOSOPHICAL  AND   CHEMICAL  APPARATUS. 
Report. — The  exhibition  made  by  Mr.  Edgerton  includes  a  large  number  of  articles  de- 
signed for  the  use  of  schools  and  colleges,  all  of  which  seem  to  be  of  good  pattern,  and 
most  of  them  quite  well  made.     Some  of  the  articles  are  original  with  the  exhibitor. 


148.  John  Davis,  Allegheny  City,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

ASTRONOMICAL  APPARATUS. 
Report. — The  apparatus,  including  a  "  heliotellus,"  "  planetellus,"  and  "  lunatellus,"  is  well 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  instruction,  and,  as  such,  has  the  approval  of  Professors  Hilgard 
and  Watson,  who,  as  experts,  assisted  the  Judges  in  their  examinations. 


149.  Michigan  State  University,  Michigan,  U.  S. 

MICROSCOPICAL  AND   PHARMACEUTICAL  EXHIBITS. 
.^(;^o?-/.— Commended  especially  for  the  excellence  of  its  microscopical  and  pharma- 
ceutical exhibits. 


150.  Michigan  State  Board  of  Managers,  Detroit,  Mich.,  U.  S. 

GENERAL  EDUCATIONAL  EXHIBIT. 
Report. — Commended  for  its  general  exhibit  of  the  excellent  State  system  of  education, 
especially  approving  the  completeness  of  its  public  provision  for  all  the  grades  of  educa- 
tion, from  the  lowest  to  the  highest ;  but  without  approving  its  inadequate  system  of  school 
supervision. 

151.  Mrs.  T.  G.  Wormley,  Columbus,  Ohio,  U.  S. 

MICROSCOPIC  ILLUSTRATIONS   OF  DR.   WORMLEY'S   MICRO-CHEMISTRY   OF  POISONS. 
Report. — The  illustrations,  drawn  from  nature  and  executed  on  steel,  are  beautifully  done, 
and  have  the  appearance  of  accuracy  as  well. 


152.  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

SYSTEMS  AND  AGENCIES   OF   PUBLIC  EDUCATION. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  large,  various,  and  admirable  exhibit  of  the  school  system 
of  the  State,  and  for  its  excellent  system  of  supervision;  also  for  the  general  exhibit  of 
agencies  of  public  education  and  civilization,  creditable  alike  to  the  State  and  the  nation. 


153.  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Feeble-Minded,  Media,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

SCHOOL,  SHOP,  AND   FANCY  WORK, 
^f/or/.— Commended  for  an  interesting  representation  of  an  institution  which  is  doing 
a  most  humane  work  and  worthily  illustrates  a  new  and  noble  charity. 


154.  Department  of  Education,  Ohio,  U.  S. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  AND  WORKS. 
Report. — Commended  for  excellence  of  exhibit  of  public  school  system,  and  especially 
for  school  statistics. 

155.  The  Franklin  Institute,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

COLLECTION   OF  MACHINES,  MODELS,  PLANS,  DRAWINGS,   PORTRAITS,   AND  PHOTOGRAPHS. 
Report. — Commended  for  its  interesting  exhibition  and  for  its  valuable  contribution  to 
the  progress  of  the  arts  and  sciences. 
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156.  Superintendent  A.  J.  Rickoff,  Ohio,  U.  S. 

PLAN  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  BUILDING. 
j{eport. — An  excellent  original  plan  of  public  school  building. 


157.  New  York  Institute  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  U.  S. 

PLANS,  MODELS,  TYPES,  AND   DISSECTED   MAPS. 
Report. — The  exhibit,  though  not  large,  is  very  interesting,  and  aifords  evidence  that  the 
Institute  is  rendering  important  service. 


158.  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.  H.,  U.  S 

MODEL,  DRAWINGS,  PUBLICATIONS,  AND  MAP. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  excellence  of  its  model,  made  by  the  Thayer  School  of 
Engineering,  and  for  the  excellent  drawings  from  the  Chandler  Scientific  Department. 


159.  The  Board  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C,  U.  S. 

MODEL  OF  THE  FRANKLIN  SCHOOL  BUILDING,   PLANS   AND    PHOTOGRAPHS,  AND    PUPILS' 

WORK. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  excellence  of  the  exhibit  as  illustrating  the  creditable  con- 
dition of  popular  education  in  the  national  capital. 


160.  State  School  for  Dependent  Children,  Coldwater,  Mich.,  U.  S. 

PLANS,  DRAWINGS,  AND  REPORTS. 
Report.—  Commended  for  the  exhibit  of  plans,  drawings,  historical  sketches,  and  reports 
showing  the  advantage  of  the  separation  of  children  untainted  by  crime  from  those  more 
properly  cared  for  in  a  reformatory  institution ;  for  the  adaptation  of  the  separate  house  or 
cottage  system  to  the  needs  of  said  State  public  school ;  and  for  the  evidence  of  thought- 
ful planning  and  careful  work  in  the  establishment. 


161.  Normal  University,  111.,  U.  S. 

PLANS   OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  AND  STATE  MUSEUM. 
Repot  t. — Commended  for  the  excellence  of  its  exhibit,  and  especially  for  the  work  per- 
formed by  the  State  Museum  in  connection  with  this  school. 


162.  Town  of  Lafayette,  Ind.,  U.  S. 

MODEL  OF  DISTRICT  SCHOOL  HOUSE,  AND   PUPILS'  WORK. 
Report. — An  excellent  exhibit  of  school  work,  including  good  drawings. 


163.  City  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  U.  S. 

MODEL  OF  SCHOOL  NO.   3,   AND   PUPILS'  WORK. 
Report. — A  fine  exhibit  of  pupils'  work,  showing  good  instruction  and  results. 


164.  Fort  Wayne  Public  Schools,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  U.  S. 

MODEL  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  BUILDING,  AND   SCHOOL  WORK. 
Report. — Commended  for  an  excellent  exhibit  of  school  work,  and  especially  for  Its  show 
of  industrial  drawings. 
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165.  Miss  Blow,  Superintendent  of  Kindergartens,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  U.  S. 

KINDERGARTEN. 
Report. — Commended  for  large  and  excellent  exhibit  of  kindergarten  work  in  the  kin- 
dergartens of  St.  Louis,  to  which  the  exhibitor  has  contributed  most  valuable  gratuitous 
services  as  superintendent  of  this  class  of  schools,  under  general  direction  of  the  city  super- 
intendent. 

166.  Miss  E.  M.  Coe,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  U.  S. 

KINDERGARTEN  WORK   AND   MATERIALS. 
Report. — Commended  for  kindergarten  work  of  pupils,  and  for  kindergarten  material, 
with  some  useful  improvements  and  additions. 


167.  Board  of  Education,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  U.  S. 

KINDERGARTEN. 
Report. — Commended  for  excellence  of  work  and  for  the  establishment  of  kindergartens 
as  a  part  of  the  public  school  system. 


168.  Miss  Ruth  R.  Burritt,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.  S. 

SUPERVISION   AND    INSTRUCTION    OF   A    KINDERGARTEN    IN   ACTUAL    OPERATION    ON    THE 

EXHIBITION  GROUNDS. 
Report. — Commended  for  very  skillful  and  efficient  co-operation,  as  teacher,  with  Miss 
Elizabeth  Peabody,  of  Cambridge,  Mrs.  R.  T.  Willing,  of  Philadelphia,  Miss  McDaniel, 
of  New  York,  the  Women's  Centennial  Committee,  and  others,  patrons,  and  with  the  offi- 
cers and  orphan  children  of  the  Northern  Home  for  Friendless  Children,  Philadelphia, 
in  the  formation  and  maintenance,  on  the  ground  of  the  Exhibition,  of  a  very  complete 
kindergarten  designed  to  illustrate  Froebel's  system  of  conducting  the  education  of  little 
children. 


i6g.  Milton  Bradley  &  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  U.  S. 

KINDERGARTEN  MATERIAL  AND   PUBLICATIONS. 
Report. — The  exhibit  embraces  a  handsome  collection  of  "  kindergarten  gifts"  and  occu- 
pation material,  both  original  and  other,  manufactured  by  the  exhibitors ;  also  the  kinder- 
garten book  entitled  "  Paradise  of  Childhood,"  the  first  illustrated  kindergarten  guide 
with  plates  published  in  the  English  language. 


170.  The  Northern  Home  for  Friendless  Children,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  E.  Hutter, 

President. 

KINDERGARTEN  CLASS   OF  EIGHTEEN   ORPHAN  CHILDREN. 

Report. — Commended  for  efficient  co-operation,  by  its  officers  and  eighteen  of  its  orphan 

children,  with  Miss  Elizabeth  Peabody,  of  Cambridge,  Miss  McDaniel,  of  New  York,  Mrs. 

R.  T.  Willing,  of  Philadelphia,  the  Women's  Centennial  Committee,  and  other  patrons,  and 

with  Miss  Ruth  Burritt,  teacher,  in  the  formation  and  maintenance,  upon  the  grounds  of 

the  Exhibition,  and  in  a  building  specially  erected  by  the  patrons  aforesaid,  of  a  very  com- 

~  lergarten  designed  to  illustrate  Froebel's  system  of  conducting  the  education  of 

Iren. 
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171.  Miss  Rachael  Walk,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

KINDERGARTEN  WORK. 
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Report. — Commended  for  a  good  exhibit  of  kindergarten  work  from  her  own  school,  and 
several  others,  collected  by  her. 


172.  Medical  Department  of  the  United  States  Army,  Washington,  D.  C,  U.  S. 

COLLECTIVE  EXHIBIT. 
Report. — A  very  complete  representation  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  United 
States  Army,  including  a  building  containing  a  general  office,  a  dispensary,  a  hospital,  and 
a  museum  of  models,  also  a  laboratory  and  numerous  ambulances.  The  exhibition  made 
by  the  Medical  Department  is  very  complete  and  very  admirable,  affording  evidence  not 
only  of  careful  provision  for  the  sick  and  wounded  of  the  aimy,  but  also  of  scientific 
progress. 

173.  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C,  U.  S, 

PUBLICATIONS,  COLLECTIONS  IN  NATURAL  HISTORY  AND  ARCHEOLOGY. 
Report. — The  importance  of  the  scientific  work  done  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and 
the  great  value  of  its  publications,  are  everywhere  acknowledged.  The  exhibits  represent- 
ing its  museum,  now  known  as  the  "  National  Museum,"  are  very  extensive  and  of  very 
high  merit.  This  statement  is  made  not  without  regret  that  the  funds  of  the  Institution 
are  inadequate  to  a  yet  larger  work  in  the  many  important  fields  it  has  occupied,  and  in  the 
hope  that,  to  the  end  of  such  enlargement  of  its  labors,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  will  early  relieve  the  Institution  of  the  necessity  to  use  any  portion  of  a  fund  conse- 
crated to  the  "  extension  and  diffusion  of  knowledge"  for  the  maintenance  of  a  museum 
intended  primarily  to  represent  the  resources  of  the  United  States. 


174.  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  of  the  Territories,  First  Division,  under  the  Direction 
of  Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden,  Washington,  D.  C,  U.  S. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  AND  GEOLOGICAL  MAPS,  MODELS  AND  PHOTOGRAPHS. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  great  interest  and  value  of  the  exhibits  themselves,  and 
for  the  ability,  skill,  and  thoroughness  with  which  Dr.  Hayden  has  conducted  his  surveys. 


175.  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  of  the  Territories,  Second  Division,  under  Charge 
of  Major  J.  W.  Pow^ell,  Washington,  D.  C,  U.  S. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  AND  GEOLOGICAL  MAPS,  MODELS  AND  PHOTOGRAPHS. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  great  interest  and  value  of  the  contributions  to  geology 
and  topography  of  the  region  surveyed,  and  for  the  able  manner  in  which  Major  Powell 
has  summed  up  the  results  of  his  investigations. 


176.  Signal  Service,  U.  S.  Army,  Washington,  D.  C,  U.  S. 

REPORTS,  MAPS,  AND  APPARATUS. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  extremely  interesting  character  of  the  exhibit,  and  for 
important  services  to  industry  and  science.  Although  of  very  recent  origin  and  occupied 
with  problems  comparatively  new,  this  Bureau  of  the  U.  S.  Army  has  already  firmly 
established  itself  in  the  confidence  of  the  American  people  and  of  scientific  men  through- 
out the  world. 
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177.  The  Bureau  of  Education,  Hon.  John  Eaton  Commissioner,  Washington, 

D.  C,  U.  S. 

COLLECTIVE  EXHIBITION,  EMBRACING  OBJECTS  REPRESENTATIVE  O?  THE  VARIOUS  CLASSES 
INCLUDED   IN   GROUP  XXVIII. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  instructiveness  of  the  exhibition,  and  for  the  very  important 
service  rendered  by  the  Bureau  to  the  cause  of  American  education. 


178.  The  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C,  U.  S. 

REPORTS,    STATISTICAL  CHARTS,  AND    EXTENSIVE    INDUSTRIAL    AND    SCIENTIFIC    COLLEC- 
TIONS. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  extent,  variety,  value,  and  systematic  arrangement  of  the 
exhibits. 


179.  U.  S.  Internal  Revenue  Department,  Washington,  D.  C,  U.  S. 

VARIOUS   COLLECTIONS,  AS   OF  STAMPS,  GAUGES,  LOCKS,  MODELS,  CASKS,  AND  PACKAGES. 
Report. — A  very  complete  and  admirable  illustration  of  the  revenue  system  of  the  United 
States,  which  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  thorough  and  perfect  in  use. 


180.  Ordnance  Survey  Office,  Southampton,  England. 

COLLECTION  OF  MAPS   FOR  EXHIBITION. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  superiority  of  the  work. 


181.  Illustrated  London  News,  London,  England. 

SPECIMENS   ILLUSTRATING  THE  ART  DEPARTMENT   OF  THE  ILLUSTRATED  NEWS 
Report. — Commended  for  excellence  of  illustration. 


182.  J.  M.  Johnson  &  Sons,  London,  England. 

PRINTING'  IN   COLOR,  SHOW  TABLETS. 
Report. — Commended  for  excellence  in  typography. 


183.  The  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association,  London,  England. 

WRITING  FRAMES  AND  BOOKS   FOR  THE  BLIND. 
Report. — ^Valuable  appliances  for  the  instruction  of  the  blind. 


184.  Andrew  Murray,  F.  L.  S.,  London,  England. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  AND  SPECIMENS   OF  GALLS   PRODUCED   FROM  MITES. 
Report. — A  very  attractive  and  useful  collection. 


185.  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  London,  England. 

BIBLES. 
Report. — An  extensive,  interesting,  and  valuable  exhibit  of  translations  of  the  Bible, 
made  under  the  auspices  of  the  society. 


186.  Lockwood,  Crosby,  &  Co.,  London,  England. 

BOOKS,  RUDIMENTARY,  SCIENTIFIC — WEAL'S   SERIES. 
Report. — Commended  for  general  excellence,  especially  for  popular  use. 
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187.  Cassel,  Petter,  &  Galpin,  London,  England. 

ILLUSTRATED   BOOKS,  PUBLICATIONS,  AND   SERIALS. 
Report. — Commended  for  excellence  of  illustrated  works  for  popular  circulation  j  works 
well  chosen  and  well  produced. 

188.  Robert  Potts,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  England. 
EDUCATIONAL  BOOKS. 
Report. — Valuable  publications,  handsomely  brought  out. 


189.  Robert  Warner,  London,  England. 

BOOKS  (two  vols.)  "  SELECT  ORCHIDACEOUS  PLANTS  " 

Report. — Commended  as  an  important  contribution  to  science. 


190.  Audsley  &  Bowes,  Liverpool,  England. 

WORKS   IN  FOLIO   ON  THE  "  KERAMIC  ART   IN  JAPAN." 
Report. — ^A  valuable  and  beautiful  publication  illustrating  Oriental  art. 


191.  Sunday-School  Union,  London,  England. 

WORKS   FOR  SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  extent  and  value  of  its  publications  for  the  people. 


192.  The  "  Graphic"  Newspaper,  London,  England. 

ILLUSTRATED    NEWSPAPER. 

Report. — Excellence  in  designs  and  engravings. 


193.  Geo.  Augener  &  Co.,  London,  England. 
PAUER'S   COMPLETE  EDITIONS   OF  THE  MUSICAL  CLASSICS. 
Report. — Commended  for  excellence  in  choice  and  production  of  musical  works. 


194.  Novello,  Ewer,  &  Co.,  London,  England. 
MUSICAL  WORKS. 
Report. — Commended  for  excellence  in  selection  and  production  of  musical  works. 


195.  Bradbury,  Agnew,  &  Co.,  London,  England. 

BOOKS   AND   SPECIMENS   OF  ENGRAVINGS   AND    PROCESSES. 

Report. — Commended  for  excellence  in  typography  and  illustration. 


196.  Samuel  Palmer,  London,  England. 

INDEX  TO  THE  TIMES    NEWSPAPER. 

Report. — Commended  for  great  practical  value  in  studies  of  contemporary  history. 


197.  W.  &  A.  K.  Johnston,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 
MAPS  AND   ILLUSTRATIONS   OF  HUMAN  ANATOMY. 
Report. — Good  and  important  means  of  instruction. 
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198.  John  Bartholomew,  Edinburg^h,  Scotland, 

MAPS. 
Report. — Commended  for  excellence  in  lithographic  printing  applied  to  maps. 


199.  John  Ferres,  Government  Printer,  Melbourne,  Victoria,  Australia. 

REPORTS,  STATISTICS,  AND  VICTORIAN  NEWSPAPERS. 
Report. — Commended  for  good  printing  of  useful  and  important  publications. 


200.  Victorian  Asylum  and  School  for  the  Blind,  Melbourne,  Victoria,  Australia. 

BASKETS,  PERAMBULATORS,  AND   PORTMANTEAUS. 
Report. — Commended  for  very  good  work  and  other  evidences  of  good  management  and 
instruction  on  the  part  of  the  asylum. 


201.  Penal  Department,  Melbourne,  Victoria,  Australia. 

LEATHER  AND   OTHER  MANUFACTURES,  AND  DOCUMENTS. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  work  of  the  inmates  and  the  satisfactory  representations 
made  of  the  discipline   used,  and   of  provision   for  their  instruction,  intellectual  and 
moral. 


202.  Commissioners  of  Victoria,  Melbourne,  Victoria,  Australia. 

COLLECTION  OF  BOOKS  PRINTED   IN  MELBOURNE. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  creditable  exhibit  of  meritorious  and  valuable  colonial 
publications. 

203.  Surveyor-General  of  Victoria,  Melbourne,  Victoria,  Australia. 

MAPS   OF  THE  COLONY  OF  VICTORIA,  PLANS,  ETC. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  excellence  of  the  maps  and  plans  and  accompanying 
documents. 

204.  Dr.  James  Hector,  Director  Geological  Survey  of  New  Zealand. 

GEOLOGICAL  REPORTS,  MAPS,  SECTIONS,  AND   RELIEFS. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  efficiency  of  his  survey  and  the  value  of  its  results,  as 
shown  by  reports  and  other  interesting  exhibits. 


205.  The  Government  of  New  Zealand. 
TOPOGRAPHICAL    AND    GEOLOGICAL    MAPS    OF    NEW    ZEALAND  ;    ETHNOLOGICAL    COLLEC- 
TIONS EXHIBITED  BY  THE  COMMISSIONERS   AND   BY  THE  COLONIAL  MUSEUM. 
Report. — Commended  for  its  interesting  representation  of  the  resources  and  progress  of 
New  Zealand,  as  well  as  for  its  encouragement  of  education  and  scientific  research. 


206.  Thomas  Richards,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

METEOROLOGICAL  RESULTS,  AND   REPORT  ON  EDUCATION. 
Report. — Commended  for  good  printing  of  interesting  and  valuable  publications. 


207.  Hunter,  Rose,  &  Co.,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada. 

PUBLICATIONS. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  good  printing  of  important  and  useful  publications. 
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208.  Lovel  Printing  and  Publishing  Co.,  Montreal,  Quebec,  Canada. 

SCHOOL  AND  OTHER  BOOKS. 
Refort. — Educational  books  of  general  excellence  and  utility. 


209.  Nelson  Loverin,  M.D.,  Montreal,  Canada. 

loverin's  historical  centograph. 
Report. — It  is  a  useful  device  for  teaching  hisfory  to  pupils  of  intermediate  schools, 
based  upon  what  has  been  known  as  the  Bern's  method  of  representation. 


210.  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  America  and  Canada. 

CHART  showing  THE    LOCATION,  BRANCHES,  AND   AGENCIES,  AND    PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Report. — The  useful  labors  of  the  association  are  widely  known. 


211.  Department  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  Province  of  Ontario,  Canada. 

MAPS,  APPARATUS,  CHARTS,  SCHOOL-HOUSE    MODELS,  PUPILS'   WORK,  LIBRARY,  TEXT,  AND 

OTHER  BOOKS. 
Report. — Commended  for  a  quite  complete  and  admirably-arranged  exhibit,  illustrating 
tlie  Ontario  system  of  education,  and  its  excellent  results ;    also  for  the  efficiency  of  an 
administration  which  has  gained  for  the  Ontario  Department  a  most  honorable  distinction 
among  Government  educational  agencies. 


212.  Maurice  Wolf,  St.  Petersburg,  Russia. 

ILLUSTRATED   PUBLICATIONS. 
Report. — Commended  for  good  printing,  and  illustrated  publications. 


213.  Nicholas  Koksharef,  St.  Petersburg,  Russia. 

PUBLICATIONS  ILLUSTRATING  THE  MINERALOGY  OF  RUSSIA. 
Report. — The  works  exhibited  consist  of  six  quarto  volumes,  handsomely  illustrated,  and 
are  universally  recognized  as  of  great  value. 


214.  Scientific  Committee  of  the  Mining  Department,  St.  Petersburg,  Russia. 

MINING  JOURNAL,  MAPS  AND  WORKS  ON   MINING. 
Report. — Commended  for  evidences  of  useful  work  in  the  increase  and  diffusion  of 
knowledge  relating  to  the  mines  and  mineral  products  of  Russia. 


215.  G.  Mnger,  Warsaw?,  Russia. 

ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS. 
Report. — Illustrated  books  meritorious  in  selection  and  execution. 


2:6.  Fenoult  &  Co.,  St.  Petersburg,  Russia. 

TEXT-BOOKS  AND  APPLIANCES   FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  DIFFERENT  BRANCHES  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 

Report. — Commended  for  the  general  merit,  usefulness,  and  cheapness  of  the  articles 
exhibited. 
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217.  Schindhelm,  St.  Petersburg,  Russia. 

'  ETHNOGRAPHICAL  AND   ZOOLOGICAL  MODELS. 

Report.— 'For  good  and  useful  models,  of  great  value  in  scientific  and  elementary  educa- 
tion. 


218.  Female  Workshop  for  Educational  Appliances,  St.  Petersburg,  Russia. 

ETHNOGRAPHICAL  MODELS. 
Report. — These  models  constitute  an  important  contribution  to  the  means  of  instruction, 
and  show  great  care  and  excellence  in  workmanship. 


219.  Pedagogic  Museum,  St.  Petersburg,  Russia. 

EDUCATIONAL  APPLIANCES  AND  APPARATUS. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  general  excellence  and  cheapness  of  the  articles  exhibited, 
and  for  the  eminent  public  usefulness  of  this  museum. 


220.  Stroganof  Central  School  of  Technical  Drawing,  Moscow,  Russia. 

ILLUSTRATED  WORKS. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  good  style  of  illustrated  works  on  art  and  ornament ;   also 
for  general  excellence  of  pupils'  work. 


221.  Strookoff,  St.  Petersburg,  Russia. 

MATHEMATICAL  APPARATUS  AND   SCHOOL   FURNITURE. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  general  value  of  the  apparatus. 


222.  Strembitzky,  St.  Petersburg,  Russia. 

ARTICLES   FOR   SCHOOLS,  AND   SCIENTIFIC  CABINETS   OF  NATURAL  HISTORY. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  cheapness  and  utility  of  these  collections. 


223.  State  Paper  Manufactory,  St.  Petersburg,  Russia. 

HELIOGRAPHIC  PROCESSES  AND   PRINTING. 
Report. — Commended  for  heliographic  processes  and  printing. 


224.  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Woman's  Labor,  Moscow,  Russia, 

SPECIMENS  OF  JJEEDLEWORK. 
Report. — This  society,  founded  in  1862,  has  already  accomplished  an  important  work  by 
giving  instruction  to  many  women  and  girls  in  the  art  of  fine  needlework.  The  school 
IS  free  to  all  who  are  admitted,  though  maintained  at  much  cost.  In  1874  there  were  ninety- 
eight  working-won\pn  in  the  establishment,  and  one  hundred  and  fifteen  regular  pupils. 
Of  needlework  there  was  sold,  in  the  same  year,  twenty-four  thousand  roubles'  worth. 


225.  Alexis  Iljin,  St.  Petersburg,  Russia. 

CHARTS,  ATLASES,  PICTURE  ALBUMS,  AND   MAPS. 
Report. — Commended  for  a  variety  of  good  maps,  etc.,  of  great  use  in  elementary  anJ 
more  advanced  institutions. 
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226.  Valerien  de  MoUer,  St.  Petersburg,  Russia. 

GEOLOGICAL  REPORTS  AND   MAPS. 
Report. — The  works  of  Prof.  Moller  consist  of  a  geological  description  of  the  southern 
part  of  the  government  of  Nijni-Novgorod,  and  a  geological    description  of  the   crown 
domains  of  Ilimsky  and  Utkinsky  in  the  Ural  Mountains.     The  maps  and  books  afford 
evidence  of  laborious  research. 


227.  Helmerson,  St.  Petersburg,  Russia. 

GEOLOGICAL  MAP    OF   RUSSIA. 

Report. — The  most  complete  and  accurate  geological  map  of  Russia. 


228.  Workshop  for  Educational  Appliances,  St.  Petersburg,  Russia. 

ARTICLES   ADAPTED   FOR   SCHOOL   INSTRUCTION. 

Report. — Commended  for  the  ingenuity,  originality,  and  cheapness  of  these  appliances. 


229.  Chiuzo  Tamai,  Province  of  Mino,  Japan. 

ILLUSTRATED  WORK  ON  THE  FLORA  OF  JAPAN. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  excellence  of  the  drawings,  and  especially  for  the  extent 
and  value  of  the  scientific  work  performed  by  the  author.  ' 


230.  Department  of  Public  Education,  Japan. 

PUBLICATIONS,  DRAWINGS,  PLANS,  APPARATUS,  AND  PUPILS'   WORK. 
Report. — A  full  exhibit  of  the  recent  progress  of  the  empire  of  Japan  in  the  promotion 
of  public  education,  showing  enlightened  aims  and  creditable  progress. 


231.  The  Medical  Academy,  Tokio,  Japan. 

ANCIENT  AND  MODERN   SURGICAL  AND   MEDICAL  EXHIBITS. 
Report. — An  extremely  interesting  representation  of  the  past  and  present  condition  of  the 
medical  profession  in  Japan. 

232.  First  Japanese  Manufacturing  and  Trading  Co.,  Tokio,  Japan. 

ETHNOLOGICAL  COLLECTIONS. 
Report. — Commended  for  a  most  interesting  ethnological  collection  of  ancient  copper 
wares,  including  a  cylindrical  case  for  sacred  books,  rings,  tubes,  pitchers,  a  remarkable 
spear-head,  and  other  articles,  some  of  them  represented  as  being  one  thousand  years  old; 
also  for  an  interesting  collection  of  stone  implements. 


233.  The  Museum  at  Tokio,  Japan. 

ZOOLOGICAL,  BOTANICAL,  AND   OTHER   COLLECTIONS. 
Report.^-fhe  collections  from  the  museum  at  Tokio,  though  not  extensive,  are  very 
interesting,  and  entitle  that  useful  institution  to  recognition. 


234.  The  Imperial  University,  Tokio,  Japan. 

APPARATUS,  DRAWINGS,  REPORTS,  AND   PHOTOGRAPHS. 
Report. — The  exhibit  is  quite  extensive  and  complete,  affording  good  illustration  of  the 
present  condition  of  university  education  in  the  empire  of  Japan. 
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235.  I.  Baudry,  Paris,  France. 

WORKS   ON   ENGINEERING. 
Report. — Good  scientific,  architectural,  and  technological  works.      Good  style  of  en- 
graving on  stone. 


236.  A.  Chaix  &  Co.,  Paris,  France. 

PUBLICATIONS,  AND  WORK   DONE  BY  PUPILS. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  excellence  of  their  exhibit,  and  for  statistics  relating  to 
■institutions  and  organizations  for  the  benefit  of  the  workmen  and  boys  employed  by  them. 


237.  Charpentier  &  Co.,  Paris,  France. 

VARIOUS  PUBLICATIONS. 
Report. — Commended  for  extent  and  excellence  of  their  uniform  collection  of  miscel- 
laneous books. 


238.  Dubher  &  Co.,  Paris,  France. 

WORKS   ON  ART  AND  ARCHITECTURE. 
Report. — Commended  for  excellence  of  publications  on  art  and  architecture,  with  en- 
graving in  steel  and  chromo-lithography. 


239.  V.  A.  Morel  &  Co.,  Paris,  France. 

WORKS   ON   ARCHITECTURE. 
Report. — Commended  for  high  excellence  of  publications  on  architecture  and  architec- 
tural cyclopedias,with  illustrations  of  the  best  styles,  on  steel,  wood,  and  chromo-lithography. 


240.  D.  Jouast,  Paris,  France. 

PUBLICATIONS. 
Report. — Commended  for  very  clear  and  beautiful  printing  in  a  revival  of  what  is  best 
in  an  antique  style,  and  for  excellence  of  etchings,  with  which  their  publications  are  en- 
riched. 


241.  L.  Guerin  &  Co.,  Paris,  France. 

WORKS   ON  SCIENCE  AND  ART. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  merit  and  good  execution  of  their  publications  on  medi- 
cine, science,  and  natural  history. 


242.  Dunod,  Paris,  France. 

CLASSICAL  AND   SCIENTIFIC  PUBLICATIONS. 
Report. — Commended  for  excellence  of  classical,  scientific,  technological,  and  architec- 
tural publications,  and  of  periodicals  on  technology. 


243.  Publishers',  Printers',  and  Stationers'  Club,  Paris,  France. 

PUBLISHED  WORKS. 
Report. — Commended  for  high  excellency  of  a  collective  exhibit  of  the  best  produc- 
tions made  for  the  last  twenty  years  by  the  French  publishers,  printers,  stationers,  and  ink 
manufacturers. 
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244.  Eloffe  &  Co.,  Paris,  France. 

WORKS   ON  NATURAL  HISTORY. 
Report. — Commended  for  merit  of  publications  on  natural  history  for  schools. 


245.  Society  of  Crftches,  Paris,  France. 

PUBLICATIONS  AND   PLANS. 
Report. — An  interesting  and  instructive  exhibit.     The  society  is  doing  an  important 
philanthropic  work. 

246.  Society  of  Comparative  Legislation,  Paris,  France. 

VARIOUS   PUBLICATIONS. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  extent,  thoroughness,  and  general  value  of  publications. 


247.  Ch.  Delagrave,  Paris,  France. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  AND   CLASSICAL  BOOKS. 
Report. — Commended  for  excellence  of  geographical  and  classical  publications. 


248.  J.  Rothchild,  Paris,  France. 

BOOKS. 

Report. — Commended  for  excellence  of  illustrated  books  on  natural  history  and  tech- 
nology. 

249.  Gauthier-Villars,  Paris,  France. 

SCIENTIFIC  BOOKS. 
Report. — Commended  for  excellence  in  printing  and  general  presentation  of  scientific 
publications. 

250.  Augte.  Godchaux  &  Co.,  Paris,  France. 

COPY-BOOKS   FOR  SCHOOLS. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  merit  of  their  copy-books  for  schools. 


251.  Chervin,  Paris,  France. 

METHOD  OF  CURING  STAMMERING. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  merit  of  his  method  of  curing  stammerings 


252.  Marbeau,  Paris,  France. 

PLANS  AND   DOCUMENTS   OF  A   CHARITABLE  INSTITUTION. 
Report. — Commended  for  general  excellence  in  administration  of  a  charitable  trust,  as 
regards  various  arrangements. 


253.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  Paris,  France. 

PRIZES  AWARDED  TO   AGRICULTURISTS  AT  VARIOUS   FAIRS. 
Report. — Encouragement  given  to  agriculture. 
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254.  Ch.  Thirion,  Paris,  France. 

inventors'  and  patentees'  tablets. 
Report. — Commended  for  publication  on  inventions  and  patents. 


255.  Bouasse-Lebel,  Paris,  France. 

STEEL  PRINTING  AND   CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHY. 
Report. — Good  style  of  printing  on  steel  and  in  chromo-lithography. 


256.  Industrial  School,  St.  Quentin,  Aisne,  France. 

ALBUMS   AND   CARTOONS. 
Report. — Good  specimens  of  work  by  the  pupils. 


257.  City  of  Paris,  France. 

STATISTICS,  REGULATIONS,  AND  MODELS. 
Report. — Commended  for  an  interesting  exhibition  of  statistics,  regulations,  programmes, 
and  reports  of  the  schools  of  the  city  of  Paris ;  also  for  good  specimens  of  drawing  and 
sewing  done  in  the  schools,  especially  in  the  Commercial  School  of  the  Rue  de  la  Lune. 


258.  £cote  Nationale  des  Ponts  et  Chaussees,  Paris,  France. 

PROGRAMMES   AND   DOCUMENTS. 
/Report. — Commended  for  merit  and  progress. 


259.  £cole  Nationale  des  Mines,  Paris,  France. 

PROGRAMMES   AND  OTHER  DOCUMENTS. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  high  merit  of  an  institution  which,  for  the  completeness 
■  of  its  courses  of  instruction,  and  the  means  of  illustration,  including  especially  its  cabinet 
of  minerals,  is  surpassed  by  none  in  the  world. 


260.  Erhard,  Paris,  France. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  MAPS. 
Report.- — Commended  for  excellence  in  engraving  and  printing  of  maps. 


261.  Ch.  Claesen,  Liege,  Belgium. 

WORKS   ON  ART. 
Report. — Commended  for  excellence  of  works  on  art  and  architecture. 


362.  Du  Fief,  Brussels,  Belgium. 

WORKS   ON   INSTRUCTION   IN   GEOGRAPHY. 
Report. — The  geographical  works  are  well  planned  and  executed. 


263.  De  Cuyper,  C,  &  Noblet,  A.,  Liege,  Belgium. 

WORKS   ON   MINING. 
Report. -^Caaxca.ea&e.d.  for  general  excellence. 
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264.  L^on  Lebon,  Brussels,  Belgium. 

EDUCATIONAL  WORKS. 
Report. — Commended  for  his  large  and  fine  exhibition  and  general  excellence  of  edu- 
cational publications. 

265.  "  Soirees  Populaires  de  Verviers,"  Verviers,  Belgium. 

PUBLICATIONS. 
Report. — The  society  shows  good  plans  and  results  for  the  improvement  of  the  laboring 
classes.  

266.  Limbourg  Scientific  and  Literary  Society,  Limbourg,  Belgium. 

PUBLICATIONS. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  interesting  character  and  importance  of  the  work  done. 


267.  Callewaert  Brothers,  Brussels,  Belgium. 

SCHOOL-BOOKS;   CALLEWAERT's   DICTIONARIES. 
Report. — The  educational  works  have  much  value,  and  are  well  executed  mechanically. 


268.  Hector  Manceaux,  Hainaut,  Belgium. 

SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

Report. — These  educational,  scientific,  and  classical  works  are  useful  and  well  printed. 


269.  Jean  Pierre  Stroesser,  Brussels,  Belgium. 

SOLIDS   REPRESENTED    BY   METALLIC  WIRE. 

Report. — Commended  for  the  excellence  of  the  work,  and  the  utility  of  these  represen- 
tations in  teaching  the  geometrical  forms. 


270.  Bernardin  Melle,  Belgium. 
SCIENTIFIC  MONOGRAPH. 
Report. — Commended  for  general  merit. 


271.  Entomological  Society  of  the  Royal  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Brussels, 

Belgium. 

REPORTS. 

Report. — Commended  for  the  general  excellence  of  the  work  done. 


272.  Toekomst  Society,  Antwerp,  Belgium. 

REPORTS. 
Report. — This  society,  in  addition  to  other  good  works,  has  opened  to  the  public  an 
important  library,  and  thus  rendered  great  service  to  the  city  of  Antwerp. 


273.  Namur  Artistic  and  Literary  Club,  Namur,  Belgium. 

ANNALS   OF  THE  CLUB. 

Report. — Commended  for  the  great  importance  and  interesting  character  of  the  work 
done. 
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274.  Artists'  Union,  International  Club  of  Fine  Arts,  Liege,  Belgium. 

STATUTES. 


Report. — Commended  for  the  extent,  importance,  and  interesting  character  of' the  work 
done. 


275.  'Wm.  Lawrence  De  Koninck,  Lieg-e,  Belgium. 

WORKS   ON   PALEONTOLOGY. 
Report.- — Commended   for  general  excellence.     The  works   afford  evidence   of  great 
industry  and  scientific  accuracy,  and  are  a  valuable  contribution  to  science. 


276.  Conservatorio  de  Artes,  Kscuela  de  Comercio,  Artes  y  Oficios,  Madrid,  Spain. 
PROGRAMMES,  REPORTS,  AND  PUPILS'  WORK. 
Report. — The  institution  presents  a  very  large  and  interesting  collection  of  plaster  casts, 
illustrating  different  styles  of  architecture,  copies  from  distinguished  examples,  original 
designs,  etc. 

277.  Colegio  de  los  Senores  Pelfort,  Barcelona,  Spain. 

WORKS   OF  THE  PUPILS,  TEXT-BOOKS,  AND   DRAWINGS. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  extent  and  interesting  character  of  the  works,  and  the 
important  service  rendered  to  the  country  in  the  improvement  of  education. 


278.  Catholic  Ladies'  Association  for  Teaching  Indigent  Girls,  Madrid,  Spain. 

PUPILS'  WORK. 
^i^orA— Commended  for  the  superior  merit  of  the  works  exhibited,  and  the  important 
service  rendered  by  the  association. 


279.  Central  Normal  School,  Madrid,  Spain. 

PUPILS'  WORKS,  AND  TEXT-BOOKS  ON  ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  extent  and  interesting  character  of  the  work  done  by  the 
school,  as  shown  by  the  exhibits. 

280.  Escuela  de  Bellas  Artes,  Cadiz,  Spain. 

PROGRAMME  AND  PUPILS*  WORK. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  extent  and  beauty  of  the  large  collection  of  pupils'  work. 


281.  Escuela  de  Ingenieros  Industriales,  Barcelona,  Spain. 

pupils'  WORK,  DRAWING,  AND   BOOKS. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  extent  and  interesting  character  of  the  work  presented. 


282.  Asilo  de  San  Manuel,  Malaga,  Spain. 

pupils'  WORK. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  extraordinary  excellence  of  the  works  done  in  the  said 
charity  establishment. 

283.  Colegio  Nacional  de  Sordo-Mudos  y  de  Ciegos,  Madrid,  Spain. 

TEXT-BOOKS  AND  PUPILS'  WORKS. 
Report. — The  exhibit  presents  the  method  of  instruction  employed,  and  the  results,  which 
are  quite  satisfactory. 
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284.  Colegio  de  Sordo-Mudos  y  Ciegos,  Seville,  Spain. 

TEXT-BOOKS  AND   PUPILS'  WORKS. 

Retort. Commended  for  the  creditable  representation  of  the  institution  by  publicationa 

and  work  of  pupils. 

285.  Preparatory  School  for  Female  Teachers,  Avila,  Spain. 
PROGRAMME  AND  PUPILS'  WORK. 
Heport. — Commended  for  the  merit  of  the  complete  collection  exhibited,  and  the  excel- 
lent influence  of  this  establishment  in  the  diffusion  of  knowledge. 


286.  Sociedad  Econ6mica  de  Amigos  del  Pais,  Barcelona,  Spain. 

REPORTS. 

Reprt. — An  interesting  exhibit,  showing  the  importance  of  this  society. 


287.  Ateneo  de  la  Clase  Obrera,  Tarragona,  Spain, 

REGULATIONS  AND   REPORTS. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  success  attained  by  this  society,  devoted  to  the  improve- 
ment of  workmen,  and  the  satisfactory  manner  in  which  the  objects  and  labors  are  repre- 
sented by  the  documents. 

288.  Sociedad  Economica  de  Amigos  del  Pais,  Valencia,  Spain. 

REPORTS  AND   DRAWINGS. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  satisfactory  collection  exhibited,  and  especially  for  the 
excellent  work  entitled  "  Variedades  de  la  Vid  de  la  Region  Valenciana,"  by  the  members 
of  the  said  society,  Dr.  Gregorio  Lleo  and  Dr.  Eduardo  Serrano. 


289.  Escuela  Superior  de  Arquitectura,  Madrid,  Spain. 

REPORTS,  REGULATIONS,  AND  PUPILS'  WORK. 
Report. — A  very  satisfactory  representation  of  this  institution  by  reports  and  other  docu- 
ments. 


290.  Sociedad  Economica  Matritense,  Madrid,  Spain. 
REPORT   OF  THE  FIRST  CENTURY  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 
Report. — The  report  of  the  first  centennial  of  this  institution  shows  the  excellence  of 
the  work  it  has  done,  and  that  it  is  entitled  to  recognition. 


291.  Sociedad  Espanola  de  Historia  Natural,  Madrid,  Spain. 

REPORTS. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  interesting  and  satisfactory  exhibition  made  by  this  society, 
comprising  a  complete  collection  of  annals. 


292.  Sociedad  Fomento  de  la  Produccion  Nacional,  Barcelona,  Spain. 

PROGRAMME,  CATALOGUE,  AND  REPORTS. 
Report. — A  very  satisfactory  representation  of  this  institution  and  its  influence  in  the 
development  of  industry. 
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293.  Director  del  Instituto  Provincial,  Burgos,  Spain. 

PROGRAMME,  REPORT,  AND   PUPILS'  WORK. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  excellence  of  the  complete  collection  exhibited,  which 
shows  the  success  attained  in  the  improvement  of  instruction. 


294.  Universidad  de  Granada,  Spain. 

PROGRAMME,  REPORT,  TEXT-BOOKS,  AND  PUPILS'  WORK. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  satisfactoiy  and  complete  exhibition,  which  proves  the 
great  importance  of  this  establishment  of  instruction. 


295.  Universidad  Literaria,  Salamanca,  Spain. 
REPORT,  CATALOGUE,  PROGRAMME,  AND   DIFFERENT  WORKS. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  importance  of  the  work  done. 


296.  Escuela  de  Ingenieros  de  Minas,  Madrid,  Spain. 

REPORTS   AND   BOOKS. 
Report. — Commended  for  valuable  publications. 


297.  Escuela  Especial  de  Veterinaria,  Madrid,  Spain. 

REPORTS  AND  WORKS. 
Report. — An  interesting  exhibit,  embracing  the  reports,  programmes,  etc.,  of  this  insti- 
tution. 

298.  Escuela  de  Bellas  Artes,  Barcelona,  Spain, 

PROGRAMME  AND   DIFFERENT  WORKS. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  satisfactory  character  of  the  exhibit,  and  the  important 
influence  of  the  school  in  Spanish  art. 


299.  Escuela  Normal  Superior,  Salamanca,  Spain. 
WORKS  AND   REPORTS. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  representation  made  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  institu- 
tions in  Spain. 

300.  Museo  Arqueologico,  Madrid,  Spain. 

REPORT  AND   REVIEWS. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  excellence  of  the  collection  exhibited,  and  the  interesting 
character  of  this  establishment. 

301.  Escuela  de  Ingenieros  de  Caminos,  Canales  y  Puertos,  Madrid,  Spain. 

PROGRAMME,  REPORTS,  AND  VARIOUS  WORKS. 
Report. — Commended  for  a  very  creditable  representation,  by  various  valuable  works. 


302.  Escuela  de  MiJisica  y  Declamacion,  Madrid,  Spain. 

REPORT  AND  WORKS. 
Report. — An  interesting  representation  of  this  institution. 
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303.  Instituto  de  Segunda  Ensenanza  de  San  Isidro,  Madrid,  Spain. 

PROGRAMME  AND   REPORTS. 
Report. — This,  in  common  with  the  Noviciado  Institute,  is  a,  school  of  preparation  for 
the  University  of  Madrid.     It  is  very  numerously  attended,  and  is  doing  good  work. 


304.  Observatorio  Astronomico  y  Meteorolbgico,  Madrid,  Spain. 

ANNUAL  REPORT  AND  METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 
Jieport. — Commended  for  the  importance  of  the  numerous  meteorological  observations 
made  by  this  excellent  establishment. 


305.  Real  Academia  de  Ciencias  y  Artes,  Barcelona,  Spain. 

REGULATIONS  AND   REPORTS. 
Jlefort. — Commended  for  the  valuable  collection  of  reports,  regulations,  etc.,  exhibited 
by  this  institution.  

306.  Sociedad  de  Ingenieros  Industriales,  Barcelona,  Spain. 

REPORTS  AND  SCIENTIFIC  PUBLICATIONS. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  valuable  results  of  this  society's  labors,  which  prove  its 
valuable  influence  in  the  development  of  industry. 


307.  Sociedad  Espaiiola  de  Profesores  de  Ciencias,  Madrid,  Spain. 

REGULATIONS  AND   REVIEWS. 
Report. — A  valuable  collection  of  regulations  and  scientific  reviews,  showing  the  excel- 
lence of  this  society,  so  worthy  of  imitation  in  other  countries. 


308.  Observatorio  Astron6mico,  San  Fernando,  P.  de  Cadiz,  Spain. 

REPORTS    AND   ALMANACS. 

Report. — Commended  for  the  excellence  and  importance  of  the  work  done  in  this  estab- 
lishment. 

309.  Comision  del  Mapa  Geologico  de  Espana,  Madrid,  Spain. 

REPORT  AND  WORKS   MADE  BY  THE  COMMISSION. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  great  importance  and  excellence  of  the  interesting  works 
exhibited. 


310.  Instituto  Geogriifico  y  Estadistico,  Madrid,  Spain. 

REGULATIONS  AND  REPORTS   ON   DIFFERENT  WORKS. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  large  and  important  exhibition  of  this  institution,  and  the 
value  of  the  geographical  and  geodetical  works  done. 


311.  Asociacion  Protectora  de  Artesanos  J6venes,  Madrid,  Spain. 

REPORTS  AND   RESULTS   OF  THE  SOCIETY. 
Report. — Commended  for-  an  interesting  exhibition,  comprising  regulations  and  reports, 
and  for  an  undoubted  influence  in  the  improvement  of  young  workmen. 
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312.  Instituto  de  Segunda  Ensenanza  del  Noviciado,  Madrid,  Spain. 

COMPLETE  COLLECTION  OF  REPORTS. 


Report. — This,  in  common  with  the  San  Isidro  Institute,  is  a  school  of  preparation  for 
the  University  of  Madrid.     It  is  very  numerously  attended,  and  is  doing  good  work. 


313.  Biblioteca  Nacional,  Madrid,  Spain. 
REPORTS  AND   BOOKS. 
Report.- — Commended  for  the  extent  and  great  importance  of  the  library. 


314.  Mariano  Laguna  y  Villanueva,  Madrid,  Spain. 
COLLECTION  OP  REPORTS  ENTITLED  "  MEMORIAL  SOBRE  LA   COMISION  DE  LA  FLORA 

FORESTAL  ESPANOLA." 
Report. — Commended  for  the  scientific  importance  of  the  above-said  work,  giving  a 
complete  explanation  on  the  forestal  richness  of  Spain. 


315.  Direccion  de  Instruccion  Pliblica,  Madrid,  Spain. 

VOLUMES   OF   ILLUSTRATED  WORKS   FOR   INSTRUCTION. 
Report. — An  interesting  and  large  collection  of  works  showing  the  results  secured  in 
the  improvement  of  public  instruction. 


316.  Angel  Alvarez  de  Araujo  y  Cuellar,  Madrid,  Spain. 

WORK   ENTITLED   "  RECOPILACION   HIST6RICA  DE  LAS   CUATRO  6RDENES  MtLITARES." 
Report. — Commended  for  the  remarkable  merit  of  the  aforesaid  work,  and  its  importance 
in  making  clear  interesting  historical  facts. 


317.  Kugenio  Mafei,  Madrid,  Spain. 

PUBLICATION  ENTITLED   "  BIBLIOGRAFIA  MINERAL." 
Report. — Commended  for  the  excellence  of  this  scientific  review  and  its  influence  in  the 
development  of  mining  industry. 

318.  Editores  Caspar,  Madrid,  Spain. 

COLLECTION   OF  WORKS   AND   ILLUSTRATED   REVIEWS. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  meritorious  works  exhibited  by  this  publisher,  many  of 
\which  are  very  well  illustrated. 

319.  Luis  Cabello  y  Aso,  Madrid,  Spain, 

WORK  ENTITLED    "  ESTELICA  DE  LAS   ARTES   DEL  DIB0JO." 
Report. — Commended  for  the  important  character  of  the  work,  which  is  highly  esteemed 
•and  must  exert  an  excellent  influence  upon  the  arts  of  drawing  and  design. 


320.  Dr.  Julian  Casana  y  Leonardo,  Barcelona,  Spain. 

WORK   ON  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY  APPLIED   TO   PHARMACY. 
Report. — The  work  presents  the  results  of  important  original  investigations,  and  is  in 
olher  respects  deemed  wor  hy  of  high  consideration. 
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321.  Juan  Navarro  Riverter,  Valencia,  Spain. 

REPORT  OF  THE  VIENNA   EXPOSITION. 
^^o«'.— Commended  for  an  interesting  and  popular  account  of  the  Vienna  Exhibition. 


322.  Francisco  Coello,  Madrid,  Spain. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  DESCRIPTION   OF  SPAIN. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  value  of  this  worlc  and  the  maps  accompanying  it. 


323.  Cuerpo  de  Ingenieros  de  Monies,  Madrid,  Spain. 

PROGRAMME,  REPORTS,  VARIOUS  WORKS,  AND   MAPS. 
Report. — An  interesting  and  valuable  collection  of  printed  works,  maps,  and  charts. 


324.  J.  y  A.  Bastinos,  Barcelona,  Spain. 

BOOKS  AND   FURNITURE  FOR   SCHOOLS. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  extent  of  this  large  .collection  of  the  various  products 
important  to  education,  and  for  the  excellence  of  mechanical  execution. 


325.  Circulo  Numistnatico,  Seville,  Spain. 

METHOD   OP  CLASSIFICATION  OF  MEDALS,   BY  ANTONIO   DELGADO. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  excellence  of  the  methods  employed,  and  the  important 
achievements  made  in  this  interesting  department  of  science. 


326;  Academia  de  Medicina,  Madrid,  Spain, 

SPANISH   PHARMACOPCEIA. 
Report. — The  efforts  made  by  this  Academy  for  the  improvement  of  medical  science  are 
shown  by  the  valuable  collection  of  books  it  has  exhibited. 


327.  Manuel  Miralles  y  Peris,  Barcelona,  Spain. 

PLAN   OF  STUDY  OF  A  COMMERCIAL   SCHOOL. 

Report. — Commended  for  the  importance  and  good  method  of  this  complete  plan  of 
study. 

328.  Pedro  G.  Velasco,  Madrid,  Spain. 

VARIOUS   MODELS   FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  ANATOMY. 
Report. — This  interesting  and  useful  exhibit  represents  a  large  collection  of  specimens 
in  anatomy  and  physiology,  very  skillfully  prepared  by  the  exhibitor. 


329.  Mariano  Borrell,  Madrid,  Spain. 

METHOD   FOR  TEACHING  ARTISTIC  AND   INDUSTRIAL  DRAWING. 
Report. — Commended  for  valuable  work  on  drawing,  with  illustrations  of  the  method 
and  examples  in  proof  of  the  success  of  the  same. 


330.  Antonio  Hernandez  Martin,  Burgos,  Spain. 

METHODS   FOR  TEACHING  THE  BLIND,  AND   DEAF  AND 'DUMB. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  excellence  of  the  said  methods,  which  must  produce  great 
facility  for  teaching  such  unfortunate  persons,  attaining  at  the  same  time  practice  and 
theory. 
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331.  Carlos  Ibanez,  Madrid,  Spain. 

NEW  METHOD  FOR  MEASURING  GEODETICAL   BASES. 
Report. — For  the  simplicity  and  excellence  of  the  new  method  adopted  by  the  author. 


332.  La  Real  Academia  de  la  Lengua,  Madrid,  Spain. 

LARGE  COLLECTION  OF  BOOKS  AND   REGULATIONS. 
Refort. — The  institution  is  doing  important  work. 


333.  Escuela  de  Institutrices,  Madrid,  Spain. 

TEXT-BOOKS,  AND  WORKS  AND  DRAWINGS   OF  THE   PUPILS, 
^f^or?.— Commended  for  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  work  exhibited. 


334.  Real  Academia  de  la  Historia,  Madrid,  Spain, 

BOOKS. 

Report. — Commended  for  the  large  collection  of  interesting  books  exhibited  by  this 
Academy,  to  which  History  is  so  much  indebted. 


335.  Mariano  Carderera,  Madrid,  Spain. 

LARGE  COLLECTION  OF  BOOKS   FOR   ELEMENTARY  AND   SECONDARY  INSTITUTIONS. 
Report, — Commended  for  the  general  merit  of  the  collection. 


336.  Ateneo  Mercantil,  Madrid,  Spain. 
BOOKS,  REGULATIONS,  AND  JOURNALS. 
Report. — Commended  for  its  influence  in  the  advancement  of  the  important  interests  of 
commerce. 


337.  Deposito  de  la  Guerra,  Madrid,  Spain. 

MILITARY  WORKS  AND   MAPS. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  large  collection  of  military  works  illustrating  the  present 
status  of  the  military  art. 

338.  Facultad  de  Medicina,  Madrid,  Spain. 

THIRTY-ONE  INTERESTING  WORKS. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  large  exhibition  of  the  valuable  publications  of  this  distin- 
guished institution. 

339.  Real  Academia  de  Bellas  Artes  de  San  Fernando,  Madrid,  Spain. 

PUBLICATIONS  AND  WORKS. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  valuable  representation  of  this  Academy,  comprising  the 
works  which  it  has  published,  and  for  its  success  in  the  advancement  of  the  fine  arts. 


340.  Cuerpo  de  Ingenieros  Militares,  Madrid,  Spain. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND   MILITARY   REVIEW  ENTITLED   "  MEMORIAL  DE  INGENIEROS." 
Report. — Commended  for  the  excellence  of  the  large  collection  of  this  scientific  and 
military  review,  comprising  numerous  interesting  and  valuable  contributions  to  science 
and  art. 
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341.  Escuela  Normal  Superior  de  Maestros,  Barcelona,  Spain. 

WORKS,  BOOKS,  AND  MAP. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  importance  of  the  work  done  by  the  school. 


342.  Sociedad  de  Bibli6filos  Andaluces,  Seville,  Spain. 

ONE  HUNDRED  AND  SEVENTY  VOLUMES   OF   DIFFERENT  WORKS. 
Report. — A  large  and  interesting  collection  of  valuable  works. 


343.  Angel  Rodriguez  de  Quijano  y  Arroquia,  Madrid,  Spain. 
BOOK  WITH  MAPS,   "  LA  GUERRA  Y   LA  GEOLOGIA." 
Report. — Commended  for  the  importance  of  the  new  application  of  geological  knowledge 
presented  by  the  author. 

344.  Antonio  Romero  y  Andia,  Madrid,  Spain. 

VARIOUS  MUSICAL  WORKS   FOR   INSTRUCTION. 
Report. — Numerous  musical  publications  of  recognized  merit. 


345.  Pedro  Mata  y  Fortanet,  Madrid,  Spain. 

VARIOUS   INTERESTING  WORKS   ON  MEDICINE. 
Report. — The  exhibit  includes  many  works  of  much  interest  and  scientific  value. 


346.  Francisco  Lopez  Fabra,  Barcelona,  Spain. 

REPRODUCTION  OF  THE  WORK  OF  CERVANTES. 
Report, — A  beautiful  illustrated  edition  of  the  important  work  of  Cervantes. 


347.  Juan  de  Dios  de  la  Rada  y  Delgado,  Madrid,  Spain. 
BOOK  ENTITLED   "  ANTIGUEDADES   DEL  CERRO   DE   LOS  SANTOS." 
Report. — Commended  for  the  great  importance  of  the  work  and  its  influence  on  the  study 
of  history. 

348.  Magin  Llados  y  Rios,  Barcelona,  Spain. 
COLLECTION  OF  THE  JOURNAL  "  EL  PORVENIR  DE  LA   INDUSTRIA." 
Report. — A  well-executed  work,  which  appears  likely  to  contribute  very  much  to  the 
development  of  industry. 

349.  Joaquin  Gonzalez  Hidalgo,  Madrid,  Spain. 

SCIENTIFIC  WORKS  ON  MOLLUSKS  IN  SPAIN,  PORTUGAL,  AND   ISLANDS  OF  PACIFIC  OCEAN, 
Report. — An  extremely  interesting  and  original  work  on  the  moUusks  of  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 


350.  Mariano  Monasterio,  Madrid,  Spain. 

BOOKS   ENTITLED   "ANUARIO  DE  CONSTRUCCION." 
Report. — Commended  for  the  important  and  interesting  character  of  this  scientific  and 
artistic  publication. 
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351.  Candido  Barrios,  Madrid,  Spain. 

ARTILLERY  WORK   IN  TWO   VOLUMES,  WITH   ATLAS. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  excellence  of  the  work,  in  which  are  represented  and  well 
explained  all  the  recent  improvements  in  this  important  arm.     The  work  also  shows  the 
important  results  attained  in  Spain  in  ballistics  and  gunnery. 


352.  Jos6  Almirante,  Madrid,  Spain. 

ETYMOLOGICAL,  HISTORICAL,  TECHNOLOGICAL,  AND   MILITARY  DICTIONARY. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  excellence  of  this  complete  and  valuable  work. 


353.  Etnilio  Ruiz  de  Salazar,  Madrid,  Spain. 

REVIEW,   "EL  MAGISTERIO   ESPAROL." 
Report. — Commended  for  excellence  and  the  influence  that  it  exerts  in  the  progress  of 


instruction. 


354.  Francisco  Garcia  Martino,  Madrid,  Spain. 

SCIENTIFIC  REVIEW   ENTITLED   "  REVISTO  FORESTAL."' 
Report. — Commended  for  the  remarkable  merit  of  the  above-said  review,  and  its  un- 
doubted influence  in  diffusing  knowledge  on  the  preservation  and  improvement  of  forests. 


355.  Miguel  Bosch  y  Julia,  Madrid,  Spain. 

MEMORIA  SOBRE  LA  INUNDACION   DEL  JUCAR. 
Report, — Commended  for  the  scientific  and  interesting  explanations  made  by  the  author, 
and  the  importance  of  the  method  proposed  by  him  for  preventing  frequent  accidents  of 
this  kind. 

356.  Ateneo  Barcelones,  Barcelona,  Spain. 

VOLUMES  OF  TRANSACTIONS,  1861-1874. 
Report. — This  scientific  organization  is  one  of  the  most  useful  and  important  of  its  kind 
in  Spain.     Besides  the  usual  labors  of  scientific  bodies,  it  directly  encourages  researches 
and  investigations  by  offering  large  prizes  annually  for  the  most  important  contribution  in 
some  one  of  the  departments  of  science  embraced. 


357.  Escuela  Normal,  Valencia,  Spain. 

PEDAGOGICAL  WORKS   AND   TEXT-BOOKS. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  satisfactory  character  of  the  work  shown. 


358.  Direccion  de  Hidrografia,  Madrid,  Spain. 

VOLUMES   OF  THE  WORK   DONE. 
Report. — A  valuable  and  large  collection  of  interesting  works  demonstrating  the  excel- 
lence of  this  important  branch  of  the  Government  service. 


359.  Academia  de  Ciencias  Exactas,  Fisicas  y  Morales,  Madrid,  Spain. 

PUBLICATIONS. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  interesting  exhibition  of  this  Academy,  and  its  success  in 
diffusing  scientific  knowledge. 
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360.  Carlos  Nebrada  y  Lopez,  Madrid,  Spain. 

WORKS  AND  METHOD   OF  TEACHING  DEAF,  DUMB,  AND   BLIND. 
geport. — Commended  for  the  complete  collection  of  interesting  works,  for  the  excellent 
methods  of  which  he  is  the  author,  and  for  the  satisfactory  results  attained. 


361.  A.  de  Carlos  &  Son,  Madrid,  Spain. 

AN   ILLUSTRATED   REVIEW,  "  LA   ILUSTRACION." 
Report. — Commended  for  the  excellence  of  this  scientific  and  illustrated  review,  which 
has  contributed  very  much  to  general  instruction. 


362.  Acisclo  Vallin  y  Bustillo,  Madrid,  Spain. 

TEXT-BOOKS  FOR  SCHOOLS,  AND  SCIENTIFIC  WORKS. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  value  of  the  works,  which  are  in  general  use  in  Spain;  and 
highly  esteemed. 

363.  Carlos  Front&ura,  Madrid,  Spain. 

REVIEW  OF  EDUCATION. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  importance  and  interesting  character  of  this  review,  which 
contributes  very  much  to  the  progress  of  education. 


364.  Francisco  Pelayo  Briz,  Barcelona,  Spain. 

LITERARY  WORKS. 
Report. — The  works  are  very  good  in  themselves,  and  doubtless  will  exert  great  influence 
in  the  improvement  of  the  language.     This  complete  collection  contains  one  hundred  and 
thirty-three  volumes,  and  is  very  well  brought  out  by  said  publisher. 


365.  Galdos  y  C4niara,  Madrid,  Spain. 

TWELVE  VOLUMES  OF  HISTORICAL  AND   LITERARY  WORKS. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  value  and  historical  importance  of  the  work  exhibited,  of 
which  he  is  the  author. 


366.  Manuel  Mil4  yFontanals,  Barcelona,  Spain. 

LITERARY  AND   POETICAL  WORKS. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  value  of  the  work  of  which  he  is  the  author. 


367.  Alejandro  Chao,  Havana,  Cuba. 

BOOK   ENTITLED  "VIDA  DE  LORD  BYRON  POR   E.  CASTELAR." 
Report. — Commended  for  the  superior  literary  merit  of  the  said  work,  and  its  influence 
in  the  advancement  of  this  important  branch  of  knowledge. 


368.  Rafael  Cerero,  Havana,  Cuba. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  MILITARY  WORKS  ON  ENGINEERING. 

Report. — A  valuable  work,  which  has  exerted  an  important  influence  on  the  art  of  con- 
struction. 
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369.  Academy  of  Science,  Havana,  Cuba. 

WORKS  AND  DOCUMENTS. 

Report. — A  very  satisfactory  representation,  comprising  many  documents  and  scientific 
works  published  by  this  Academy. 

370.  Observatorio  del  Real  Colegio  de  Belen,  Havana,  Cuba. 

METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS   AND   REPORTS. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  complete  collection  exhibited,  and  the  excellence  of  this 
establishment. 


371.  Ramon  Jordani  y  Morera,  Manila,  Philippine  Islands. 

WORKS   ON   FORESTRY  AND   FORESTRY  PRODUCTS. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  excellence  and  great  interest  of  the  book  exhibited  by  the 
author. 

372.  Bishop  of  Nueva  Ciceres,  Nueva  C4ceres,  Philippine  Islands. 

BOOKS. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  interesting  and  complete  collection  of  books  for  children's 
instruction. 


373.  Sebastian  Vidal  y  Soler,  Manila,  Philippine  Islands. 
TWO  BOOKS,  "  MEMORIA  SOBRE  EL  RAMO  DE   MONTES." 
Report. — Commended  for  the  importance  and  interest  of  the  books  exhibited  by  the 
author. 


374.  Economical  Society,  Manila,  Philippine  Islands. 
COLLECTION  OF  NATIVES'   ARMS. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  undoubted  historical  interest  of  the  said  complete  collec- 
tion, and  its  influence  in  diffusing  knowledge. 


375.  Escuela  Municipal,  Manila,  Philippine  Islands. 

pupils'  WORK. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  excellence  of  the  complete  collection  exhibited,  showing 
the  great  efforts  of  the  said  public  school  for  the  improvement  of  instruction. 


376.  Colegio  de  Santo  Tomds,  Manila,  Philippine  Islands. 

PROGRAMMES,  REPORTS,  AND  DRAWINGS. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  satisfactory  and  complete  exhibition,  comprising  reports, 
regulations,  pupils'  work,  and  very  good  drawings. 


377.  Ateneo  Municipal,  Manila,  Philippine  Islands. 

PROGRAMMES,  REPORTS,  AND   METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 
Report. — The  scientific  work  done  by  the  institution  is  enhanced  in  importance  by  the 
fact  that  it  is  to  the  scientific  world  the  only  present  source  of  information  on  some  points 
of  much  interest  relating  to  the  Philippine  Islands. 
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378.  J.  F.  Nery  Delgado,  Lisbon,  Portugal. 

SCIENTIFIC  PUBLICATIONS. 
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Report. — The  works  presented  embrace  the  results  of  protracted  researches  in  the 
geology  and  paleontology  (including  prehistoric  man)  of  Portugal,  which  have  received 
the  commendation  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Science  of  Portugal. 


379.  JoSo  Ignacio  Ferreira  Lapa,  Lisbon,  Portugal. 

PUBLISHED   WORKS. 

Report. — The  published  works  of  Mr.  Lapa,  including  rural  technology,  agricultural 
chemistry,  memoir  of  Portuguese  wheat,  general  chart  showing  the  results  of  a  protracted 
chemical  and  agricultural  study  of  Portuguese  wheat,  agricultural  conferences  in  the  prov- 
inces, botanical  classification,  processes  of  wine-making  and  vine-culture,  etc.,  are  meri- 
torious, and  are  represented  as  having  exerted  an  important  influence  upon  education  and 
industry  in  Portugal. 

380.  Oporto  Industrial  Institute,  Oporto,  Portugal. 

BOOKS    FROM    LIBRARY. 

Report. — Commended  for  the  collection  exhibited,  which  shows  satisfactory  effects  of  the 
Institute  upon  the  progress  of  national  industry. 


381.  Joaquim  P.  Narcizo  de  Silva,  Lisbon,  Portugal. 

PUBLICATION  ON  ARCHEOLOGY  AND  ARCHITECTURE. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  excellence  of  this  work,  which  seems  likely  to  exert  a 
great  influence  in  the  improvement  of  the  said  branches  of  art. 


382.  Gerardo  A.  Pery,  Lisbon,  Portugal. 

A  WORK  ON  GEOGRAPHY  AND   GENERAL  STATISTICS   OF  PORTUGAL. 
Report. — This  work  contains  a  large  body  of  important  information  concerning   the 
physical  characteristics,  material  resources,  and  industrial  and  social  condition  of  Portugal, 
collected  with  much  labor  and  admirably  arranged. 


383.  The  Government  of  Portugal. 

EDUCATIONAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC  COLLECTION. 
Report. — The  collection  exhibited  by  the  Government  of  Portugal,  including  representa- 
tions from  the  several  departments  of  the  Government  conducting  educational  and  scientific 
labors,  with  the  collection  in  ethnology,  which  though  not  large  is  various,  is  in  the  scien- 
tific classes  very  important. 


384.  Board  of  Public  Forests  of  Portugal,  Lisbon,  Portugal. 

OROGRAPHICAL,  GEOLOGICAL,  AND  BOTANICAL  CHART. 
Report.— r\ie  chart  exhibited  by  the  Director-General  of  Forests  embraces  the  results  of 
protracted  labor  on  the  part  of  many  scientific  gentlemen,  and  is  entitled  to  special  recog- 
nition in  connection  with  the  interesting  collection  of  forestry  products. 


385.  Lisbon  Industrial  Institute,  Portugal. 

DOCUMENTS. 
if«/«;-/.— Commended  for  the  large  collection  of  interesting  documents  exhibited  showing 
the  successful  effects  of  this  Institute  upon  the  development  of  industry. 
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386.  Observatory  of  Infante  Don  Luiz,  Lisbon,  Portugal. 

INSTRUMENTS  AND   PHOTOGRAPHS. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  interesting  character  of  the  complete  collection  exhibited, 
which  shows  the  importance  of  the  establishment. 


387.  The  General  Institute  of  Agriculture  of  Portugal,  Lisbon,  Portugal. 

PUBLICATIONS,  INCLUDING  PROGRAMMES,  JOURNAL  OF  AGRICULTURE,  AND  MONOGRAPHS. 
Report. — The  Institution  presents  a  very  interesting  and  instructive  exhibit,  and  the  re- 
ports, charts,  and  other  documents  representing  the  agricultural,  forestry,  and  veterinary 
departments  furnish  good  evidence  that  it  is  contributing  much  to  the  improvement  of  the 
agricultural  industries  of  Portugal. 


388.   Carlos  Ribeiro,  Lisbon,  Portugal. 
BOOKS   ON   THE  GEOLOGICAL   INVESTIGATIONS   IN  PORTUGAL. 
Report. — For  the  importance  of  his  work,  containing  the  results  of  many  researches  in 
the  physical  geography,  geology,  and  paleontology  of  Portugal,  especially  relating  to  the 
tertiary  and  quaternary  periods  and  to  prehistoric  man. 


389.  Gregorio  J.  de  Queiroz,  Lisbon,  Portugal. 

COMMERCIAL  STATISTICS   OF  PORTUGAL,   GRAPHICALLY  ILLUSTRATED. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  extent  and  interesting  character  of  this  work. 


390.  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Fabric  Industry,  Lisbon,  Portugal. 

INDUSTRIAL  PUBLICATIONS. 
Report. — For  the  importance  of  the  said  society,  which  supports  various  schools  and 
contributes  very  much  to  the  development  and  improvement  of  the  fabric  industry. 


391.  Portuguese  Civil  Engineers'  Society,  Lisbon,  Portugal. 

COLLECTION   OF. REVIEWS  OF  PUBLIC  WORKS. 
Report, — Commended  for  the  numerous  and  interesting  works  by  this  society. 


392.  Department  of  Finance,  Lisbon,  Portugal. 

FINANCIAL  STATISTICS. 
^«/or/.^Commended  for  the  importance  of  this  work,  and  its  undoubted  influence  in 
the  development  of  the  material  interest  of  the  nation. 


393.  J.  D.  Covarrubias,  City  of  Mexico,  Mexico. 

WORKS   ON   PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  IN  MEXICO. 
^f/o^-Z.^Commended  for  the  presentation  of  an  interesting  work  on  the  present  condi- 
tion of  public  instruction  in  Mexico. 


394.  Francisco  Diaz  Covarrubias,  City  of  Mexico,  Mexico. 

SCIENTIFIC  WORKS. 
Report. — Important  works  in  geology,  topography,  calculus,  and  a  new  astronomical 
method  of  observation,  which  is  said  to  have  been  used  in  the  observations  on  the  transit 
of  Venus  with  good  results. 
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395.  Mexican  Society  of  Geography  and  Statistics,  City  of  Mexico,  Mexico. 

PUBLICATIONS. 
Report, — ^Valuable  publications,  giving  evidence  of  the  society's  importance. 


396.  Mariano  Barcena,  City  of  Mexico,  Mexico. 

PUBLICATION  ON   FOSSILS. 
Report. — Commended  for  a  valuable  work  on  Mexican  fossil;,  accompanied  by  a  map. 


397.  Humboldt  Society,  City  of  Mexico,  Mexico. 

PUBLICATIONS. 
Report. — Commended  for  scientific  work  of  much  value. 


398.  National  Museum,  Cairo,  Egypt. 

COLLECTIONS   IN  ETHNOLOGY,  ARCHEOLOGY,  AND   GEOGRAPHY. 
Report. — An  extremely  interesting  exhibit  of  articles  representing  many  departments  of 
science,  as  well  as  of  the  useful  and  fine  arts. 


399.  The  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  Cairo,  Egypt. 

SCHOOL  AND  TEXT  BOOKS,  MAPS,  CHARTS,  AND   DRAWINGS. 
Report. — Though  not  large,  the  exhibit  from  Egypt  is  very  interesting,  since,  even  in  a 
partial  manner,  it  represents  the  present  revival  of  interest  in  education  so  creditable  to  the 
existing  Government  and  so  full  of  promise  for  the  future. 


400.  C.  Steen  &  Son,  Denmark. 

MAPS   AND   PUBLICATIONS. 
Report. — Good  geographical,  historical,  and  meteorological  maps,  and  other  publications. 


401.  C.  Harboe,  Copenhagen,  Denmark. 

ETHNOGRAPHICAL  COLLECTION  FROM   GREENLAND. 
Report. — It  represents  in  a  very  interesting  manner  the  ethnography  and  natural  products 
of  a  remote  country. 

402.  The  Buenos  Ayres  Public  Library,  Argentine  Republic. 

THE  REVIEW  OF  BUENOS  AYRES  (TWENTY-FIVE  VOLUMES),  AND   ANNALS. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  value  of  the  works  presented,  and  for  the  great  usefulness 
of  the  library. 


403.  The  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  Argentine  Republic. 

"memoirs"    of  PUBLIC   INSTRUCTION. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  value  of  the  publications  shown,  being  memoirs  of  public 
instruction  for  1874-1875,  and  for  the  efforts  making  by  the  Ministry  for  the  advancement 
of  education  in  the  Republic. 
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404.  Argentine  Kuril  Society,  Argentine  Republic. 

"ANNALS  OF  THE  ARGENTINE  RURAL  SOCIETY." 
Report. — The  publications  give  evidence  of  activity  and  of  great  utility  on  the  part  of 
the  society. 

405.  A.  T.  Verharr,  Utrecht,  Netherlands. 

CASTS   OF  CATTLE  THAT   DIED   OF  MURRAIN. 
Report. — ^Commended  for  the  accuracy  and  scientific  importance  of  these  representations 
of  a  destructive  disease,  being  plaster  casts  of  cattle  that  died  of  murrain  in  1865. 


406.  Dutch  Agricultural  Society  of  Zeeland,  Middelburg,  Netherlands. 

VARIOUS   PRODUCTS   OF  AGRICULTURE. 
Report. — A  comprehensive  and  very  interesting  reproduction  of  the  agriculture  of  the 
province  of  Zeeland. 

407.  Blind  Institute,  Amsterdam,  Netherlands. 

WORK   DONE  BY  THE  BLIND. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  good  quality  of  the  work  shown,  and  satisfactory  statistical 
.-and  other  representations  of  the  Institution. 


^08.  North  Holland  Musical  and  Historical  Association,  Amsterdam,  Nether- 
lands. 

PUBLICATIONS. 
.Report. — Commended  for  valuable  monographs  and  other  publications  upon  music. 


.409.  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Architecture,  Amsterdam,  Netherlands. 

WORKS   ON  ARCHITECTURE. 
Report. — Commended  for  merit  in  design  and  prosecution  of  architectural  subjects. 


.  410.  Netherlands  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Industry,  Haarlem,  Nether- 
lands. 

PERIODICALS   PUBLISHED   BY  THE  ASSOCIATION. 
Report. — This  society  gives  evidence  of  much  activity  and  usefulness,  while  the  exhibits 
are  in  themselves  meritorious. 

411.  Netherlands  Booksellers'  Association,  Amsterdam,  Netherlands. 

COLLECTIVE  EXHIBITION. 
Report. — Commended  for  varied  and  highly  useful  publications  of  various  grades. 


412.  Royal  Commission  of  the  Netherlands,  The  Hague,  Netherlands. 

"  ELEMENTARY   AND   MIDDLE  CLASS   INSTRUCTION." 
Report. — Commended  for  the  excellence  of  the  exhibits,  as  showing  a  satisfactory  con- 
dition of  the  schools  represented. 
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413.  Dutch  Scientific  Society,  Haarlem,  Netherlands. 

PUBLICATIONS. ' 
Ktport. — This  society  has  been  actively  engaged  in  the  work  of  scientific  investigation 
since  the  date  of  its  organization  in  1752.  The  publications  include  thirty  volumes  of 
"Memoirs"  (1754-1793)  and  nearly  one  hundred  volumes  of  Transactions,  physical,  philo- 
sophical, archeological,  historical,  and  literary.  Since  1866  it  has  also  published  an  im- 
portant journal  entitled  "  Archives  Neerlandaises  des  Sciences  Exactes  et  Naturelles," 
which  is  designed  to  make  known  to  the  world  all  that  is  produced  on  physics  and  natural 
history  in  the  Netherlands  and  in  the  Dutch  colonies.  The  society  has  likewise  done,  and 
is  still  doing,  much  to  encourage  scientific  investigations,  by  providing  numerous  prizes  to 
be  systematically  awarded  for  valuable  scientific  papers  and  discoveries.  It  is  moreover 
engaged  in  carrying  fonvard,  through  its  able  Secretary,  Dr.  E.  H.  von  Baumhauer,  a  sys- 
tem of  exchanges  with  kindred  societies  abroad,  and  has  established  a  Central  Bureau  for 
all  Dutch  societies,  which  originates,  and  in  general  directs,  scientific  expeditions  at  the 
common  cost  of  all. 

414.  Dutch  Horticultural  and  Botanical  Society,  Amsterdam,  Netherlands. 

VARIOUS  PUBLICATIONS. 
Keport. — Meritorious  publications,  representing  a  very  useful  and  widely-known  organi- 
zation for  the  promotion  of  botanical  and  horticultural  science. 


415.  Artisans'  School,  Rotterdam,  Netherlands. 

DRAWINGS  AND  DESIGNS. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  high  excellence  of  the  work  shown,  and  for  the  manifest 
high  character  of  the  institution. 


416.  Workmen's  Art  School,  Amsterdam,  Netherlands. 
DRAWINGS. 
Report. — Commended  for  general  excellence  of  the  drawings  and  other  work  of  pupils, 
and  for  the  practical  utility  of  the  school. 


417.  The  General  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Cultivation  of  Bulbs, 
Haarlem,  Netherlands. 

DOCUMENTS,  REPORTS,  AND  PROGRAMMES. 
Report. — The  Association  has  done  a  large  business  in  the  cultivation  and  improvement 
of  bulbs,  and  by  their  introduction  into  many  foreign  countries  has  rendered  an  important 
service  to  practical  horticulture. 


418.  Teyler's  Foundation,  Haarlem,  Netherlands. 
ARCHIVES. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  general  excellence  of  the  exhibit. 


419.  Society  "  Artis  et  Amicitiae,"  Amsterdam,  Netherlands. 

LAWS  OF  SOCIETY,  HISTORY  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS,  AND  LIFE  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

Report. — This  society,  though  established  upon  very  slight  pecuniary  foundation,  has 

become  an  organization  of  great  influence  and  usefulness.     It  has  extensive  buildings  of 

Its  own  for  the  accommodation  of  art  collections  and  art  exhibitors,  as  well  as  for  clubs  and 

reading-rooms.     The  art  exhibitions  consist  of  works  executed  by  its  members,  and  are  of 
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much  value  to  the  community.  Besides,  the  society  has  a  large  fund  of  over  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  florins  in  bank  for  the  benefit  of  widows  and  orphans.  AH  its  sur 
plus  funds  are  for  the  benefit  of  the  unfortunate. 


420.  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institute,  Groningen, "Netherlands. 

ANNUAL   REPORTS,    I79O-187S. 
Report. — Commended  for  good  work  shown,  and  for  the  general  efficiency  and  value  of 
the  institution. 


421.  Bergen  Common  School  Board,  Bergen,  Norway. 

COLLECTION  OF  MATERIALS   FOR  A   FREE  SCHOOI. 
Report, — The  collection  is  interesting,  and  evidences  progress. 


422.  W.  Boeck  and  D.  C.  Danielssen,  Christiania.and  Bergen,  Norway. 

TREATISE   ON  SKIN   DISEASES  AND   ON  THE  ELEPHANTIASIS,  TWENTY-FOUR  COLORED 

PLATES. 

Report. — This  illustrated  work  is  highly  commended  by  medical  men,  and  is  believed  to 
be  so  important  as  to  deserve  special  recognition. 


423.  H.  J.  Jensen,  Christiania,  Norway. 

THE  "  ILLUSTRATED  NEWS"  AND   OTHER   ILLUSTRATED  WORKS. 
Report. — The  works  are  well  printed  and  handsomely  illustrated. 


424.  The  Statistical  Bureau  of  the  Government  of  Norway,  Christiania,  Norway. 

COLLECTION  OF  OFFICIAL  STATISTICAL  PUBLICATIONS,  CHARTS,  AND   DIAGRAMS. 
Report. — The  publications  are  characterized  by  general  excellence,  and  the  charts  and 
diagrams  are  especially  meritorious. 


425.  Geological  Survey  of  Southern  Norway,  Christiania,  Norway. 

GEOLOGICAL  MAPS  AND   SECTIONS. 
Report. — Under  the  leadership  of  the  Director,  Professor  Dr.  Theodore  Kjerulf,  this 
survey  has  given  to  the  world,  in  a  masterly  way,  quite  new  and  important  information 
respecting  the  geology  of  Norway. 


426.  Robert  Collet,  Christiania,  Norway. 

ZOO-GEOGRAPHICAL  MAP   OF  NORWAY. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  scientific  value  of  his  zoo-geographical  map  of  Norway. 


427.  Dr.  F.  C.  Schiibeler,  Christiania,  Norway. 

PLANTS   OF  NORWAY,  AND   BOTANICO-GEOGRAPHICAL  MAP. 
Report. — Excellent  works,  prepared  with  much  labor. 


428.  F.  J.  M.  Homen  de  Mello,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil, 

PHYSICAL  CHART  SHOWING  THE  OROGRAPHY  AND   HYDROGRAPHY   OF  BRAZIL. 
Report. — Commended  for  accuracy  and  excellence  of  execution. 


GROUP  XXVIII. 
429.  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 

SPECIMENS   OF  DIFFERENT  STYLES   OF  DRAWING. 
Report. — Commended  for  general  excellence  of  work. 
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430.  Commercial  Institute,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 

SPECIMENS   OF  DRAWING,  WRITING,  AND   BOOK-KEEPING. 
Report. — Work  showing  useful  and  practical  instruction. 


431.  Immaculate  Conception  School  for  Girls,  Ceari,  Brazil. 

EMBROIDERIES   AND    OTHER   WORK    OF  THE   PUPILS. 

Report. — Commended  for  the  interesting  character  of  the  exhiljit,  showuig  the  great  care 
paid  in  the  school  to  instruction  in  the  art  of  needlework,  as  well  as  to  literary  culture. 


432.  San  Jos6  School  for  Girls,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 

PUPILS'   WORK. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  interesting  character  of  the  exhibit,  and  the  reputed  in- 
fluence of  the  school  upon  the  development  of  a  proper  system  of  female  education. 


433.  San  Sebastian  Municipal  School  for  Girls,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 
pupils'  work. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  excellence  of  the  different  samples  of  work  exhibited,  and 
other  evidences  of  successful  management. 


434.  Society  "  Amante  de  Instruc^ao,"  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 

PUPILS'   work. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  satisfactory  and  complete  exhibition  made  by  this  institu- 
tion, which  supports  various  charitable  schools  for  indigent  girls,  and  for  the  great  success 
attained  in  instruction. 

435.  Military  School  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 

OFFICIAL  PUBLICATIONS  AND   PUPILS'   WORK. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  extent  and  excellence  of  the  exhibition  made,  and  for  the 
very  satisfactory  evidence  afforded  of  completeness  of  equipment  and  thoroughness  of  in- 
struction. 


436.  The  Arts  and  Trades  Lyceum,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Report. — This  Lyceum,  established  for  the  education  of  artisans,  and  maintained  by  an 
association  of  teachers,  who  render  their  services  gratuitously,  maintains  a  night-school 
which  has  been  highly  useful  in  fitting  artisans  for  their  work. 


437.  Pharmaceutical  Institute  of  Brazil,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 

'  PUBLICATIONS. 

Report. — Commended  for  the  important  work  done  by  the  Institute. 
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438.  Academy  of  Medicine,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 

PUBLICATIONS. 
Report. — The  Academy  embraces  a  large  number  of  scientific  gentlemen,  who  are  con- 
stantly contributing  to  the  progress  of  medical  science.     The  publications  furnish  good 
evidence  of  activity  in  scientific  investigations. 


439.  The  National  Auxiliary  Society  of  Industry,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 

PUBLICATIONS. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  important  worlc  this  society  has  done  and  is  doing. 


440.  Laemmert,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 

BOOKS   AND   PUBLICATIONS. 
^f/o?-/.-^Commended   for  general  excellence  of  primary  and  secondary  educational 
books,  in  science,  medicine,  and  music. 


441.  Dr.  Nicolau  J.  Moreira,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 

TREATISE  ON  COLONIZATION. 
Report. — A  useful  contribution  to  political  science. 


442.  Faculty  of  Medicine,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 

A   COLLECTION  OF  TEXT-BOOKS  AND  THESES  ON  MEDICAL  AND  CHIRURGICAL  SUBJECTS. 
Report. — A  large  and  creditable  exhibition  of  valuable  works  and  theses. 


443.  Municipal  School  Boards,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 

TEXT-BOOKS  AND   SPECIMENS  OF  WRITING. 
Report. — A  creditable  display  of  work  and  appliances. 


444.  Naval  School,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 

COLLECTION   OF   EDUCATIONAL  BOOKS. 
Report. — A  very  creditable  exhibition. 


445.   Institute  for  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 

EDUCATIONAL  BOOKS   AND   SPECIMENS   OF  DRAWING. 
Report. — Creditable  specimens  of  work  done  by  pupils,  showing  good  practical  instruc- 
tion. 

446.  Lenzinger,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 

BOOKS. 
Report, — Commended  for  useful  industrial  and  commercial  publications. 


447.  Imprimeria  Nationale,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 

PUBLICATIONS. 
Report. — Commended  for  good  printing  of  important  and  valuable  public  works. 
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448.  Artistical  Institute,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 

CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHIC  ENGRAVING. 
Report. — Useful  and  good  productions,  of  value  to  education  and  the  arts. 


449.  The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 

EDUCATIONAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC  EXHIBITS   OF  THE  BRAZILIAN   EMPIRE. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  interesting  and  valuable  character  of  the  exhibition  made, 
and  the  efforts  of  the  Minister  to  improve  public  instruction  in  Brazil. 


450.  Imperial  Institute  for  Blind  Boys  and  Girls,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 

VARIOUS  APPARATUS  USED   IN  TEACHING. 
Report. — A  useful  contribution  to  the  facilities  for  the  education  of  the  blind. 


451.  Lega  Bolognese  per  I'lstruzione  del  Popolo,  Bologna,  Italy. 

REGULATIONS  AND   CATALOGUES  OF  ITS   LIBRARY. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  great  benefit  conferred  by  the  said  society,  the  first  of  this 
class  in  Europe,  in  promoting  and  diffusing  knowledge  among  the  poorer  classes. 


452.  Professor  Alexander  Rosse,  Practical  School  of  Ornamentation,  Milan,  Italy. 

DRAWINGS. 
Report. — The  drawings  exhibited  represent  a  method  of  teaching  drawing  and  design 
with  the  use  of  designs  drawn  with  a  free  and  bold  hand,  the  designs  being  so  large  and 
striking  as  to  serve  as  copies  for  a  large  class  of  pupils  at  one  and  the  same  time. 


453.  Miss  Gualberta  Alaide  Beccari,  Bologna,  Italy. 

THE  "  LA  DONNA,''   A   PERIODICAL   PUBLICATION. 
Report. — The  publication  is  highly  meritorious,  both  for  its  aims — which  are  for  the 
improvement  of  woman's   condition,  industrially  and  socially — and  for  its  literary  and 
mechanical  execution.     It  is  represented  as  having  a  very  large  circulation  in  Italy,  and  as 
accomplishing  great  good. 

454.   Paolo  Mantegazza,  Milan,  Italy. 

SCIENTIFIC  WORKS  BY  THE  EXHIBITOR. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  "  Rio  de  la  Plata  and  Teneriffe"  and  the  several  valuable 
works  of  the  author  on  hygiene  and  anthropology,  especially  in  view  of  the  large  influence 
of  his  hygienic  works  upon  public  health  in  Italy. 


455.  Avvocato  Michele  Cavalere,  Milan,  Italy. 

A  MASSIVE  VOLUME  OF  REPRESENTATIONS   OF  THE  MUSEO  ■  CAVAl£rE. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  work  itself,  which  is  a  very  elegant  collection  of  ilhis- 
trations  representing  this  museum  of  rare  objects,  and  for  the  munificence  of  the  founder 
whose  name  it  bears. 


456.  The  Italian  Commission. 

EDUCATIONAL  EXHIBIT. 
^«/d;^.— Commended  for  the  value  of  the  exhibition  itself,  and  for  the  very  intelligent 
and  cordial  interest  in  the  progress  of  Italian  education  shown  by  the  Commission. 
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457.  Dr.  Eugenio  Fazio,  Naples,  Italy. 

WORKS   ON   CAUSES  AND   CURE  OF  DRUNKENNESS. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  laborious  researches  of  the  author  in  a  field  of  very  great 
importance. 

458.  Francesco  Lucca,  Milan,  Italy. 

MUSICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 
Report. — The  selections  published  are  of  the  best,  and  the  mechanical  execution  excel- 
lent.    They  have  also  the  merit  of  being  low  in  price. 


459.  Antonio  Stoppani,  Italy. 

GEOLOGICAL  WORKS   BY  THE  EXHIBITOR. 
Report. — The  author's  "  Course  in  Geology,"  a  standard  illustrated  work  in  .three  vol- 
umes, is  of  itself  worthy  of  recognition ;  besides  which  it  is  noted  that  he  has  contributed 
much  to  the  popular  intelligence  in  Italy  by  numerous  courses  of  gratuitous  lectures. 


460.  Gaetano  Brigola,  Milan,  Italy. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND   MISCELLANEOUS   BOOKS. 
Report. — Miscellaneous  books  and  scientific  works  of  importance,  especially  the  works 
of  Professor  Paolo  Mantegazza  on  hygiene  and  anthropology. 


461.  Domenico  B.  Gravina,  Palermo,  Italy. 

ILLUSTRATED   BOOKS. 
Report. — Useful  works  on  architecture,  with  chromo-lithographic  illustrations. 


462.  Ricordi's  Royal  Music  Establishment,  Milan,  Italy. 

MUSICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 
Report. — The  great  establishment  of  Tito  Ricordi  is  justly  celebrated  for  the  quality  and 
cheapness  of  its  publications   and  the  attractive  manner  in  which  they  are  brought  out. 
More  than  two  hundred  workmen  are  employed,  and  as  high  as  forty  million  pages  of 
music  were  printed  during  the  past  year. 


463.  Miss  Giannina  Crotta,  Milan,  Italy. 

ALBUM    OF   MUSICAL   COMPOSITIONS. 

Report. — Musical  compositions  characterized  by  remarkable  sweetness,  and  affording 
evidence  of  superior  talent  on  the  part  of  the  author. 


464.  Francesco  Gargiulo,  Naples,  Italy. 

ILLUSTRATED   ALBUM. 
Report. — A  mammoth  album,  in  three  volumes,  containing  illustrations  of  the  most  re- 
rmarkable  works  in  the  National  Museum.    Commended  for  the  great  beauty  and  excellence. 


465.  Professor  Quirico  Filopanti,  Bologna,  Italy. 

SCIENTIFIC  WORK,   IN    THREE    VOLUMES,    ENTITLED   "  l'UNIVERSO;"    ALSO  A    PLAN  FOR 
THE   IMPROVEMENT    OF  THE  TIBER. 

Report. — The  comprehensive  work  entitled  "  L'Universo,"  consisting  of  popular  lessons 
.  in  science,  particularly  in  astronomy,  appears  to  be  a  work  of  much  value,  and  is  especially 
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commended  for  the  excellent  manner  in  which  the  princiiJes  and  facts  of  science  are  made 
intelligible  and  attractive  to  the  general  public. 

The  plan  for  the  improvement  of  the  Tiber  and  Roman  Campagna,  designed  by  General 
Garibaldi  and  Professor  Filopanti,  is  also  noticed  here  as  having  received  the  approval  of 
the  ItaUan  Government,  and  as  being  already  in  process  of  execution  under  an  act  of  Par- 
liament. 

466.  H.  Graap's  Photo-Lithographical  Institute,  Weimar,  Germany. 

MURAL  MAPS. 
Refort. — Good  geographical  mural  maps. 


467.  E.  Schotte  &  Co.,  Berlin,  Germany. 

KELIEF  MAPS  AND  GLOBES. 
Report. — Various  excellent  geographical  works,  including  mural  maps  on  oil-cloth,  of 
great  convenience  in  school  use. 


468.  Dietrich  Reiner,  Berlin,  Germany. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 
Report. — Important  geographical  publications,  including. mural  maps  and  Kiepert's  Atlas. 


469.  C.  C.  Meinhold  &  Son,  Dresden,  Germany. 

ANATOMICAL  MAPS. 
Report. — Wenzel's  excellent  anatomical  maps. 


470.  Justus  Perthes,  Gotha,  Germany. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  AND  PHYSICAL  ATLASES. 
.ff,;/o?-/.— Geographical  works  of  wide  scope,  exact  science,  careful  manufacture,  and 
general  interest,  including  atlases,  wall  maps,  and  the  "  Geographische  Mittheilungen." 


471.  G.  W.  Gumbel,  Munich,  Bavaria,  Germany. 

GEOLOGICAL  MAPS. 

J!eport.~The  maps  are  excellent,  and  contain  the  results  of  important  scientific  re- 
searches. 


472.  H.  Wagner  &  C.  Devens,  Leipsic,  Germany. 

MAPS   AND  CHARTS, 
.fff/o^^.— Commended  for  excellent  lithographs  and  maps  printed  in  colors. 


473.  Geographical  Institution,  Weimar,  Germany. 

MAPS  AND   GLOBES. 
Report.— An  extensive,  comprehensive,  and  valuable  exhibit  of  maps  and  globes. 


474-  J-  Veith,  Carlsruhe,  Germany. 

PERSPECTIVE  DRAWINGS. 
Jleport.— 'Excellent  course  in  perspective  drawing  and  water-colors. 
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475.  Wilhelm  Hermes,  Berlin,  Germany. 

DRAWING   INSTRUCTOR   AND  STUDIES. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  large  and  complete  variety  of  the  plates,  and  for  their 
beauty  and  taste. 

476.  Professor  Jacobsthal,  Berlin,  Germany. 

SYSTEM   OF  DRAWINGS,  WITH   EXAMPLES. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  originality  and  high  excellence  of  this  system  of  teaching 
drawing  and  designing,  which  the  Judges  believe  to  possess  some  important  advantages 
unknown  to  the  older  systems. 


477.  T.  E.  Wachsmuth,  Berlin,  Germany. 

SYSTEM   OF  DRAWINGS,   WITH   ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Report. — Commended  for  general  excellence  of  the  articles  exhibited. 


478.  Rudolph  AWagner,  Berlin,  Germany. 

CHROMOS. 
Report. — Fine  chromos, — copies  of  important  works  of  art. 


479.  C.  Ed.  Miiller's  Publishing  House,  Bremen,  Germany. 

ILLUSTRATED  PUBLICATIONS. 
Report. — Handsome  illustrated  works,  with  etchings  and  chromo-lilhographs. 


480.  Rommler  &  Jonas,  Dresden,  Germany. 

PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  production  of  good  photographic  prints  by  means  of  a 
lithographic  press. 

481.   Carl  B.  Loeck,  Leipsic,  Germany. 

"ANNALEN  DER  TYPOGRAPHIE." 
Report. — An  important  typographical  newspaper,  "  Annalen  der  Typographie." 


482.  O.  von  Bomsdorf,  Leipsic,  Germany. 

LITHOGRAPHS. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  excellence  of  his  exhibition  of  lithographic  work,  in- 
cluding a  lithographed  map  of  the  United  States. 


483.  Heinrich  Keller  Son,  Darmstadt,  Germany. 

HERBARIUM,  CONTAINING  FOREST  AND   FIELD  GRASSES. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  great  value  and  beauty  of  these  herbaria  as  means  of  i 
struction. 


484.  J.  Schroder,  Polytechnic  Industrial  Institute,  Darmstadt,  Germany. 

MODF.LS   FOR   INSTRUCTION,  AND   DRAWING  UTENSILS. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  great  variety  and  excellence  of  their  celebrated  models  as 
appliances  for  instruction  in  mechanical  engineering  and  architecture. 
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485.  Publishing  and  Printing  Establishment  of  the  Orphan  Asylum,  Halle, 

Germany. 

SCHOOL  AND  TEXT  BOOKS. 
Report. — Commended  for  an  exhibit  of  historical,  philosophical,  and  philological  liter- 
ature, including  some  good  works  in  Oriental  types. 


486.  Royal  Prussian  Ministry  of  Commerce,  Railroad  Department,  Berlin, 

Germany. 

BOOKS   AND   PLANS. 
Report. — An  exhibit  of  much  interest  and  importance. 


487.  G.  D.  Baedeker,  Kssen,  Germany. 

SCIENTIFIC  BOOKS  AND   MURAL  MAPS. 
Report. — Useful  scientific  books  and  cheap  mural  maps. 


488.  Edward  2ernin,  Darmstadt,  Germany. 

PUBLICATIONS    ON    MILITARY   SCIENCE. 

Report. — Useful  publications  on  military  science. 


489.  Hermann  Costenoble,  Jena,  Germany. 

BOOKS  AND   MAPS. 
Report. — Commended  for  useful  miscellaneous  works,  travels,  literature,  and  maps. 


490.  I.  F.  Schreiber,  Esslingen,  Germany. 

PUBLICATIONS. 
Report. — Good  juvenile  literature,  picture-books,  works  on  natural  science. 


491.  Alexander  Waldow,  Leipsic,  Germany. 

PUBLICATIONS. 
Report. — Useful  works  and  periodicals  on  typography. 


492.  C.  F.  Amelang,  Leipsic,  Germany, 

SCHOOL   AND    ILLUSTRATED    BOOKS. 

Report. — Useful  educational  and  illustrated  books. 


493.  Ferdinand  Hirt,  Breslau,  Germany. 

SCHOOL-BOOKS. 
Report. — Cheap  school-books,  mostly  illustrated. 


494.  W.  Moser,  Berlin,  Germany. 
DORfe'S   ILLUSTRATED  WORKS. 
Report. — Beautiful  illustrated  works  by  Dor6,  well  printed. 


495.  I.  G.  Cotta,  Stuttgart,  Germany. 

BOOKS. 
Report. — Commended  for  original  editions  of  German  classic  authors. 


497-  Cohen  &  Risch,  Hanover,  Germany. 

WORKS   ON  ART  AND   SCIENCE. 
Report. — Valuable  works  on  art,  ornaments,  agriculture,  and  horticulture. 


498.  Breidenbach  &  Baumann,  Dusseldorf,  Germany. 

ART  PUBLICATIONS. 
Report. — Commended  for  art  publications  of  value,  including  good  chromo-lithographs. 


499.  F.  A.  Brockhaus,  Leipsic,  Germany. 

SCIENTIFIC   AND   POPULAR   WORKS. 

Report. — An  extensive  collection  of  scientific  and  popular  works,  some  of  them,  like 
the  "  Conversations-Lexikon,"  characterized  by  general  utility,  and  some,  like  Schlagint- 
weit's  Researches,  by  their  great  cost  and  scientific  value. 


500.  F.  Brandstetter,  Leipsic,  Germany. 

ILLUSTRATED  AND   SCIENTIFIC  WORKS. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  excellence  of  the  illustrated  and  scientific  works  published 
by  him. 

501.  Otto  Wigand,  Leipsic,  Germany. 

PUBLICATIONS. 
Report. — Good  medical  and  chemical  publications,  dictionary  of  the  German  language, 
and  geographical  publications. 

502.  George  Wigand,  Leipsic,  Germany. 

ILLUSTRATED   PUBLICATIONS. 
Report. — Very  good  illustrated  publications. 


503.  Wiegandt,  Hempel,  &  Parey,  Berlin,  Germany. 
AGRICULTURAL  AND   HORTICULTURAL  WORKS. 
Report. — Useful  works  on  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  forestry. 


504.  George  Westermann,  Brunswick,  Germany. 

PUBLICATIONS,   DICTIONARIES   AND  MAPS. 
Report. — For  excellent  publications,  including  illustrated  monthly,  a  collection  of  dic- 
tionaries, and  geographical  maps. 

505.  T.  O.  \A^eigel,  Leipsic,  Germany. 

SCIENTIFIC  WORKS. 
Report. — Excellent  scientific  works,  and  especially  a  histoiy  of  printing,  with  illus- 
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506.  J.  J.  Weber,  Leipsic,  Germany. 
"  ILLUSTRIRTK  ZEITUNG." 
Report. — Commended  for  excellence  of  its  illustrations. 


507.  C.  F.  Peters,  Leipsic  and  Berlin,  Germany. 

CLASSICAL  MUSIC. 
Report. — Cheap  classical  music. 


508.   Mey  &  Widmayer,  Munich,  Germany. 

PERIODICALS    ON   ARCHITECTURE  AND   ART. 

Report. — Commended  for  good  art  and  architectural  chromos,  periodicals  on  architecture 
and  painting. 

509.  Adolph  Lesimple,  Mentz,  Germany. 

WORKS   ON   EDUCATION. 
Report. — Valuable  books  on  education. 


510.  Wilhelm  Nitzschke,  Stuttgart,  Germany. 

WORKS    ON    HISTORY    AND    SCIENCE. 

Report. — Valuable  historical  atlas;  works  on  natural  science,  as  well  as  on  drawing. 


511.  I.  C.  Hinrichs,  Leipsic,  Germany. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Report. — Good  philological  works ;  works  on-  Egypt ;  general  catalogtie  of  books  pub- 
lished in  Germany  (1851-1S70). 


512.  Nicolai's  Publishing  House,  Berlin,  Germany. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Report. — Works  on  architecture  and  technology ;  Shakespeare-Gallerie. 


513.  Bazar  Publishing  Co.,  Leipsic  and  Berlin,  Germany. 

ILLUSTRATED    PERIODICAL,    "  BAZAR." 

Report. — ^A  useful  illustrated  periodical  ("  Bazar"),  established  i860. 


514.  Karl  Baedeker,  Leipsic,  Germany. 

COLLECTION    OF  TRAVELERS'    GUIDES. 

Report. — An  important  collection  of  travelers'  guides,  published  in  different  languages. 


515.  Julius  Baedeker,  Leipsic,  Germany. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  TECHNOLOGICAL  WORKS. 
Report. — Good  illustrated  scientific  and  technological  works ;   also  a  set  of  maps  illus- 
trating the  industry  of  Westphalia. 


516.  Alphonse  Durr,  Leipsic,  Germany. 

ILLUSTRATED   PUBLICATIONS. 
Report. — Handsome  illustrated  publications,  important  and  well  executed. 
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517.  I.  Engelhorn,  Stuttgart,  Germany. 

PUBLICATIONS. 
Report. — Commended  for  an  illustrated  descriptive  book  on  Italy ;  also  a  periodical  on 
Art  and  Industry. 


518.  Theodore  Fischer,  Cassel,  Germany. 

SCIENTIFIC  WORKS. 
Report. — Commended  as  a  good  exhibition  of  scientific  works,  partly  illustrated. 


519.  Carl  Fleming,  Glogau,  Germany. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 
Report.- — Useful  geographical  publications,  including  cheap  mural  school  maps. 


520.  G.  Grote,  Berlin,  Germany. 

ILLUSTRATED   GERMAN  CLASSICS. 
Report. — Commended  as  good  illustrated  editions  of  German  classics. 


521.  F.  C.  W.  Vogel,  Leipsic,  Germany. 

MEDICAL  AND   PHILOLOGICAL  WORKS. 
Report. — Valuable   medical,  philological,  and   religious   literature,  and   Dictionary  of 
Pathology  and  Therapeutics. 

522.  Velhagen  &  Klasing,  Bielefeld  and  Leipsic,  Germany. 
PUBLICATIONS. 
Report. — Good  illustrated  journals  and  newspaper,  "Daheim;"  juvenile  literature. 


523.  Otto  Spamer,  Leipsic,  Germany. 

HISTORICAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC  WORKS. 
Report. — Good  works  on  history,  natural  science,  technics,  and  commerce ;   illustrated 
juvenile  literature. 

524.  J.  Schubert  &  Co.,  Leipsic,  Germany. 

MUSICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 
Report. — Excellent  editions  of  music,  in  high  favor. 


525.  Wilhelm  Kngelmann,  Leipsic,  Germany. 

WORKS   ON  SCIENCE  AND  ART. 
Report. — Important  scientific  works,  including  works  on  art  and  philology. 


526.  Bernhard  Tauchnitz,  Leipsic,  Germany. 

CLASSICAL  WORKS. 
Report. — Commended  for  cheap  edition  of  classical  works. 
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527.  W.  Speman,  Stuttgart,  Germany. 

ILLUSTRATED   NEWSPAPER. 
Refort. — Editor  of  "  Kunsthandwerk,"  cheap  illustrated  newspaper,  with  chromos. 


528.  J.  G.  Bach,  Leipsic  and  Berlin,  Germany. 

WORKS  ON  THE  HISTORY   OF  CIVILIZATION. 
Kefort. — -Works  of  acknowledged  importance  and  historic  value. 


529.  Ernst  &  Korn,  Berlin,  Germany. 
WORKS   ON  ARCHITECTURE. 
Report. — Commended  for  an  exhibition  of  architectural  works  and  good  specimens  of 
chromos. 

530.  Dr.  Elis  Sidenbladh,  Stockholm,  Sweden. 

STATISTICAL  ACCOUNTS   OF  SWEDEN. 
Report. — Commended  for  merit  in  the  presentation  of  valuable  statistics  on  Sweden. 


531.  Statistical  Central  Bureau,  Stockholm,  Sweden. 

STATISTICAL  DIAGRAMS. 
Report. — A  well  conceived  and  executed  exhibit  of  statistics. 


532.  A.  E.  Tornebohm,  Stockholm,  Sweden. 

GENERAL  GEOLOGICAL  MAP  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  MINING  DISTRICTS  IN  SWEDEN;  SPECIAL 
MAPS  OF  THE  IRON  DISTRICTS  OF  PETERSBURG,  NERBERG,  AND  DANNEMORA. 
Report. — These  maps,  wliich  are  for  the  great  part  based  on  the  official  geological  surveys 
of  Sweden,  in  which  the  author  has  for  many  years  had  a  prominent  part,  also  present 
the  very  important  results  of  largely-extended  researches  of  his  own,  independently 
conducted. 

533.  August  Abrahamson,  NaSs,  Sweden. 

WORK  BY  PUPILS   OF  NAAS   SCHOOL  OF  HOME  INDUSTRY  FOR  BOYS   AND   GIRLS. 
Report. — The  objects  of  the  school  are  highly  commendable,  and  the  work  shown  is  of 
very  good  quality. 

534.  Royal  War  Department,  Stockholm,  Sweden. 

WORK   OF  STUDENTS   OF  MILITARY  SCHOOLS. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  extent  and  interesting  character  of  the  work  done,  showing 
that  the  instruction  is  very  good  and  complete. 


535.  Society  of  Friends  of  Handiwork,  Stockholm,  Sweden. 

woman's  WORK  IN  OLD  NORTH  PATTERNS. 
Report. — This  society,  established  but  recently  with  a  view  to  promote  and  develop 
female  industry  on  the  basis  of  native  art,  has  already,  under  the  encouragement  and 
directions  of  the  Baroness  Sophie  Adlersparre,  so  distinguished  by  her  many  philanthropic 
labors,  accomplished  much  good  by  awakening  great  interest  in  the  restoration  of  the  many 
beautiful  forms  of  ornaments  and  other  art-objects  of  a  former  period.  Under  its  inspira- 
tion and  guidance  a  new  era  has  also  dawned  in  the  manufacture  of  laces,  carpets,  and 
other  articles  of  household  use. 
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536.  Vrana  National  High  School,  Vrana,  Sweden. 

SAMPLES   OF   pupils'   WORK. 
Report. — An  exhibit  of  the  good  results  of  the  school  in  general,  and  in  particular  for 
the  work  of  the  students  in  drawing. 


537.  Public  Institute  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind,  Manilla,  Stockholm,  Sweden. 

pupils'  work. 
Report. — A  creditable  exhibit  of  school  work  of  pupils,  evidencing  efficient  instruction. 


538.  Sven  Lov6n,  Stockholm,  Sweden. 

illustrated  scientific  work  on  the  echinoids. 
Report. — This  elegant  work  embraces  the  results  of  many  years  of  careful  investigation 
in  the  morphology  of  living  and  extinct  echinoids,  and  is  deemed  the  most  important  con- 
tribution made  to  this  branch  of  science  during  the  last  several  years. 


539.  Editors  of  Nordiskt  Medicinskt  Arkiv,  Stockholm,  Sweden. 

MEDICAL  contributions. 
Report. — The  exhibit  consists  of  seven  large  volumes,  containing  the  original  contribu- 
tions of  the  ablest  medical  writers  of  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  and  Finland. 


540.  Gums^lius  Arvid,  Orebro,  Sweden. 

"THE  WORKMEN'S   MAGAZINE." 
Report. — For  its  general  character  and  the  reasonable  price  at  which  it  is  offered. 


541.  N.  Berlin,  Director-General  of  the  Medical  Department,  Stockholm,  Sweden. 

BOOK   OF   NATURAL  HISTORY,  AND   A   NATURAL  HISTORY   READER. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  excellence  of  the  works,  and  for  their  special  adaptation 
to  popular  as  well  as  to  primary-school  use. 


542.  Fagersta  Iron  and  Steel  Works,  Christian  Aspelin,  Westanfors,  Sweden. 

A  WORK  CONTAINING  A  FULL  AND  COMPLETE  STATEMENT  OF  NUMEROUS  SCIENTIFIC 
EXPERIMENTS  UPON  STEEL,  TOGETHER  WITH  FOUR  LARGE  CASES  FILLED  WITH  SAM- 
PLES  OF  THE  STEEL  SO  TESTED. 

Report. — Whether  considered  from  a  purely  scientific  point  of  view  or  in  reference  to 
the  practical  importance  of  their  results,  the  experiments  represented  by  these  exhibits 
possess  very  great  interest  and  value.  They  were  conducted  by  Mr.  David  Kirkalty,  of 
London,  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Aspelin  and  at  an  expense  to  him  of  over  five  thousand 
dollars.  Enterprise  of  this  sort,  so  wisely  and  skillfully  directed,  deserves  the  highest 
commendation. 

543.  Central  Printing  Company  (Limited),  Stockholm,  Sweden. 

TYPOGRAPHICAL  PRODUCTIONS. 
Report. — For  the  excellence  of  typographical  and  lithographic  productions. 
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544.  Magnus  Olsson,  Malung,  Linna,  Sweden. 

WILLOW   FURNITURE. 
Report. — Commended  for  good  workmanship ;  remarkable  as  the  production  of  a  boy 
who  is  blind,  deaf,  and  dumb. 

545.  K.  Nordlund,  Gefle,  Sweden. 

APPARATUS   FOR   INSTRUCTION  IN  ARITHMETIC. 
Report. — Commended  for  usefulness  and  simplicity. 


546.  O.  E.  Borg,  Manilla,  Stockholm,  Sweden. 

APPARATUS  FOR  SPEAKING  AND  HEARING   FOR   HALF  DEAF  AND  DUMB,  AND  VOCABULARY 
FOR  DEAF  AND   DUMB. 
Report. — An  ingenious  and  useful  apparatus  to  aid  these  unfortunate  classes. 


547.  Count  Claes  Lewenhaupt,  Claestorp,  Sweden. 

TOYS  AND  SPLIT  SHAVINGS  FOR  MATS. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  promotion  of  new  and  valuable  industries,  especially  among 
children  and  in  the  home.  The  exhibits  are  the  product  of  an  industrial  school  established 
by  Count  Lewenhaupt,  with  the  threefold  purpose  of  instruction  in  ordinary  studies  of 
school,  of  acquainting  young  children  with  various  profitable  industries,  and  finally  of 
cultivating  among  the  people  of  his  district  a  disposition  favorable  to  a  system  of  co-opera- 
tive industry.  Accordingly,  the  fruits  of  the  work  are  in  all  cases  shared  by  the  children 
and  those  who  furnish  the  money  and  material. 


548.  Royal  Swedish  Commission,  Sweden. 

WARMING  AND  VENTILATING  STOVE  FOR  SCHOOL-ROOMS. 
Report. — Its  place  in  the  Swedish  school-house,  its  adaptation  to  school-room  use,  and 
the  excellent  reputation  it  has  gained  in  Sweden,  where  it  has  been  for  some  time  in 
approved  use,  have  claimed  for  it  the  attention  of  the  Judges,  in  whose  opinion  it  is  entitled 
to  recognition  for  the  correctness  of  the  scientific  principles  on  which  it  is  constructed. 


549.  Working  Home  for  the  Blind,  Stockholm,  Sweden. 

BASKET-WORK  BY  BLIND   PUPILS. 

Report. — Commended  for  good  work  done  by  pupils,  showing  successful  and  useful 
instruction. 


550.  Th.  M.  Fries  &  A.  G.  Nathoust,  Upsala,  Sweden. 

SPITZSBERGEN   HERBARIUM. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  scientific  value  of  the  botanical  collection. 


551.  Mrs.  Ebba  Ramsey,  Goteborg,  Sweden. 

COLORED  SPITZBERGEN  PLANTS. 
ffs/or/,— Commended  for  the  admirable  character  of  the  illustrations. 


552.  Dr.  N.  J.  Anderson,  Stockholm,  Sweden. 

SPECIMENS   IN  NATURAL  HISTORY  FOR  USE  OF  SCHOOLS. 
^f/orft— Commended  for  the  taste  and  skill  shown  by  the  work  done. 
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553.  Axel  Key  &  Gustav  Retzius,  Professors  of  Medicine,  Stockholm,  Sweden. 

STUDIES    IN   THE   ANATOMY  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM  AND   CONNECTIVE  TISSUE, — FIRST 
PART,   WITH  THIRTY-NINE  PLATES,  FOLIO. 
Report. — They  are  the  authors  of  an  original  and  unique  work,  containing  the  announce- 
ment of  important  discoveries  in  the  nervous  system  and  connective  tissue  of  the  human 
body. 

554.  A.  N.  Berggren,  Stockholm,  Sweden. 

METHOD  OF  PENMANSHIP,  AND  PENS. 
Report. — Commended  for  a  useful  method  of  instruction,  and  for  writing  utensils  of 
excellent  quality. 

555.  Royal  Swedish  Commission,  Sweden. 

COLLECTIVE  EXHIBIT. 

Report. — A  primary  country  school-house ;  model  of  an  elementary  school-house ;  Swedish 

common  school  material ;  and  twenty-nine  life-size  figures  dressed  in  national  costumes. 

The  costumes  correctly  represent  those  in  actual  use  in  various  portions  of  Sweden,  and 

together  constitute  an  interesting  contribution  to  the  ethnological  section  of  the  Exhibition. 


556.  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Stockholm,  Sweden. 

SCHOOL-HOUSE  AND  APPLIANCES,  AND  WORK  OF  TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS. 
Report. — Commended  for  an  excellent  school  building,  fitted  up  with  furniture  and 
■appliances  of  all  sorts  for  instruction,  including  text-books  and  valuable  collections  and 
pupils'  work,  exhibiting  an  efficient  school  system  wisely  provided  and  managed  by  the 
'Government  and  people.  Also  for  an  excellent  exhibit  of  technical  schools  at  Boras, 
rEskilstuna,  Malmo,  Norrkoping,  Stockholm,  and  Orebro,  and  work  of  the  pupils. 


557.  H.  A.  Wulff,  Appleram,  Kalmar,  Sweden. 

SCHEME  OF  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL,  AND   DRAWINGS   OF  FARM  BUILDINGS. 
Report. — Interesting  exhibit  of  work,  showing  good  results  of  instruction. 


558.  Dr.  Franz  Migerka,  Vienna,  Austria. 

■CHARTS   REPRESENTING  THE  DEVELOPMENT   OF  THE  POSTAL,  TELEGRAPH,  AND  RAILROAD 
SYSTEM   OP  AUSTRIA  AND   HUNGARY,  ALSO  THE  GROWTH   OF  COMMERCE. 
Report. — A  series  of  admirable  charts  of  great  interest  and  value,  illustrating  the  material 
and  social  progress  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  empire. 


559.  Max  Hoenig,  Vienna,  Austria. 

CHARTS. 
Report. — Financial  charts  of  great  excellence,  especially  a  chart  illustrating  the  oper- 
ations 'oi  the  National  Bank  of  Austria  during  a  period  of  many  years. 


560.  Lehmann  &  'Wentzel,  Publishers,  Vienna,  Austria. 

BOOKS. 
Report. — The  works  published  by  Messrs.  Lehmann  &  Wentzel  are  of  great  value  to 
'iiiilders  in  particular,  and  are  also  very  meritorious  mechanically  considered. 
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561.  The  Austrian  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  and  Architects,  Vienna,  Austria. 

PDBLICATIONS,  PLANS,  AND  DRAWINGS. 
lieport. — The  exhibition  made  is  extensive  and  admirable.     The  society  has  a  numerous 
membership,  and  is  exerting  an  important  influence  upon  the  professions  it  represents. 


562.  First  Ordinary  Civil  Social  Union  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy, 
Vieiina,  Austria. 

PUBLICATIONS  AND  DIAGRAMS. 
Refort. — The  First  General  Association  of  officials  and  clerks  of  Austro-Hungary  is  at 
once  a  mutual  insurance  company  and  an  important  benevolent  association,  making  gen- 
erous provision  for  the  help  of  invalid  members,  as  vfell  as  of  widows  and  orphans  of  its 
members.  The  entire  administration  is  with  members,  who  serve  without  compensation, 
and  the  entire  profits  are  applied  to  noble  charities ;  on  which  account  it  is  worthy  not  only 
of  commendation  but  also  of  imitation. 


563.  Alfred  Holder,  Vienna,  Austria. 

WORKS   CONCERNING  ART. 
Report, — Commended  for  the  merit  of  works  concerning  art  and  technology. 


564.  R.  von  Waldheim,  Vienna,  Austria. 

WORKS   CONCERNING  ART. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  merit  of  works  on  art  and  technology ;  number  consider- 
able; quality  of  works  excellent;  subjects  very  important. 


565.  Franz  Wertheim,  Vienna,  Austria. 

A  COLLECTION  OF  ENGRAVINGS   ILLUSTRATING  CARPENTER  WORK,  FOR  USE   IN  SCHOOLS. 
Report. — The  utility  of  this  very  complete  representation  entitles  it  to  recognition. 


566.  Municipality  of  Vienna,  Austria. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE   PEDAGOGIC  MUSEUM. 
Report. — An  exhibit,  by  photographs,  of  the  Pedagogic  Museum  of  the  city  of  Vienna, 
which  seems  to  the  Judges  excellent  in  purpose  and  worthy  to  be  copied  elsewhere. 


567.  Joseph  Stork,  Vienna,  Austria. 

WORKS   IN  AID   OF  THE  APPLICATION   OF  ART  TO  INDUSTRY. 
Report. — Commended  for  a  series  of  plans  illustrating  the  most  improved  methods  in 
carpentry,  architecture,  etc.,  with  accompanying  text. 


568.  Sdciety  for  the  Advancement  of  Natural  Philosophy  of  the  Canton  of  St. 
Gallen,  Switzerland. 

REPORTS  AND  PROCEEDINGS. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  extent  and  value  of  the  work  done. 


569.  Swiss  Statistical  Society,  Switzerland. 

MUTUAL  RELIEF  SOCIETIES  AND   PUBLIC  LIBRARIES   IN  SWITZERLAND, 
^if/o;^.— Commended  for  the  excellent  character  and  efficiency  of  these  societies,  as 
exhibited  in  their  reports  and  publications. 
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570.  Swiss  Historical  Society,  Switzerland. 

DOCUMENTS   ON,  ARCHIVES   OF,  AND   INDICATOR   FOR   SWISS   HISTORY. 
Report. — Commended  for  valuable  collections  and  important  contributions  to  history. 


571.  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  Berne,  Switzerland. 

PROCEEDINGS,    1843-1874. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  work  done. 


572.  Swiss  Alpine  Club,  Berne,  Switzerland. 

ANNUAL  REPORTS,  ITINERARIES,  AND   MAPS. 
Report. — The  annual  publications  of  records  and  travels  of  the  members  of  the  Alpine 
Club  are  extremely  interesting,  and  the  geographical  maps  are  excellent. 


573.  Federal  Statistical  Office,  Berne,  Switzerland. 

SAVING  BANKS,  STATISTICS,  AND   HISTORY. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  work  exhibited. 


574.  Historical  Society  of  St.  Gallen,  Switzerland. 

REPORTS  AND  ANNUAL  PAPERS. 
Report. — Commended  as  valuable  contributions  to  historical  knowledge. 


575.  Federal  Polytechnical  School,  Zurich,  Svntzerland. 

REPORTS,  LAWS,  AND  PLANS. 
Report. — The  exhibit,  though  inadequate,  shows  something  of  the  excellence  of  this 
celebrated  Polytechnic  School. 

576.  Board  of  Education  of  the  Canton  of  Basle,  Switzerland. 

ANNUAL  REPORTS. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  creditable  representation  of  the  education  of  the  canton, 
by  reports,  prospectuses,  text-books,  and  plans ;  and  for  the  evidences  of  great  interest  in 
educational  progress. 

577.  Prof.  H.  Kinkelin,  Basle,  Switzerland. 

STATISTICS   AND  GRAPHICAL  DESCRIPTIONS   OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTIONS. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  great  excellence  of  the  objects  presented,  and  for  the 
efforts  systematically  made  by  the  Swiss  Home  Department  for  the  advancement  of  eJuca- 
tion. 

578.  Board  of  Education  of  Canton  of  Zurich,  Zurich,  Switzerland. 

TEXT-BOOKS,  APPARATUS,  REPORTS,  MODELS,  AND   PLANS. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  very  interesting  exhibition  made,  and  the  encouragement 
given  to  education  by  the  Cantonal  Board. 


579.  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Natural  Philosophy  of  the  Canton  of 
Graubiindten,  Switzerland. 

REPORTS  AND  STATUTES   OF   NATURAL  SCIENCES. 

Report. — Commended  for  the  importance  of  the  work  done. 
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580.  The  Young  Merchants'  Union  of  Switzerland. 

REPORTS. 
jleport. — The  exhibits  are  very  interesting,  and  prove  that  the  Association  is  doing 
excellent  service  in  promoting  the  social  and  pecuniary  welfare  of  its  members. 


581.  Heinrich  Keller,  Zurich,  Switzerland. 

LARGE  SCHOOL  MAP  OF  SWITZERLAND. 
Report. — Good  in  design  and  execution. 


582.  Wurster,  Randegger,  &  Co.,  Winterthur,  Zurich,  Switzerland. 

ATLASES  AND   MAPS. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  great  excellence  of  their  atlases,  maps,  and  other  publica- 


583.  Swiss  Geodetical  Commission,  Switzerland. 

DETERMINATION  OF  LONGITUDES  AND  PENDULUM-LENGTHS. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  great  importance  of  the  work  done  by  the  Commission, 
especially  for  the  "  nivellement  de  precision  de  la  Suisse,"  which  is  unsurpassed. 


584.  Board  of  Education  of  the  Canton  of  Geneva,  Switzerland. 
TEXT-BOOKS,  APPARATUS,  AND  REPORTS. 
Report. — Commended  for  evidence  of  progress  in  education. 


585.  Swiss  Geological  Commission,  Switzerland. 

GEOLOGY  AND  GEOLOGICAL  MAPS  OF  SWITZERLAND. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  extraordinary  excellence  of  the  work  done,  as  shown  by 
the  publications  exhibited. 

586.  Drawing  School  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  St.  Gallen,  Switzerland. 

ALBUM  OF  DRAWINGS   BY  PUPILS. 
Report. — These  drawings  exhibit  great  merit,  and  evince  high  cultivation  of  the  power 
of  designing,  and  good  taste.   The  school  has  been  of  great  service  to  the  industries  of  the 
region. 

587.  Free  School  for  Apprentices,  St.  Gallen,  Switzerland. 

REPORTS   OF  THE  INSTITUTION;   SPECIMENS   OF  PUPILS*   WORK. 
Report. — The  plan  of  the  school  is  good,  and  the  samples  of  work  done  by  the  pupils 
quite  creditable.     Important  local  industries  are  among  the  fruits  of  the  school. 


588.  Kindergarten  of  St.  Gallen,  Switzerland. 

COLLECTION  OF  WORK   DONE  BY  CHILDREN   IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH   FROEBEL'S  METHOD. 
Report. — Commended  for  systematic  arrangement  and  excellence  of  exhibits. 


589.  J.  Dalp,  Berne,  Switzerland. 

MANUALS   FOR   INSTRUCTION;    SCHOOL-BOOKS. 
Report. — ^Valuable  educational  publications. 
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590.  F.  Beust,  Hottingen  {near  Zurich),  Switzerland. 

PUBLICATIONS   SETTING   FORTH   THE  SYSTEM   OF    INSTRUCTION,  TEXT-BOOKS,   MAPS,  AND 

MODELS. 
Report. — The  exhibitor,  although  the  proprietor  of  a  private  school,  has  kept  pace  with 
the  progress  of  education,  and  by  his  zeal  and  enterprise  has  done  much  to  promote  it.   The 
exhibits  are  interesting  and  worthy  of  commendation. 


591.  Jacques  Huber,  Frauenfeld,  Switzerland. 

PEDAGOGICAL  REVIEWS  AND   SCHOOL-BOOKS.     ■ 
Report. — The  works  are  numerous,  well  printed,  useful,  and  cheap. 


592.  Orell,  Fussli,  &  Co.,  Zurich,  Switzerland. 

MANUALS   FOR   INSTRUCTION,  AND  SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

Report. — The  works  are  well  adapted  to  the  use  proposed,  and  are  very  cheap. 

I 

593.  J.  Ganz,  Zurich,  Switzerland. 

PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  MICROSCOPIC  PREPARATIONS   FOR  INSTRUCTION   IN  NATURAL  SCIENCES. 
Report. — Although  not  original  in  the  method  of  manufacture,  the  preparations  are  well 
made,  and  some  of  them  are  beautifully  colored.    Price  moderate. 


594.  Felix  Ferri,  Lugano,  Canton  of  Tessin,  Switzerland. 

TABLES   AND  ALBUMS   FOR  THE  DRAWING  OF  ARCHITECTURAL  ORNAMENTS. 
Report. — Commended  as  adapted  to  the  object  proposed. 


595.  Board  of  Education  of  the  Canton  of  Berne,  Switzerland. 

SCHOOL-BOOKS,  APPARATUS,  AND  PLANS. 
Report.— ^\i\s  collective  exhibition  embraces  text-books,  both  those  that  are  obligatory 
and  those  that  are  permissive,  apparatus  for  teaching  object  lessons,  and  the  several  branches 
of  physics.     Commended  for  the  simplicity,  general  excellence,  and  cheapness  of  the  arti- 
cles exhibited,  as  well  as  iheir  completeness  and  system. 


596.  The  Government  of  Chili,  Santiago,  Chili. 

STATISTICAL,  SCIENTIFIC,  AND  OTHER  WORKS. 
Report. — The  exhibit,  although  not  large,  is  interesting,  and  merits  notice.     The  statis- 
tical and  hydrographical  publications  are  especially  noteworthy. 


597.  Geological  Survey  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

GEOLOGICAL  MAPS. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  great  superiority  and  excellence  of  the  work. 


598.  The  New  Zealand  Institute,  New  Zealand. 

VOLUMES   I.  TO  VII.  OF  TRANSACTIONS  AND   PROCEEDINGS. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  zeal  and  scientific  value  of  a  work  early  commenced  and 
vigorously  carried  on.     That  peculiar  feature  of  the  Institute  which  consists  in  its  holding 
the  position  of  central  and  parent  organization  to  several  local  societies,  whose  scientific 
l^apers  if  approved  are  published  in  its  Transactions,  is  worthy  of  adoption  elsewhere. 
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599.  S.  p.  May,  M.D.,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada. 

COLLECTION   OF  STUFFED  ANIMALS   FOR  TEACHING  ZOOLOGY. 
Report. — A  good  typical  collection,  well  prepared,  and  of  reasonable  price. 


600.  Canada  School  Apparatus  Manufacturing  Co.,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada. 

LABORATORY  AND   OTHER  APPARATUS. 
Report. — Good  and  cheap  apparatus  for  illustrating  various  branches  of  science. 


601.  Antoine  Avens,  Namur,  Belgium. 

ARITHMOMETER. 
Report. — Commended  for  its  great  influence  in  facilitating  calculation. 


602.  Ligne  de  I'Enseignement,  Brussels,  Belgium. 

REPORTS,  PROGRAMMES,  PLANS,  AND   PUBLICATIONS. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  great  success  attained  in  the  advancement  of  education 
and  sciences. 


603.  Joseph  van  der  Maelen,  Brussels,  Belgium. 

REPORTS  PERTAINING  TO  THE  "  tTABLISSEMENT  GEOGRAPHIQUE." 
Report. — Commended  for  the  greati  success    attained  in  the  diffusion  of  geographic 
knowledge  during  the  last  forty-six  years. 


604.  Jules  Meens,  Brussels,  Belgium. 
"  LE  MONITEUR   INDUSTRIEL  BELGE." 
Report. — Commended  for  the  undoubted  merit  of  this  scientific  and  industrial  review, 
which  must  contribute  in  a  great  degree  to  the  development  of  material  interests. 


605.  Col.  Sidney  D.  Maxwrell,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  U.  S. 

REPORT  AND  STATISTICS  (pORK-PACKING). 
Report. — Commended  for  a  full  report  of  the  pork-packing, — comprising  product,  cost, 
amount  produced  and  packed  in  each  Western  State.  Also,  comparative  statistics  of  each 
principal  pork-packing  centre  and  State,  comparative  prices  for  several  years,  and  all 
needed  information  for  the  pork-packing  interest  and  general  public.  Excellence  in 
simplicity  of  statement  and  convenience  of  reference.  A  model  report,  with  full  statistics 
ia  all  respects. 
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The  figures  annexed  to  tlie  names  of  the  Judges  indicate  the  reports  written  by  them 
respectively. 

A.  D.  White,  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  8,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  19,  20,  22,  27,  29,  34,  39, 
41.  42.  S3.  1 10.  III.  146,  185,  215,  344,  346,  347,  348,  352,  361,  363,  364,  365,  366,  372, 
373.  376,  393.  408,  409.  411,  418,  53°.  53i.  S36.  54°.  543.  547.  554- 

J.  M.  Gregory,  7,  25,  26,  31,  33,  40,  44,  45,  50,  51,  52,  54,  55,  56,  58,  59,  60,  61,  62, 
63,  64,  65,  66,  67,  68,  69,  71,  72,  75,  76,  77,  78,  80,  81,  82,  83,  84,  85,  86,  87,  88,  90,  91, 
92,  96,  97,  98,  99,  100,  loi,  102,  103,  105,  106,  107,  108,  109,  112,  113,  114,  115,  118, 
119,  120,  123,  124,  125,  126,  127,  130,  131,  132,  133,  134,  143,  145,  149,  150,  152,  154, 
156,  158,  160,  161,  162,  163,  164,  165,  166,  167,  180,  183,  189,  190,  191,  197,  200,  201, 
202,  203,  206,  209,  210,  216,  217,  2i8,  2ig,  221,  222,  228,  230,  265,  266,  269,  276,  277, 
279,  280,  281,  283,  284,  286,  287,  289,  290,  291,  292,  295,  296,  297,  298,  299,  300,  301, 
302,  303,  304,  305,  306,  307,  308,  309,  310,  3U,  312,  313,  315,  323,  324,  325,  326,  328, 
329.  332.  333-  334.  337.  338.  339,  340,  341,  342,  345,  357,  358,  359,  369,  370,  380,  385, 
386,  391,  392,  405,  410,  414,  415,  416,  417,  420,  429,  430,  437,  438,  439,  442,  443,  444, 

445,  448,  450,  475.  476,  477.  483.  484.  537.  544.  546,  549,  556,  557,  566,  569,  570,  574, 
575.  586,  595.  597.  599.  600. 

Rene  Fouret,  9,  18,  21,  23,  24,  30,  181,  182,  186,  187,  192,  193,  194,  195,  196,  198, 
199,  207,  208,  212,  220,  223,  235,  236,  237,  238,  239,  240,  241,  242,  243,  244,  246,  247, 
248,  249,  250,  251,  252,  253,  254,  255,  256,  257,  260,  261,  267,  268,  400,  423,  427,  440, 

446,  447,  453,  454,  460,  461,  466,  468,  469,  472,  473,  474,  478,  479,  480,  481,  482,  485, 
487,  488,  489,  490,  491,  492,  493,  494,  495,  496,  497,  498,  500,  501,  502,  503,  504,  505, 
506,  507,  508,  509,  sio,  sii,  512,  513,  514,  515,  516,  517,  518,  519,  520,  521,  522,  523, 
524.  525.  526,  527,  528,  529,  560,  563,  564,  572,  589,  591,  592. 

John  J.  Marin,  17,  36,  129,  147,  262,  264,  271,  273,  274,  314,  316,  317,  319,  327,  330, 
335.  336,  343.  351.  353.  354,  355.  362,  367.  368,  374,  381,  389.  39°,  394,  396.  426,  441. 
451,  463,  534,  541,  545,  573,  596,  601,  602,  603,  604. 

John  W.  Hoyt,  28,  32,  35,  37,  38,  43,  46,  47,  48,  49,  57,  70,  73,  74,  79,  89,  93,  94, 
95,  104,  116,  117,  121,  128,  135,  136,  138,  139,  140,  141,  144,  148,  153,  155,  159,  168, 
169,  170,  171,  172,  173,  176,  177,  178,  179,  184,  188,  204,  205,  211,  224,  225,  231,  233, 
234,  272,  278,  282,  285,  288,  293,  294,  318,  320,  356,  360,  375,  377,  379,  383,  384,  387, 
395.  397.  398,  399,  402,  403.  404,  406.  407.  412,  413.  4I9.  421,  422,  424,  428,  43',  432, 
■433.  434r435.  452,  455.  456.  458.  462,  464,  465.  486,  533,  535,  538,  539,  542,  548,  550, 
.551,  552.  553.  555.  558.  559.  561,  562,  565,  567,  568,  571,  576,  577,  578,  579,  580,  581, 
•583,  584,  585,  587.  588,  590.  593,  594,  598,  605. 

Otto  M.  Torell,  122,  137,  142,  151,  174,  175,  213,  214,  226,  227,  229,  232,  263,  270, 
275,  321,  322.  331.  349.  350.  371,  378.  382.  388,  401,  425.  457,  459,  47i,  532,  582. 

D.  C.  Oilman,  157,  245,  258,  259,  436,  449,  467,  470,  499. 

Note. — Of  the  above   Reports,  those  recommending  awards  to  Governments,  Com- 
missions, Institutions,  Societies,  and  Boards  of  Education  were  made  unanimously  by  the 
Judges,  and  signed  by  the  Chairman,  Dr.  Gregory,  on  behalf  of  the  Group. 
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John  Fkitz,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Edward  Conley,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Charles  Staples,  Jr.,  Portland,  Me. 
Benj,  F.  Britton,  New  York  City. 
H.  H.  Smith,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  . 


Coleman  Sellers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
James  L.  Claghorn,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Henry  K.  Oliver,  Salem,  Mass. 
M.  WiLKlNS,  Harrisburg,  Oregon. 
S.  F.  Baird,  Washington,  D.  C. 


I.  New  York  Silicate  Book  Slate  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  U.  S. 

ERASIVE  SLATE  SURFACE  FOR  BLACKBOARDS  AND  SCHOOL-SLATES. 
Report. — Commended  for  utility,  convenience,  and  fitness  for  the  purpose  intended, 
giving  a  hard,  smooth  surface  with  good  finish,  well  adapted  to  school  and  business  pur- 
poses. 


2.  Ernest  Steiger,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  U.  S. 

KINDERGARTEN    MATERIALS. 

Report, — Commended  for  utility,  economy  in  cost,  and  fitness  for  the  purpose  intended. 


3.  J.  H.  Barlow,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  U.  S. 

A  PEN  SKETCH   OF  THE  AMERICAN  CENTENNIAL. 
Report. — Commended  for  ingenuity  and  taste  in  design,  artistic  skill,  and  persistent  in- 
dustry in  execution, — an  "  aide  de  memoire"  of  events  and  persons  of  the  past  century. 


4.  John  E.  Potter  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

BIBLE  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  AND  SELF-INTERPRETING  BIBLE. 
Report. — They  are  books  of  reference,  of  utility,  convenience,  and  fitness  for  the  pur- 
pose intended, — the  result  of  persistent  and  laborious  research ;  well  executed  in  their 
typography  and  engravings. 
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5.  J.  B.  Lippipcott  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S 

VARIOUS   WORKS   IN   HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  SCIENCE,  AND  EDUCATION. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  high  literary  character  and  educational  value  of  the  wide 
range  of  their  publications. 


6.  Andrew  J.  Graham,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  U.  S. 

COLLECTION   OF  PHONOGRAPHIC  WORKS. 
Report. — Commended  for  a  variety  of  publications  well  adapted  to  facilitate  the  study 
and  exercise  of  the  art  of  phonography. 


7.  Dr.  J.  J.  Woodward,  Surgeon-General's  Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  U.  S. 

PHOTO-MICROGRAPHS. 
Report. — Commended  for  utility,  quality,  fitness  for  the  purpose  intended,  and  adaptation 
to  scientific  investigation. 

8.  W.  P.  Fox,  Des  Moines,  Polk  County,  Iowa,  U.  S. 

STRATIFICATION  OF  IOWA. 
Report. — Commended  for  an  instructive  exhibition  of  the  stratified  deposits  of  Iowa. 


9.  M.  B.  Brady,  Washington,  D.C.,  U.  S. 

PORTRAITS  AND  VIEWS   IN  PHOTOGRAPHY  AND   CRAYON. 
Report. — Commended  for  a  very  comprehensive  and  instructive  exhibit  of  portraits  of 
eminent  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  of  views  of  historical  interest. 


10.  Food-Fish  Commission  of  the  United  States,  Washington,  D.  C,  U.  S. 

FOOD-FISH. 
Report. — Commended  for  its  unique  character,  its  scientific  arrangements,  the  complete- 
ness of  its  illustrations,  and  its  economic  value. 


II.  Marie  de  Launey,  Constantinople,  Turkey. 

POPULAR    COSTUMES    OF  TURKEY. 

Report. — Commended  for  the  careful  and  instructive  description  of  the  costumes,  and 
the  completeness  of  the  collection. 


12.  Forest  and  Stream  Publishing  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  U.  S. 

COLLECTIVE  EXHIBIT   OF  FISHING  AND   HUNTING  IMPLEMENTS. 
Report. — Commended  for  completeness  and  variety  of  the  exhibition  of  boots,  clothing, 
fishing  and  hunting  equipments,  as  shown  in  the  Government  Building. 


13.  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  U.  S. 

EXHIBIT  OF  MECHANICAL  IMPLEMENTS. 
Report. — Commended  for  originality,  variety,  and  excellence  of  finish. 
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14.  Wm.  O.  Haskell  &  Son,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.  S. 

SCHOOL  FURNITURE. 
Report. — Commended  for  convenience,  good  workmanship,  and  fitness  for  the  purpose 
intended. 


15.  National  Society  of  Agriculture,  Santiago,  Chili. 

"SCIENTIFIC  REVIEW." 
Report. — Commended  for  the  value  of  the  publications  of  this  society  in  advancing 
theoretical  and  practical  agriculture  in  Chili. 


16.  Northern  Home  for  Friendless  Children  and  Soldiers'  Orphans,  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth E.  Hutter,  President,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 
SPECIMENS  OF  NEEDLE  AND   OTHER  WORK. 
Report. — Commended  for  skill,  neatness,  utility,  convenience,  and  fitness  for  the  purpose 
intended, — all  the  work  of  the  children  of  these  institutions. 


17.  State  of  Ohio. 

GEOLOGICAL  MAP  OF  OHIO. 
Report, — Commended  for  the  exact,  scientific,  and  complete  manner  in  which  the  min- 
eral resources  of  the  State  are  portrayed. 


18.  Ivan  C.  Michels,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

THE  lord's  prayer  IN   FIVE  HUNDRED  DIFFERENT  LANGUAGES,   IN   MANUSCRIPT. 
Report. — It  is  a  work  of  rare  and  persistent  industry,  study,  and  research,  and  a  highly 
meritorious  contribution  to  general  philology. 


19.  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C,  U.  S. 

MAPS,  BOOKS,  AND  COLLECTION  OF  THE  ANIMAL  AND   MINERAL   PRODUCTS   OF   THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

Report. — Commended  for  its  successful  efforts  for  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge, 
as  shown  by  its  researches,  publications,  and  system  of  international  exchanges,  and  its 
display  of  the  animal  and  mineral  resources  of  the  United  States. 


20.  Essex  Institute,  Salem,  Mass.,  U.  S. 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 
Report. — Commended  for  their  historic  and  commemorative  value  in  illustrating  the 
local  history  and  eminent  persons  of  the  oldest  town  in  the  original  Massachusetts  Colony. 


21.  Dorflinger  Glass  Co.,  White  Mills,  Wayne  County,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

GLASS  JARS  FOR  EXHIBITING  SPECIMENS  OF  ANATOMY  AND  NATURAL   HISTORY. 
Report. — Commended  for  clearness  and  whiteness  of  glass,  excellence  of  grinding, 
variety  of  sizes  and  patterns,  cheapness,  and  general  adaptation  to  the  object  intended. 


22.  Prof.  A.  Graham  Bell,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.  S. 

"VISIBLE  SPEECH,"  IN  SIX  VOLUMES  AND  SIX   CHARTS. 
Report. — ^^Commended  for  novelty,  ingenuity,  and  fitness  for  the  purpose  intended,— being 
a  system  of  teaching  deaf-mutes  to  use  their  vocal  organs  in  actual  speech. 
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23.  Parmenter  &  Walker,  Waltham,  Mass.,  U.  S. 

CRAYONS  AND  CRAYON-HOLDERS  FOR   SCHOOL  PURPOSES. 

Report. — Commended  for  utility,  convenience,  fitness  for  the  object  intended,  and  good 
quality  and  strength  of  material  used. 


-24.  State  Commission,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.  S. 

STATISTICAL  REPORTS  AND  CHARTS  RELATING  TO  MASSACHUSETTS. 
Report. — They  are  comprehensive,  elaborate,  and  systematic,  relating  to  the  social,  edu- 
cational, sanitary,  industrial,  and  physical  condition  of  the  people  of  the  State,  with  com- 
plete exhibits  of  all  its  colleges  and  college  work,  its  school  methods  and  appliances  of 
every  sort,  its  reformatory  and  punitive  institutions,  all  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the 
commissioner  by  State  authority. 

25.  Estes  &  Lauriat,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.  S. 

STANDARD   HISTORICAL  WORKS. 
Report. — Commended  for  accuracy,  neatness,  and  beauty  of  typographical  and  engraved 
work,  clearness  of  paper,  and  standard  character  of  pubUcations.     The  binding  is  of  the  best 
style  and  finish. 

26.  L.  W.  Mason,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.  S. 

MUSIC    CHARTS. 

Report. — Commended  for  utility,  convenience,  and  adaptability  to  the  purpose  of  teach- 
ing music  to  children  in  schools. 


27.  Joseph  Schedler,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  U,  S. 

CELESTIAL  AND  TERRESTRIAL  GLOBES,  AND  RAISED  MAPS. 
Report. — Commended  for  excellence  of  work,  delicacy  of  finish,  accuracy  of  adjust- 
ments, freshness  of  detail,  and  economy  of  cost. 


28.  Louis  Meyer,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

SPECIMENS   OF  MUSIC  PUBLICATIONS. 
Report. — Commended  for  clearness  of  typography,  good  style  of  title-pages,  and  educa- 
tional influence  of  careful  selection  of  matter. 


29.  T.  EUwood  Zell,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S.. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA;   ATLAS   OF  THE  WORLD;   ENCYCLOPEDIA  OP  AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 
Report. — Commended  for  great  ability,  convenience,  special  adaptability  to  purpose  in- 
tended, and  excellence  of  typographical  and  engraved  work. 


30.  E.  L.  Wilson,  Philadelphia,  Pa;,  U.  S. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  LITERATURE. 
Report. — Commended  for  number  and  variety  of  publications  relative  to  the  theory  and 
practice  of  photography. 

31.  J.  L.  Smith,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

MAP   STANDS   FOR  SCHOOL,  LIBRARY,  OR   OFFICE. 
Report. — Commended  for  convenience,  utility,  cheapness,  and  fitness  for  the  purpose 
intended. 
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32.  George  Mehr,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

SUNDIALS. 

Report. — Commended  for  excellence  of  design  and  construction. 


33.  J.  L.  Peters,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  U.  S. 

SIX   "MUSICAL  MAGAZINES"   AND   OTHER   MUSICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 
Report. — The  magazines  are  highly  useful  in  their  object,  in  convenient  and  attractive 
form,  cheap  in  cost,  and  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  intended, — that  of  introducing  the 
works  of  the  masters  in  music  to  the  general  public.     All  his  publications,  being  of  ap- 
proved works,  are  on  clear  paper  and  of  excellent  typographical  workmanship. 


34.  L.  P.  Juvet,  Glenn's  Falls,  N.  Y.,  U.  S. 

TIME   GLOBE. 

Report. — It  is  an  educational  apparatus  combining  novelty,  ingenuity,  utility,  and  fitness 
for  the  purpose  intended, — pointing  out  at  a  glance  the  time,  latitude,  and  longitude  of  any 
place  on  the  globe,  as  well  as  differences  of  time  between  different  places. 


35.  Asher  &  Adams,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  U.  S. 

MAPS   COMBINED  WITH   STATISTICS. 
Report. — Commended  for  utility,  convenience,  and  fitness  for  purpose  intended,  with 
general  good  workmanship. 


36.  Commissioner  for  Victoria,  Australia. 

BOOKS,  MEDALS,  AND  SEALS. 
Report. — Commended  for  excellence  in  printing  and  binding  of  the  books,  and  artistic 
skill  in  the  medals. 

37.  Commissioners  for  Victoria,  Australia. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  NATURAL  HISTORY   OF  VICTORIA. 
Report. — Commended  for  value  as  scientific  contributions  to  the  natural  history  of  Vic- 
toria; good  in  print  and  binding. 


38.  Commissioners  for  Victoria,  Australia. 

SPECIMENS   OF  NATURAL  HISTORY. 
Report. — Commended   for  excellence  of  preparation  and   variety  of  a   collection  of 
prepared  mammals,  birds,  and  fishes  of  the  colony  of  Victoria. 


39.  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  Victoria,  Australia. 

-'  INDUSTRIAL  WORK  IN  VARIETY. 

Report. — Commended  for  skill  in  workmanship,  and  fitness  for  the  purpose  intended. 


40.  Dr.  Schomburgh,  South  Australia,  Australia. 

HERBARIUM   OF  SOUTH  AUSTRALIAN  PLANTS, 

Report. — Commended  for  a  well-prepared  and  extensive  collection  of  Australian  plants 
accurately  named  and  embracing  many  rare  species. 
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41.  F.  G.  Waterhouse,  Adelaide,  South  Australia,  Australia. 

SYSTEMATIC  EXHIBIT  OP  THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  SODTH  AUSTRALIA. 
Report. — Commended  for  variety  of  species  of  Australian  animals,  and  skill  manifested 
in  mounting  and  grouping  them. 

42.  J.  Behland,  Queensland,  Australia. 

CASE  OF  INSECTS. 
Report. — -For  great  beauty  and  finish,  exhibiting  great  taste  in  the  arranj;ement  of  the 
colors  of  the  insects. 


43.  Angus  Mackay,  Brisbane,  Queensland,  Australia. 

WORKS   ON   "TROPICAL  AGRICULTURE"   AND  THE  SUGAR-CANE  IN  AUSTRALIA. 
Report. — Commended  for  comprehensive  treatment  of  the  above-mentioned  subjects,  and 
their  applications  in  Australia. 


44.  J^mes  Browne,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada. 

MAP  .STAND   AND   ELEVATOR. 
Report. — Commended  for  novelty,  utility,  and  fitness  for  the  object  intended, — that  being 
the  exhibiting  of  large  maps  or  illustrated  diagrams,  and  similar  school  appliances. 


45.  War  Department  of  Cuba,  Spain. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  MAPS. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  excellent  and  detailed  execution  of  the  geographical  maps 
of  the  island  of  Cuba,  with  plans  of  cities,  ports,  fortifications,  and  light-houses.     These 
maps  are  executed  in  seventeen  sheets. 


46.  Mexican  Mining  Society,  City  of  Mexico,  Mexico. 

"EL  PROPAGADOR   INDUSTRIAL." 
Report. — Commended  for  the  enterprise  manifested  in  the  publication  of  a  semi-monthly 
journal  devoted  to  mineralogy  and  the  allied  sciences. 


47.  Society  of  Natural  History,  City  of  Mexico,  Mexico. 

SCIENTIFIC  PUBLICATIONS. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  amount  of  valuable  original  information  relative  to  the 
geology,  mineralogy,  and  natural  history  of  Mexico. 


48.  Francisco  Pimentel,  City  of  Mexico,  Mexico. 

AMERICAN   PHILOLOGY. 
Report. — An  important  and  valuable  series  of  original  contributions  to  the  philology  of 
the  native  races  of  Mexico. 

49.  Giuseppe  Civelli,  Milan,  Italy. 

ATLAS   OF   EUROPE   AND   ITALY. 
Report. — Neatness  and  clearness  of  execution,  and  general  accuracy  and  freshness  of 
register,  with  economy  of  cost. 
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50.  Prof.  Pietro  Taccheni,  Palermo,  Italy. 

EIGHT   VOLUMES    OF  SCIENTIFIC  WORKS,  ONE   BEING   ON   TRANSIT   OF  VENUS. 

Report. — Commended  for  general  scientific  merit,  especially  an  exhaustive  treatment  of 
the  sub  ect  of  solar  spectroscopy. 

51.  Giuseppe  Civelli,  Milan,  Italy. 

LITHOGRAPHIC   SPECIMENS. 

Report. — Commended  for  general  good  work,  with  clear  execution  and  fresh  details. 


52.  Teofilo  C.  Cann,  Florence,  Italy. 

THEORETICAL-PRACTICAL    GRAMMAR     OF     THE     ENGLISH     LANGUAGE,    FOR     THE    USE     OF 

ITALIANS. 

Report. — Commended  for  accuracy,  perspicuity,  and  exactness  of  detail,  with  adaptation 
to  the  object  intended. 

53.  Del  Maino,  Piacenza,  Italy. 

PRINTED  BOOKS   AS  SPECIMENS   OF  TYPOGRAPHY. 
Report. — Commended  for  neatness  and  clearness  of  workmanship. 


54.  H.  A.  W.  Lindehn,  Stockholm,  Sweden. 

LETTER-BOX   OF   DR.  MARTIN   DE  WIEBER'S    INVENTION. 

Report. — This  is  the  letter-box  in  general  use  in  the  large  cities  in  Sweden.  Letters 
deposited  in  box  are  passed  into  a  mail-bag  without  contact  with  the  hands  of  the  collector, 
and  thus  locked  into  the  bag.  Commended  for  ingenuity  of  contrivance  and  general 
utility. 

55.  Ricardo  S.  Fornero,  Santiago,  Chili. 

BOOK  ENTITLED  "CHILI   ILLUSTRATED." 
Report. — Commended  for  general  excellence  and  variety  of  the  illustrations,  and  informa- 
tion contained  in  the  accompanying  text. 


56.  Diego  Barros  Arana,  Santiago,  Chili. 

COLLECTION  OF  EDUCATIONAL  BOOKS. 
Report. — Commended  for  utility  to  the  cause  of  education  in  Chili,  and  the  variety  of 
works  exhibited. 
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SIGNING  JUDGES  OF  SUPPLEMENT  TO  GROUP  XXVIII. 


The  figures  annexed  to  the  names  of  the  Judges  indicate  the  reports  written  by  them 
respectively. 

H.  K.  Oliver,  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  13,  14,  16,  17,  i8,  19,  20,  22,  23,  24,  25,  26,  27,  28,  29,  31, 
32.  33.  34.  35.  36,  37,  38,  39,  44,  49,  5°,  S',  S^,  S3- 
Chas.  Staples,  Jr.,  6. 
Henry  H.  Smith,  7,  8,  21,  42. 

Spencer  F.  Baird,  9,  10,  12,  15,  40,  41,  43,  46,  47,  48,  55,  56. 
James  L.  Claghorn,  ii. 
Coleman  Sellers,  30,  54. 
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CENTENNIAL  BOARD  OF  FINANCE, 

In  the  Office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington. 


SYSTEM   OF   AWARDS 


\Exlract  from  Circular  of  April  8,  1876.] 

Awards  shall  be  based  upon  written  reports  attested  by  the  signatures  of 
their  authors. 

The  Judges  will  be  selected  for  their  known  qualifications  and  character, 
and  will  be  experts  in  departments  to  which  they  will  be  respectively 
assigned.  The  foreign  members  of  this  body  will  be  appointed  by  the 
Commission  of  each  country  and  in  conformity  with  the  distribution  and 
allotment  to  each,  which  will  be  hereafter  announced.  The  Judges  from 
the  United  States  will  be  appointed  by  the  Centennial  Commission. 

Reports  and  awards  shall  be  based  upon  inherent  and  comparative  merit. 
The  elements  of  merit  shall  be  held  to  include  considerations  relating  to 
originality,  invention,  discovery,  utility,  quality,  skill,  workmanship,  fitness 
for  the  purposes  intended,  adaptation  to  public  wants,  economy  and  cost. 

Each  report  will  be  delivered  to  the  Centennial  Commission  as  soon  as 
completed,  for  final  award  and  publication. 

Awards  will  be  finally  decreed  by  the  United  States  Centennial  Com- 
mission, in  compliance  with  the  Act  of  Congress,  and  will  consist  of  a 
diploma  with  a  uniform  Bronze  Medal,  and  a  special  report  of  the  Judges 
on  the  subject  of  the  Award. 

Each  exhibitor  will  have  the  right  to  produce  and  publish  the  report 
awarded  to  him,  but  the  United  States  Centennial  Commission  reserves  the 
right  to  publish  and  dispose  of  all  reports  in  the  manner  it  thinks  best  for 
public  information,  and  also  to  embody  and  distribute  the  reports  as  records 
of  the  Exhibition. 


ORGANIZATION   AND   DUTIES    OF   THE   JUDGES. 

[Extract  from  Circular  of  May  I,  1876.] 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  Judges  'have  been  appointed  to  make  such  reports, 
one-half  of  whom  are  foreigners  and  one-half  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
They  have  been  selected  for  their  known  qualifications  and  character,  and 
are  presumed  to  be  experts  in  the  Groups  to  which  they  have  been  respect 
ively  assigned.     The  foreign  members  of  this  body  have  been  appointed 
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by  the  Commission  of  each  country,  in  conformity  with  the  distribution 
and  allotment  to  each,  adopted  by  the  United  States  Centennial  Com- 
mission, ^he  Judges  from  the  United  States  have  been  appointed  by  the 
Centennial  Commission. 

To  facilitate  the  examination  by  the  Judges  of  the  articles  exhibited, 
they  have  been  classified  in  Groups.  To  each  of  these  Groups  a  competent 
number  of  Judges  (Foreign  and  American)  has  been  assigned  by  the  United 
States  Centennial  Commission.  Besides  these,  certain  objects  in  the  De- 
partments of  Agriculture  and  Horticulture,  which'  will  form  temporary 
exhibitions,  have  been  arranged  in  special  Groups,  and  Judges  will  be 
assigned  to  them  hereafter. 

The  Judges  will  meet  for  organization  on  May  24,  at  12  M.,  at  the 
Judges'  Pavilion.  They  will  enter  upon  the  work  of  examination  with  as 
little  delay  as  practicable,  and  will  recommend  awards  without  regard  to 
the  nationality  of  the  exhibitor. 

The  Judges  assigned  to  each  Group  will  choose  from  among  themselves  a 
Chairman  and  a  Secretary.  They  must  keep  regular  minutes  of  their  pro- 
ceedings. Reports  recommending  awards  shall  be  made  and  signed  by  a 
Judge  in  each  Group,  stating  the  grounds  of  the  proposed  award,  and  such 
reports  shall  be  accepted,  and  the  acceptance  signed,  by  a  majority  of  the 
Judges  in  such  Group. 

The  reports  of  the  Judges  recommending  awards  based  on  the  standards 
of  merit  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  System  of  Awards,  must  be  returned 
to  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Awards  not  later  than  July  31,  to  be  trans- 
mitted by  him  to  the  Centennial  Commission. 

Awards  will  be  finally  decreed  by  the  United  States  Centennial  Com- 
mission, in  compliance  with  the  Act  of  Congress  of  June  i,  1872,  and  will 
consist  of  a  special  report  of  the  Judges  on  the  subject  of  the  Award, 
together  with  a  Diploma  and  a  uniform  Bronze  Medal. 

Upon  matters  not  submitted  for  competitive  trial,  and  upon  such  others 
as  may  be  named  by  the  Commission,  the  Judges  will  prepare  reports  show- 
ing the  progress  made  during  the  past  hundred  years. 

Vacancies  in  the  corps  of  Judges  will  be  filled  by  the  authority  which 
made  the  original  appointment. 

No  exhibitor  can  be  a  Judge  in  the  Group  in  which  he  exhibits. 

An  exhibitor,  who  is  not  the  manufacturer  or  producer  of  the  article 
exhibited,  shall  not  be  entitled  to  an  award. 

The  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Awards  will  be  the  representative  of  the 
United  States  Centennial  Commission  in  its  relations  to  the  Judges.  Upon 
request,  he  will  decide  all  questions  which  may  arise  during  their  proceed- 
ings in  regard  to  the  interpretation  and  application  of  the  rules  adopted  by 
the  Commission  relating  to  awards,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  Commis- 
sion. 

A.  T.  GOSHORN, 

Director-  General. 
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[Extract from  Director-GeneraP s  Address  to  fudges.  May  24,  1876.] 

"  The  method  of  initiating  awards  which  we  have  adopted  differs  in  some 
respects  from  that  pursued  in  previous  exhibitions.  In  place  of  the  anony- 
mous verdict  of  a  jury,  we  have  substituted  the  written  opinion  of  a  Judge. 
On  this  basis  awards  will  carry  the  weight  and  guarantees  due  to  individual 
personal  character,  ability,  and  attainments,  and  to  this  extent  their  reli- 
ability and  value  will  be  increased.  It  is  not  expected  that  you  will  shower 
awards  indiscriminately  upon  the  products  in  this  vast  collection.  You 
may  possibly  find  a  large  proportion  in  no  way  raised  above  the  dead  level, 
nor  deserving  of  particular  notice.  The  standard  above  which  particular 
merit  worthy  of  distinction  begins  is  for  you  to  determine.  In  this  regard 
I  have  only  to  express  the  desire  of  the  Centennial  Commission,  that  you 
should  do  this  with  absolute  freedom,  and  when  you  meet  with  a  product 
which  you  consider  worthy  of  an  award,  we  desire  you  to  say,  in  as  few 
words  as  you  may  deem  suitable,  why  you  think  so. 

"This,  gentlemen,  is  all  we  ask  of  you  in  the  Departments  of  Awards. 
Opinions  thus  expressed  will  indicate  the  inherent  and  comparative  merits, 
qualities,  and  adaptations  of  the  products, — information  which  the  public 
most  desires. 

"Elaborate  general  reports  and  voluminous  essays,  though  of  great  value 
as  sources  of  general  information,  give  little  aid  in  determining  the  reliable 
or  intrinsic  merits  of  particular,  individual  products. 

"  The  regulations  which  have  been  published  divide  the  work  of  awards 
into  three  parts : 

"  ist.  The  individual  work  of  the  Judges. 

"  2d.  The  collective  work  of  the  groups  of  Judges. 

"  3d.  The  final  decisions  of  the  United  States  Centennial  Commission 
in  conformity  with  the  acts  of  Congress. 

"Each  award  will  thus  pass  three  ordeals,  which,  doubtless,  will  be 
ample  and  satisfactory." 


GROUP    XXIX. 


JUDGES. 

George  Thureer,  New  York  City. 
William  Saunders,  Washington,  D.  C. 
W.  D.  Brackenridge,  Goyanstown,  Md. 
Francis  Pentland,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


GROUP    XXIX. 


TILLAGE  AND  GENERAL  MANAGEMENT,  GARDEN  TOOLS, 
ACCESSORIES  OF  GARDENING,  GARDEN  DESIGNING,  CON- 
STRUCTION AND  MANAGEMENT. 


TILLAGE  AND   GENERAL  MANAGEMENT. 

Class  6go. — Systems  of  planting  and  cultivation. 

Class  691. — Systems  of  draining  and  application  of  manures. 

Class  692. — Systems  of  breeding  and  stock  feeding. 

I 
Class  715. — Horticultural  buildings,  propagating  houses,  hotbeds,  etc.,  and  modes  of 
heating  them.     Structures  for  propagating  and  forcing  small  fruits. 

Class  716. — Portable  or  movable  orchard  houses  and  graperies  without  artificial  heat. 
Frames,  beds. 

GARDEN  TOOLS,  ACCESSORIES  OF  GARDENING. 

Class  720. — Tools  and  Implements. 

Machines  for  the  transplanting  of  trees,  shrubs,  etc.     Portable  forcing  pumps,  for  water- 
ing plants  in  green-houses,  and  methods  of  watering  the  garden  and  lawn. 

Class  721. — Receptacles  for  Plants. 

Flower  pots,  plant-boxes,  tubs,  fern  cases,  jardinieres,  etc.     Window  gardening.     Plant 
and  flower  stands ;  ornate  designs  in  iron,  wood,  and  wire. 

Class  722. — Ornamental  Wire  Work. 

Fences,  gates,  trellis,  bordering  of  flower  beds,  porches.     Park  seats,  chairs,  garden 
statuary,  vases,  fountains,  etc.     Designations,  labels,  numbers. 

GARDEN  DESIGNING,  CONSTRUCTION,  AND  MANAGEMENT. 

Class  710. — Laying  out  Gardens. 

Designs  for  the  laying  out  of  gardens,  and  the  improvement  of  private  residences. 
Designs  for  commercial  gardens,  nurseries,  graperies.     Designs  for  the  parterre. 

Class  731. — Treatment  of  water  for  ornamental  purposes,  cascades,  fountains,  reservoirs, 
lakes. 

Class  732. — Formation  and  after-treatment  of  lawns. 

Class  733. — Garden  construction,  buildings,  etc. — Rock  work,  grottoes. 
Rustic  constructions  and  adornments  for  private  gardens  and  public  grounds. 
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INTERNATIONAI,   EXHIBITION, 
Philadelphia,  1876. 

•  Prof.  Francis  A.  Walker,  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Awards  : 

Sir, — Herewith  I  send  you  the  reports  of  the  Judges  of  Group 
XXIX. 

Very  respectfully, 

GEORGE  THURBER. 
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GROUP  XXIX. 
HORTICULTURE. 

ORNAMENTAL  FLOWER-GARDENING. 
BY  GEORGE  THURBER. 

In  the  flower-gardening  of  the  present  day  three  distinct  styles  are 
recognized,  while  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  but  one  was 
known.  In  the  early  gardens,  abroad  as  well  as  in  this  country, 
plants  were  regarded  as  individuals,  and  cultivated  for  their  own 
peculiar  merits,  without  reference  to  their  effect  when  planted  in 
numbers,  or  when  contrasted  with  others.  The  "  mixed  border,"  as 
this  style  is  termed,  though  yet  to  be  met  with,  has  been  largely 
superseded  by  two  more  modern  styles :  "  planting  in  masses,"  and 
"  subtropical  planting.'' 

In  planting  in  masses,  the  plants  lose  their  individuality,  little  re- 
gard being  paid  to  the  character  of  the  separate  flowers,  but  only  to 
their  effect  when  brought  together  in  a  mass. 

As  this  style  of  gardening  depends  upon  strong  effects  of  color,  it 
admits  of  the  use  of  brilliantly-  or  strikingly-colored  leaves  as  well  as 
flowers  ;  indeed,  in  this  country,  plants  with  ornamental  foliage  play  an 
important  part  in  massing  or  grouping,  and  are  used  in  beds  by  them- 
selves or  in  contrast  with  flowers.  This  style  is  of  comparatively 
recent  origin,  and  has  only  been  made  possible  by  the  discovery  and 
introduction  of  plants  suited  to  the  purpose. 

In  the  third  style,  but  little  regard  is  paid  to  flowers,  nor  is  it  neces- 
sary that  the  foliage  should  be  brightly  colored ;  but  the  first  consid- 
eration is  beauty  of  form,  or  striking  habit,  in  the  whole  plant,  or  in 
the  individual  leaves,  and  allows  of  the  use  of  subjects  marked  by 
grace  or  stateliness  of  habit,  and  also  of  those  of  curious  and  even 
grotesque  forms.  If  a  plant,  besides  the  requisite  form  and  habit,  pre- 
sents marked  colors  in  its  foliage,  or  bears  an  abundance  of  showy 
flowers,  it  will  be  all  the  more  effective  for  the  purpose.  The  rock- 
garden,  with  its  alpine  and  sub-alpine  plants,  and  the  aquatic  garden, 
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in  which  many  beautiful  plants  may  be  cultivated  which  will  not  grow 
elsewhere,  may  be  mentioned  as  additional  styles  of  gardening,  which 
as  yet  have  received  but  little  attention  in  this  country. 

The  grounds  in  front  of  the  Horticultural  Building  and  around  it 
presented  examples  of  the  three  styles  of  gardening  here  enumerated, 
both  in  the  areas  allotted  to  exhibitors,  and  in  those  planted  under 
the  direction  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Horticulture.  The  Judges 
would  here  express  their  appreciation  of  the  work  done  by  the  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  ;  whether  in  the  general  arrangement  of  the  grounds, 
the  allotting  of  space  to  the  different  exhibits,  or  in  the  details  of 
the  portions  planted  by  the  Commission,  the  work  was  thoughtfully 
planned  and  admirably  executed.  While  the  general  effect  was  emi- 
nently satisfactory,  a  list  of  the  plants  employed  shows  that  it  was 
produced  by  the  judicious  use  of  very  simple  and  inexpensive  mate- 
rials. Some  private  grounds  present  more  elaborate  examples  of  or- 
namental planting,  in  which  costly  plants  are  employed,  but  we  have 
not  seen  in  any  public  grounds  elsewhere  in  the  country  so  effective 
a  display  of  this  style  of  planting.  All  designs  worked  out  in 
flowers  or  plants  appear  best  when  seen  from  above,  and  the  happy 
expedient  of  a  sunken  parterre  was  adopted,  which  allowed  the 
spectators  to  look  down  upon  the  beds. 

It  is  not  the  intention  to  give  an  enumeration  of  all  the  exhibits 
and  the  method  of  planting  in  each  case,  as,  besides  extending  this 
report  to  an  undesirable  length,  it  would  involve  tedious  repetition. 

In  order  to  bring  the  numerous  exhibits  into  something  like  sys- 
tematic grouping  the  following  conspectus  is  presented.  This  gives^ 
the  several  styles  of  gardening  already  alluded  to  as  the  principal 
groups,  and  the  modifications  of  each  style  are  placed  as  subdivisions: 

I.  MIXED  BORDERS. 

A.  Planted  without  arrangement,  or  promiscuously. 

B.  Planted  with  regard  to  height,  time  of  blooming,  etc.     EiTective  planting. 

2.  PLANTING  IN  MASSES  OR  GROUPS  FOR  THE  EFFECT  OF  THE 

FLOWERS. 

A.  With  one  kind  of  plant. 

a  To  exhibit  collections  of  varieties  of  one  species  or  genus. 
t  To  produce  a  mass  of  color  with  one  variety. 

B.  With  two  or  several  kinds,  with  flowers  of  different  colors. 

3.  MASSING  WITH  PLANTS  HAVING  ORNAMENTAL  FOLIAGE. 

A.  Masses  of  one  kind. 

B.  In  lines  or  designs  with  different  kinds. 

4-  MASSING  WITH  BOTH  FLOWERS  AND  ORNAMENTAL  FOLIAGE. 
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5.  SUBTROPICAL  PLANTING,— PLANTS  OF  STRIKING  HABIT. 
A.  With  single  isolated  specimens, 
,        B.  In  groups  of  the  same  or  different  kinds. 
C.  Planting  with  succulents. 

6.  ROCK-WORK,  WITH   "ALPINE"   OR  OTHER  PLANTS. 

All  that  can  be  attempted  in  this  report  will  be  to  give  in  brief  the 
characteristics  of  each  group,  and  the  subdivisions,  as  arranged  in 
the  conspectus,  and  illustrate  them  by  referring  to  the  examples 
afforded  by  the  Exhibition. 

I.  MIXED  BORDERS. 

The  mixed  border  was  the  primitive  flower-garden.  It  allows  of  the 
use  of  every  ornamental  plant  that  can  be  grown  in  the  open  air, — 
annuals,  herbaceous  perennials,  bulbs,  shrubs,  and  tender  plants,  all 
find  a  place  here.  It  presents  an  entirely  different  aspect  when 
managed  on  one  or  the  other  of  the  methods  suggested.  If  the 
border  is  planted  without  arrangement,  or  promiscuously,  we  have  the 
kind  of  flower-garden  to  be  found  all  over  the  country.  The  plants 
are  set  wherever  there  is  room  for  them.  An  example  of  this  style 
was  presented  by  A.  L.  Felten,  of  Philadelphia,  who  expressed  his 
intention  of  showing  "  an  old-fashioned  country  garden."  In  doing 
this  he  was  eminently  successful,  and  his  exhibit  was  instructive  and 
useful,  in  showing  what  a  garden  ought  not  to  be. 

If  the  mixed  border  be  planted  with  regard  to  height,  time  of 
blooming,  etc.,  it  maybe  made  much  more  effective  and  pleasing.  In 
such  a  border  the  plants  should  never  be  crowded,  but  each  should 
have  sufficient  room  to  attain  its  proper  development.  By  studying 
the  height  of  the  plants  and  their  season  of  flowering,  a  border  may 
be  so  planted  as  to  produce  a  satisfactory  effect  as  a  whole,  and  need 
not  be  without  some  attractive  feature  from  the  day  of  the  earliest 
Crocus  to  that  of  the  latest  Chrysanthemum. 

If  such  a  border  is  to  be  viewed  from  one  side  only,  then  the  tallest 
plants  should  be  at  the  rear,  the  lowest-growing  at  the  front,  with 
the  others  arranged  between  according  to  their  stature.  If  the  bor- 
der has  a  walk  all  around  it,  then  the  tallest  should  occupy  the  centre 
and  the  height  should  diminish  toward  the  sides. 

In  such  a  border  small  plants  and  bulbs  may  be  placed  in  groups 
or  small  clumps,  with  edgings  of  low  and  compact  plants  along  the 
margins,  thus  connecting  the  mixed  border  with  planting  in  masses. 

Not  the  least  of  the  attractiveness  of  such  borders  is,  that  flowers 
may  be  freely  cut  without  destroying  a  design. 

None  of  the  beds  upon  the  Exhibition  grounds  exhibited  this  style 
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of  gardening  at  its  best,  for  the  reason  that,  to  be  most  effective,  strong 
clumps  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants  are  required,  which  are  not  avail- 
able for  temporary  effect.  The  mixed  borders  filled  by  Mahlon  Moon 
&  Son,  Morrisville,  Pennsylvania,  and  by  Henry  A.  Dreer,  Philadel- 
phia, were  arranged  in  accordance  with  the  rule  as  well  as  the  tem- 
porary character  of  the  work  would  allow. 

2.  PLANTING  IN  MASSES  FOR  THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  FLOWERS. 

This  style  of  planting,  often  called  "bedding-out,"  in  which  the  effect 
of  color  is  the  only  consideration,  is  of  comparatively  recent  intro- 
duction for  ornamental  purposes.  When  first  introduced  abroad,  it 
acquired  such  popularity  that  it  threatened  to  supersede  the  mixed 
border  altogether,  and  there  were  fears  that  the  old-fashioned  plants, 
not  available  for  this  style  of  garden,  would  be  neglected  and  lost  to 
cultivation  altogether.  There  were  warm  controversies  between  the 
advocates  of  the  new  and  the  old  styles,  each  side  holding  extreme 
views,  but  it  is  now  admitted  that  no  one  style  will  suit  all  localities,,- 
and  the  adoption  of  the  one  or  the  other  is  a  matter  of  individual 
taste  and  of  the  requirements  of  the  place  to  be  ornamented. 

Massing  with  one  kind  of  plant  (A)  is  done  for  two  very  different 
objects.  It  is  a  convenient  method  of  showing  different  varieties,  and 
allowing  them  to  be  examined  and  compared  (a).  In  the  older  gar- 
dens, the  Rosarium  and  Ericetum  were  devoted  to  the  different  roses 
and  heaths,  and  the  fanciers  of  the  present  day  bring  the  varieties  of 
their  favorite  plants  together  to  allow  them  to  be  compared  and 
studied.  Several  exhibitors  presented  excellent  examples  of  this 
kind  of  planting.  Notable  among  these  were  the  fine  beds  of  stand- 
ard roses  by  Chas.  Verdier  fils,  of  Paris,  France,  and  Gabriel  Marc, 
of  Flushing,  New  York.  The  large  collections  of  ordinary  roses  (not 
standards)  will  fall  under  the  same  head.  The  roses  shown  by  Ameri- 
can exhibitors  were  generally  on  their  own  roots,  while  those  from 
Europe  were  mostly  on  Manetti  or  Brier  stocks ;  these  latter  late  in 
the  season  showed  how  unsuited  they  are  to  this  country ;  the  con- 
tinued hot  weather  had  checked  the  growth  of  the  variety,  while  the 
stock  was  forced  with  great  vigor,  and  in  many  cases  quite  over- 
shadowed the  plant  it  was  intended  to  support.  Except  for  the  few 
who  wish  to  produce  fine  blooms  for  exhibition,  and  can  give  the 
,  plants  the  proper  care,  roses  of  this  kind  are  not  to  be  commended 
for  this  country.  The  foreign  exhibitors  of  roses  were  Chas.  Verdier 
fils,  Paris,  France;  F.  La  Charme,  Lyons,  France;  and  Soupert  & 
Netting,  of  Luxembourg. 

The  principal  beds  by  American  exhibitors  were  from  Miller  & 
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Hayes,  Mount  Airy  Nurseries,  Philadelphia,  298  varieties;  Robert 
Buist,  Philadelphia,  125  varieties;  John  Dick,  Philadelphia,  112  vari- 
eties; Robert  Scott,  Philadelphia,  had  a  choice  collection  of  ever- 
blooming  roses.  These  collections  all  contained  representatives  of 
the  various  classes  of  roses,  and  the  fact  that  they  included  the  latest 
European  novelties  gave  evidence  of  the  enterprise  of  the  exhibitors, 

Under  this  head — masses  of  varieties — come  the  different  collec- 
tions of  pelargoniums,  or  geraniums,  as  they  are  popularly,  but  incor- 
rectly, called.  On  account  of  their  succulent  nature  these  are  difficult 
to  transport  for  long  distances,  and  there  were  but  two  exhibits 
from  abroad.  M.  Jean  Sisley,  Lyons,  France,  a  zealous  amateur, 
who  has  enriched  our  collections  with  many  novelties,  especially  in 
cannas  and  pelargoniums,  sent  four  of  his  new  varieties  of  double 
zonale  pelargoniums,  two  specimens  of  each,  and  M.  Allegatiere, 
also  of  Lyons,  a  florist  and  successful  raiser  of  novelties,  sent  four  of 
his  new  doubles.  The  long,  dry  summer  prevented  a  rapid  recovery 
from  the  effects  of  their  long  journey,  and  it  was  only  near  the  close 
of  the  season  that  their  merits  could  be  judged.  Both  collections 
contained  new  and  desirable  shades ;  some  are  remarkably  free 
bloomers,  and  give  promise  of  future  value. 

Peter  Henderson,  of  New  York,  had  an  extensive  collection  of 
pelargoniums  of  various  classes,  in  all  250  varieties,  comprising  the 
most  recent;  these  were  large  specimens,  especially  grown  for  the 
Exhibition,  and,  being  distinctly  labeled,  they  afforded  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  the  study  of  these  plants.  The  exhibitor's  name  and 
address  in  front  of  the  bed,  planted  in  "  golden  feather"  pyrethrum, 
which  contrasted  well  with  the  green  of  the  lawn,  was  a  conspicuous 
feature  and  attracted  much  attention. 

John  Dick,  Helendale  Nurseries,  Philadelphia,  exhibited  a  collec- 
tion of  about  130  varieties  of  the  same,  including  some  very  meri- 
torious novelties,  which  were  seedlings  of  his  own  raising.  Robert 
Scott,  Philadelphia,  had  also  a  meritorious  exhibit.  A.  Hance  &  Son, 
Red  Bank,  New  Jersey,  presented  a  good  collection  of  pelargoniums, 
distinctly  labeled,  including  an  excellent  seedling  of  their  own.  Peter 
Henderson  exhibited  in  one  bed  lOO  named  varieties  of  verbena. 
Charles  Zeller,  Flatbush  (Long  Island),  New  York,  filled  a  bed  with 
select  old  varieties  of  carnation  and  g  new  seedlings  raised  by  him- 
self Louis  F.  Compondu,  New  Brighton  (Staten  Island),  New  York, 
exhibited  19  named  varieties  of  coleus. 

This  manner  of  exhibiting  collections  in  masses  was  adopted  by 
the  few  who  presented  spring  and  other  bulbs.  Notable  among  these 
was   a  collection  of  200   named   tulips,  representing  the  different 
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classes,  by  E.  Verdier,  Paris,  France.  E.  H.  Krelage  &  Son,  Haarlem, 
Holland,  had  fine^  collections  of  named  ranunculus  and  anemone, 
which,  owing  to  untimely  planting  and  the  excessive  heat  of  the 
summer,  failed  to  bloom  satisfactorily.  Henry  A.  Dreer,  of  Phila- 
delphia, had  a  collection  of  named  hyacinths.  Among  the  notable 
exhibits  were  the  large  collections  of  gladioli  by  Charles  Verdier 
and  Eugene  Verdier  Fils  Aine,  both  of  Paris,  France.  Both  collec- 
tions contained  the  best  standard  varieties  and  the  recent  novelties, 
and,  being  distinctly  labeled,  allowed  visitors  to  make  selections. 
Besides  the  beds  here  enumerated,  there  were  ^arts  of  allotments 
occupied  in  a  similar  manner  by  other  exhibitors. 

In  the  next  subdivision  {B),  Massing  flowers  of  one  variety  to 
produce  a  color  effect,  there  were  some  excellent  examples.  This 
manner  of  planting  is  very  effective  and  simple,  and  is  increasing  in 
popularity;  it  admits  of  the  use  of  hardy  herbaceous  perennials,  of 
bulbs,  of  tender  bedding  plants,  and  even  of  annuals.  As  the  bed  is 
to  last  the  whole  summer,  all  plants,  however  desirable  they  may  be 
in  other  places,  are  not  fitted  for  this  use.  The  requisites  in  a  bedding 
plant  are,  a  dwarf  and  compact  habit,  a  free  bloomer,  producing  its 
flowers  well  above  the  foliage,  and  in  long-continued  succession ; 
the  flowers  themselves  having  considerable  firmness  of  texture  and 
endurance.  These  are  all  to  be  considered,  whatever  the  color,  and 
must  be  regarded  in  plants  to  be  used  in  any  style  of  bedding.  Those 
who  follow  the  examples  given  in  European  horticultural  works  and 
journals,  will  be  greatly  disappointed,  as  many  of  the  plants  most 
useful  there  are  quite  worthless  with  us.  The  heats  of  our  summers 
are  so  intense  and  long  continued  that  the  period  of  bloom  with  many 
plants  is  of  very  brief  duration,  and  the  number  that,  with  us,  are 
suited  to  this  style  of  planting  is  limited. 

Among  the  hardy  herbaceous  perennials,  there  are  but  few  which 
remain  sufficiently  long  in  bloom  to  be  satisfactory  bedders,  and  they 
are  unsuited  to  the  production  of  immediate  effect.  There  was  but 
one  bed  of  this  kind  exhibited, — a  large  compartment  at  the  east 
of  Horticultural  Building,  and  near  Lauber's  Restaurant,  filled  with 
Asclepias  tuberosa  by  E.  H.  Krelage  &  Son,  Haarlem,  Holland.  This 
is  a  native  of  the  United  States,  and  is  popularly  known  as  pleurisy- 
root  and  butterfly-weed ;  it  produces  an  abundance  of  brilliant  orange 
flowers,  and,  though  one  of  our  most  showy  indigenous  plants,  the 
bed,  which  should  have  been  very  effective,  was,  through  untimely 
planting  or  other  cause,  a  complete  failure.  Bulbs,  for  the  same 
reason, — ^brief  duration  of  bloom, — are  also  not  well  suited  for  beds 
of  this  kind,  unless  they  can  be  succeeded  by  other  plants  as  soon  as 
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out  of  flower.  A  large  bed  of  500  bulbs  of  Gladiolus  Brenchleyensis, 
also  shown  by  Krelage  &  Son,  was  very  brilliant,  and  afforded  the 
only  example  of  massing  with  bulbs  of  one  kind. 

The  most  suitable  flowers  for  planting  in  masses  are  found  among 
the  tender  greenhouse  exotics,  and  of  these  there  are  none,  for  our 
climate,  equal  to  certain  classes  of  pelargoniums.  By  long  usage  the 
name  geranium  has  become  firmly  attached  to  these  plants,  and  is 
not  likely  to  be  displaced.  The  geraniums,  properly  speaking,  are 
annual  or  perennial  herbs,  while  the  pelargoniums  have  shrubby 
stems,  and  differ  from  them  in  the  structure  of  the  flower.  There 
are  two  sets  of  pelargoniums  used  in  bedding, — one  for  the  effect  of 
their  flowers,  and  the  other  for  that  of  their  variegated  foliage ;  these 
last  will  be  noticed  under  "'  plants  having  ornamental  foliage."  In 
colors,  the  pelargoniums,  within  certain  limits,  present  a  wide  variety. 
From  pure  white,  we  have  the  faintest  blush,  a  great  variety  of  shades 
of  pink,  rose,  and  carmine,  up  to  a  deep  crimson ;  and  through  the 
various  tints  of  salmon  up  to  scarlet,  which  presents  many  degrees  of 
depth  and  tone,  some  with  a  tendency  to  crimson,  some  of  the  shade 
described  as  orange-scarlet,  and  some  of  a  scarlet  not  excelled  in 
intensity  by  any  other  garden-flower.  Besides  the  "  selfs,"  in  which 
the  whole  flower  is  of  one  well-defined  shade,  there  are  light  flowers 
with  darker  eye,  and  dark  ones  with  a  light  centre ;  a  white  eye  in  a 
deep-scarlet  flower  adds  greatly  to  the  lively,  sparkling  effect  of  the 
whole  cluster.  Within  a  i^'N  years  great  progress  has  been  made 
with  double-flowering  pelargoniums.  A  few  scarlet  doubles  were  all 
that  were  known  a  decade  or  two  ago,  but  through  the  labors  of 
Lemoine,  Sisley,  Allegetiere,  and  others,  nearly  all  the  shades  of  the 
singles  are  produced  in  doubles,  even  to  white.  They  are  gener- 
ally not  so  free  flowering  as  the  others,  but  the  flowers  are  much 
more  persistent;  the  petals  of  the  single  pelargoniums  are  exceed- 
ing fugacious,  while  those  of  the  doubles  often  remain  until  they  dry 
and  wither  upon  the  stem. 

A  pelargonium  to  be  suitable  for  bedding  must  comply  with  the 
requirements  already  given  for  bedding  plants  in  general,  on  which 
account  it  is  not  usually  thevarieties  most  prized  as  single  specimens 
that  are  the  most  useful  in  the  mass. 

The  bedding  with  pelargoniums  upon  the  Exhibition  grounds  was 
remarkably  successful,  and  showed  a  happy  selection  of  varieties.  It 
is  seldom  that  plants  are  subjected  to  so  severe  a  test  as  they  were  by 
the  intense  heats  and  long  drouths  of  the  summer  of  1876;  and  the 
wonder  is  not  that  some  beds  failed,  but  that  any  maintained  even  a 
tolerable  appearance.     Portions  of  the  group  of  stars,  at  the  east  side 
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of  the  Horticultural  Building,  and  of  the  oval  beds  beyond  the  walks 
at  each  side  of  the  sunken  parterre  in  front,  were  devoted  to  one 
variety  of  pelargonium.     The  varieties  planted  were  as  follows : 

Asa  Gray. — Double ;  light  salmon. 

Attraction. — Single  ;  deep  scarlet. 

Colonel  Holden. — Single;  dark-purplish  red. 

General  Grant. — Single ;  deep  scarlet. 

Gloire  de  Nancy. — Double ;  carmine. 

Lucius. — Single ;  scarlet. 

Marie  Lemoine. — Double ;  rose. 

Master  Christine. — Single ;  pink. 

The  above  were  used  by  themselves,  while  in  a  few  beds  the  fol- 
lowing were  planted  as  margins  to  beds  of  some  of  them  : 

Conqueror. — Single  ;  scarlet. 

Mile.  Nilsson. — Single ;  rose. 

Maid  of  Kent. — Single ;  magenta. 

The  foregoing,  in  12  large  star-shaped  beds  and  20  long  oval  beds, 
were  planted  by  the  Bureau  of  Horticulture,  and  constituted  the  most 
brilliant  feature  in  the  ornamentation  of  the  grounds;  their  broad 
masses  of  well-defined  color  added  more  to  the  general  effect  than 
more  elaborate  beds,  intended  for  a  closer  view.  Messrs.  Gibson  & 
Bennett,  of  Woodbury,  New  Jersey,  had  a  brilliant  bed  of  the  scarlet 
Attraction,  but  the  majority  of  the  exhibitors  used  their  pelargoniums 
in  designs  with  other  plants. 

Aside  from  the  beds  of  pelargoniums,  there  were  no  striking  effects 
produced  by  flowers  of  one  kind,  and  the  massing  with  annuals, 
except  some  beds  of  petunias,  by  Henry  A.  Dreer,  presented  little 
of  importance. 

In  the  section  B,  Planting  with  two  or  several  kinds  of  flowers, 
there  were  no  satisfactory  examples. 

3.  MASSING  WITH   PLANTS  HAVING   ORNAMENTAL   FOLIAGE. 

In  no  department  of  garden  decoration  has  greater  advance  been 
made  than  in  this.  The  introduction  of  Coleus  Verschaffeltii,  about 
twenty  years  ago,  gave  an  impulse  to  this  style  of  gardening,  and  this 
excellent  species  was  followed  by  other  species  of  this  and  other 
genera  in  rapid  succession,  while  plants  heretofore  considered  only 
as  attractive  greenhouse  ornaments,  were  made  to  do  service  as 
"bedders,"  and  it  is  now  possible  to  have  a  garden  brilliantly  deco- 
rated without  the  use  of  a  single  flower.  While  the  heat  of  our 
summers  prevents  the  use  of  many  flowers  employed  in  the  designs  for 
the  decoration  of  English  gardens,  it  proves  beneficial  to  most  plants 
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of  colored  foliage,  which,  being  from  tropical  or  warm  countries,  attain 
here  a  vigor  of  growth  and  a  brilliancy  of  color  unknown  in  England. 
The  plants  used  are  largely  greenhouse  perennials,  but  some  hardy 
ones  are  employed,  and  an  annual  or  two.  The  colors  are  gray,  yellow, 
crimson,  rose,  claret,  brown,  and  dark  purple,  with  various  inter- 
mediate shades,  together  with  a  number  whose  leaves  are  marked 
by  two  or  more  colors.  The  gray  tints,  or  those  approaching  white, 
present  the  greatest  difficulty.  Some  of  the  pelargoniums  have  their 
leaves  with  a  very  broad  white  margin,  but  these,  and  nearly  all  the 
pelargoniums  with  ornamental  foliage,  do  not  endure  the  sun,  and  are 
rarely  satisfactory.  The  artemisias  and  graphaliums  are  of  straggling 
habit ;  Centaurea  maritima  is  not  of  a  good  color;  C.  gymnocarpa,  which 
is  quite  satisfactory  in  color  and  graceful  in  form,  possesses  the  un- 
fortunate habit  of  suddenly  dying  without  any  perceptible  cause ;  the 
effect  of  some  of  the  finest  beds  upon  the  grounds  was  sadly  marred 
by  the  defection  of  this,  which,  being  usually  upon  the  outer  line  of 
the  beds,  was  often  conspicuously  absent.  The  horned  poppy,  Glau- 
cimn  lutewn,  a  hardy  biennial,  which  has  rather  coarse  foliage,  and  is 
not  so  white  as  some  others,  was,  on  the  whole,  the  most  satisfactory 
plant  of  this  color  upon  the  grounds.  In  yellows,  one  of  the  most 
useful  is  the  "  golden  feather,"  a  variety  of  feverfew,  Pyrethrum  Par- 
thenium  ;  Abutilon  Thompsonii,  though  a  shrub,  may  be  kept  low  by 
clipping,  and  as  its  leaves  are  liberally  mottled  with  yellow,  it  is  an 
effective  plant  in  large  beds.  The  different  species  o{  Alternanthera 
are  compact,  low-growing  plants,  and  afford  the  lightest  shades  of  red; 
some  are  variegated,  and  present  yellow,  brown,  and  rose  in  the  same 
plant.  Achyranthes  Verschaffeltii  and  A.  Lindeni,  and  their  varieties, 
are  carmine,  crimson,  and  blood-red,  and  green  marked  with  yellow. 
Though  the  varieties  of  coleus  are  numerous  and  some  beautifully 
marked,  they  are  very  apt  to  become  self-colored  when  exposed  to 
the  sun ;  they  furnish  crimson,  bronze,  brownish,  and  various  shades 
of  red,  maroon,  and  blackish  purple.  These  plants  with  ornamental 
leaves  are  often  called  by  the  ambiguous  name  of  "  foliage-plants," 
and  it  is  unfortunate  that  we  have  no  good  collective  term  for  such 
popular  subjects.  These  plants  are  used  (A)  in  masses  of  one  kind, 
or  (B)  in  lines,  or  designs  of  different  kinds,  and  both  may  be  men- 
tioned together.  Some  large  circular  beds  of  Coleus  Verschaffeltii,  in 
front  of  the  building,  were  very  successful;  though  the  oldest,  it  is 
still  the  most  useful  coleus;  it  bears  cutting  well, and  its  color,  a  deep 
velvety  maroon,  is  exceedingly  rich.  Some  beds  planted  entirely 
with  "  Queen  Victoria"  and  a  large  star,  at  the  east  of  the  building, 
and  of  Verschaffelt's  coleus,  edged  with  "  Queen  Victoria,"  a  crimson 
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with  yellow  edge,  were  showy.  Some  beds  of  Verschaffelt's  coleus 
margined  with  glaucium,  and  others  with  centaurea,  were  effective 
combinations.  The  most  elaborate  bed  in  which  colored  foliage  only 
was  employed,  was  just  below  the  first  flight  of  steps  west  of  the 
building;  the  design  of  this  was  a  parallelogram,  with  a  scalloped 
margin,  having  within  it  three  circles;  in  this  coleuses,  alternan- 
theras,  eentaureas,  and  golden  feather  were  judiciously  contrasted, 
and  produced  a  brilliant  effect  by  the  use  of  simple  materials. 

,4.  MASSING  WITH  BOTH  FLOWERS   AND  ORNAMENTAL   FOLIAGE. 

In  the  decorative  beds  planted  by  the  Bureau,  as  well  as  those  by 
exhibitors,  both  flowers  and  foliage  were  often  used  in  combination 
with  excellent  results.  In  one  of  the  large  beds  in  the  sunken  or 
French  parterre,  the  Madagascar  periwinkle,  Vinca  rosea,  did  good 
service  in  company  with  alternantheras  and  eentaureas.  The  largest 
and  most  elaborate  bed  upon  the  grounds  was  a  design  in  chain-work 
at  the  end  of  the  parterre  nearest  Belmont  Avenue.  The  chain-lines 
were  planted  in  golden  feather  and  centaurea,  with  Achyranthes 
Lindeni  margins;  the  open 'spaces  of  the  links  were  filled  with  Vinca 
rosea  and  petunias,  with  a  coleus  centre  in  each;  the  chain  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  parallelogram  of  achyranthes,  with,  grass  between  this 
and  the  chain. 

Among  exhibitors,  two  very  conspicuous  beds  were  those  of  Peter 
Henderson,  of  New  York,  and  Thomas  J.  Mackenzie,  of  Philadelphia, 
made  so  by  their  position,  large  size,  and  excellent  planting.  Where 
the  avenue  to  Agricultural  Hall  crossed  the  parterre  by  steps  large 
semicircular  areas  were  left,  the  centres  of  which  were  occupied  by 
these  beds.  Their  size  and  situation  demanded  bold  and  striking 
treatment,  and,  though  planted  independently,  each  was  a  fitting 
companion  to  the  other.  The  form  of  the  beds  was  circular  with  a 
surrounding  margin  of  semicircles. 

Miller  &  Hayes,  Mount  Airy  Nurseries,  had  a  very  large  and  at- 
tractive bed,  in  a  southwesterly  direction  from  the  building.  A  circular 
raised  bed  had  in  its  centre  Aralia  {Fatsid)  papyrifera,  surrounded  by 
cannas,  which  in  turn  were  encircled  by  Pampas  grass,  interspersed 
with  variegated  Arundo  Donax ;  outside  of  this  a  line  of  Achyranthes 
Lindeni^  and  the  whole  edged  with  Centaurea  gymnocarpa.  Beyond 
this  was  a  ring  of  some  golden  coleus,  with  Verschaffelt's  coleus 
on  each  side  of  it.  This  ring  of  coleus,  about  three  feet  wide,  was 
separated  from  the  centre  bed  by  a  strip  of  grass  of  the  same  width. 
This  -introduction  of  a  circle  of  grass  (of  which  this  bed  presented 
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the  only  example  noticed)  is  very  effective,  as  it  heightens  the  colors 
of  the  plants  it  separates  in  a  striking  manner. 

The  beds  of  W.  C.  Wilson,  of  Astoria,  were  noticeable  for  the  in- 
troduction of  Gaura  Lindheimeri,  a  Texan  perennial,  with  small  white 
flowers  upon  long,  slender  stalks,  which  are  so  fine  as  to  be  scarcely 
noticeable,  and  at  a  little  distance  the  flowers  seem  to  be  floating  over 
the  bed,  imparting  to  it  an  air  of  grace  extremely  pleasing. 


5.  SUBTROPICAL   PLANTING. 

This  is  a  convenient  name  for  that  style  of  gardening  which  depends 
upon  the  beauty  of  form  or  striking  and  unusual  character  of  the 
plants  employed;  it  is  by  no  means  restricted  to  the  use  of  subtropical 
plants,  though  these  are,  in  the  main,  from  their  habit  of  growth,  more 
suited  for  the  purpose  than  those  of  northern  countries.  Luxuriant, 
graceful,  bold,  curious,  or  other  well-marked  foliage,  whether  in  herb, 
shrub,  or  tree,  is  available  in  this  style  of  gardening.  A  single  specimen 
standing  isolated  upon  a  lawn,  or  a  well-chosen  group,  allows  the  effect- 
ive decoration  of  small  places  to  be  accomplished  by  very  simple 
means,  or  the  choicest  exotics  may  be  brought  into  the  service.  A 
list  of  the  plants  suited  to  this  manner  of  decoration  would  be  too 
long  to  give  here,  but  a  few  examples  of  inexpensive  plants  will  show 
that,  while  this  style  admits  of  the  use  of  the  most  costly  subjects,  it 
is  far  from  being  restricted  to  them. 

Among  annuals,  the  castor-oil  plant,  Ricinus  communis,  is  a  most 
stately  ornament;  a  single  specimen  in  a  small  lawn  or  grass-plot  is 
always  effective,  and  if  some  of  the  larger  or  brightly-colored  varie- 
ties are  used,  such  as  var.  giganteus  or  var.  sanguineus,  they  will  be 
all  the  more  striking.  Among  the  hardy  plants  may  be  mentioned 
Yucca  filamentosa,  and  Y.  angustifolia,sevtr2i\  Japan  Aralias;  the  reeds, 
Arundo  Donax  (plain  and  variegated),  and  A.  conspicua  and  Phrag- 
mites  communis.  The  Pampas  grass  (needing  protection  at  the  north), 
the  Ravenna  grass  (Erianthus),  and  Eulalia  Japonica,  in  two  forms 
of  variegation,  are  all  effective,  especially  when  in  flower.  Even  trees 
may  be  used,  by  cutting  them  back  every  year,  to  get  a  new  and  vig- 
orous single  shoot  each  spring,  when  the  foliage  will  be  of  wonderful 
size  and  luxuriance.  The  common  ailantus,  the  Kentucky  coffee- 
tree  [Gymnocladus),  and  the  paulownia,  and  others,  may  be  thus  made 
very  effective,  and  the  cut-leaved  form  of  the  common  Sumach  {Rhus 
glabruin),  a  shrub  rather  than  a  tree,  treated  in  this  manner,  is  almost 
as  beautiful  as  a  fern.  Among  tender  plants,  the  roots  of  which  may 
be  preserved  over  winter,  is  the  now  popular  Caladium  esculentum 
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(properly  a  variety  of  Colocasia  antiquormn),  the  enormous  leaves  of 
which  have  suggested  the  name  of  "  elephant's  ear,"  and  the  cannas, 
valuable  for  beauty  of  their  flowers,  as  well  as  for  the  varied  size, 
shape,  and  colors  of  their  foliage.  In  the  class  of  greenhouse  per- 
ennials, the  list  of  available  plants  is  a  long  one, — palms,  bananas, 
dracsenas,  pandanus,  phormiums,  cycads,  and  numerous  others  are 
employed. 

The  Exhibition  grounds  presented  excellent  examples  of  this  style 
of  gardening.  The  collection  of  George  Such,  South  Amboy,  New 
Jersey,  contained  isolated  specimens  of  Musa  Ensete,  and  various 
masses  and  groups  of  the  most  effective  plants.  One  group  con- 
tained a  large  number  of  Cyperus  Papyrus  (the  original  paper-plant), 
which  gave  a  remarkable  effect  of  lightness.  Messrs.  Miller  &  Hayes 
had  an  excellent  group  of  these  plants,  including  many  classed  as 
succulents.  The  collections  of  Henry  A.  Dreer,  Mahlon  Moon  & 
Son,  John  Dick,  and  J.  Lachaume,  of  Havana,  Cuba,  contained  ex- 
cellent examples  of  plants  of  this  class,  as  did  the  exhibit  of  the 
Pacific  Guano  Company.  Messrs.  S.  B.  Parsons  &  Sons,  Flushing 
(Long  Island),  New  York,  exhibited  a  bed  filled  with  the  variegated 
reed,  Arundo  Donax  variegata. 

C.  Succulents. 

Plants  with  very  thick,  fleshy  leaves,  or  with  no  leaves  at  all,  and 
usually  of  slow  growth,  are  classed  under  the  collective  term  "succu- 
lents." They  belong  to  widely-separated  families, — some  are  curious 
and  grotesque,  others  regular  and  symmetrical ;  some  have  green 
foliage,  while  others  are  variously  colored,  and  but  a  few  are  hardy. 
They  are  in  aspect  and  habit  the  most  formal  and  artificial  in  appear- 
ance of  all  garden-plants,  and  while  some  of  the  larger  individuals, 
from  their  size  and  stately  air,  may  be  used  as  isolated  specimens, 
the  humbler  plants  of  the  group  are  used  in  working  out  formal 
designs.  Agaves,  cotyledons  (or  echeverias),  aloes,  cacti,  semper- 
vivums,  rocheas,  sedums,  kleinias,  and  others,  belong  to  this  group. 
As  splitary  specimens,  the  American  aloe,  or  century  plant  (Agave, 
■Americana),  in  its  varieties,  were  shown  by  J.  Lachaume.  George 
Such  had  a  large  number  of  agaves  of  rare  species,  and  numerous 
echeverias  (properly  cotyledons),  some  of  which  were  planted  in  a 
manner  to  show  the  pectiliar  effects  they  are  capable  of  producing. 
Miller  &  Hayes  had  several  beds  composed  entirely  of  plants  of  this 
group,  and  a  large  number  were  exhibited  by  J.  Lachaume,  in  pots 
and  tubs,  around  his  rustic  pavilion. 
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6.  ROCK-WORK. 

In  many  localities  artificial  rock-work  may  be  appropriately  intro- 
duced, but  it  is  entirely  out  of  place  in  a  formal  garden.  Its  first 
requisite  is  that  it  shall  be  natural ;  a  stone-heap  is  not  rock-work ; 
a  pyramid  of  loose  stones  rising  from  a  level  plain  rarely  occurs  in 
nature,  and  unless  the  rocks  can  be  placed  in  such  a  locality,  and  so 
arranged  as  to  appear  like  a  natural  outcrop,  the  work  will  be  arti- 
ficial and  unsatisfactory.  Many  plants  may  be  made  to  grow  upon  a 
rock-work  which  are  naturally  never  found  in  such  situations,  while 
there  are  some  that  naturally  grow  in  such  places,  and  can  only  be 
successfully  cultivated  when  their  roots  can  follow  the  crevices  of 
rocks  ;  hence,  for  the  best  effect,  care  should  be  exercised  in  the  selec- 
tion of  suitable  plants.  One  exhibitor  built  up  a  rock-work  in  a  spot 
entirely  unsuited  to  such  a  purpose, — it  seemed  altogether  out  of  place, 
and  failed  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  elsewhere,  and  with  appropriate 
surroundings,  the  exhibitor  had  done  good  work. 

The  only  commendable  piece  of  artificial  rock-work  on  the  grounds 
was  but  a  mere  bit,  in  front  of  the  Japanese  Bazar.  There  were  but 
three  stones  which  cropped  out  of  the  bank,  and  near  these,  and 
partly  inclined  over  them,  was  a  Retinispora,  not  more  than  three  feet 
high,  but  no  doubt  of  great  age,  and  dwarfed  by  the  skill  of  the 
Japanese  gardeners  to  appear  like  an  old  and  gnarled  tree  in  minia- 
ture. This  was  all  so  unlike  anything  artificial,  but  seemed  so  much 
a  matter  of  course,  that  it  was  not  probably  recognized  by  many  as 
a  choice  bit  of  landscape-gardening,  perfect  in  its  simple  way. 

JAPANESE   GARDENING. 

A  small  inclosure  at  one  end  of  the  Japanese  Bazar  was  laid  out 
as  a  garden,  and  we  are  told  reproduced  one  of  the  small  gardens 
common  in  Japan,  in  both  its  arrangement  and  the  plants  it  contained. 
The  inclosures,  screens,  and  other  fittings  were  of  bamboo  and  other 
materials  peculiar  to  the  country,  and  though  so  small,  contained  an 
aquarium,  or  tank,  for  aquatics,  a  rock-work,  garden-statuary,  and 
vases.  Most  of  the  plants  were  such  as  are  already  known  here, 
and  the  most  striking  objects  it  contained  were  specimens  of  dwarfed 
conifers,  apparently  of  great  age,  but  more  curious  than  elegant. 

A  mixed  exhibit  was  made  by  tbe  Pacific  Guano  Company,  and 
occupied  a  large  space.  Its  primary  object  was  to  make  known  the 
fertilizer,  but  it  contributed  in  its  way  to  the  decoration  of  the  grounds, 
or,  at  least,  gave  variety  to  it.  The  plants  represented  almost  every 
class  in  cultivation,  but  its  chief  interest  centred  in  the  economical 
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and  agricultural  plants.  Large  beds  of  growing  sugar-cane  (the 
true  cane,  Saccharum,  not  Sorghum),  and  of  cotton  in  all  stages,  from 
the  "square''  and  flower  to  the  open  bolls,  allowed  great  numbers  to 
see  them  in  the  growing  state,  while  rice,  broom-corn,  tobacco,  and 
others  of  the  less  common  agricultural  plants,  aided  in  making  up 
what  was  altogether  an  instructive  collection. 

All  the  exhibits  in  the  department  of  decorative  gardening  have  not 
been  enumerated,  it  being  the  intention  to  refer  only  to'  those  which 
illustrated  in  a  conspicuous  manner  some  particular  style  of  gardening. 
While  the  Exhibition  in  this  department,  as  a  whole,  has  met  with 
some  adverse  criticism,  it  has  been  from  those  who  are  not  familiar 
with  gardening,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  some  European  critics,  know 
nothing  of  the  limits  which  our  climate  imposes  upon  the  gardener. 
When  we  consider  that  but  a  small  proportion  of  those  who  should 
have  done  so  contributed  to  the  Exhibition,  that  the  work  was  neces- 
sarily hurried,  that  each  exhibitor  filled  his  allotted  space  without 
reference  to  his  neighbor  exhibitor,  we  can  only  wonder  that  the 
general  result  was  so  satisfactory.  After  the  heat  of  an  almost  unpre- 
cedentedly  hot  summer  had  abated,  and  cooler  nights  allowed  the 
plants  to  recuperate  somewhat,  the  coup  d'ceil  from  the  portico  of 
Horticultural  Hall,  or  preferably  from  its  roof,  was  eminently  brilliant 
and  gratifying.  Aside  from  the  pleasure  afforded  by  the  Exhibition 
in  this  department,  it  was  also  instructive,  and  all  the  more  so  to  the 
public  in  general  because  its  effects  were  produced  with  simple  mate- 
rials, not  beyond  the  reach  of  those  of  moderate  means.  The  careful 
inspection  of  the  different  beds,  and  the  frequent  use  of  the  note-book, 
indicated  that  the  lesson  was  appreciated  by  a  large  number. 


ORNAMENTAL  TREES  AND   SHRUBS. 

BY   WM.  SAUNDERS. 

No  better  ullustration  of  the  advancement  of  taste,  and  its  require- 
ments for  the  decoration  of  lawns,  shrubberies,  and  ornamental  plan- 
tations, could  be  given  than  that  presented  by  the  exhibits  in  the  class 
of  "  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs"  at  the  International  Exhibition. 
These  plants,  selected  as  they  were  from  the  ordinary  salable  stock 
of  commercial  nurseries,  afforded  ample  evidence  of  the  great  variety 
available  for  the  ornamentation  of  suburban  lawns  and  public  and  pri- 
vate parks.  Taking  into  consideration  the  conditions  under  which  they 
had  been  placed,  the  general  healthy  and  vigorous  appearance  of  the 
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plants  was  somewhat  remarkable.  Subjected,  as  the  entire  exhibit 
had  been,  to  a  recent  removal,  and  at  once  exposed  to  a  season  of 
unusual  aridity  that  tried  the  vitality  of  the  natural  vegetation  in  the 
immediate  vicinity,  the  verdant  growths  gave  ample  evidence  of  care- 
ful nursery  treatment  and  judicious  preparation  for  successful  trans- 
planting. This  was  a  marked  feature  of  the  exhibits,  and  one  that, 
in  an  ordinary  inspection,  might  be  overlooked,  but  as  a  factor  of 
commercial  value  it  is  one  of  primary  importance. 

It  is  not  proposed  here  to  enumerate  all  the  plants  comprised  in 
the  Exhibition  as  a  whole,  but  briefly,  and  mainly  as  a  matter  of 
record,  to  notice  the  prevailing  character  of  the  respective  exhibits, 
with  mention  of  some  of  the  most  notable  plants  in  each. 

Collection  of  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  by  Thomas  Mee- 
HAN,  Nurseryman,  Germantown,  Pa. 

The  collection  contributed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Meehan,  of  the  Ger- 
mantown Nurseries,  of  Philadelphia,  embraced  about  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  kinds  of  ligneous  plants, — not  all  of  them  able  to  withstand 
the  severest  winters  of  the  Middle  States,  but,  as  the  exhibitor  ex- 
presses it,  "  hardy  over  the  greater  portion  of  the  United  States." 

The  collection  of  oaks  in  this  exhibit  numbered  about  thirty  kindst 
two- thirds  of  them  being  native  species  and  forms.  As  ornamental 
trees  the  oaks  have  been  singularly  overlooked  by  planters,  seeing 
that  they  possess  in  the  several  species  everything  desirable  in  trees, 
whether  in  regard  to  symmetry  of  growth,  diversity  of  form,  or  beauty 
of  foliage.  The  willow-oak,  Quercus phellos ,  is  of  never-failing  inter- 
est, on  account  of  its  symmetrical  form  and  delicate  willow-like  leaves. 
The  pin-oak,  Quercus  palustris ;  the  shingle-  or  laurel-leaved  oak, 
Quercus  imbricaria  ;  the  scarlet  oak,  Quercus  coccitiea  ;  and  the  red  oak, 
Quercus  rubra,  are  particularly  desirable  as  ornamental  park-trees. 

Among  the  foreign  kinds,  the  purple-,  golden-,  and  fern-leaved  va- 
rieties of  Quercus  Robur -w ere.  noted  as  distinct;  the  upright  variety 
of  this  species  strongly  resembling  in  growth  the  Lombardy  poplar. 
The  maples  are  the  most  popular  trees  with  us  for  ornamental  plant- 
ing, and  not  without  good  reason.  As  a  city  sh^de-tree  the  silver 
maple,  Acer  dasycarpum,  is  not  excelled.  For  park  scenery  the  sugar- 
maple,  Acer  saccharinuin,  and  the  red  maple,  Acer  rubrum,  have  a 
world-wide  reputation  for  beauty  of  growth  and  variety  in  color.  For 
pleasure-grounds,  where  the  largest  class  of  trees  is  not  desirable, 
the  Norway  maple,  Acer  platanoides,  and  the  English  field  maple, 
Acer  campestre,  are  available ;  and  the  lawn  must  be  very  limited  in 
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extent  that  cannot  afford  space  for  a  specimen  of  the  Tartarian  maple, 
Acer  Tartaricum,  or  for  the  striped-bark  maple  or  moose-wood,  Acer 
striatum. 

Hickories  were  fnlly  represented.  As  a  park-tree  the  pig-nut  hick- 
ory, Carya  porcina,  forms  a  noble  specimen.  As  a  source  of  profit 
the  pecan-nut  hickory,  Carya  olivceformis,  is  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  farmers  and  fruit-growers.  The  shell-bark  hickory,  Carya  alba,  is 
better  known.  As  ornamental  trees  they  are  unworthily  neglected ; 
the  genus  is  confined  to  this  continent. 

Of  hawthorns  upwards  of  thirty  named  kinds  were  noted ;  the 
evergreen  species,  Cratcegus  Pyracantha,  is  a  valued  ornamental  plant, 
and  when  covered  with  masses  of  scarlet  fruit  is  specially  attractive. 
The  fragrance  of  hawthorn-blossoms  is  proverbial. 

The  silver-bell  plant,  Halesia  tetraptera,  forms  a  handsome  lawn 
ornament ;  it  was  here  associated  with  Halesia  diptera,  a  plant  rarely 
found  in  collections. 

Many  hundreds  of  shrubbery-plants  were  here  brought  together 
of  such  genera  as  Spirea,  Cornus,  Cerasus,  Euonymus,  Hibiscus,  Ligusr 
trum,  Magnolia,  Sambucus,  Viburnum,  Weigelia,  Syringa,  Ribes,  Pyrus, 
Deutzia,  etc.,  among  deciduous  plants,  and  among  evergreens,  new 
and  old,  Abies,  Juniperus,  Cupressus,  Taxus,  Thuja,  Biota,  Buxus, 
Kalmia,  and  Yucca. 

An  analysis  of  this  exhibit  revealed  a  considerable  number  of  re- 
cently-introduced plants,  and,  what  is  of  greater  merit,  a  large  assort- 
ment of  native  species  that  are  rarely  to  be  met  in  cultivation.  Among 
the  latter  may  be  noted  the  leather-wood,  Dirca  palustris  ;  the  button- 
bush,  Cephalanthus  occidentalis ;  the  papaw,  Anona  triloba ;  the  fra- 
grant fern-leaved  Comptonia  asplenifolia ;  the  flowering  dogwood, 
Cornus  florida ;  Franklin's  tree,  Gordonia  pubescens ;  the  Carolina 
jasmine,  Gelseminum  nitidum  ;  the  witch-hazel,  Hamamelis  virginica  ; 
the  American  holly,  Ilex  opaca ;  the  wax-myrtle,  Myrica  cerifera  ; 
the  white  flowering  Itea  virginica ;  the  iron-wood,  Ostrya  virginica ; 
the  ^\z.gq,&x-h\i^\i,  Andromeda  mariana ;  the  ^ww^-heixry ,  Amelanchier 
botryapium;  the  sweet-smelling  Clethra  alnifolia  ;  the  ink-berry,  Prinos 
glaber ;  and  the  camellia-flowered  Stuartia  pentagynia. 

Among  recently-introduced  plants,  a  large  number  were  from  Ja- 
pan. Of  those  worthy  of  special  notice  are  the  ornamental  varieties 
of  apples,  of  which  Pyrus  "  Ring-go"  is  a  type ;  also  the  curious  yel- 
low-flowered variety  of  the  Siberian  crab ;  Fraxinus  Theophrasti,  an 
ash  with  very  rich  glaucous  foliage ;  Idesia  polycarpa ;  '  Juglans 
mandschurica ;  Ligustrum  Stauntoni ;  Pterocarya  sinensis  ;  the  scarlet- 
flowering  locust,  Robinia  Decaisneana  ;  Rhodotypus  Kerrioides  ;  Alnus, 
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■firina  ;  Aralia  canescens  ;  Cerasus  coiimta  ;  Desntodium  racemosum  ; 
Lespedeza  macrocarpa;  Ceanothus  Delilianus ;  Corylopsis  spicata,  and 
Salix  Salamoni. 

The  hardy  climbing-plants,  or  vines,  as  they  are  popularly  termed, 
were  also  well  represented  in  this  collection.  Foremost  among  these 
is  the  well-known  Virginia  creeper,  or  American  ivy,  Ampelopsis  vir- 
ginica,  that  enlivens  the  landscape  with  its  rich  autumn  colors.  Less 
known  but  equally  beautiful  in  its  growth  is  the  Japan  species,  Ampe- 
lopsis Veitchii,  or  more  strictly,  Ampelopsis  tricuspidata ;  this  delicate- 
foliaged  creeper  clings  tenaciously  to  walls,  requiring  no  helping 
support,  as  its  tendrils  clasp  the  slightest  inequality  or  projection; 
its  foliage  lacks  the  autumn  brilliancy  of  the  American  species. 

The  climbing  staff-tree,  Celustrus  scandens,  is  a  native  plant  of 
much  ornamental  merit ;  the  trumpet-vine,  Bignonia  radicans,  is 
popular  everywhere.  The  evergreen  species,  Bignonia  capreolata,  is 
less  frequently  seen,  although  more  graceful  in  growth  and  not  less 
so  in  the  beauty  of  its  blossoms.  The  Clematis  was  here  represented 
in  its  almost  protean  diversity  of  forms. 

.  The  skill  of  the  hybridist  has  of  recent  years  been  exemplified  in 
this  genus  to  an  extent  and  with  a  degree  of  success  rarely  equaled. 

The  modest  virgin's  bower.  Clematis  vitalba,  is  eclipsed  by  the  gay 
flowering  Clematis  Jackmani  and  scores  of  others  of  marked  beauty 
and  equally  floriferous.  Although  not  new  to  American  gardens,  the 
Akebia  quinata,  from  Japan,  is  but  little  known ;  its  rather  obscure, 
curiously-formed  flowers  are  very  fragrant.  From  the  same  country 
we  have  the  fine  evergreen  honeysuckle,  Lonicera  yaponica  Halliana, 
which  never  seems  out  of  place,  no  matter  where  it  is  planted.  Loni- 
cera aurea  reticulata  has  veins  of  white  running  through  its  green 
leaves  like  net-work,  and  is  all  the  more  valuable,  since  there  are  but 
few  variegated,  hardy  climbing-plants  in  cultivation. 

In  Wistarias,  new  and  old,  this  collection  was  complete. 

Collection  of  Conifers  deposited  by  Hoopes  Bros.  &  Thomas, 

West  Chester,  Pa. 

The  exhibitors  of  this  collection  brought  together  the  largest  num- 
ber of  coniferous  plants  that  has  hitherto  been  placed  in  one  group. 

The  formation  of  Pinetums,  or  collections  of  coniferous  plants,  has 
long  been  a  favorite  specialty  of  arboricultural  connoisseurs,  and  in 
the  decoration  of  pleasure-grounds,  evergreen-trees,  when  judiciously 
placed  and  skillfully  arranged,  impart  a  richness  of  effect  and  com- 
pleteness of  finish  which  cannot  be  obtained  from  any  other  class  of 
hardy  plants. 
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In  enumerating  the  species  and  varieties  in  this  exhibit,  we  find  of 
Abies  ifi  distinct  kinds,  ol  Pinus  41,  oi  Picea  22,  of  Thuja  32,  oi  Biota 
II,  of  Retinospora  25,  of  Taxus  ig,  of  yuniperus  43,  and  of  Ctipressus 
18,  in  these  respective  suh-families,  and  all  the.  others  are  compara- 
tively as  fully,  represented. 

As  a  "  general  utility"  tree,  the  Norway  spruce,  Abies  excelsa,  has 
the  highest  reputation  among  conifers.  It  is  probable  that  in  the 
future  it  will  have  to  share  this  honor  with  Nordmann's  fir,  Abies 
Nordmanniana,  a  handsome  tree  of  vigorous,  growth,  with  massive 
foliage  of  fine  color.  The  hemlock  spruce,  Abies  Canadensis,  is  still 
unsurpassed  for  graceful  beauty,  although,  when  growing  in  a  con- 
genial climate,  the  Deodar  cedar,  Cedrus  Deodara,  may  claim  to  be 
its  peer.  ,  Several  new  forms  of  the  hemlock  spruce  were  specially 
noted  in  regard  to  their  adaptability  for  massive  grouping  in  shrub- 
beries and  marginal  plantation?,  such  as  Abies  Canadensis  inverta, 
Abies  Canadensis  nana  nigra,  Abies  Canadensis  hemisphcerica,  Abies 
Canadensis  microphylla,  Abies  Canadensis  Shotwelliana,  Abies  Cana' 
densis  pendula,  and  Abies  Canadensis  ^argentii.  These  low-growing 
forms  are  particularly  well  adapted  for  the  decoration  of  grounds  of 
limited  extent,  as  also  are  the  following :  Abies  alba,  Abies  nigra 
pumila,  Abies  microsperma,  and  many  varieties  of  Abies,  excelsa. 

The  pines  of  Japan  were  represented  by  Pinus  densiftora,  Pinus 
Pungeana,  Pinus  Koraiensis,  Pinus  Massoniana,  and  Pinus  parviflora. 
•  In  connection  with  these  were  to  be  seen  the  unrivaled  pines  of 
our  western  coast, — Pinus  contorta,  Pinus  Jeffreyii,  Pinus  Cotdteri, 
Pinus  Sabiniana,  Pinus  edulis,  Pinus  Latnbertiana,  Pinus  Monticola, 
and  others. 

"W^zPicea  Abies  section  contained  some  of  the  finest  evergreen-trees 
for  ornamental  effect  and  individual  beauty  of  form.  Picea  {Abies) 
■Nordmanniana  has  already  been  mentioned.  The  lovely  silver  fir, 
Picea  (A)  amabilis,  Picea  [A)  Cephalonica,  Picea  (^.)  Cilicica,  Picea  (J.) 
Webbiana,  Picea  {A.)  grandis,  and  Picea  {A.)pinsapo  were  accompanied 
with  others  of  equal  merit.  Fine  landscape  effects  may  be  produced 
by  our  northern  species  Pic,ea  {A)  balsamea,  when  placed  in  groups 
where  the  dense,  dark-colored  tops  will  rise  prominent  above  sur- 
rounding lighter-colored  masses  of  foliage.  Fine  "  bits"  of  scenery 
maybe  produced  by  carefully-studied  arrangement  of  variously-tinted 
foliage,  a  practice  more  thoroughly  appreciated  by  landscape-painters 
than  it  is  by  landscape-gardeners. 

The  genus  Retinospora,  from  Japan,  is  of  recent  introduction,  and 
most  of  the  species  are  decided  acquisitions  to  our  hardy  evergreens^ 
being  very  dissimilar  in. form  and  color,  and  of  neat,  attractive  growth. 
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This  collection  included  several  that  were  entirely  new,  such  as  Reti- 
nospora  Hoggi  pendula  ;  Retinospora  elegantissima,  with  yellow-tinted 
foliage ;  Retinospora  cristata,  with  curiously-tufted  branches,  and  of 
a  golden-yellow  hue ;  the  exceedingly  ornamental  dwarf  Retinospora 
pygmcea  is  one  of  the  very  latest  additions  to  the  group. 

Several  new  forms  oi  Retinospora  Jilifera  appeared,  one  very  beauti- 
fully marked  with  golden  branches,  and  another  with  slender,  grace- 
ful shoots,  marked  gracilis;  various  new  forms  of  the  older  Retinospora 
obtusa  were  also  noted. 

The  American  arbor  vitae,  Thuja  occidentalis ,  is  one  of  our  best- 
known  evergreens,  and  has  been  more  extensively  planted  than  any 
other  kind ;  but  so  many  fine  varieties  have  been  brought  into  notice 
that  the  species  is  almost  overlooked.  Many  fine  varieties  have  been 
obtained,  furnishing  plants  of  all  sizes,  shapes,  and  colors;  among  the 
latter  the  golden  tinge  predominates,  a  variegation  that  maintains  its 
integrity  under  the  summer  sun  very  much  better  than  does  the  sil^ 
very  tinge.  Among  the  newer  introductions  mention  may  be  made 
of  the  varieties  marked  Doii,  rotundata,  nana  elegans,  Buchananii, 
lutea,  pumila,  compacta,  Hackerii,  cristata,  vervaineana,  Brinckerhoffi, 
globosa,  and  ericoides.  The  whole  class  is  invaluable,  hardy,  easily 
grown,  and  of  such  varied  forms  that  selections  can  be  made  for  any 
conceivable  purpose  where  such  plants  can  be  used.  Thuja  Stan- 
dishii  is  conspicuous  for  its  heavy,  robust  appearance.  Thuja  gigantea^ 
from  the  Pacific  coast,  gave  foreign  botanists  an  opportunity  to  satisfy 
themselves  that  it  is  not  Libocedrus  decurrens,  which  they  seem  slow 
to  recognize.  The  latter-named  plant  is  one  of  our  most  beautiful 
evergreens,  somewhat  more  hardy  than  Thuja  gigantea,  which  is  far 
from  being  satisfactory  in  that  desirable  quality. 

Among  conifers  of  rare  interest,  the  umbrella  pine  of  Japan,  Sciado- 
pitys  verticillata,  takes  a  foremost  place.  The  Torreyas,  a  genus  closely 
allied  to  the  yews,  the  known  species  being  about  equally  divided 
between  America  and  Japan ;  the  beautiful  and  oddly-variegated 
form  of  Pinus  Massoviana ;  the  short-leaved  Japan  yew,  Taxus  ad- 
pressa,  a  fine,  hardy,  spreading  plant ;  Cunninghamia  sinensis,  in  ap- 
pearance resembling  an  Araucaria,  but  more  robust  in  constitution 
than  that  beautiful  genus,  are  a  few  of  the  many  that  might,  with 
equal  propriety,  be  specially  mentioned. 

In  the  several  collections  under  Cupressus,  jfuniperus,  and  Biota 
were  embraced  a  very  complete  exhibit  of  these  respective  families. 
Indeed,  the  entire  exhibit  was  of  marked  merit  in  regard  to  nomen- 
clature, beauty  of  growth,  and  extent. 

A  collection  of  forty  kinds  of  ivies,  Hedera,  was  contributed  by  the 
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same  firm.  These  were  well-grown  plants,  neatly  trained  and  ar- 
ranged, and  comprised  all  the  novelties  and  best-marked  varieties  of 
this  popular  genus  that  are  now  being  largely  used  for  decorative 
purposes,  in  hanging-vases  and  conservatory  ornaments. 

Collection  of  Hardy  Ornamental  Trees  and  Plants  exhibited 
BY  A.  Hance  &  Son,  Nurserymen  and  Florists,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 

This  collection  was  exhibited  in  the  class  "  New  Plants,"  but  con- 
tained a  few  kinds  to  which  this  distinction  was  not  strictly  applicable. 
The  display  gave  evidence  of  careful  selection,  and  was  rich  in  rare 
novelties,  all  neatly  arranged,  and  distinctly  named  on  conspicuous 
labels. 

In  variegated  forms  this  exhibit  was  specially  interesting,  the  most 
notable  being  a  variegated  paper-mulberry,  Broussonetia  papyrifera,  the 
leaves  showing  large,  distinct  blotches  of  white  variegation ;  this 
promises  to  be  a  valuable  addition  to  our  hardy  ornamental  trees,  and 
will  add  a  new  feature  in  landscape  scenery,  if  the  variegation  proves 
constant. 

The  variegated  Mahaleb  cherry,  Cerasus  Mahaleb,  is  also  a  valuable 
acquisition ;  this  forms  a  medium-sized  tree  of  dense  symmetrical 
habit,  producing  highly-fragrant  blossoms  in  early  summer. 

A  new  variegated-leaved  peach ;  the  variegated  form  of  the  Cor- 
nelian cherry,  Cornus  mascula  ;  and  the  variegated  Ginkgo,  Salisburia 
adiantifolia,  were  also  noted. 

Purple-leaved  plants  were  exemplified  in  the  purple  birch,  Betula 
dba  purpurea,  and  the  purple-leaved  peach. 

Cut-leaved  plants  were  represented  by  a  few  of  the  most  distinct 
of  these  forms.  Wier's  cut-leaved  silver  maple,  a  comparatively  new 
introduction,  is  a  decided  acquisition  in  ornamental  trees  ;  the  leaves 
are  uniformly  and  delicately  divided  at  their  edges,  and  the  branches 
assume  a  graceful  pendulous  position;  the  growth  of  the  plant  is 
vigorous  and  massive,  with  great  promise  of  beauty  as  the  tree  in- 
creases in  height. 

The  cut-leaved  alders  are  rapid-growing  trees,  very  symmetrical  in 
form,  and  are  not  excelled  for  planting  in  well-kept,  trim  lawns ;  with 
these  were  associated  good  illustrative  specimens  of  the  cut-leaved 
Ginkgo,  the  cut-leaved  birch,  and  the  cut-leaved  linden,  Tilia  Europcea 
laciniata,  also  a  plant  of  the  cut-leaved  sumach,  probably  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  hardy  plants  of  this  peculiar  form  of  leaf,  its  numerous 
leaves  being  so  minutely  divided  as  to  convey  the  impression  that 
they  belong  to  some  species  of  fern ;  an  admirable  plant  for  select 
shrubbery  borders  or  groups. 
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Of  pendulous  or  weeping  trees,  a  variety  of  the  peach  was  con- 
spicuous for  the  delicacy  of  the  branches,  and  their  exceedingly 
pendent  growth,  seemingly  quite  superior  to  older  pendulous  varieties 
of  this  species  ;  it  was  marked  "Hance's  new  weeping  peach."  Betula 
alba  pendula  Youngii,  Young's  weeping  birch  ;  a  pendulous  form  of 
the  cypress,  Taxodium  distichum,  and  several  weeping  elms,  were 
characteristic  of  this  always  attractive  form  in  trees. 

This  collection  was  further  enriched  by  a  few  of  the  best  distinct 
shrubs,  such  as  the  double-flowered  Deutzia  crenata;  Deutzia  Fortunii; 
the  double-flowered  crimson  currant,  Ribes  s  anguine  a  ;  Spircea  Thun- 
bergii ;  Daphne  Gwenka,  which  produces  a  profusion  of  bluish  flowers 
in  early  spring;  several  fine  Diervillas ;  a  variegated-leaved  privet; 
various  choice  Hibiscus  and  Hydrangeas,  and  double-flowering  plums 
and  cherries. 

A  few  choice  coniferous  plants  also  graced  this  collection,  in  which 
none  but  the  best  of  the  class  were  admitted. 

Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs  from  Mahlon  Moon  &  Son,  Mor- 
risville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

This  exhibit  embraced  an  extensive  and  varied  collection  of  the 
most  noted  species  and  varieties,  some  of  such  sizes  as  are  best  fitted 
for  transportation  by  mail  to  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  a  larger 
proportion  of  those  fitted  for  immediate  effective  planting. 

The  conifers  selected  for  this  latter  purpose  consisted  of  good  plants 
of  Abies,  Thujas,  Biotas,  junipers,  pines,  and  Retinosporas ,  all  of 
which  were  largely  represented,  and  their  healthy  growth  gave  ample 
evidence  of  careful  preparation  to  sustain  the  claim  of  immediate 
decorative  effect. 

In  the  section  of  climbing  plants,  the  genus  Clematis  ^nas,  represented 
by  forty  named  species  and  varieties,  including  many  of  the  new  and 
still  rare  hybrids  of  recent  origin,  famed  for  the  great  profusion  and 
variety  of  their  flowers,  which  are  produced  for  months  at  a  time. 

Taking  the  list  of  shrubs  in  this  collection,  we  find  several  native 
plants  worthy  of  notice,  among  which  the  oak-leaved  hydrangea, 
Hydrangea  quercifolia,  and  Kalm's  St.  John's  wort,  Hypericum  Kalmi- 
anum,  may  be  specially  mentioned  as  native  plants  of  high  ornamental 
qualities. 

The  arrangement  of  this  collection  produced  a  pleasing  effect,  which 
was  enhanced  by  the  introduction  of  Gladioli  and  other  summer- 
flowering  bulbs  and  plants,  adding  to  the  attraction  of  the  exhibit 
without  detracting  from  the  beauty  of  the  fine  specimens  of  conifers 
of  which  it  was  largely  composed. 
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Collection  of  Select  Ornamental  Plants,  by  Robert  Buist, 
'HvRS^KyuKH,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

This  collection  was  placed  for  "  quality  rather  than  quantity,"  an 
expression  fully  borne  out  by  the  character  of  the  plants,  which  were 
selected  for  their  ornamental  beauty,  and  gave  evidence  of  good 
culture. 

Among  the  conifers  were  specimens  of  Abies  Gregori,  Abies  Alcoc- 
quiana,  and  Abies  compacta  ;  Juniperus  Japonica  variegata  alba,  Ju- 
niperus  oblonga  pendula,  and  Juniperus  ericoides  ;  Picea  cephalonica,  and 
Hcea  Nordmanniana ;  several  varieties  of  the  yew,  Taxus  baccata ;  a 
selection  of  the  best  and  most  distinct  (for  their  ornamental  qualities) 
Retinosporas ;  Thujas,  aurea,  vervaineana,  flagelliformis,  and  striata ; 
the  Lebanon  and  Deodar  cedars,  and  equally  good  selections  of  Libo- 
cedrus,  Cephaloiaxus,  Ilex,  Araucaria,  and  Thujopsis.  Other  evergreen 
species  of  merit  were  Magnolia  grandiflora,  Aucuba  Japonica,  Buxus, 
Eurya  latifolia  variegata,  the  variegated  holly-leaved  Osmanthus,  the 
Ligustrum  coriaceum,  recently  introduced  from  Japan,  and  various 
Yuccas  from  the  Pacific  coast. 

This  exhibit  was  further  enriched  by  numerous  specimens  of  se- 
lected herbaceous  plants,  including  Veronica  Japonica,  with  its  con- 
spicuous spikes  of  blue  flowers,  many  superior  varieties  of  the  herba- 
ceous phlox,  the  white  panicle-flowering  hydrangea,  and  several 
species  of  ornamental  grasses. 

Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs  from  S.  B.  Parsons  &  Sons,  Kis- 
'  SENA  Nurseries,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

The  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  in  this  collection  embraced  many 
new  plants  not  yet  in  general  cultivation,  and  some  few  perhaps  not 
to  be  found  in  any  other  collection.  This  is  specially  applicable  to  the 
groups  from  Japan. 

Foremost  among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  unique  display  of 
Japan  maples,  of  which  there  are  several  species  and  many  varieties. 
They  are  all  hardy  and  very  ornamental,  some  of  them  exquisitely 
neat  and  attractive  in  delicacy  of  foliage  and  tints  of  coloring;  in  this 
latter  respect  they  are  quite  equal  in  beauty  to  the  fall  colorings  of 
our  native  species  ;  but  their  beauty  is  not  confined  to  autumn  tints ; 
in  some  the  early  foliage  is  highly  colored,  and  the  variously-formed 
leaves,  fern-like  in  appearance,  assume  a  diversity  of  colors  at  differ- 
ent periods  of  growth.  For  the  embellishment  of  the  best-kept  lawns 
these  maples  are  unsurpassed  by  any  other  class  of  deciduous  trees. 
Possibly  a  few  of  them  may  assume  large  proportions  as  to  height 
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and  spread  of  branches,  but  the  species  Acer  polymorphmn  and  its 
varieties,  atropurpureum,  palmatum,  septemlobum,  and  pinnatifidum, 
are  of  small  size  compared  with  most  of  our  American  species. 
Their  beauty  and  availability  are  enhanced  by  their  compact,  symmet- 
rical form,  and  their  popularity  will  increase  as  they  become  better 
known. 

In  addition  to  those  above  named,  about  twenty  distinct  kinds  were 
noted,  some  as  yet  undescribed,  but  all  possessing  interesting  pecu- 
liarities in  forms  and  colors  of  plant  and  foliage. 

The  maple  family  was  otherwise  largely  represented  in  this  exhibit. 
Among  these,  Acer  colchicum  rubrum  noveum  and  Acer  platanoides 
Sckzvedlerii  are  recent  introductions,  having  red  and  bronze  foliage 
during  their  early  summer  growth.  The  silver  and  golden  variegated 
forms  of  the  ash-leaved  maple,  Acer  negundo,  are  beautiful  when  in 
perfection  of  growth  and  coloring. 

The  eagle-claw  maple,  Acer  platanoides  laciniata,  is  one  of  the  most 
satisfactory  of  cut-leaved  plants.  The  golden,  the  silver,  and  the  pur- 
ple varieties  of  Acer  pseudo-platanus  are  highly-approved  ornamental 
trees. 

A  cut-leaved  horse-chestnut,  ^sculus  hippocastanmn  laciniata,  with 
foliage  appearing  as  if  cut  into  shreds,  was  singularly  curious.  In 
a  moist,  loamy  soil,  such  as  the  horse-chestnut  requires  for  vigorous 
health,  this  plant  must  have  the  appearance  of  a  gigantic  maiden-hair 
fern. 

Of  all  known  fine-foliaged  hardy  trees,  there  are  but  few  equal  in 
beauty  to  the  fern-leaved  beech,  Fagus  sylvatica  asplenifolia  ;  its  dense 
symmetrical  growth,  and  slender,  willow-shaped  leaves,  fit  it  for  the 
choice  of  situation  on  a  lawn.  The  cut-leaved  beech  is  one  of  the 
best  of  its  class.  In  addition  to  these,  the  crisped,  or  curled-leaved, 
the  weeping,  with  branches  fairly  hugging  the  stem  in  their  pendu- 
lous proclivities,  and  the  purple  beeches,  were  seen  in  this  collection. 

A  collection  of  ten  ashes  included  several  varieties  of  the  European 
ash,  Fraxinus  excelsa,  with  variously  colored  and  shaped  leaves ;  sev- 
eral weeping  varieties  were  also  noted ;  the  golden-barked,  the  mot- 
tled or  aucuba-leaved,  the  willow-  and  the  walnut-leaved  are  all  inter- 
■esting  in  their  way,  but  are  not  permanently  healthy  in  this  climate. 

The  gem  of  the  ashes  appeared  to  be  the  Fraxinus  yaponica  varie- 
gata,  of  which  much  may  be  expected  in  the  way  of  ornamental 
foliage. 

Of  the  oak  family  about  a  dozen  kinds  were  presented,  consisting 
mainly  of  varieties  of  the  English  oak,  Quercus  pedunculata,  such  as 
Concordia,  a  golden-leaved  sort,  argentea  and  tricolor  variegata,  both 
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very  distinct,  and  retaining  the  white  variegation  until  late  in  sum- 
mer; atropurpiireus,  similar  to  the  purple  beech,  but  not  so  highly 
colored ;  also  the  cut-leaved,  the  upright,  and  the  weeping  forms  of 
the  species. 

Two  rare  specimens  were  noted  in  this  collection,  Quercus  Daimio, 
from  Japan,  one  of  the  largest-leaved  oaks  in  cultivation,  and  Quercus 
pannonica,  a  species  unexcelled  in  beauty  by  any  other  oak.  Until 
quite  lately  its  origin  and  history  have  been  matters  of  dispute.  It  is 
now  determined  to  be  the  Hungarian  oak,  Quercus  conferta. 

Of  elms,  the  selection  consisted  of  various  forms  of  Ulmus  montana 
and  Ulmus  campestris,  such  as  the  purple-leaved,  several  pendulous 
sorts,  and  the  fern-leaved,  a  delicate-growing  but  distinct  kind ;  also 
the  Siberian  elm,  regarding  which  it  may  be  remarked  that  it  forms 
one  of  the  finest  park-trees  of  the  species. 

In  a  bed  devoted  exclusively  to  Japanese  plants  many  things  of  rare 
interest  were  to  be  seen.  A  small,  rounded  tuft  of  Spircea  with  crisped 
leaves  seemed  never  to  be  done  blooming.  A  whitish  variegated- 
leaved  Japan  dogwood,  well  colored  and  bright,  is  a  recent  acquisition. 
Magnolia  Halleana,  also  new,  is  the  earliest  of  all  spring-flowering 
magnolias,  with  pure  white  flowers  of  delightful  odor.  Still  further 
to  extend  the  flowering  season  of  this  family,  another  new  species, 
marked  No.  3,  bears  large  cream-colored  flowers  late  in  June,  also 
strongly  fragrant.  Associated  with  these  were  fine  plants  of  the  re- 
markably variegated  form  of  Pinus  Massoniana ;  a  blotch-leaved  Vi- 
burnum plicatum ;  Stuartia  Japonica  variegata,  finely  marked ;  the 
date-plum,  Diospyras  Kaki.  Small  plants  of  several  new  Retinosporas 
formed  a  neat  edging  to  this  bed;  R.filifera  aurea,  R.  lycopodioidcs, 
and  R.filicoides  aurea,  were  among  those  noted;  the  latter  looked  as 
if  it  had  been  frosted  over  with  gold  and  silver ;  one  of  the  finest  of 
this  genus. 

A  new  weeping  willow,  Salix  jfaponica  pendula ;  Dendropanax 
faponica,  a  recent  introduction ;  a  new  variegated  oak ;  the  myrtle- 
leaved  olive,  Eleagnus  longipes,  with  broad,  shining  leaves ;  several 
new  privets,  and  many  other  plants  too  numerous  for  mention  here, 
formed  a  group  of  very  interesting  novelties. 

The  conifers  in  this  exhibit  comprised  a  selection  of  the  best  of 
each  family. 

Of  the  Abies  were  placed  a  large  number  of  the  best  varieties  of 
Ahes  canadensis  and  Abies  excclsa  ;  good  examples  of  Abies  morinda, 
Abies  Menziesii,  Abies  orientalis,  Abies  polita,  and  Abies  Englemannii, 
the  latter  yet  scarce  in  cultivation.  There  were  upwards  of  thirty 
Species  of  Pinus  and  Picea,  many  of  the  plants  being  large  and  effect- 
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ive,  showing  their  general  habit  and  peculiarities  of  growth.  Promi- 
nent in  this  regard  was  a  plant  o{  Picea pectinata pendula,  the  branches 
drooping  in  a  graceful,  characteristic  manner;  Picea  Parsoniana,  with 
fine  colored  foliage,  and  neatly-grown  plants  of  the  Piceas, — cepha-r 
lonica,  cilicia,  firma,  and  N ordmanniana. 

In  the  families  of  yuniperus,  Cupressus,  Biota,  Thuja,  Taxus,  and 
Retinospora  a  very  full  and  complete  representation  was  exhibited. 

A  seedling  variety  of  the  deciduous  cypress,  Taxodium  distichum, 
was  conspicuous  for  its  decided  pendulous  branches,  and  promises 
to  be  a  valuable  ornamental  plant. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  this  exhibit  was  the  great  display  of 
hardy  hybrid  rhododendrons  and  azaleas.  The  term  "  hardy"  as  ap- 
plied to  these  plants  is  very  significant.  The  genus  is  widely  diffused 
over  the  world,  extending  from  the  arctic  to  the  torrid  zones,  and  the 
process  of  hybridizing  having  been  extensively  practiced  between 
species  of  this  genus,  the  result  has  been  that  many  of  the  hybrid 
plants,  while  partaking  largely  of  the  fine-colored  and  beautifully- 
marked  flowers  of  the  tropical  and  semi-tropical  species,  have  equally 
inherited  their  inability  to  resist  the  severe  frosts  of  northern  climates. 

Only  such  varieties  as  have  proved  perfectly  hardy  and  satisfactory 
for  a  series  of  years  were  included  in  this  collection,  so  that  they  form 
a  safe  guide  to  those  who  may  desire  a  selection  to  adorn  their 
homes  with  these  admirable  evergreens,  and  it  may  be  reasonable  to 
expect  that  the  facilities  thus  presented  for  procuring  correct  informa- 
tion as  to  the  best  hardy  sorts  will  result  in  the  extensive  introduc- 
tion of  rhododendron  groups  in  our  public  parks  as  well  as.  in  private 
gardens  and  grounds. 

Some  of  the  finest-colored  flowers  were  produced  on  plants  that 
originated  from  seed  in  the  nurseries. of  the  exhibitors.  Of  these,  the 
varieties  marked  Abraham  Lincoln  and  General  Grant  seem  to  have 
attained  a  high  point  of  combined  hardiness  of  plant  with  great 
beauty  of  flowers  ;  this  series  of  seedlings  contained  many  others  of 
merit,  particularly  the  kinds  named  Flushing,  Aurora,  Doctor  Torrey, 
Gloriosum,  Lowell,  Osceola,  Pocahontas,  and  roseum  luteum. 

The  fine  display  of  hardy  azaleas  was  scarcely  less  attractive. 
These  highly-improved  varieties  of  our  woodland  natives  bloomed  in 
wonderful  profusion,  in  masses  of  orange  and  yellow  and  scarlet 
flowers ;  so  many  fine  varieties  have  seldom  been  seen  before  in  one 
group,  and  never  by  so  many  eyes  that  looked  for  the  first  time  upon 
an  azalea.  As  in  the  case  of  the  rhododendron,  this  display  will 
direct  public  attention  to  this  improved  class  of  hardy-flowering 
shrubs,  and  our  parks  and  pleasure-grounds  will  speedily  be  profusely 
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adorned  with  these  gay  flowers  of  early  summer.  But  great  care 
should  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of  varieties,  as  they  also  derive 
some  of  their  brilliant  colors  from  intermixture  with  tender  species. 

Collection  of  Ornamental  Plants,  by  Miller  &  Hayes,  Nur- 
serymen, Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

This  exhibit  was  placed  for  the  twofold  purpose  of  displaying  a 
collection  of  the  best  plants  for  the  decoration  of  medium-sized  lawns, 
such  as  prevail  in  Suburban  localities,  and  methods  of  arrangement 
conducive  to  the  development  of  landscape-gardening  effects,  both 
of  which  were  very  successfully  accomplished. 

In  the  selection  of  plants  much  care  had  evidently  been  taken  to 
include  only  the  best  and  most  suitable  kinds  for  the  several  purposes 
to  which  they  were  appropriated. 

As  typical  of  the  larger  evergreen  growths,  either  for  the  formation 
of  groups  or  as  isolated  specimens,  the  following  were  noted :  Picea 
Nordmanniana,  Picea  cephalonica,  Picea  picta,  Abies  Menziesii,  and 
Cryptomeria  jfaponica.  Trees  of  a  lesser  form  included /43/V.f  alba, 
Pinus  cembra,  Cupressus  Lawsoniana,  Cryptomeria  elegans,  Thuja  Stan- 
dishii,  Libocedrus  decurrens,  Cupressus  Nutkaensis,  Thuja  vervaineana, 
and  tree-box ;  still  more  dwarfed  specimens  were  supplied  by  Retino- 
■spora  filifera  aurea.  Biota  orientalis  aurca,  Mahonia  Japonica,  Aucuba 
Japonica,  yiiniperus  excelsa,  Mahonia  eequifolia,  Osmanthiis  ilicifolia, 
Euonymus  Japonica  aurea.  Rhododendrons  of  sorts,  dwarf  varieties 
of  the  American  arbor  vitae,  variegated  hollies  and  yews,  and  several 
species  of  hardy  Yuccas. 

The  selection  of  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  contained,  among 
others,  the  purple  and  cut'leaved  beeches,  Salisburia  adiantifolia,  the 
blood-leaved  peach,  the  golden-bark  ash,  and  pendulous  varieties  of 
the  mountain  ash,  beech,  and  willow. 

The  shrubbery  collection  embraced  masses  of  Hydrangea  panicu- 
lata,  a  very  effective  plant  among  dwarf  evergreens ;  Spircea  Thunbergii, 
Magnolia  purpurea,  and  M.  conspicua  ;  various  species  of  Tamari,  and 
variegated  Weigelias. 

The  subtropical  groups  were  in  part  composed  of  the  Araucaria 
Brasiliensis,  Araucaria  imbricata,  various  pomegranates,  Thujopsis  do^ 
hbrata,  Aralia  Sieboldii  variegata.  Yucca  gloriosa^  and  numerous  plants 
of  Agaves  and  fine-foliaged  Draccenas. 

The  fine  ornamental  groups  produced  by  massing  various  species 
of  Yucca  on  a  lawn  were  well  illustrated,  and  the  tropical  aspect  so 
readily  developed  by  inserting  tufts  of  Pampas  grass,  Gynerium  argen- 
tmm,  New  Zealand  flax,  Phormimn  tenax,  and  the  striped-leaved  reed, 
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Arundo  Donax  variegata,  must  have  been  transferred  to  the  note- 
books of  many  visitors  for  their  future  guidance  in  decorative  gar- 
dening. 

As  furnishing  examples  of  arrangement  this  exhibit  was  highly 
meritorious. 

Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs  exhibited  by  R.  B.  Parsons  & 
Co.,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

This  exhibit  was  mainly  confined  to  evergreen  plants,  and  embraced 
a  well-selected  representation  of  the  class. 

The  rhododendron  and  azalea  groups  contained  a  large  number 
of  well-grown  plants  of  the  hardy  varieties.  They  were  thickly  fur- 
nished with  flower-buds,  and  bloomed  most  abundantly;  the  conspic- 
uous masses  of  flowers  attracted  much  attention  and  interest,  which 
will  undoubtedly  be  followed  by  their  more  extended  introduction 
into  gardens,  which  has  hitherto  been  neglected  by  landscape-gar- 
deners and  planters.  These  exhibitions  clearly  prove  that  this  neglect 
has  not  been  shared  in  by  nurserymen,  who  are  ever  on  the  alert  in 
securing  everything  likely  to  add  to  the  attraction  of  gardens  and 
grounds,  and  that,  too,  without  regard  to  prospective  profits  from 
their  introduction. 

The  Abies  family  was  represented  by  upwards  of  twenty  species 
and  well-marked  varieties.  Of  Picea  and  Pinus  upwards  of  thirty 
distinct  kinds  were  noted. 

Fine  lawn  specimens  of  the  Deodar  cedar,  Cedrus  Deodara,  the 
Mount  Atlas  cedar,  Cedrus  Atlantica,  and  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon, 
Cedrus  Libani,  further  graced  this  exhibit. 

The  Chinese  arbor  vitae.  Biota  orientalis,  was  represented  by  a  few 
of  the  best  of  its  many  varieties.  This  species,  although  not  so 
hardy  as  the  American  arbor  vitse,  Thvja  occidentalis,  is  found  to 
flourish  well  over  a  large  extent  of  country^  it  is  admirably  adapted 
for  the  Southern  States,  where  it  remains  of  a  glossy  deep-green 
color  throughout  the  year;  as  an  ornamental  hedge-plant  it  attains 
perfection  with  a  minimum  amount  of  care  or  attention.  As  a  lawn 
specimen.  Biota  orientalis  aurea,  the  golden  arbor  vitse,  has  few  equals 
when  appropriately  placed. 

Among  junipers,  a  variety  of  the  common  red  cedar,  yuniperus 
virginiana glauca,  was  noted  as  an  improvement,  in  an  ornamental  sense, 
upon  the  ordinary  form. 

The  genus  Retinospora  was  also  very  fully  represented ;  this  family, 
already  quite  extensive,  is  constantly  receiving  new  additions  of  in- 
valuable forms  and  variously-colored  leaves. 
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The  Kalmias  were  here  brought  to  notice  by  the  presence  of  the 
species  Kalmia  latifolia  and  Kalmia  angustifolia.  The  first  named, 
second  only  to  the  rhododendron  in  beauty,  may  justly  be  placed  on 
the  list  of  neglected  native  plants.  It  is  highly  appreciated  in  foreign 
collections,  and  is  not  without  honor,  save  in  its  own  country.  Both 
in  its  botanical  classification  and  natural  associations  it  is  closely 
allied  to  the  rhododendrons,  and  is  equally  worthy  of  recognition  as 
an  ornamental  evergreen.  The  kalmia  is  at  all  seasons  an  unexcep- 
tionable plant,  and  the  peculiar  construction  of  its  flowers,  their  deli- 
cacy of  texture  and  colors,  combined  with  their  profusion,  entitle  it 
to  a  foremost  place  in  the  ornamentation  of  pleasure-grounds  and 
gardens. 

GARDEN-PLANTS. 

BY  W.  D.  BRACKENRIDGE. 

In  reviewing  the  collection  of  plants  exhibited  in  the  Centennial 
Horticultural  Building,  we  shall  first  take  under  consideration  such 
as  were  planted  in  the  floor  of  the  main  conservatory,  and,  secondly, 
those  grown  in  pots  or  other  vessels,  and  exhibited. by  various  indi-s 
viduals  in  the  two  lateral  conservatories. 

As  regards  the  plants  grown  in  beds  on  the  floor,  the  manner  in. 
which  they  were  arranged  was  all  that  could  reasonably  have  been 
expected ;  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  nature,  quality,  and 
paucity  of  suitable  specimens  capable  of  forming  an  artistic  or  har- 
monious arrangement,  it  must  be  admitted  that,  during  the  short  space 
of  time  since  they  had  been  planted,  their  general  appearance  con- 
veyed to  the  spectator  the  impression  that  they  had  occupied  that 
position  for  years. 

-  Notably  among  the  specimens  as  giving  character  to  this  collection 
were  \k\e.  Araucaria  Cunninghanii  and  A,  Brasiliana.  The  Damara 
mstralis,  or  Kawrie  Pine  of  New  Zealand,  was  conspicuous  among 
the  curious  tree  ferns,  consisting  mostly  of  Alsophila  australis  and 
Dicksonia  antarctica,  some  of  the  latter  having  unusually  high  trunks, 
just  about  to  develop  fresh  crowns  of  fronds.  The  lack  of  large 
examples  of  the  palm  tribe  was  very  noticeable,  but  the  want  was,  in 
a  measure,  supplied  by  fine  specimens  of  Cycas  itvoluta  and  C.  circi- 
nalis,  while  the  whole,  by  being  well  intermingled  with  the  robust 
kinds  of  herbaceous  ferns  and  various  strong-growing  genera  belong- 
ing to  the  family  of  Araca,  imparted  a  somewhat  imposing  and  graceful 
appearance  to  the  whole  arrangement. 

Prominent  in  the  Exhibition  was  the  collection  of  George  Such, 
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South  Amboy,  N.  y.,  which  embraced  twenty-nine  species  of  palms, 
of  the  newest  kinds,  and  of  the  most  graceful  growth ;  in  this  col- 
lection were  also  eleven  species  and  varieties  of  Nepenthes,  or  pitcher- 
plaht,  most  of  which  are  originally  from  the  East  Indies ;  and  as  being 
somewhat  antagonistic  to  these  was  the  rare  New  Holland  pitcher- 
plant,  Cephalotus  follictilaris,&nd  Adiantum  gracillimum. 
.  Mr.  Such,  by  growing  his  Caladiums  and  some  of  his  ferns  in  broad, 
shallow  pots  or  pans,  appears  to  know  exactly  what  to  do  with  surface- 
feeding  plants.  This  mode  of  culture  was  well  exemplified  by  the 
immense  broad  specimens  oi  Anthurium  Scherzerianum  and  Adiantum 
Farley ense ;  nor  was  his  art  in. cultivation  lesS  conspicuously  exempli- 
fied by  fine  specimens  of  Beaucarneas  and  Ficus  Parcelli,  while  his 
orchids  did  him  great  credit. 

The  exhibit  of  one  hundred  and  eighteeh  species  and  varieties 
of  ferns,  belonging  to  S.  B.  Parsons  &  Sons,  Flushing,  N.  Y.  As 
a  collection  this  may  be  considered  unique ;  notwithstanding  the 
linajority  of  the  plants  were  small,  yet'  they  were  just  such  as  it  is 
desirable  for  a  nurseryman  to  possess,  being  well  grown,  and  the 
kinds  very  desirable,  on  account  of  their  graceful  habit,  for  green- 
nouse  decoration. 

The  collection  of  John  Dick,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  demands  particular 
attention  on  account  of  its  great  variety  and  general  health,  while  it 
continued  to  the  last  of  the  season  in  as  good  condition  as  when  it 
was  entered.  The  tribes  that  prevailed  most  in  species  consisted  of 
dracaenas,  palms,  crotons,  pandanus,  and  about  fifty  kinds  of  ferns ;' 
remarkable  among, the.  latter  were  Cibotmm  glaucum,  a  tree  fern  from 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  also  Drynaria  coronans,  which  has  a  poly- 
podium  appearance,  producing  a  sterile  frond  at  the  base,  of  an  oak- 
leaved  form. 

The  exhibit  of  E.  D.  Sturtevant,  Bordentown,  N,  y.,  consisted 
of  thirteen  orchids,  mostly  Cattleys  and  Dendrobiums,  few  of  them 
being  in  flower,  but  showing  a  good  state  of  cultivation. 

Miller  &  Sievers,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  showed  a  meritorious  col- 
lection of  cacti,  comprising  some  thirty  species,  principally  from 
Arizona,  California,  and  Mexico;  also  specimens  of  Cibotium  Cha- 
missoi  and  C,  glaucum,  from  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  the  rather 
novel  Araucaria  Bidwilli,  an  Australian  coniferous  tree  of  singular 
habit.  The  whole  collection  appeared  to  have  suffered  much  during 
their  transportation  hither. 

i  B.  S.  Williams,  of  London,  England,  merits  commendation  in 
having  from  so  great  a  distance  produced,  in  admirable  condition,  a 
pne  selection  of  the  more  novel  tropical  plants,  giving  us  a  fair  op- 
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portunity  of  comparing  English  modes  of  cultivation  with  our  own. 
There  were  a  few  examples  in  this  lot  that  we  did  not  observe  else- 
where; of  such  were  Lomaria  Cycadoides,  Polystichunt  leptocaulon,  and 
perhaps  one  or  two  varieties  of  Crotons. 

The  collection  of  Jules  Lachaume,  Havana,  Cuba,  in  point  of 
numbers,  far  surpassed  any  of  the  other  exhibits  of  the  same  character. 

By  far  the  greater  number  presented  came  under  the  head  of  what 
are  known  as  succulents,  viz..  Aloes,  Agaves,  Cacti,  Yuccas,  Euphor- 
bias, and  subtropical  arborescent  and  herbaceous  plants,  thus  offering 
to  our  people  a  fair  example  of  tropical  gardening. 


REPORTS  ON  AWARDS. 


GROUP   XXIX. 

1.  Robert  Buist,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

ROSES. 
Report. — A  selected  collection,  containing  some  of  the  best  and  newest  varieties  in  the 
various  classes  of  roses.     Fine  new  roses,  in  good  condition  of  growth. 


2.  Robert  Buist,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

PLANTS. 
Report. — An  exhibit  of  choice  selected,  hardy,  ornamental  plants,  of  evergreen,  de- 
ciduous, and  herbaceous  kinds,  in  fine  condition  of  growth ;  also  a  selected  assortment  of 
roses,  embracing  those  of  decided  colors  for  decorative  purposes. 


3.  William  C.  Wilson,  Astoria,  N.  Y.,  U.  S. 

ORNAMENTAL  AND   DECORATIVE  PLANTS. 
Report. — Commended  for  display  of  bedding  plants. 


4.  Miller  &  Sievers,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  U.  S. 

CACTI   AND  AGAVES. 
Report. — A  collection  of  cacti  and  new  agaves,  from  the  Pacific  coast. 


5.  Charles  Zeller,  Flatbush,  Kings  County,  N.  Y.,  U.  S. 

CARNATIONS. 
Report. — A  collection  of  best  varieties  of  monthly  tarnations,  planted  in  open  air,  but 
better  adapted  to  house  culture  in  this  climate.     Very  good  collection  of  sorts. 


6.  W.  F.  Boyle,  PhUadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

ORNAMENTAL  AND   DECORATIVE  PLANTS. 
Report. — Commended  for  display  of  bedding  plants. 


7.  Hoopes,  Brother,  &  Thomas,  West  Chester,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

EVERGREEN  TREES   AND   PLANTS. 
Report. — A  most  complete  and  valuable  collection  of  the  coniferous  family,  in  perfect 
condition  of  healthy  growth,  arranged  and  named  with  precision  and  accuracy.     A  very 
creditable  exhibit. 
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8.  Hoopes,  Brother,  &  Thomas,  West  Chester,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

IVIES. 
Report. — An  interesting  collection  of  ivies,  of  healthy  growth,  and  carefully  and  neatly 
trained  and  exhibited, 

9.  Mahlon  Moon  &  Son,  Morrisville,  Pa.j  U.  S. 

HOTHOUSE  AND   GREENHOUSE   PLANTS. 
Report. — ^A  small  but  neat  exhibit  of  exotic  plants. 


10.  A.  L.  Felten,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

DECORATIVE  AND   ORNAMENTAL  PLANTS. 
Report. — An  exhibit  illustrating  in  a  creditable  manner  the  ordinary  flowering  and  deco- 
rative plants  and  arrangement  of  a  farm  garden.     A  collection  of  old-fashioned  plants. 


II.  Mahlon  Moon  &  Son,  Morrisville,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES   AND   SHRUBS. 
Report. — A  miscellaneous  collection  of  flowering  plants  and  ornamental  evergreen  trees 
and  shrubs,  embracing  some  good  features  in  arrangement ;  a  collection  of  seedling  gladi- 
olus and  good  dahlias. 

12.  Robert  Scott,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S.  j  . . 

ROSES. 
Report. — A  fine  bed  of  selected  ever-blooming  roses. 


13.  Thomas  Meehan,  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES   AND   SHRUBS. 
Report. — An  arboretum  of  ligneous  plants,  containing  seven  hundred  and  fifty  kinds, 
hardy  and  adapted  to  the  greater  part  of  the  United  States ;  of  fairly  good  growth,  accu- 
rately and  conspicuously  named.     A  very  meritorious  exhibit.  "  • 


14.  Henry  A.  Dreer,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

DECORATIVE  AND   ORNAMENTAL  PLANTS. 
Report. — A  fine  collection  and  display  of  summer-flowering  garden  plants ;  specially,' 
beds  of  ornamental  grasses,  gladioli,  tigridias,  and  caladiums,  geraniums,  petunias,  and 
I  dahlias. 

15.  Thomas  Robertson,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

ORNAMENTAL  FOLIAGE  PLANTS. 
Report. — Commended  for  display  of  best  varieties  of  colors. 


16.  Thomas  J.  Maginly,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

ORNAMENTAL   AND   DECORATIVE   PLANTS. 
Report.- — Commended  for  display  of  bedding  plants. 
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17.  Thomas  J.  Mackenzie,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,-U.  S. 

DECORATIVE  AND   ORNAMENTAL   FOLIAGE   PLANTS. 
Hiport. — A  circular  bed  of  foliage  plants,  well  and  effectively  arranged,  and  enlivened 
by  studied  relief  to  sombre-colored  foliage  through  the  interspersed  lines  of  bright-flowering 
plants.  -  Arrangement  very  good. 

18.  Miss  Jane  Watson,  Massillon,  Ohio,  U.  S. 

MOSSES. 
Report. — An  extensive  collection  of  native  mosses,  well  preserved  and  arranged,  very 
carefully  and,  in  the  main,  correctly  named. 


19.  John  Dick,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

HOTHOUSE,  GREENHOUSE,  AND   DECORATIVE  FOLIAGE  PLANTS. 

Report. — An  extensive  collection  of  plants,  of  great  variety  and  interest,  embracing  ex- 
amples of  the  most  valuable  popular  species  and  varieties,  fairly  well  grown,  and  in  good 
condition ;  very  instructive  as  regards  variety,  and  comparison  of  peculiarities,  and  relative 
values  of  decorative  merits. 

Also  a  flower-garden  display,  embracing  a  very  great  variety  of  decorative  plants.  An 
instructive  exhibit. 


20.  Miss  Mary  E.  Murtfeldt,  Kirkwood,  Mo.,  U.  S. 

HERBARIUM. 
•  Report. — A  collection  of  native  plants  of  Missouri.    Fair  specimens,  and  mainly  correctly 
named. 

-; 21.  E.  D.  Sturtevant,  Bordentov/n,  N.  J.,  U.  S. 

\:'  ;.-'•-      .  HOTHOUSE   PLANTS. 

Report, — Good  plants  of  Cattleyas,  and  fine  plants- of  the  Todea  superba  (fern). 


22.  Geo.  Such,  South  Amboy,  N.  J.,  U.  S. 

FERNS,  HOTHOUSE,  GREENHOUSE,  AND  DECORATIVE  FOLIAGE  PLANTS. 
■ :  Report. — Specimens  of  ferns,  rare^sorts,  in  fine  condition,  of  healthy  growth. 

A  collection  of  superb  plants,  containing  specimens  of  the  latest  introductions  and  rarest 
kinds;  specially  notable  in  regard  to  luxuriant  growth;  great  merit  in  cultivation. 

Also  a  superior  collection  of  rare  agaves,  and  a  unique  display  illustrative  of  the  best 
material  for  subtropical  gardening. 

23.  Gabriel  Marc,  Woodside,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  U.  S. 

ROSES. 
Report. — A  good  display  of  tree-roses,  of  approved  new  and  staple  varieties. 


24.  S.  B.  Parsons  &  Sons,  Flushing,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  U.  S. 

FERNS. 
\,  Report. — An  exceedingly  choice  collection  of  new  and  rare  species  and  varieties  of 
ferns,  many  of  them  quite  new  to  this  country,  and  in  good  condition  of  growth. 
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25.  A.  Hance  &  Son,  Red  Bank,  N.  J.,  U.  S. 

ORNAMENTAL   TREES  AND   SHRUBS. 
Report. — A  unique  exhibit  of  selected  evergreen  and  deciduous  trees  of  novel  and 
peculiar  characteristics ;  notably  fine  variegated  forms,  drooping  or  pendulous  varieties, 
and  other  striking  forms.     A  very  choice  selection  of  highly  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs. 


26.  R.  B.  Parsons  &  Co.,  Flushing,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  U.  S. 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES  AND   SHRUBS. 
Report. — A  display  of  fine  hardy  rhododendrons,  well-grown,  large  plants ;  collection  of 
hardy  azaleas  and  flowering  shrubs  and  roses,  specially  commended  for  size  and  growth. 


27.  S.  B.  Parsons  &  Sons,  Flushing,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  U.  S. 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES  AND   SHRUBS. 
Report. — A  choice  exhibit  of  new  and  rare  plants,   especially  Japanese  species  and 
varieties ;  collection  of  coniferous  trees  and  shrubs ;  selected  rhododendrons  and  azaleas 
adapted  to  this  climate ;  new,  hardy,  broad-leaved  evergreens.     A  display  of  great  value 
and  merit. 


28.  Miller  &  Hayes,  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

ROSES,  EVERGREENS,  TREE  FERNS,  AND   ORNAMENTAL   PLANTS. 

Report. — A  collection  of  roses,  embracing  three  hundred  varieties,  selected  for  their  rarity 
and  adaptability.     A  very  choice  exhibit. 

Select  exhibit  of  choice  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs. 

Tree  ferns,  Cyathea  medullaris  ;  good  cultural  exhibit. 

Circular  bed,  admirably  arranged  with  decorative  and  ornamental  foliage  plants,  dis- 
playing contrasts  of  color  and  peculiarities  of  growth  in  a  truly  artistic  manner.  Display 
of  high  perfection  in  artistic  grouping. 


29.  Peter  Henderson,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  U.  S. 

DECORATIVE  AND   ORNAMENTAL   FOLIAGE  PLANTS.  ' 

Report. — I.  Circular  bed  of  coleus  and  similar  leaved  plants,  producing  a  fairly  good 
effect  in  its  line  of  treatment. 

2.  Circular  bed  of  large-leaved  decorative  plants;  a  very  effective  design;  details  well 
developed ;  the  whole  highly  ornamental. 

3.  A  collection  of  geraniums  or  pelargoniums,  embracing  two  hundred  and  fifty  varie- 
ties, of  the  best  single  and  double  kinds  of  zonale  and  variegated  forms ;  rarity  and  great 
variety.     Also  a  fine  and  extensive  collection  of  verbenas. 


30.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C,  U.  S. 

COLLECTION   OF   ECONOMIC  PLANTS. 
Report. — An  interesting  and  very  instructive  collection  of  agricultural  and  economic 
plants,  showing  vigorous  growth  under  unfavorable  conditions.     Also  successful  formation 
of  lawns  and  general  arrangement  of  the  grounds  around  the  United  States  Government 
Building. 


GROUP  XXIX. 
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31.  Pacific  Guano  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.  S. 

PLANTING,  FERTILIZING,  AND  CULTIVATING. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  exhibit  in  cultivation  of  tobacco,  cotton,  and  siigar-cane 
plants,  of  superior  growth  and  vigor  for  this  climate ;  and  for  exhibit  of  a  collection  of 
miscellaneous  flowering  and  ornamental  plants,  indicating  vigorous  growth. 


32.  Mrs.  P.  V.  Hathaway,  Eleroy,  Stephenson  County,  111.,  U.  S. 

HERBARIUM. 
Report. — A  collection  of  dried  plants  of  Illinois;  fine  specimens,  well  preserved,  and 
correctly  named. 

33.  John  L.  Mason,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S. 

mason's   patent  GLASS   FRUIT-JAR  OF    1872. 
Report. — An  easily-adjusted  cover  screwed  down  upon  a  rubber  washer,  making  an  air- 
tight joint,  held  firmly  in  place  by  a  flexible  metal  screw  ring  on  the  exterior  surface  of  the 
neck  of  the  jar,  and  can  be  opened  with  great  facility  without  disturbing  the  contents  of 
the  jar.    When  closed,  the  interior  presents  a  continuous  glass  surface. 


34.  Freeman  &  Smith,  Racine,  Wis.,  U.  S. 

BRACKETS   AND    BOXES    FOR   WINDOW    PLANTS. 

Report. — Commended  for  novelty  and  beauty  of  designs  of  brackets,  aquaria  stands, 
boxes  for  window  plants,  and  pendent  flower  baskets ;  artistic  fittings  and  originality  of 
ornament,  combined  with  utility  and  adaptation. 


35.  M.  Ferine  &  Sons,  Baltimore,  Md.,  U.  S. 

FLOWER   POTS,  VASES,  AND  BRACKETS.  . 
■    R,eport. — A  display  of  pottery  ware,  embracing  designs  in  hanging  brackets,  vases,  and 
flower  pots,  of  good  material  and  manufacture. 


36.  George  Balderston,  Colora,  Cecil  County,  Md.,  U.  S. 

PLANT  BOXES. 
Report. — A  neatly-designed,  substantial  box,  made  of  iron  and  slate,  specially  suited  for 
the  growth  of  plants  of  a  permanent  nature,  for  the  ornamentation  of  conservatories,  or 
lawns. 


37.  J.  M.  Hess  &  Son,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

HANGING  BASKETS,  FERNERIES,  AND  PLANT   CASES. 
Report. — Commended  for  unique  and  tasteful  designs  in  hanging  plant  baskets,  orna- 
mental fern  cases,  and  neatly-executed  work. 


38.  A.  H.  Hews  &  Co.,  North  Cambridge,  Mass.,  U.  S. 

FLOWER  POTS,  VASES,  AND  BOXES. 
Report. — Commended  for  substantially-made  flower  pots,  of  uniform  size  and  clean 
finish ;  for  great  variety  of  hai\ging  pots,  flower  vases  and  boxes,  ferneries,  and  other  re- 
ceptacles for  plant-culture  ;  more  especially  for  the  novelty  of  design  and  decoration  given 
to  common  pottery  ware  for  the  purposes  of  plant-growing  in  conservatories,  greenhouses, 
and  parlors. 
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REPORTS  ON  .A  WARDS. 
39.  Lebanon  Building  and  Paving  Block  Co.,  Lebanon,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

PAVING,  MATERIAL. 
Report. — A  useful  adaptation  of  waste  material,  apparently  durable,  and  cheaply  pro- 
duced, 

40.  Robert  Wood  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

IRON   VASES. 
Report. — Comraended  for  spirited  designsof  animals  in  iron. 


41.  Wilson  Mitchell,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

PORTSILICA  VASE. 
Report. — Portsilica  plant  vase,  ten  feet  in  diameter,  resembling  stone  work,  and  admirably 
well  suited  to  display  select  plants  en  masse  on  lawns,  or  to  be  used  as  architectural  foun- 
tain basins. 


42.  Pennock  Brothers,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

PLANT  CASE. 
Report. — A  well-arranged  and  finely-kept  plant  case. 


43.  Henry  A.  Dreer,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

GARDEN  REQUISITES. 
Report.- — A  good  display  of  garden  tools  and  implements,  fancy  flower  pots  and  rustic 
work,  select  samples  of  seeds  and  florists'  requisites. 


44.  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  U.  S. 

GARDEN' Requisites.  ■ 
Report. — A  good  display  of  fine,  garden  cutlery,  new,  improved  hand  seed  -  sower,  and 
portable  fertilizer-distributing  apparatus.  -       -  ' 


45.  Mueller,  Quackenboss,  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U>  S. 

GARDEN   VASES. 
Report. — Well-designed  garden  vases  of  artificial  stone,  massive  and  strong,  well  fitted 
for  terraces  and  open-air  ornaments. 


46.  Racine  Hardware  Manufacturing  Co.,  Racine,  Wis.,  U.  S. 

FERNERIES,  AQUARIA,  AND   FLOWER  STANDS. 
Report.- — Commended  for  neat  workmanship  in  aquaria  and  flower  stands.  - 


47.  The  J.  L.  Mott  Iron  Works,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  U.  S. 

IRON   FOUNTAINS,  STATUARY,  AND   VASES. 

Report. — Commended  for  originality  in  designs,  sharpness  and  artistic  beauty  of  finish, 
even  in  the  most  minute  details,  especially, in  fountains^  and  vases;,  garden  statuary.in  ex- 
quisite designs,  finished  with  great  taste. 

Especially  noticeable  is  a  large  fountain  east  -of  Horticultural  Hall,  of  fine  proportions 
and  exquisite  workmanship,  significantly  illustrative  of  .American  skill  in  the,  finer  produc 
tions  of  iron  manufacture.  ,..■.-■ 


GROUP  XXIX. 
48.  M.  Walker  &  Sons,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

WIRE   WORK. 
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Report. — Neatly-designed  and  substantially-made  wire  trellises  for  training ,  climbing 
plants;  iron  gateways,  rustic  seats,  and  plant  stands. 


49.  Harvey  &  Adamson,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

TERRA-COTTA    WARE. 

''  -Report. — Commended  for  great  variety  of  well-executed  designs  of  classic  vases. 


50.  John  M.  Jones,  Palmyra,  N.  Y.,  U.  S. 

PRUNING  AND  TRANSPLANTING  IMPLEMENTS. 
Report. — Useful  transplanting  implements. 


51.  O'Brien  Brothers,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  U.  S. 

RUSTIC  WORK. 
Report. — Well-made  rustic  wood  work,  viz.,  settees,  chairs,  arbor,  and  gaf^way;  the 
arbor  and  gateway  specially  of  good  designs  and  manufacture. 


52.  H.  A.  Siebrecht  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  U.  S. 

ROCK   WORK. 
Report. — Example  of  rock  work  planted  with  characteristic  vegetation,  carefully  selected 
with  regard  to  adaptation.     This  production  is  suggestive  of  what  can  be  effected  in  this 
mode  of  ornamental  arrangement  where  position  and  surroundings  are  in  accordance  with 
its  introduction. 


53.  F.  O.  Hanson,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

INCLOSURE. 
Report. — Massive  galvanized  iron  fence  for  small  inclosures,  ornamental  and  substantial.' 


54.  A.  Rolker  &  Sons,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  U.  S. 

florists'  supplies. 
Report. — A  good  display  of  florists'  supplies. 


55.  Peter  Henderson  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  U.  S. 

florists'  supplies. 
Report. — A  very  full,  unique  display  of  florists'  supplies,  and  articles  in  use  in  flower 
decorations. 


56.  Ed.  Jansen,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  U.  S. 

r      ,  .  FLORAL   PATTERNS. 

Report. — A  good  display,  and  of  good  workmanship. 


57.  Philip  Klag,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  U.  S. 

MODELS   FOR   FLORISTS'   USE. 
Report. — A  good  representation  of  fountain,  model  well  proportioned,  decorations  neatly 
designed. 


40  REPORTS  ON  AWARDS. 

SS.  Franz  X.  Heissinger,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  U.  S. 

PLANS  AND   DESIGNS   FOR   LAYING  OUT  GROUNDS. 
Report. — A  display  of  lithographs  and  drawings  of  parks  and  pleasure  grounds. 


59.  Charles  H.  Miller,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

PLANS  FOR  IMPROVING  RESIDENCES,  AND  DESIGNS  FOR  PARTERRE. 
Report. — Working  plan  and  a  planting  map  for  laying  out  the  grounds  of  a  country  resi- 
dence, treated  in  detail  with  reference  to  economical  arrangement  of  accessories,  and 
evidencing  study  in  the  production  of  landscape  effect  by  the  selection  and  disposition  of 
trees  and  shrubs  of  suitable  kind  and  character;  also  skill  in  designing  and  planting  flower 
beds,  and  especially  the  harmonious  and  contrasting  arrangement  of  colored  foliage  and 
flowers;  also  superior  cultivation  and  management  of  the  sameJ 


60.  J.  Weidenmann,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  U.  S. 

PLANS   FOR   IMPROVING  GROUNDS. 
Report. — A  series  of  drawings,  illustrating  a  method  of  producing  topographical  maps, 
drainage  and  sewerage  maps,  and  planting  and  general  maps,  as  systematic  preliminaries 
to  the  execution  of  a  plan  for  the  improvement  and  embellishment  of  grounds;  very  com- 
plete in  engineering  details,  and  the  drawings  carefully  executed  and  neatly  finished. 


61.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C,  U.  S. 

FORMATION  AND   AFl'ER-TREATMENT  OF  LAWNS. 
Report. — Selection  of  grasses  forming  a  thick-set  lawn  in  six  weeks  from  time  of  sowing; 
-  also  after-management. 

62.  W.  F.  Wheeler,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.  S. 

LIQUID   DISTRIBUTOR. 
Report. — A  horse-power  apparatus  for  distributing  fertilizers  or  insecticides  in  a  liquid 
state. 


63.  George  E.  Jenks,  Concord,  N.  H.,  U.  S. 

LAWN   SPRINKLER. 

Report. — Single-Stemmed  tube,  for  attachment  to  a  head  of  water,  having  distributing 
nozzle ;  very  light,  portable,  and  readily  fixed  on  lawn  or  garden  ground. 


64.  M.  M.  Bayersdorfer  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

BOUQUET  HOLDERS   AND  PAPERS. 
Riport, — A  very  fine  collection  of  bouquet  holders  and  papers,  in  great  variety  and 
of  ornate  designs. 

65.  Mrs.  Henry  C.  Wilson,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

PHANTOM  BOUQUET. 
Report. — Commended  for  carefti  skeletonizing,  and  especially  for  the  artistic  arrange- 
ment of  the  materials  employed. 
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66.  Thomas  J.  Myers  &  Son,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

GREENHOUSK  BOILER  FOR  HEATING  HOTHOUSES,  ETC. 
Report. — A  square  cast-iron  boiler  with  large  fire-box,  containing  a  series  of  thin  plates 
inclosing  a  stratum  of  water,  arranged  so  as  to  present  a  large  amount  of  surface  to  direct 
fire  action,  producing  rapidity  of  circulation,  with  considerable  working  capacity.  The 
construction  admits  of  using  a  horizontal  flue  through  which  the  smoke  is  led  before  entering 
the  chimney.   When  thus  arranged,  this  is  a  very  good  and  economic  boiler. 


67.  Smith  &  Lynch,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.  S. 

PORTABLE  WATER   HEATERS   FOR  GREENHOUSES,  ETC. 

Report. — No.  I .  Saddle-shaped  boiler,  with  good-sized  fire-box,  the  interior  surface  of 
which  is  furnished  with  a  series  of  deep,  narrow  water  cells  projecting  towards  the  fire, 
giving  large  amount  of  fire  surface,  insuring  prompt  and  efficient  action  and  consequent 
rapid  circulation  of  water.  Construction  simple ;  strong  and  portable ;  amply  supplied 
with  fittings  which  are  readily  adjusted ;  an  excellent  heater  of  its  kind. 

No.  2.  Adaptability  to  secure  a  combination  of  hot  water  and  flue  heating,  thereby  econo- 
mizing the  products  of  combustion. 


68.  Hitchings  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  U.  S. 

CORRUGATED  FIRE-BOX  BOILER  AND    BASE-BURNING  WATER   HEATER  FOR  GREENHOUSES, 

ETC. 

Report. — No.  I.  Saddle-shaped  boiler  with  corrugated  fire-box,  giving  considerable  fire 
surface,  with  an  extended  returning  water-surrounded  flue.  A  good  boiler  of  its  class ; 
very  complete  in  all  its  parts  and  fittings ;  strong  and  efficient ;  portable  and  neatly  finished, 
and  readily  adjusted  for  work  ;  constructed  so  as  to  be  easily  cleaned  or  repaired,  and  fairly 
economical  of  the  products  of  combustion. 

No.  2.  A  neatly  designed  and  finished  complete  portable  boiler,  requiring  a  minimum 
amount  of  attention  in  management ;  admirably  adapted  for  heating  medium-sized  green- 
houses and  small  conservatories. 


69.  John  Dick,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

IMPROVED   HOT-WATER  BOILER  FOR  HEATING  GREENHOUSES,  ETC. 
Report. — Commended  for  adaptability  to  the  consumption  of  wood  or  coke  \  cheap  and 
economic  arrangement  when  connected  with  a  sufficient  length  of  horizontal  flue. 


70.  Charles  R.  Ellis,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  U.  S. 

BASE-BURNING  BOILERS  FOR  WARMING  GREENHOUSES. 
Report. — Compact  boilers,  of  good  heating  capacity;  being  cylindrical  in  shape,  occu- 
pying comparatively  small  space ;  economically  worked,  being  furnished  with  a  magazine  for 
fuel  which  supplies  the  fire-chamber  as  required  by  combustion,  and  thus  greatly  lessening 
risk  from  inattention  or  neglect ;  substantially  constructed ;  of  good  material ;  all  fittings 
complete  and  easily  adjusted. 

71.  John  G.  Wilson,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  U.  S. 

CORRUGATED   HEATING  PIPE  AND   BOILER   FOR  GREENHOUSE  HEATING. 

Report. — The  corrugated  pipe,  by  extending  the  radiating  surface,  causes  the  heat  to  be 
radiated  at  a  lower  temperature,  an  important  point  in  all  artificially  heated  atmospheres, 
either  for  plant  or  animal  life. 

A  boiler,  upright  cylinder,  with  coil  in  fire-chamber,  large  fire  surface,  and  compact  in 
sue,  therefore  economical  for  a  boiler  of  its  class. 
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REPORTS   ON  AWARDS. 
72.  James  Warner,  Bridesburg,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

CIRCULATING  WATER  HEATER. 


Report.^A-  cylindrical  boiler  perforated  with  tubes  through  which  heat  is  communicated 
to  the  water ;  fire  surface  rather  meagre,  but  inferior  flue-heating  surface  quite  extensive. 


73.  Mrs.  E.  C.  Shriner,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

WAX   FLOWERS   AND   HAIR   WORK. 
Report. — Neat  and  well-executed  designs  in  hair  work. 


74.  Mrs.  John  Ware,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

,;-  PRESERVED   FLOWERS  AND   HAIR  WORK. 

■■  Report.^-CoTomtnieA  for  ingenuity  and  artistic  taste  evinced  in  the  composition  of  hair 

work. 


Ti.  A.  &  H.  A.  Williamson,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

WAX   MODELS   OF  FRUITS  AND   FLOWERS. 
Report. — Commended  as  highly  artistic  and  thoroughly  well  executed. 


76.  Stephen  W.  Smith,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

PRESERVED  FLOWERS. 
jReport.^^'BoMqiiei  of  natural  flowers ;  well  preserved. 


77.  J.  Fran9ois  Huss,  Flushing,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  U.  S. 

SKELETONIZED  LEAVES  AND   FRUITS. 
.  Report. — ^Cominended  for  chemically  prepared  and  skeletonized  leaves  and  fruits,  admi- 
rably produced,  and  artistic  arrangement  of  the  same.  ~  ■ 


78.  Miss  Lizzie  Rue,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

-  '  WAX   FRUIT  AND   FLOWERS. 

Report, — Commended  for  neat  workmanship  and  good  arrangement. 


79.  James  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  London,  England. 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES  AND  SHRUBS.     ' 
■Report. — A  very  rare  collection  of  rhododendrons,  hollies,  new  and  rare  conifers,  broad- 
leaved  evergreens,  and  flowering  shrubs.     A  collection  of  new  evergreens,  of  the  best 
kinds,  for  lawn  decorations. 

80.  Anthony  Waterer,  Woking,  Surrey,  England. 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES   AND  SHRUBS., 
Report. — A  most  extensive  collection  and  magnificent  floral  display  of  hardy  and  green- 
house rhododendrons  and  azaleas. 


81.  B.  S.  Williams,  London,  England. 

FERNS.  . 
Report. — A  small  collection  of  filmy  and  other  ferns. 


GROUP  XXIX. 
82.  B.  S.  Williams,  London,  England. 

HOTHOUSE  AND  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS. 
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Jlifort. — A  very  choice  collection  of  new  and  rare  plants,  well  grown,  and  in  excellent 
condition  after  trans-shipment  of  such  delicate  articles ;  an  exceedingly  creditable  display. 


83.  James  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  London,  England. 

PLANTS. 
,  Report. — An  exhibit  of  evergreen  plants,  consisting  of  the  best  varieties  of  rhododen- 
drons, hollies,  aucubas,  etc.    Commended  for  fine  growth  and  careful  training,  and  as  unique 
in  new  kinds. 

84.  H.  Doulton  &  Co.,  Lambeth,  London,  England, 

TERRA-COTTA  WARE. 
.  Report. — Terra-cotta  reproduction  of  Diana,  colossal  size,  carefully  executed  in  regard 
to  details,  suited  to  public  parks  and  grounds.     Also  elaborately  ornamented  vases  of  the 
same  material. 

85.  Wm,  Bull,  Chelsea,  London,  England, 

COLORED   PLATES   OF   FLOWERS. 
Report. — Drawings,  colored  from  nature,  of  ornamental  flowering  plants. 


Commissioners  for  Victoria,  Australia. 


FERNS. 


Report. — Large  tree-ferns  with  stems  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in  height.     Fine  specimens 
of  their  kind. 


87.  Mrs.  Gaskell,  Melbourne,  Victoria,  Australia. 

-       .  -   .    ,  WAX  FLOWERS. 

Report. — Commended  for  faithful  reproduction  of  Victorian  flowers  and  foliage. 


SS.  South  Australian  Commissioners,  Adelaide,  South  Australia,  Australia. 

WAX  MODELS   OF   FRUITS. 
Report. — Good  reproductions  of  fruits,  especially  those  of  tropical   and   semi-tropical 
Species  and  varieties.  " 


89.  Jamaica  Commission, 

ECONOMIC   PLANTS. 
Report. — An  interesting  exhibit  of  tropical  plants,  chiefly  economic  species. 


90.  Professor  John  Macoiin,  Belleville,  Ontario,  Canada, 

HERBARIUM. 
Report.— T^sXive  Canadian  flora  systematically  arranged,  complete,  and  in  excellent  con  • 
dition  for  botanical  reference.         -, 

91.  V,  Casci,  St.  Vincent,  Toronto,  Canada, 

FRUIT  MODELS. 

Report. — Fruit  models  artistically  produced  and  colored.   - 
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REPORTS  ON  AWARDS. 
92.  Jean  Sisley,  Lyons,  France. 

PLANTS. 


Report. — New  double  geraniums,  Sylphide  and  Louis  Buchner,  Henri  Lecoq,  and  Louis 
Agassii.     Large  flowers,  of  new  and  distinct  colors. 


93.  J.  A16gati£re,  Lyons,  France. 

PLANTS. 
Report. — New  double  zonale  geraniums,  C.  H.  Wagner,  Henri  Beurier,  Anna  Mantel, 
and  J.  C.  Roabard.     Large  flowers,  of  new  styles  of  colors. 


94.  Charles  Verdier,  Paris,  France. 

GLADIOLUS  AND   ROSES. 

Report. — A  gladiolus  collection  of  three  hundred  sorts,  vigorous  growth,  of  improved 
strains,  especially  in  striped  and  mottled  colors;  purity  of  self  colors,  notably  in  white 
varieties.     The  newest  or  latest  seedling  introductions  of  much  merit. 

A  collection  of  standard  roses  in  fine  assortment  of  varieties  and  healthy  condition  of 
growth ;  also  a  small  collection  of  dwarf  varieties  of  the  same. 


95.  Eugene  Verdier  Son,  Sr.,  Paris,  France. 

GLADIOLUS. 
Report. — A  large  collection  of  very  fine  distinct-colored  kinds,  of   uniformly  healthy 
growth,  embracing  many  finely-marked  and  clearly-defined  novelties. 


96.  Soupert  &  Notting,  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg. 

ROSES. 
Report. — A  collection  of  five  hundred  varieties  of  new  and  rare  roses,  dwarf  and  stan- 
dard, of  fine  growth  and  vigor ;  a  very  select  exhibit. 


97.  Juan  Poey,  Havana,  Cuba. 

PLANTS. 
Report. — A  display  of  decorative  plants,  including  tropical  fruits  and  economic  produc- 
tions. 


98.  Julio  Lachaume,  Havana,  Cuba. 

PLANTS. 
Report. — A  very  fine  collection  of  agaves,  and  an  exhibit  of  tropical  succulent  plants. 


99.  Miss  M.  F.  Foley,  of  U.  S.,  Rome,  Italy. 

MARBLE   FOUNTAIN. 

Report. — A  marble  fountain  for  park  decoration.  The  pedestal  supporting  the  basin 
represents  three  boys  seated  on  a  rock  under  a  canopy  of  acanthus  leaves.  The  rock  and 
statuary  form  a  base  for  the  basin.  The  figures  are  very  natural  in  pose,  well  and  carefully 
executed  in  details.  Basin  of  acanthus  leaves  neatly  worked  out.  The  design  is  somewhat 
formal  by  the  repetition  of  the  simple  leaf,     A  meritorious  production. 
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lOO.  Ernst  Senary,  Erfurt,  Germany. 

COLORED   PLATES   OF  J  LOWERS. 
Report. — Finely-finished  colored  plates  of  flowers  introduced  by  exhibitor. 


loi.  Gustav  Eichler,  Sans-Souci,  near  Berlin,  Germany. 

.PLANS. 
Report. — Sketches  of  park  scenery,  and  plans  of  grounds,  in  a  series  of  well-executed 
drawings.  

I02.  Josef  Auer,  Senftenberg,  near  Krems,  Austria. 

GARDEN    SCISSORS. 

Report. — An  extensive  variety  of  garden  scissors,  suited  to  all  kinds  of  horticultural 
work ;  combining  material  strength  with  a  compact  form  of  instrument. 


103.  P.  Van  Nes,  An.,  Boskoop,  Netherlands. 

PLANTS. 
Report. — An  exhibit  of  hollies,  trained  fruit  trees,  and  evergreen  ornamental  plants. 


104.  E.  H.  Krelage  St.  Sons,  Haarlem,  Netherlands. 

GLADIOLUS. 
Report. — Very  perfect  display  of  Gladiolus  Brenchleyensis,  fine  flowered  plants  of  Hya- 
cintlms  candicansy  a  new  ornamental  hyacinth  of  stately  growth,  producing  large  white 
flowers  on  spikes  two  to  three  feet  in  height. 


105.  A.  G.  Van  Eeden  &  Co.,  Haarlem,  Netherlands. 

COLORED   PLATES  OF  FLOWERS. 
Report. — Colored  plates  of  flowers,  chiefly  bulbous  species,  introduced  and  cultivated  by 
the  exhibitor. 


SIGNING  -JUDGES   OF   GROUP   XXIX. 


The  figures  annexed  to  the  names  of  the  Judges  indicate  the  reports  written  by  them 
respectively.  vo''.  a-lB  -  ,,■^■.■- 

-  Georgk  Thurbeb.i,  4,  5,  7,  8,  g,  lo,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  17,  18,  19,  20,  21,  22,  2j,  24, 
25,  26,  27,  28,  29,  JO,  31,  32,  33,  35,  36,  37,  38,  39,  42,  46,  50,  51,  52,  53,  61,  62,  65,  74, 
76,  79,  80,  81,  82,  84,  85,  86,  88,  89,  91,  92,  93,  94,  95,  96,  97,  100,  102,  103,  104,  105. 

W.  D.  BRACKENRmcE,  2,  3,  6,  16,  41,  48,  49,  56,  57,  58,  59,  60,  64,  66,  67,  69,  70,  71, 
73.  78,  90,  loi.  ,^, 

Francis  Pentland,,34,  40,  43,  44,  45,  47,  54,  55,  63,  68,  75,  77,  87,  gg   _  _ 

'■  William  Saunders,  72,  83, 98,  '•'  ""'  '"''"'', 

•■■,:-  .    -■■:  jir 
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SYSTEM   OF   AWARDS 


[Extract  from  Circular  of  April  8,  1876.] 

Awards  shall  be  based  upon  written  reports  attested  by  the  signatures  of 
their  authors. 

The  Judges  will  be  selected  for  their  known  qualifications  and  character, 
and  will  be  experts  in  departments  to  which  they  will  be  respectively 
assigned.  The  foreign  members  of  this  body  will  be  appointed  by  the 
Commission  of  each  country  and  in  conformity  with  the  distribution  and 
allotment  to  each,  which  will  be  hereafter  announced.  The  Judges  from 
the  United  States  will  be  appointed  by  the  Centennial  Commission. 

Reports  and  awards  shall  be  based  upon  inherent  and  comparative  merit. 
The  elements  of  merit  shall  be  held  to  include  considerations  relating  to 
originality,  invention,  discovery,  utility,  quality,  skill,  workmanship,  fitness 
for  the  purposes  intended,  adaptation  to  public  wants,  economy  and  cost. 

Each  report  will  be  delivered  to  the  Centennial  Commission  as  soon  as 
completed,  for  final  award  and  publication. 

Awards  will  be  finally  decreed  by  the  United  States  Centennial  Com- 
mission, in  compliance  with  the  Act  of  Congress,  and  will  consist  of  a 
diploma  with  a  uniform  Bronze  Medal,  and  a  special  report  of  the  Judges 
on  the  subject  of  the  Award. 

Each  exhibitor  will  have  the  right  to  produce  and  publish  the  report 
awarded  to  him,  but  the  United  States  Centennial  Commission  reserves  the 
right  to  publish  and  dispose  of  all  reports  in  'the  manner  it  thinks  best  for 
public  information,  and  also  to  embody  and  distribute  the  reports  as  records 
of  the  Exhibition. 


ORGANIZATION  AND   DUTIES    OF   THE   JUDGES. 

[Extract  from  Circular  of  May  I,  1876.] 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  Judges  have  been  appointed  to  make  such  reports, 
one-half  of  whom  are  foreigners  and  one-half  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
They  have  been  selected  for  their  known  qualifications  and  character,  and 
are  presumed  to  be  experts  in  the  Groups  to  which  they  have  been  respect 
ively  assigned.     The  foreign  members  of  this  body  have  been  appointed 
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by  the  Commission  of  each  country,  in  conformity  with  the  distribution 
and  allotment  to  each,  adopted  by  the  United  States  Centennial  Com- 
mission. The  Judges  from  the  United  States  have  been  appointed  by  the 
Centennial  Commission. 

To  facilitate  the  examination  by  the  Judges  of  the  articles  exhibited, 
they  have  been  classified  in  Groups.  To  each  of  these  Groups  a  competent 
number  of  Judges  (Foreign  and  American)  has  been  assigned,  by  the  United 
States  Centennial  Commission.  Besides  these,  certain  objects  in  the  De- 
partments of  Agriculture  and_  Horticulture,  which  will  form  temporary 
exhibitions,  have  been  arranged  in  special  Groups,  and  Judges  will  be 
assigned  to  them  hereafter. 

The  Judges  will  meet  for  organization  on  May  24,  at  12  m.,  at  the 
Judges'  Pavilion.  They  will  enter  upon  the  work  of  examination  with  as 
little  delay  as  practicable,  and  will  recommend  awards  without  regard  to 
the  nationality  of  the  exhibitor. 

The  Judges  assigned  to  each  Group  will  choose  from  among  themselves  a 
Chairman  and  a  Secretary.  They  must  keep  regular  minutes  of  their  pro- 
ceedings. Reports  recommending  awards  shall  be  made  and  signed  by  a 
Judge  in  each  Group,  stating  the  grounds  of  the  proposed  award,  and  such 
reports  shall  be  accepted,  and  the  acceptance  signed,  by  a  majority  of  the 
Judges  in  such  Group. 

The  reports  of  the  Judges  recommending  awards  based  on  the  standards 
of  merit  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  System  of  Awards,  must  be  returned 
to  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Awards  not  later  than  July  31,  to  be  trans- 
mitted by  him  to  the  Centennial  Commission. 

Awards  will  be  finally  decreed  by  the  United  States  Centennial  Com- 
mission, in  compliance  with  the  Act  of  Congress  of  June  i,  1872,  and  will 
consist  of  a  special  report  of  the  Judges  on  the  subject  of  the  Award, 
together  with  a  Diploma  and  a  uniform  Bronze  Medal. 

Upon  matters  not  submitted  for  competitive  trial,  and  upon  such  others 
as  may  be  named  by  the  Commission,  the  Judges  will  prepare  reports  show- 
ing the  progress  made  during  the  past  hundred  years. 

Vacancies  in  the  corps  of  Judges  will  be  filled  by  the  authority  which 
made  the  original  appointment. 

No  exhibitor  can  be  a  Judge  in  the  Group  in  which  he  exhibits. 

An  exhibitor,  who  is  not  the  manufacturer  or  producer  of  the  article 
exhibited,  shall  not  be  entitled  to  an  award. 

The  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Awards  will  be  the  representative  of  the 
United  States  Centennial  Commission  in  its  relations  to  the  Judges.  Upon 
request,  he  will  decide  all  questions  which  may  arise  during  their  proceed- 
ings in  regard  to  the  interpretation  and  application  of  the  rules  adopted  by 
the  Commission  relating  to  awards,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  Commis- 
sion. 

A.  T.  GOSHORN, 

Director-  General. 


SYSTEM  OF  A  WAJiVS.  T 

\Extract  from  Director- GeneraF s  Address  to  fudges,  May  24,  1876.] 

"  The  method  of  initiating  awards  which  we  have  adopted  differs  in  some 
respects  from  that  pursued  in  previous  exhibitions.  In  place  of  the  anony- 
mous verdict  of  a  jury,  we  have  substituted  the  written  opinion  of  a  Judge. 
On  this  basis  awards  will  carry  the  weight  and  guarantees  due  to  individual 
personal  character,  ability,  and  attainments,  and  to  this  extent  their  reli- 
ability and  value  will  be  increased.  It  is  not  expected  that  you  will  shower 
awards  indiscriminately  upon  the  products  in  this  vast  collection.  You 
may  possibly  find  a  large  proportion  in  no  way  raised  above  the  dead  level, 
nor  deserving  of  particular  notice.  The  standard  above  which  particular 
merit  worthy  of  distinction  begins  is  for  you  to  determine.  In  this  regard 
I  have  only  to  express  the  desire  of  the  Centennial  Commission,  that  you 
should  do  this  with  absolute  freedom,  and  when  you  meet  with  a  product 
which  you  consider  worthy  of  an  award,  we  desire  you  to  say,  in  as  few 
words  as  you  may  deem  suitable,  why  you  think  so. 

"  This,  gentlemen,  is  all  we  ask  of  you  in  the  Departments  of  Awards. 
Opinions  thus  expressed  will  indicate  the  inherent  and  comparative  merits, 
qualities,  and  adaptations  of  the  products, — information  which  the  public 
most  desires. 

"Elaborate  general  reports  and  voluminous  essays,  though  of  great  value 
as  sources  of  general  information,  give  little  aid  in  determining  the  reliable 
or  intrinsic  merits  of  particular,  individual  products. 

"  The  regulations  which  have  been  published  divide  the  work  of  awards 
into  three  parts : 

"  ist.  The  individual  work  of  the  Judges.. 

"  2d.   The  collective  work  of  the  groups  of  Judges. 

"  3d.  The  final  decisions  of  the  United  States  Centennial  Commission 
in  conformity  with  the  acts  of  Congress. 

"Each  award  will  thus  pass  three  ordeals,  which,  doubtless,  will  be 
ample  and  satisfactory. ' ' 


GROUP   XXX— HORSES. 


GROUP    XXX. 


JUD 

AMERICAN. 
John  R.  Vilay,  Lexington,  Ky. 
J.  W.  Welden,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Basil  Duke,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
E.  S.  Stowell,  Cornwall,  Vt. 
Thaddeus  Holt,  Macon,  Ga. 
MiLo  Smith,  Clinton,  Iowa. 
Thomas  G.  Williams,  Austin,  Texas. 
S.  P.  Brown,  Washington,  D.  C. 
A.  McAllister,  Springfield  Furnace,  Pa 
S,  H.  Tewkesbury,  Portland,  Maine. 
George  Murray,  Racine,  Wis. 


GES. 

FOREIGN. 

T.  Parrington,  Great  Britain. 
Ira  Morgan,  Canada. 


GROUP    XXX. 


HORSES,  MULES,  AND  ASSES. 


Thorough -bred  turf  stallions. 

Arabian  stallions. 

Trotting  stallions. 

Percheron  stallions. 

Clydesdale  stallions 

Running  horses,  with  the  fastest  record. 

Walking  horses. 

Ponies 

Pure-bred  jacks. 


Thorough  bred  lurf  mares. 

Arabian  mares. 

Trotting  brood-mares. 

Percheron  mares. 

Clydesdale  mares. 

Trotting  horses,  with  the  fastest  record. 

Matched  teams. 

Mules. 

Pure. bred  asses. 


GENERAL    REPORT 


JUDGES  OF  GROUP  XXX. 


HORSES. 

Prof.  F.  A.  Walker,  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Awards  : 

Sir, — In  this  group  were  exhibited  a  large  assortment  and  every 
variety  of  horses. 

Conspicuous  among  the  representatives  of  the  Old  and  New  World 
were  some  of  the  highest  type  of  each  class.  The  graceful  and  docile 
high-caste  Arabian  from  the  desert  was  represented  in  an  unusually 
fine  specimen.  The  English  thoroughbred  race-horse  of  the  highest 
form  and  purest  pedigree  was  represented  by  one  who  had  tried  con- 
clusions with  the  best  racers  of  his  native  land  for  that  world-re- 
nowned event, — the  English  Derby.  The  American  thoroughbred 
race-horse,  which  is  descended  more  or  less  remotely  from  the  Eng- 
lish thoroughbred,  was  present  in  good  numbers,  including  some 
which  had  won  distinction  on  the  turf.  North  and  South  both  sent 
creditable  samples  of  the  best  blood,  giving  ample  opportunity  to 
compare  the  effects  of  climate  and  food.  The  trotter,'  which  is  the 
outgrowth  of  American  habits  and  peculiar  to  this  country,  was  un- 
usually well  represented.  The  various  families  which  rival  each  other 
in  their  several  claims  for  excellence  had  numerous  representatives. 
This  class  in  the  Exhibition  attracted  considerable  attention,  as  this 
is  the  horse  that  possesses  a  degree  of  usefulness  claimed  by  no 
other  class.  It  is  the  horse  that  may  be  applied  to  all  useful  pur- 
poses, alike  valuable  for  the  field  or  for  the  road. 

The  greatest  feature  of  the  group  was  the  draft-horse,  which  ex- 
ceeded in  numbers  any  other  class.  The  trotter  and  the  race-horse 
nave  opportunities  for  exhibition  on  the  track  or  race-course,  but  the 
draft-horse,  outside  of  agricultural  fairs,  seldom  has  an  opportunity 
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for  comparative  exhibition.  This  explained  the  unusually  full  dis- 
play of  this  class,  which  was  probably  the  best  collection  of  these 
animals  ever  before  brought  together  in  America.  These  large  and 
ponderous  creatures  came  from  various  sections  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  as  well  as  from  England  and  France,  the  latter  country 
being  their  native  land.  They  are  supposed  to  have  descended  from 
the  horses  of  Flanders,  that  tradition  tells  us  were  much  prized  by 
the  knights  of  the  Middle  Ages  on  account  of  their  great  power  and 
endurance,  which  were  necessary  to  carry  the  heavy  armor  then  in 
use. 

Last,  but  not  least  in  interest,  was  the  mustang,  or  Texas  and  In- 
dian pony,  which,  it  is  claimed,  is  descended  from  the  Andalusian  or 
Barb  chargers  that  escaped  from  the  Spanish  cavaliers  who  overran 
and  conquered  Mexico  in  the  sixteenth  century.  These  horses, 
through  want  of  judicious  breeding  and  scanty  food,  have  become 
quite  diminutive  in  size,  but  in  many  respects  bear  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  the  favorite  Spanish  Andalusian  charger,  and  have  to  an  un- 
usual degree  his  qualities  of  endurance.  Their  ability  to  carry  heavy 
weight  and  endure  long  and  continuous  journeys  with  scanty  nourish- 
ment is  exemplified  in  the  recent  Indian  wars,  where  the  best  Ameri- 

'  can  cavalry  horses  have  proved  no  match  for  them. 

As  a  whole,  the  exhibition  of  horses  was  complete  in  having 
good  specimens  of  each  type,  and  embraced  every  distinct  variety, 
from   the   diminutive   Shetland   pony  to    the   mammoth   Percheron 

'draft-beast. 

THEODORE  JUSTICE. 


REPORTS    ON    AWARDS. 


GROUP  XXX. 

I.  A.  Welch,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

HORSES   AND   MARES. 

Report. — Leamington.  Now  twenty-three  years  old,  by  Faugh-a-Ballagh,  dam  by  Panta- 
loon. Was  imported  into  this  country  from  England,  where  his  racing  record  was  made. 
His  greatest  exploit  upon  the  turf  was  in  winning  the  Chester  cup  twice,  beating  large  fields 
of  horses  with  ease.  In  color  he  is  what  might  be  called  almost  a  black.  His  colts  are 
mostly  bays  and  browns,  which  shows  that  he  strongly  marks  his  progeny  with  nearly  his 
own  color.  We  look  upon  him  as  a  very  remarkable  horse  in  many  respects :  first,  in 
size, being  over  sixteen  hands  high;  next,  in  purity  of  blood,  which  is  of  the  most  fash- 
ionable strains ;  next,  his  great  qualities  as  a  racer ;  but  still  greater  than  all  these  is  his 
excellence  in  the  stud  as  a  sire,  having  begotten  some  of  the  best  racers  now  upon  the 
turf  in  this  country. 

Maiden.  Bay  mare,  fourteen  years  old,  by  Lexington,  dam  Kitty  Clark,  by  Glencoe.  She 
is  the  dam  of  bay  mare  Lady  Washington,  by  Beacon,  James  A.  and  Perole,  by  Leaming- 
ton, and  has  by  her  side  a  chestnut  colt,  own  brother  to  the  two  above  named.  She  is  by 
far  the  best-formed  brood  mare  exhibited. 

Susan  Beane.  Thoroughbred  brood  mare;  excellent  pedigree,  fine  size,  fine  neck,  and 
beautiful  head,  well  set  on,  fine  length,  strong,  roomy  body,  good  quarters,  clean  legs, 
broad  hips.    The  dam  of  distinguished  turf  horses. 

Lida.  Thoroughbred  brood  mare ;  fine  form,  strong  back,  broad  hips,  roomy  body,  neat 
head  and  neck,  rich  color,  very  blood-like  in  appearance.  Her  produce  has  been  at  the 
head  of  the  turf.     Brood  mare  of  the  highest  type.     Splendid  filly  colt  by  her  side. 

Lyttleton.  Thoroughbred  stallion ;  fine  pedigree,  rich  dark  bay,  of  good  size,  strong,  short 
body,  well  ribbed,  strong  back,  fine  sloping  shoulders,  fine  arched  neck,  beautiful  head  and 
ears,  good,  clean  legs,  good  performer  on  the  turf  at  all  distances  from  one  to  four  miles. 

Maggie  B.B.  Thoroughbred  brood  mare;  by  Australian  dam  Madeline,  by  Boston; 
eight  years  old,  chestnut,  with  star,  fine,  roomy,  short  body,  short,  strong  neck,  good,  bony 
head,  good  legs,  fifteen  hands  high.  Ought  to  make  a  good  brood  mare.  She  has  a  chest- 
nut colt  by  her  side. 


2.  James  A.  Perry,  Wilmington,  III.,  U.  S. 

HORSES. 
Report. — Roland.     Percheron  stallion,  five  years  old;  a  superior  horse  in  many  points; 
appearance  rather  clumsy,  being  too  short,  but  worthy  of  great  notice. 

Duke  de  Chartres.     Percheron  stallion,  ten  years  old.     He  is  extremely  good  in  all  his 
points,  of  beautiful  form,  and  superior  actibn.     A  model  horse. 
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3.  Theodore  Justice,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

HORSES. 

Report. — Bronx.  Bay  gelding,  fifteen  hands  three  and  a  half  inches  high,  six  years  old, 
by  the  Marshall  (he  by  Lexington),  dam  Belle,  by  Imperial  Monarch.  He  is  the  most 
thoroughly  broken  saddle  horse  we  have  ever  seen.  His  owner,  in  exhibiting  him,  put 
him  through  various  evolutions  by  his  legs  alone,  with  a  loose  rein.  He  then  hitched 
him  to  a  buggy,  and  under  the  Judges'  shed  turned  and  backed  him  with  as  much  ease  in 
this  limited  space  as  though  he  were  on  the  road.  The  intent  and  purpose  of  breeding 
thoroughbred  or  good  horses  is  not  only  for  the  turf,  but  that  they  may  be  employed  for  all 
useful  purposes.  As  good  riding  horses  are  always  in  demand,  an  incentive  for  the  pur- 
chase of  thoroughbreds  as  saddle  horses  should  be  stimulated. 

Teddy,  a  pony.    Commended  for  action,  training,  compact  form,  and  well-muscled  limbs. 


4.  James  Moore,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

MARES. 

Report. — Belle.  Bay  mare,  nine  years  old,  sire  Revenue,  dam  by  Revenue ;  fifteen  hands 
one  inch  high ;  fine  sloping  shoulders,  moderate  body,  clean  legs,  good  feet,  fine  tail,  high 
arched  carriage ;  used  as  saddle  mare. 

Rosa.  Bay  mare,  six  years  old,  sired  by  Revenue,  dam  Miss  Harper  by  Glencoe ;  about 
fifteen  hands  high ;  good  body,  fair  length,  neck  well  set  on,  good  sloping  shoulders,  good 
eyes,  short  strong  legs,  fine  hips,  strong  back ;  used  as  riding  mare. 

Emily  J.  Dark  bay  filly,  fifteen  and  a  half  hands  high ;  by  imported  Leamington.  First 
dam  Sally  Bowen  by  imported  Hooten ;  second  dam  Quiz  by  Bertrand.  She  is  a.  very 
handsome  and  blood-like  filly;  is  now  used  under  the  saddle. 


5.  Wm.  Meikle,  Indiana,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

HORSE  AND  MARE. 
Report. — Never  Mind  Him.    Clydesdale  stallion,  three  years  old.     A  superior  young 
horse,  very  fine  in  all  essential  qualities. 

Maggy,    Clydesdale  filly,  one  year  old.    Commended  as  a  splendid  filly,  of  great  promise. 


6.  Wm.  Gurney,  Charleston,  S.  C,  U.  S. 

HORSE  AND   MARE. 

Report. — Bingaman.  Brown  horse,  eight  years  old,  by  Asteroid  (he  by  Lexington),  and 
on  his  dam's  side  runs  back  to  the  best  thoroughbred  families  in  England  to  the  fourteenth 
cross.  Dam  Bayleaf,  by  imp.  Yorkshire,  who  with  him  has  produced  ten  race  nags.  He 
left  the  turf  at  six  years  old,  and  during  his  whole  career  never  lost  but  two  races.  He  is 
now  in  the  stud,  and  his  colts  show  favorably  with  colts  by  other  horses  of  the  same  age. 
I  think,  with  suitable  mares  he  will  be  an  acquisition  to  the  thoroughbred  stock  of  America. 
Mr.  M.  H.  Sanford  purchased  him  when  a  yearling,  at  the  sale  of  the  late  Mr.  Robert 
Alexander.     He  trained  to  be  a  capital  race  horse. 

Sallie  Emison.  A  good  roadster  mare.  Age,  eight  years ;  height,  fourteen  hands  three 
Inches ;  weight,  nine  hundred  pounds ;  color,  dark  bay ;  of  excellent  breeding.  Form  good, 
low,  and  long,  with  strong  points  and  fair  trotting  action. 


7.  Joseph  B.  Baker,  Jr.,  Thomdale,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

HORSES. 
Report. — Lee.   Roadster  gelding.  Age,sixyears;  height.fifteenhandstwoinches;  weight. 
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nine  hundred  and  fifty-two ;  superior  breeding,  of  excellent  form  and  make,  with  very  good 
action  for  a  roadster  gelding;  color,  bay,  with  white  heels. 

Dallas  Inkerman.  Having  attained  the  standard  of  a  roadster  stallion ;  three  years  old ; 
bright  bay ;  fine  form  and  action. 

Inkerman.  Having  attained  the  standard  of  a  roadster  stallion.  Age,  six  years ;  height, 
sixteen  hands ;  weight,  eleven  hundred.  This  is  a  large,  strong,  well-balanced  bay  horse, 
of  good  style  and  action  and  fair  speed. 

Andes.  Thoroughbred  stalKon,  bright  bay,  eight  years,  by  Bonnie  Scotland,  dam  Young 
Fashion,  by  Imp.  Monarch ;  fifteen  and  a  half  hands ;  good  body,  well  ribbed,  fine  strong 
neck,  good  head  and  ears,  good  strong  quarters,  clean  legs  well  set  under  him,  good  feet. 


8.  Samuel  Parsons,  Oxford  Depot,  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  U.  S. 

HORSE. 
Report. — Happy  Prince.     Five  years,  fifteen  and  one-half  hands,  ten  hundred  and  forty 
pounds,  bay  stallion,  with  two  white  feet,  by  Happy  Medium.    Of  elegant  form  and  make, 
with  good  action  and  fair  speed  as  a  roadster  stallion. 


9.  A.  Haller  Gross,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  \i.  S. 

HORSE. 

Report. — Gasconade.  Thoroughbred,  excellent  pedigree,  rich  chestnut  color,  fine  size, 
strong  body,  fine  legs  well  set  under  him,  first-rate  sloping  shoulders,  fine  head  and  neck, 
good  eyes,  strong  back,  square  strong  quarters,  fine  stifies,  very  blood-like  in  appearance, 
and  excellent  temper. 

10.  J.  H.  Taylor,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

HORSE. 
Report. — Pacific.   Commended  as  having  attained  the  standard  of  a  roadster  stallion. 
Age,  ten  years;  height,  fifteen  hands  three  inches;  weight,  one  thousand  one  hundred  ajid 
sixty  pounds ;  color,  chestnut,  with  blaze.     Well  and  full  formed,  with  good  style  and 
action,  and  strong  bone. 

11.  McKeen  &  Hulick,  Easton,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

HORSES   AND    MARES. 

Report. — Ivanhoe.  Commended  as  having  attained  the  standard  of  a  roadster  stallion. 
Of  four  years  of  age.     Well  bred,  fine  form  and  style. 

Jenny  and  Kate.  Match  team  of  agricultural  mares,  each  six  years  old.  A  superior  team 
for  the  purpose. 

Duke  and  Prince.  Age,  nine  years;  height,  fifteen  hands  two  inches;  weight,  one 
thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  and  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty ;  color, 
dapple  gray.  Well  matched;  good  fomi  and  fair  action;  clever,  and  good  drivers,  and  a 
fair  carriage  team. 

12.  William  McBride,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

HORSE  AND  MARE. 
Report. — General  Scott.     Age,  seven  years;    height,  fifteen  hands  one  inch;    weight, 
nine  hundred  and  fifty-six;  color,  bay,  four  white  feet,    Breeding,  Hambleton  and  Clay. 
Form  excellent,  with  strong  bone,  joints, and  feet;  style  good,  and  action  fine  for  a  roadster 


Belle  of  Philadelphia.    Having  attained  the  standard  of  a  trotting  mare.    Seven  years  old ; 
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fifteen  hands  three  inches  high ;  weight,  nine  hundred  and  sixty  pounds;  color,  white.  Fine 
build,  of  Hambletonian  stock,  also  Messenger  stock;  well  proportioned,  and  a  finely  de- 
veloped trotter.    Has  a  record  of  2.33. 


13.  L.  A.  Hitchcock,  Suffolk,  Mass.,  U.  S. 

HORSE. 
Report. — Limestone.  Chestnut  horse,  by  War  Dance,  dam  Transylvania  by  Masude 
Arab.  Six  years  old,  sixteen  hands  high.  He  is  remarkably  developed,  possessing  great 
power  in  carrying  weight.  Has  run  a  mile  over  Jerome  Park  course,  with  an  amateur 
rider  weighing  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  pounds,  in  1 .48,  beating  such  horses  as  Gray 
Planet,  who  had  run  a  month  previous  over  the  Saratoga  track  in  1.42^.  Limestone  beat 
him  easily.  He  ran  over  the  Mystic  track,  when  four  years  old,  two  miles  in  3.37,  car- 
rying one  hundred  and  eight  pounds.  Although  a  good  horse  on  the  flat,  his  greatest 
excellence  was  exhibited  in  running  'cross  country,  steeple-chases  and  hurdle-races,  running 
one  of  his  hurdle  races,  of  two  miles,  in  3.47^,  carrying  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  His 
pedigree  is  remarkably  rich,  possessing  two  Glencoe  crosses,  and  running  from  Transylvania 
to  Flying  Whig,  by  Williams'  Woodstock  Arabian,  insuring  his  great  success  as  a  sire. 
Being  very  muscular,  with  great  weight-carrying  powers,  large  joints,  and  abundance  of 
bone,  his  stock  will  add  very  inuch  to  the  character  of  American  stallions.  Such  are  the 
horses  that  our  stock-breeders  most  desire. 


14.  M.  W.  Dunham,  Wayne,  Du  Page  County,  111.,  U.  S. 

HORSE  AND   MARE. 

Report. — Apollo.  Percheron  stallion,  six  years  old.  A  model  horse,  of  exquisite  form ; 
good  in  all  points ;  of  great  merit ;  but  blind  in  one  eye. 

Mignonette.  Percheron  mare,  six  years  old.  A  very  superior  mare  in  every  respect; 
of  superb  form  and  action. 

15.  W.  H.  Jenifer,  Baltimore,  Md.,  U.  S. 

HORSE. 
Report. — Jenifer  Arabian.     Imported  from  Arabia  by  owner ;  beautiful  specimen  of  his 
class ;  fourteen  hands  three  inches  high,  gray,  twelve  years  old,  magnificent  form,  faultless 
neck  and  head,  fine  eyes,  well-rounded  body,  excellent  legs  well  set  under  him,  fine  feet, 
superb  shoulders,  handsome  tail,  well  set  on. 


16.  William  T.  Cook,  Foxboro',  Mass.,  U.  S. 

HORSE. 
Report. — Graphic.   Age,  two  years;  height,  fifteen  hands  two  inches;  weight,  nine  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds ;  color,  brown ;  sired  by  Smuggler.     Form  a  little  coarse ;  legs  and 
joints  wonderful  in  their  bony  and  muscular  development  for  a  trotting  stallion. 


17.  M.  H.  Cryer,  Salem,  Ohio,  U.  S. 

HORSE. 

Report. — ^Julius.  Sired  by  Lexington,  he  by  Boston;  1st  dam,  Julia,  by  imported  Glen- 
coe, he  by  Sultan ;  2d  dam,  Sally  Ward,  by  John  R.  Grimes,  he  by  imported  Leviathan. 
He  is  a  rich  bay  thoroughbred,  fourteen  years  old,  fifteen  and  a  half  hands,  fine  length  of 
body,  strong  shoulders,  good  neck,  good  head  and  ears,  fine  hocks,  and  good  feet.  Good 
racer;  winner  at  all  distances  less  than  three  miles. 

He  is  the  sire  of  Deadhead,  the  best  steeple-chaser  in  the  country. 
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i8.  P.  J.  Stewart,  West  Chester,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

HORSE. 
jfefort. — Reviler.  Dark  chestnut,  sixteen  hands  high,  six  years  old ;  by  Censor,  dam 
Jennie  Rose,  by  Glencoe.  He  was  trained  when  a  two-  and  three-year-old,  showed  a  re- 
markable turn  of  speed,  but  broke  down  in  his  last  race  when  a  three-year-old.  He  is  now 
used  for  stud  purposes,  and  from  his  blood  and  great  muscular  development  is  found  to 
succeed  as  a  sire  upon  either  thoroughbred  or  trotting  mares. 


19.  James  H.  Powers,  Hambleton,  Md.,  U.  S. 

HORSE. 

Report. — Whalebone,  Jr.  Age,  three  years ;  height,  fifteen  and  a  half  hands ;  weight, 
nine  hundred  and  fifty  pounds;  color,  bay.  Of  excellent  breeding  form ;  joints  and  limbs 
with  fine  action,  and  every  indication  of  attaining  the  standard  of  a  trotting  stallion. 


20.  Charles  L.  Sharpless,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

HORSES   AND   MARES. 

Report. — Draco.  Having  attained  the  standard  of  a  trotting  stallion,  and  having  made 
a  record  of  2.28,  and  is  the  sire  of  many  famous  trotters. 

Tippoo  Bashaw.  Having  attained  the  standard  of  a  roadster  stallion.  Age,  twenty 
years ;  height,  fifteen  hands  five  inches ;  weight,  nine  hundred  and  sixty  pounds ;  color,  bay. 
Well  bred,  and  has  the  appearance  of  having  been  a  very  fine  horse. 

Clara.  Age,  two  years ;  height,  fifteen  hands ;  weight,  eight  hundred  pounds ;  color, 
sorrel;  breeding,  Tippoo  Bashaw  and  Lady  Montague.  Form,  joints,  legs,  and  feet  fine ; 
muscle  very  good ;  style  and  action  excellent  for  a  trotting  filly. 

Sparkle  and  foal.  Age,  eight  years ;  height,  fifteen  hands  three  inches ;  weight,  nine  hun- 
ilred  and  seventy  pounds ;  color,  dapple  gray;  breeding,  Saladin  and  Hambletonian ;  of 
excellent  make-up,  with  strong  points  of  a  good  brood  mare.     Record,  2.40. 


21.  Colonel  A.  R.  Phyfe,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  U.  S. 

HORSES   AND    MARE. 

Report. — Le  Solitaire.  Age,  ten  years ;  height,  fifteen  hands  two  inches  ;  weight,  nine 
hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds;  color,  white;  breeding,  Fenian  Chief  by  Grey  Eagle, 
dam  Messenger;  very  excellent  in  form  and  legs;  muscles,  joints,  style,  and  action  very 
superior.     Speed  great;  said  to  have  trotted  at  four  years  in  2.19. 

Lucca.  Age,  ten  years ;  height,  fifteen  hands ;  weight,  nine  hundred  and  fifty  poimds  ; 
color,  blood  bay;  breeding,  by  Dr.  Lony's  Ethan  Allen,  out  of  Boston  Queen,  a  perfec- 
tion in  breeding,  as  evinced  by  this  mare's  wonderfully  balanced  form,  great  power,  excel- 
lent style,  and  marvelous  speed.     Record,  2.30;  claim,  2.20. 

General  Tweed.  Age,  twelve  years ;  height,  fifteen  hands  one  inch ;  weight,  nine  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  pounds ;  color,  chestnut ;  breeding,  Myron  Perry,  dam  Black 
Hawk.  This  horse,  in  the  opinion  of  the  jurors,  attains  very  superior  points  in  form, 
limbs,  muscle,  style,  action,  and  speed  among  the  fastest  trotting  geldings  in  America, 
having  a  record  of  2.26,  and  a  reputation  for  2.17. 


22.  A.  R.  Murdock,  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  U.  S. 

HORSES. 
Report. — Charles  and  William.     Match  team  of  heavy  draught  horses,  of  nine  and  eight 
years  of  age.     A  very  superior  team  for  any  purpose. 
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23.  Joseph  Nichols,  Honesdale,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

HORSE. 
Report. — Walking  horse  Jenny  Lynd.     Strong,  vigorous  action,  with  good  muscular 
development ;  good  fast  traveling  walk ;  large,  well-formed  body. 


24.  William  B.  Smith,  Hartford,  Conn.,  U.  S. 

HORSES. 

Report.— 'Yhatas&  Jefferson.  Having  attained  the  standard  of  a  trotting  stallion  of  great 
beauty  of  form  and  action,  with  wonderful  endurance,  also  as  having  the  fastest  record, 
viz.,  2.23,  of  any  horse  presented. 

Young  Tommy.  As  having  attained  the  standard  of  a  roadster  stallion.  He  is  a  cplt 
of  Thomas  Jefferson,  showing  all  the  fine  points  of  his  sire,  beautiful  in  fonn  and  color, 
and  showing  more  than  ordinary  speed  for  a  three-year-old. 


25.  M.  Riley,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

HORSE. 
Report. — Young  Camors.     Age,  seven  years;  height,  fifteen  hands;  weight,  eight  hun- 
dred and  twenty  pounds;  color,  black;  breeding,  General  Knox,  dam  Susie  Dean.     A 
gentleman's  very  fine  driving  horse,  with  great  show  of  speed  and  carriage. 


26.  Joseph  R.  Carpenter,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

HORSE. 

Report. — Aristides.  Commended  for  having  attained  the  standard  of  a  roadster  gelding ; 
eight  years  old ;  fifteen  and  a  half  hands  high ;  weight,  one  thousand  pounds ;  color,  light 
bay ;  fine  proportions ;  very  stylish  in  carriage ;  shows  very  fine  breeding,  and  a  superior 
roadster. 


27.  E.  W.  Wood,  Baltimore,  Md.,  U.  S. 

HORSE.. 
Report. — Catch  'Em.    Two-year-old  trotting  stallion;  height,  fifteen  hands;  weight, nine 
hundred  and  fifty-five  pounds;  color,  brown;  breeding  very  excellent;  of  fine  form  and 
good  style ;  of  very  good  action  for  a  coming  trotting  stallion. 


28.  S.  T.  Suit,  Suitland,  Md.,,  U.  S. 

PONIES. 
Report. — ^Jack  and  Jill.     Matched  ponies.     Commended  for  handsome  proportions,  good 
action,  style,  and  speed. 

29.  J.  C.  Van  Vleit,  Newrark,  N.  J.,  U.  S. 

HORSES. 
Report. — Tom  and  Jerry.  Age,  six  and  seven  years ;  height,  sixteen  hands ;  weight,  one 
thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  and  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  ninety-two 
pounds;  color,  bright  bay;  breeding,  superior  (Clay  dams,  by  Remington,  Black  Hawk). 
Close  matched,  fine,  even  drivers,  with  superior  action,  and  the  perfection  of  style  for  a  first- 
class  carriage  team. 
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30.  Henry  Heron,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  U.  S. 

HORSE. 
jleiort.—^'PTiiaate.     Age,  two  years;  height,  fifteen  hands  three  inches;  weight,  nine 
hundred  and  eighty-four  pounds;  color,  bay;  breeding,  very  superior;  by  Luck's  All,  dam 
hy  Old  Performer.     Of  very  superior  form  and  make-up,  and  most  excellent  style.     A  very 
promising  young  stallion  for  breeding  coach  horses. 


31.  Carmelo  F.  Carnuana,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  U.  S. 

JACK. 
Report. — Malta.     Pure-bred  jack;  pure  blood;  well  formed. 


32.  Whitnock  &  Hall,  Somerville,  N.  J.,  U.  S. 

HORSE. 
Report. — ^Volunteer  Prince.     Commended  as  having  attained  the  standard  of  a  roadster 
stallion.    Age,  nine  years;   height,  sixteen  hands;   weight,  one  thousand  one  hundred 
pounds ;  color,  bay ;  breeding  very  superior,  with  excellent  form,  good  joints  and  legs, 
with  fair  action. 

33.  Mark  Devine,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

MARE. 
Report. — Lizzie.     Age,  six  years;  height,  fifteen  and  a  half  hands;  weight,  nine  hundred 
pounds;  color,  light  bay;   breeding,  Happy  Medium  and   Star,  very  superior.     Form, 
action,  and  style  superior  for  a  trotting  filly,  with  great  strength  of  loin  and  muscle,  and 
heavy  bone. 


34.  F.  H.  Yeagher,  Alburtis,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

HORSE. 
Report. — Young  Wonder.     Draught  stallion,  four  years  old.     A  good  horse  for  the  pur- 
pose, with  some  strong  points  for  a  draught  horse,  and  worthy  of  credit. 


35.  H.  N.  Smith,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  U.  S. 

HORSE  AND  MARE. 

Report. '^'Rose  Thorn.  Age,  one  year;  height,  fourteen  hands  three  inches;  weight, 
nine  hundred  and  thirty  pounds;  color,  brown;  breeding  very  superior  (by  General  Knox, 
out  of  Lady  Thorn).  This  filly  is  a  marvel  of  perfection  of  breeding,  representing  the  dis- 
tinguished peculiarities  and  excellencies  of  both  sire  and  dam,  and  in  form,  make-up,  style, 
and  action  can  scarcely  be  surpassed. 

Musician.  Age,  one  year;  height,  fifteen  hands ;  weight,  good ;  color,  bay,  white  heels; 
breeding  (by  General  Knox,  dam,  Music's  dam)  very  superior.  In  form,  joints,  legs,  mus- 
cle, chest,  style,  and  action  is  marvelously  superior  for  a  coming  trotting  stallion. 


36.  J.  G.  Pfautz,  Litiz,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

HORSE. 
Report. — General  Jackson.     Commended  as  having  obtained  the  standard  of  a  roadster 
stallion.     Age,  seven  years;  height,  fifteen  hands  one  inch;  weight,  one  thousand  pounds; 
color,  blood  bay,  and  well  bred  (by  Speedwell);  good  form,  and  well  developed;  style 
and  action  good. 
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37.  Charles  Williams,  Summit,  N.  J.,  U.  S. 

MARE. 

Report. — Mollie  Weaver.     Walking  horse,  commended  for  form,  style,  and  action. 


38.  Brinton  King,  Chaddsford,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

HORSE. 
Report. — Don.     Age,  nine  years;  height,  fifteen  hands  three  inches;  weight,  one  thou- 
sand pounds;  light  bay;  by  Hambletonian.     Of  fine  form  and  make,  with  good  action 
and  all  the  essential  points  of  a  roadster  gelding. 


39.  Colin  Cameron,  Marietta,  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

MARE. 
Report. — Nanny.     Percheron  mare,  four  years  old.     Commended  as  a  good  average 
mare  in  her  class. 

40.  W.  F.  Goodvrin,  Stelton,  N.  J.,  U.  S. 

HORSE. 
Report. — Pendleton.     Thoroughbred  stallion.     Good  pedigree;  a  rich  chestnut;  very 
fine  size;  strong,  short  back;  good  head  and  neck;  good  legs;  fine  body,  well  ribbed;  fine 
loin ;  excellent  temper. 

41.  Lewis  R.  Hassinger,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

HORSE. 
Report. — Bruno.     Age,  one  year;  of  good  sire;  shows  good  breeding,  and  is  well  marked 
in  the  essential  points  to  make  a  trotting  stallion. 


42.  J.  J.  Parker,  West  Chester,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

HORSE,  COLT,  AND   FILLY. 

Report. — Arabian  Eclipse,  half-blood  Arabian,  sired  by  Jenifer  Arabian,  out  of  half-blood 
Percheron  mare.  Commended  for  fine  action,  fine  form,  and  docility  of  temper.  Com- 
bines the  beauty  of  the  Arab  with  the  strength  of  the  Percheron. 

Arabian  Boy,  Yearling  colt,  half-blood  Arabian.  Sired  by  Jenifer  Arabian  out  of 
full-blood  Percheron  imported  mare.  This  young  animal  is  remarkable  for  his  beauty 
of  form,  style,  and  action,  combining  the  beauty  of  the  Arab  with  the  strength  of  the 
Percheron. 

Arabian  Girl.  Half-blood  Arabian  yearling  filly.  This  filly  is  sired  by  Jenifer  Arabian 
out  of  half-blood  Percheron  mare.  Her  form  and  action  are  almost  perfect;  she  combines 
the  beauty  of  the  Arab  with  the  strength  of  the  Percheron. 


43.  J.  &  D.  Boag,  Ravenshoe,  Ontario,  Canada. 

HORSES  AND   MARES. 

Report. — Jane.  Clydesdale  mare,  seven  years  old.  A  standard  mare  in  her  class  in  every 
point. 

Fancy.  Draught  mare,  one-year-old  filly.  A  very  grand  filly,  of  fine  proportions,  and 
of  great  merit. 

Fancy.     Clydesdale  filly,  one  year  old.     A  very  superior  filly,  of  wonderful  promise. 

Faun.  Agricultural  mare,  seven  years  old.  A  standard  mare,  specially  adapted  to  the 
purpose. 
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Jane,  with  /oal  at  foot  and  fiUy  foal.  Clydesdale  brood  mare,  seven  years  old.  A  model 
brood  mare  in  every  respect,  with  a  very  superior  filly  foal  of  very  great  promise. 

Dundonald.  Clydesdale  stallion,  eight  years  old.  He  is  a  strong,  very  useful  horse ; 
very  muscular,  v\fith  strong  back  and  loin,  but  only  of  very  moderate  action. 


44.  Jeffrey  Brothers,  Whitby,  Ontario,  Canada. 

MARES. 
Heport. — Coldstream  Lass.    Clydesdale  mare,  three  years  old ;  will  make  a  good  draught 
mare.    A  standard  mare  of  her  class  in  every  point. 


45.  George  Currie,  IngersoU,  Ontario,  Canada. 

MARE  AND   MATCHED  TEAM. 
Report. — Faun.     Draught  mare,  six  years  old.     A  very  good,  useful  mare. 
Dexter  and  Faun.     Matched  team  of  agricultural  horses.     A  very  superior  team  for  the 
purpose. 


46.  John  Glenn,  Carlovr,  Ontario,  Canada. 

MARES. 
Report. — Fanny.     Agricultural  filly,  one  year  old.     A  superior  filly,  of  great  promise. 
Jennie.    Agricultural  filly,  two  years  old;   will  make  a  good  draught  mare.      A  very 
superior  filly,  of  great  promise. 
Jessie.    Draught  mare,  seven  years  old.     A  superior  mare,  of  very  great  quality. 


47.  John  Smith,  Raglan,  Ontario,  Canada. 

MARES. 

Report.— Xiash.     Clydesdale  filly,  two  years  old ;  will  make  a  good  draught  mare.  A  filly 
good  in  all  points. 


48.  George  Dodge,  Columbus,  Ontario,  Canada. 

MARES. 

Report.— Qneen  of  the  Dominion.     Agricultural  filly,  two  years  old;  will  make  a  good 
draught  mare.     Good  in  all  points. 
Empress.     Clydesdale  mare,  four  years  old.     A  mare  good  in  all  points. 


49.  John  Gailbraith,  Kirby,  Ontario,  Canada. 

MARE   AND  HORSE. 

^fjSor/.— Mollie.  Roadster  mare,  age  six  years;  height,  fifteen  hands  three  inches; 
weight,  one  thousand  and  fifty-four  pounds;  color,  bay.  Of  good  form,  strong  legs,  with 
good  joints  and  feet,  and  of  excellent  style  and  action,  fair  for  a  roadster  mare. 

Jolhe.  Age,  five  years;  height,  fifteen  hands  three  inches;  weight,  one  thousand 
pounds;  bay,  with  white  foot  and  star.  Well  bred,  fine  form  and  action  for  roadster 
gelding. 
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SO.  William  Geirie,  Dundas,  Ontario,  Canada. 

MARES. 

Report. — Polly  and  Fan.  Match  team  of  heavy  draught  mares ;  age,  four  years  and  six 
years.     A  superior  team  of  not  only  heavy  draught,  but  also  as  brood  mares. 

Faun.  Agricultural  mare,  six  years  old.  A  standard  mare,  specially  adapted  to  the 
purpose. 


51.  Henry  Sarter,  Ponsonby,  Ontario,  Canada. 

MARES. 
Report. — Fanny.     Agricultural  filly,  one  year  old;  will  make  a  good  draught  mare. 
Well  adapted  to  the  purpose ;   of  excellent  promise. 


52.  W.  Hurdman,  Ottawa,  Ontario,  Canada. 

DRAUGHT   MARE  AND   STALLION. 

Report. — Black  Bess.     Draught  mare,  nine  years  old.     A  very  fine  mare  in  every  essen- 
tial requisite. 

Farmer's  Fancy.     Draught  stallion,  two  years  old.     A  fair  horse,  of  special  quality. 


53.  T.  &  J.  Little,  Sandhill,  Ontario,  Canada. 

HORSE. 
Report. — ^Young  Wonder.     English  draught  horse,  five  years  old.     A  finely-finished 
horse,  good  in  all  his  points,  and  suitable  for  the  purpose. 


54.  C.  J.  Douglass,  Oak  Ridge,  Ontario,  Canada. 

HORSE. 
Report. — Marquis.     Clydesdale  stallion,  six  years  old.      He  is  a  good,  useful  horse, 
strong  in  most  points  essential  to  a  draught  horse,  of  good  appearance,  only  of  moderate 
action,  overloaded  with  fat. 


55.  W>J.  Douglass,  Wellington  Square,  Ontario,  Canada. 

HORSE. 
Report. — Sharp  Catcher.    Bay  horse,  six  years  old.    By  Luther  (he  by  Lexington),  dam 
Maritana.     He  is  a  large  strong  stallion,  and  from  his  form  is  bound  to  get  good  strong 
stock  for  all  useful  purposes,  from  the  saddle  to  the  road. 


56.  J.  W.  White,  Milton,  Ontario,  Canada. 

HORSE. 
Report. — Terror.     Brown  horse,  fifteen  hands  two  and  a  half  inches  high;  ten  years  old; 
dam  imported  Maritana.    He  was  foaled  in  Canada;  but  we  have  no  record  of  his  running, 
which  was  chiefly  done  there.     He  has  been  in  the  stud  for  some  time.     He  is  an  evenly 
well-made  muscular  horse,  and  should  succeed  as  a  sire. 
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57.  Wm.  Clarke,'  Greenwood,  Ontario,  Canada. 

HORSE. 
Report. — Warmanbio.    "Thoroughbred.    Imported  bay,  aged  fifteen  years ;  height,  fifteen 
hands  three  inches ;  good  body,  strong  neck  and  head,  legs  fair,  good  eyes,  broad  back. 
Good  stock  horse,  by  Mountain  Deer. 


58.  Wm.  Newhouse,  Brampton,  Ontario,  Canada, 

HORSE. 

Report. — MacKenzie.  Roadster  stallion.  Age,  three  years ;  height,  fifteen  hands  three 
inches ;  weight,  one  thousand  one  hundred  pounds ;  color,  dark  chestnut  with  white  stock- 
ing; breeding  excellent;  sire.  Royal  George;  form  very  superior,  with  excellent  legs, 
joints,  and  feet,  with  superior  muscle  and  style,  and  of  good  action  for  a  roadster  stallion. 


59.  Hugh  Cooper,  Canada. 

HORSE. 

Report. — Blucher.  Roadster  stallion.  Having  attained  the  standard  of  a  roadster  stallion, 
finely  developed,  well  proportioned,  and  perfect  in  form,  and  gives  indications  of  speed  for 
a  two-year-old. 

60.  James  McDonough,  Carlow,  Ontario,  Canada. 

MARE. 

Report. — Fanny.  Agricultural  mare,  seven  years  old.  A  very  superior  mare  of  her  class 
in  every  point. 

61.  Wm.  Long,  Lansing,  Ontario,  Canada. 

HORSES. 

Report. — Lord  Zettona.  Coach  stallion.  Age,  four  years ;  height,  fifteen  hands  three 
inches ;  weight,  good ;  color,  dark  bay ;  excellent  breeding ;  superior  form,  leg^  joints,  and 
feet,  with  very  excellent  muscle.     Style  superior,  and  action  superb  for  a  coach  stallion. 

Royal  Tom.  English  draught  horse,  four  years  old.  A  good  useful  horse,  good  in 
all  points  requisite  for  a  heavy  draught  horse. 


62.  Wm.  Harris,  Mount  Elgin,  Ontario,  Canada. 

HORSES. 
Report. — Pete  and  Charley.     Carriage  horses.     Age,  seven  and  eight  years ;  height,  six- 
teen hands;    one  thousand  and  fifty-six  and  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty-six 
pounds ;  color,  bay.   Breeding,  English  coach  and  driver ;  very  well  formed ;  strong  malce 
and  fair  roadsters,  well  matched,  and  kind  clever  drivers  for  family  carriage  horses. 


63.  Halliburton  Kennedy,  Birr,  Ontario,  Canada. 

MARE  AND   HORSE. 
Jl^ort.— Maggie  and  Billy.     Age,  five  and  six  years ;  height,  sixteen  hands ;  weight, 
eleven  hundred  and  fifty-five  pounds;  color,  black;  a  fine  well-raatched  mare  and  horse 
carriage  team,  of  superior  form,  style,  and  action. 
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64.  William  Boyd,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada. 

HORSES. 

Report. — Tom  and  Bill.    Heavy  draught  matched  team,  each  five  years  old.    A  superior 
team,  specially  adapted  to  the  purpose. 


65.  Joseph  J.  Fisher,  Ben  Miller,  Ontario,  Canada. 

HORSE. 
Report. — Pat  Malloy.   Agricultural  stallion,  six  years  old.    A  very  superior  horse,  of  fine 
form  and  action,  and  worthy  of  much  credit. 


66.  J.  P.  Fisher,  Ben  Miller,  Ontario,  Canada. 

HORSE. 
Report. — Peacock.    Stallion.    Age,  six  years;  height,  sixteen  hands  two  inches;  weight, 
one  thousand  four  hundred  pounds;  color,  bay;  shows  fine  breeding,  is  of  excellent  form, 
make,  and  style,  with  good  action  and  all  essential  points  of  a  first-class  coach  horse. 


67.  Andrew  Somerville,  Huntington,  Ontario,  Canada. 

HORSE. 
Report. — British  Splendor.   Stallion.  Age,  twelve  years;  height,  fifteen  hands  two  inches ; 
weight,  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety-two  pounds ;  color,  dark  bay ;  of  fine  form 
and  carriage.     Limbs  a  trifle  light,  but  action  very  good,  and,  on  the  whole,  a  very  good 
coach  stallion. 


68.  Alexander  Burgess,  Weston,  Ontario,  Canada. 

HORSE. 

Report. — Honest  Sandy.     Clydesdale  stallion,  four  years  old.     A  good  useful  horse,  of 
fine  form,  and  action  above  the  average  class  of  horses. 


69.  D.  R.  Hick,  Mitchell,  Ontario,  Canada. 

HORSE. 
Report. — Lord  Logan.    Agricultural  stallion,  two  years  old.    A  fine  young  animal,  well 
adapted  for  the  purpose ;  of  fine  style  and  action. 


70.  David  Fisher,  Colburn,  Ontario,  Canada. 

HORSE. 

Report. — Beauty  of  the  Dominion.  Stallion ;  age,  two  years ;  height,  sixteen  hands ; 
■weight,  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds;  color,  bright  bay;  breeding  very 
superior;  by  Peacock,  Morgan  dam;  well  developed;  of  superior  form  and  style,  with 
excellent  action  for  a  coach  stallion. 


71.  Ezra  Holt,  Orino,  Ontario,  Canada. 

HORSE. 
Report. — Performer.     Stallion ;  age,  thirteen  years ;  height,  sixteen  hands  two  inches ; 
weight,  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty  pounds;  color,  dark  bay;  well  bred,  of  fine 
carriage  and  form,  of  excellent  style  and  fair  action;   a  fine  representation  of  Cleve- 
land Boy  stallion. 
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72.  C.  B.  Mason,  Brucefield,  Ontario,  Canada. 

HORSE. 
.  Report. — Glenelg.    Clydesdale  stallion,  four  years  old.    A  superior  horse,  of  great  merit, 
good  in  all  respects.  

73.  Wm.  McKenzie,  Columbus,  Ontario,  Canada. 

HORSE. 
Report. — Luck's  All.    Stallion ;  age,  four  years ;  height,  sixteen  hands  one  inch ;  weight, 
one  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty-seven  pounds;  color,  bay;  of  excellent  breeding, 
superior  form,  foot,  and  muscle,  and  very  elegant  style  and  action  for  a  coach  stallion. 


74.  J.  T.  Jenkins,  Charlottetown,  Prince  Edvyard's  Island. 

HORSE. 
''     Report. — Royal  Harry.     Age,  five  years ;  height,  sixteen  and  a  half  hands ;  vifeight,  one 
thousand  three  hundred  pounds ;  color,  brown ;  breeding  good,  with  excellent  form  and 
fine  style.     His  action  is  good  for  a  roadster  stallion. 


SIGNING   JUDGES   OF   GROUP   XXX. 


The  figures  annexed  to  the  names  of  the  Judges  indicate  the  reports  written  by  them 
respectively. 

J.  W.  Welden,  I,  3,  6,  13,  18,  55,  56. 

George  Murray,  2,  5,  14,  22,  34,  39,  43,  44,  45,  46,  47,  48,  50,  51,  52,  53,  54,  60,  64, 
65,  68,  69,  72,  75. 
John  R.  Vilay,  4,  15,  17,  57. 

S.  H.  Tewkesbury,  7,  8,  10,  11,  12,  25,  32,  36,  38,  49,  58,  59,  74. 
Basil  Duke,  9,  40,  42. 
E.  S.  Stowell,  16,  19,  20,  41. 
MiLO  Smith,  21,  24,  26,  30,  61,  66,  67,  70,  71,  73. 
Thos.  G.  Williams,  23,  28,  31,  37. 
A.  McAllister,  27,  29,  33,  35,  62,  63. 
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T.  C.  Jones,  Delaware,  Ohio. 

Warren  Percival,  Vassalboro',  Me. 

M.  WiLKlNS,  Harrisburg,  Oregon. 

Colin  Cameron,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Henry  C.  Meredith,  Cambridge  City, 
Ittd. 

AsHBEL  Smith,  Texas. 

William  Birnie,  Springfield,  Mass. 

J.  Milton  Mackie,   Great   Barrington, 

Mass. 

Frank  T.  Anderson,  Rockbriar,  Va. 
S.  T.  Lynch,  Los  Angelos,  Cal. 
George  E.  Waring,  Jr.,  Newport,  R.  I. 
L.  H.  Twaddell,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Edward  Howe. 


JUDGES. 

FOREIGN. 
Thomas  Duckham,  Great  Britain. 
James  Moore,  Canada. 
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Short  horns. 

Herefords. 

Holsteins. 

Jerseys. 

Kerrys. 

Fat  cattle. 


Long  horns. 

Devons. 

Guernseys. 

Ayrshires. 

Miscellaneous. 

Draught  cattle. 
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CATTLE. 

JERSEY  CATTLE. 

Prof.  F.  A.  Walker,  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Awards: 

The  undersigned  respectfully  reports  that  the  number  of  Jersey 
cattle  exhibited  was  163.  They  were  thoroughbred,  and  registered 
in  the  Third  Register  of  the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club.  The 
collection  was  one  of  excellent  quality,  a  considerable  number  of 
them  being  typical  representatives  of  the  breed,  and  worthy  of  recom- 
mendation for  award. 

The  importation  into  this  country  of  cattle  from  the  island  of  Jersey 
has  been  in  full  operation  about  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Previously 
to  the  year  1850  there  were  a  few  animals  of  this  breed  introduced, 
and  they  were  then  generally  called  Alderneys,  after  the  name  of  that 
one  of  the  Channel  Islands  at  which  the  exporting  vessels  last  touched 
before  leaving  for  England;  but  have  since  taken  the  name  of  Jersey, 
because  not  imported  from  Alderney,  but  the  much  larger  island  of 
Jersey.  During  the  last  decade  the  number  of  animals  imported  into 
this  country  has  greatly  increased,  especially  in  the  Eastern  and  Mid- 
dle States.  They  are  also  found  in  the  South  and  West,  even  to  the 
■shores  of  the  Pacific.  Upwards  of  seven  thousand  have  been  regis- 
tered in  the  Third  Register  of  the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  a 
society  organized  in  1868  for  preserving  the  purity  and  improving 
the  quality  of  the  breed,  and  which  admits  to  registry  only  animals 
proved  to  have  been  imported  from  the  island  of  Jersey  and  such  as 
are  descended  from  them  without  admixture  of  other  blood.  Wher- 
ever introduced  into  this  country,  the  Jerseys  have  been  received  with 
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steadily-increasing  favor,  and  in  no  section  have  they,  after  trial,  been 
discarded. 

The  Jersey  cow,  wherever  known,  is  esteemed  for  her  fawn-like 
beauty,  her  gentleness  and  docility,  and  especially  for  the  great  excel- 
lence of  her  butter-product.  She  is  of  medium  size,  weighing  from  six 
to  ten  hundred  pounds.  She  rarely  gives  on  grass  over  twenty  quarts 
of  milk  a  day,  but  often  makes  as  many  as  fourteen  pounds  of  butter 
in  a  week.  According  to  published  statements  more  than  five  hun- 
dred pounds  of  butter  have  been  made  from  the  milk  of  single  cows 
in  one  year.  The  fat-globules  of  the  milk  are  peculiarly  large,  and  of 
nearly  uniform  size,  in  consequence  of  which  the  cream  rises  quickly 
and  is  easily  churned  into  butter.  While  the  milk  of  other  popular 
dairy  breeds  gives  less  than  thirteen  per  cent,  of  cream,  that  of  the 
Jersey  raises  not  less  than  twenty  per  cent.  About  eight  quarts  of 
Jersey  milk  on  an  average  the  year  round  will  make  a  pound  of 
butter.  This  is  well-flavored,  remarkably  yellow,  fine-grained,  and  of 
so  firm  consistency  as  to  bear  transportation  much  better  than  the 
ordinary  butter  of  the  country.  During  several  summers,  for  ex- 
ample, it  has  been  carried  to  market,  in  the  form  of  quarter-pound 
cakes,  the  whole  length  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  in  good  order, 
without  ice.  This  butter  commands  a  fancy  price  in  all  markets,  sell- 
ing in  several  of  our  cities  at  one  dollar  the  pound  at  all  seasons; 
and  to  the  high  standard  set  up  by  Jersey  butter-makers  is  the  coun- 
try indebted  not  a  little  for  the  improvement  made  during  the  last 
few  years  in  American  butter.  Butter-making  has  indeed  been  so 
profitable  to  the  owners  of  this  breed  that  it  is  only  recently  that,  here 
and  there,  a  few  have  begun  to  offer  the  milk  for  sale  at  an  extra 
price  in  the  large  cities,  and  also  to  manufacture  it  into  cheese.  About 
eight  pounds  of  milk  yield  one  pound  of  cheese,  containing  over 
forty  per  cent,  of  fat,  and  rivaling  in  richness  the  English  Stilton. 

Size  in  Jersey  cattle  is  not  generally  considered  to  be  of  impor- 
tance, though  there  seems  to  be  in  this  country  a  slight  natural 
tendency  to  increase.  Color  is  not  any  more  fixed  here  than  on  the 
island  of  Jersey,  where  almost  all  shades  prevail,  and  where  more  or 
less  white  remains  typical  of  the  breed.  The  English,  indeed,  have 
set  up  a  fashion  of  solid  color,  excluding  all  white,  which  is  also  com- 
mon in  Jersey,  especially  in  the  west  end  of  the  island,  though  much 
less  so,  in  the  middle  and  eastern  sections,  than  white  markings. 
Where  almost  all  shades  of  color  are  beautiful,  breeders  may  well  be 
allowed  to  take  their  own  choice ;  provided  always  that  the  color  of 
the  hide,  as  seen  particularly  on  the  udder,  in  the  ears,  and  wherever 
the  hair  is  white,  be  a  very  bright  yellow.     It  may,  however,  be  said 
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that  inasmuch  as  the  Jerseys  have  the-white  fillet  around  the  muzzle, 
the  long  nose,  the  wide  forehead,  narrowing  at  the  horns,  the  slender 
neck  and  legs,  to  a  certain  extent,  and  even,  in  the  less-improved 
specimens,  the  crooked  hindquarters  and  sloping  rump  of  the  deer, 
suggesting  that  possibly  this  breed  may  have  been  the  connecting 
link  between  the  deer  and  neat  cattle,  there  would  seem  to  be  a  pro- 
priety in  aiming  to  retain  deer-color  or  fawn  in  its  various  shades  as 
the  characteristic  color  in  American  Jerseys.  Such  a  standard  might, 
perhaps,  unite  both  extremes  of  color-fanciers,  as  the  American  or 
Virginian  deer  is  of  solid  body-color,  with  white  under-markings,  as 
under  tail,  belly,  and  neck. 

The  form  of  the  Jersey  cow  is  of  much  greater  importance.  As  the 
favorite  shape  of  the  breeds  of  cattle,  kept  for  beef,  is  that  one  which 
will  carry  the  most  flesh,  so  the  best  shape  of  this  cow  is  that  which 
will  carry,  the  most  milk,  or  rather  the  greatest  quantity  of  butter- 
globules.  She  should  possess,  first  of  all,  a  deep,  broad,  and  evenly- 
developed  udder;  its  mammary  attachments  reaching  high  up  on  the 
perineum,  spreading  out.on  the  thighs,  and  stretching  forwards  under 
the  belly,  matched  externally  by  long  and  broad  escutcheons,  regular 
in  outline ;  accompanied,  also,  with  prominent  milk-veins,  and  with 
teats  of  good  size,  standing  squarely,  and  well  apart.  She  should , 
likewise  have  great  depth  and  width  of  abdomen  and  of  lumbar  region. 
Wide  at  the  hips,  long  in  rump  and  thighs,  she  should  be  as  light 
in.forequarters  as  is  consistent  with  strength  of  constitution,  so  that 
the  greater  weight  and  pitch  of  the  animal  may  be  to  the  rear.  This, 
with  thin  neck  and  withers,  small  head  and  horns,  makes  the  wedge- 
shape  of  the  dairy-cow  as  opposed  to  the  balanced  rectangle  of  cattle 
bred  for  beef.  The  hind-legs  should  be  well  apart,  so  as  to  accom- 
modate a  full-sized  udder ;  the  touch  mellow ;  the  hide  showing  a 
bright  yellow  color ;  the  hair  soft  and  fine ;  the  general  appearance 
pleasing,  highly  feminine,  and  such  as  to  indicate  a  tendency  in  the 
animal  to  convert  food  into  milk  rather  than  into  flesh. 

The  Jersey  bull  should  have  points  similar  to  those  of  the  cow, 
moderate  allowance  being  made  for  difference  in  sex. 

It  is  the  aim  and  hope  of  American  breeders  of  Jerseys,  by  means 
of  favoring  climate,  suitable  pasturage,  and  especially  by  great  care 
and  skill  in  breeding,  to  improve  the  breed  in  this  country,  and  bring 
it  up  to  a  higher  dairy  standard  than  has  yet  been  reached  either  here 
or  elsewhere.  To  this  end  great  pains  must  be  taken  not  to  overfeed 
males  or  females  at  any  stage  of  growth  between  birth  and  maturity  or 
old  age,  as  the  habit  of  accumulating  fat,  when  once  established,  is  in 
the  highest  degree  injurious  to  Jersey  breeding  and  butter-making. 
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The  best  breeding  animals  will'  no  doubt,  continue  to  command  fancy 
prices ;  but  serviceable  dairy-cows  can  be  purchased  at  rates  within 
the  means  of  our  successful  dairymen,  while  male  calves,  and  even 
mature  bulls  which  have  been  long  in  use,  may  always  be  bought  on 
moderate  terms.  Crossing  with  these  can  be  recommended  as  a  sure 
and  not  expensive  way  of  improving  the  butter-product  of  the  coun- 
try. The  grade  Jersey  cow,  of  best  quality,  is  found  to  be  scarcely 
less  valuable  than  the  thoroughbred  for  dairy  purposes,  though  for 
breeding  only  the  latter  can  be  used  to  advantage. 

J.  MILTON   MACKIE. 

DEVONS. 

The  Judges  of  Group  XXXI.,  comprising  horned  cattle,  having 
been  selected  to  examine  and  report  on  the  Devons  exhibited  for 
awards,  have  to  report  as  follows : 

The  Judges  in  their  examinations  and  reports  have  had  in  view 
the  qualities  and  adaptedness  of  the  Devons  severally  submitted  to 
them  for  beef,  for  milk,  and  for  draught.  They  have  also  noted  the 
general  characteristics  and  individual  points  of  each  animal  taken 
severally. 

For  convenience,  and  to  avoid  repetition,  they  have  adopted  the 
following  terms  to  denote  degrees  of  merit : 

For  high  excellence  in  quality,  form,  and  useful  characteristics  an 
animal  is  entitled  to  be  ranked  as  being  in  all  respects  a  first-class 
specimen  of  the  breed  to  which  it  belongs.  For  second  in  order 
of  merit,  to  be  ranked  a  superior  specimen  of  its  breed.  For  the  next 
following  in  order  of  merit,  an  excellent  specimen  of  its  breed. 

They  present  the  following  list  of  animals  and  reports  on  the  same, 
as  animals  entitled  to  awards,  as  hereinafter  set  down : 

^^t^       DEVON   BULLS. 

The  President.  125  of  Catalogue. — Head,  horn,  good;  crops, 
flank,  loins,  twist,  and  heart,  quite  good ;  deep  fore-end ;  short  legs. 
An  excellent  specimen  of  the  breed  and  an  excellent  breeder.  Exhib- 
itor, J.  B.  Longenecker,  Union  Deposit,  Pennsylvania. 

Mattoon's  Lion.  113  of  Catalogue. — Good  size  and  style;  fair 
head,  straight  back,  good  crops,  heart  quite  good,  deep  fore-end,  neat 
limbs,  good  loin.  A  superior  specimen  for  a  breeder  for  beef  qualities 
and  for  draught.     Exhibitor,  O.  B.  King,  Watertown,  Connecticut. 

Hartland.  .5 19  of  Catalogue. — Rather  large ;  fine  physical  devel- 
opment ;  deep  fore-end  ;  thick  flesh ;  long  rib ;  good  arm  ;  neat  limb ; 
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loin  and  hind-quarter  good.  A  superior  animal  as  a  breeder  for  beef 
and  for  draught  qualities.    Exhibitor,,  George  Rudd,  Guelph,  Ontario. 

Prince  John.  124  of  Catalogue. — Fair  size;  excellent  crops,  heart, 
and  brisket ;  deep  fore-end ;  superior  touch  and  quality ;  long  quar- 
ter ;  plenty  of  flesh  on  the  back.  A  superior  specimen.  Exhibitor,  J. 
B.  Longenecker,  Union  Deposit,  Pennsylvania. 

Duke  of  Wellington.  520  of  Catalogue. — Large  of  his  age ;  low 
to  the  ground ;  fine  length  ;  good  substance.  An  excellent  specimen. 
Exhibitor,  George  Rudd,  Guelph,  Ontario. 

Jerome.  123  of  Catalogue. — A  good  thick  calf;  good  head  ;  short 
legs.  An  excellent  specimen.  Exhibitor,  J.  B.  Longenecker,  Union 
Deposit,  Pennsylvania. 

DEVON  cows. 

Rose  7th.  136  of  Catalogue. — Very  meritorious;  of  great  sub- 
stance; good  head;  deep  fore-end;  fine  handler;  hip  and  loin  very 
good.  A  first-class  specimen  of  the  breed.  Exhibitor,  O.  B.  King, 
Watertown,  Connecticut. 

Rose  I2TH.  138  of  Catalogue. — Good  size;  short  legs;  head, 
horn,  crops,  chest,  back,  loin,  good ;  appears  more  adapted  for  beef 
than  for  milk.  A  superior  specimen  of  her  breed.  Exhibitor,  O.  B. 
King,  Watertown,  Connecticut. 

Daisy.  163  of  Catalogue. — A  smooth  cow ;  neat  head ;  good  crops 
and  loin ;  deep  ribs ;  neat  limb ;  ranks  next  after  Rose  7th  and  Rose 
I2th.  An  excellent  5^t,cva\&r\  of  her  breed.  Exhibitor,  J.  B.  Longe- 
necker, Union  Deposit,  Pennsylvania. 

Fairy.  164  of  Catalogue. — Smooth  and  even ;  good  nead,  back, 
and  crops ;  fine  handler ;  thin  in  flesh  but  good  frame  ;  has  indica- 
tions of  a  good  milker.  An  excellent  specimen  of  her  breed.  Exhib- 
itor, J.  B.  Longenecker,  Union  Deposit,  Pennsylvania. 

Deer.  167  of  Catalogue. — Neat  head ;  eye  full  and  placid ;  brisket, 
flesh,  and  substance  good;  crops,  loin,  and  quarter  full;  fine  back 
and  well-sprung  ribs ;  very  even  throughout ;  indications  of  a  good 
milker.  A  superior  specimen  of  her  breed.  Exhibitor,  J.  B.  Longe- 
necker, Union  Deposit,  Pennsylvania. 

Annie  Laurie.  169  of  Catalogue. — Thick  body ;  deep  rib.  An 
excellent  specimen  of  her  breed.  Exhibitor,  J.  B.  Longenecker,  Union 
Deposit,  Pennsylvania. 

Dolly.  170  of  Catalogue. — Straight  upper  line;  good  length  of 
body;  full  flanks;  deep  fore-end;  rib  and  loin  quite  good.  An  excel- 
lent specimen  of  her  breed,  Exhibitor,  J.  B.  Longenecker,  Union 
Deposit,  Pennsylvania. 
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Susie.  Not  numbered  in  Catalogue. — Good  neck,  long  body; 
crops,  loin,  back,  and  hips  quite  good ;  low  flanks ;  long  quarter ; 
neat  limbs  ;  fine  size.  A  superior  specimen  of  her  breed.  Exhibitor, 
O.  B.  King,  Watertown,  Connecticut. 

Merry  May.  171  of  Catalogue. — Head,  neck,  and  body  good; 
hair  and  quality  quite  good;  crops  and  loin  full;  fair  brisket;  full 
flanks ;  good  constitution.  An  excellent  specimen  of  her  breed.  Ex- 
hibitor, J.  B.  Longenecker,  Union  Deposit,  Pennsylvania. 


DEVON   HERDS. 

Herd  No.  i. — One  bull  and  four  cows.  Mattoon's  Lion,  Rose 
7th,  Isabella,  Rose  12th,  Beauty.  Exhibitor,  O.  B.  King,  Watertown, 
Connecticut.  AH  these  animals  have  been  examined  and  referred  to 
individually.  They  are  of  fine  size,  good  style,  and  very  even  through- 
out.    Bred  principally  for  beef,  and  are  of  superior  merit. 

Herd  No^  2. — President  (bull),  Daisy,  Fairy,  Red  YjaAy,  Nellie 
Price.  Exhibitor,  J.  B.  Longenecker,  Union  Deposit,  Pennsylvania. 
Examined  and  reported  on  individually  as  above.  Very  compact, 
neat,  of  fair  substance ;  they  present  distinctive  marks  of  the  breed. 
For  beef  and  milk,  excellent  specimens. 

Herd  No.  3. — Colonel  Newcome  (bull),  Hattie,  Clarissa,  Sallie, 
Matilda.  Exhibitor,  J.  Cheston  Morris,  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania. 
Small  size,  thin  flesh ;  they  present  indications  of  having  been  bred 
especially  for  milk. 

Herd  No.  4. — Prince  John  (bull).  Deer,  Lady  Kate,  Annie  Laurie, 
Dolly.  Exhibitor,  J.  B.  Longenecker,  Union  Deposit,  Pennsylvania. 
Very  even,  showing  both  beef  and  milk  qualities;  good  hair,  quality, 
and  constitution.  The  bull.  Prince  John,  and  the  cow,  Deer,  are 
superior  specimens  of  the  breed. 

The  Devons  make  very  superior  draught  oxen,  and  they  combine 
in  a  high  degree  the  qualities  for  beef  and  milk.  They  are  indus- 
trious feeders,  and  suited  for  pasturing  in  broken  districts. 

The  Devons  exhibited  presented  superior  specimens  of  their  breed, 
but  they  were  fewer  in  number  than  the  favorable  place  they  justly 
hold  in  public  estimation  would  have  led  the  Judges  to  desire. 

The  Judges  in  their  examinations  made  written  notes  of  the  several 
points  of  each  animal,  which  served  as  grounds  for  their  judgments  in 
each  case.  This  has  been  done  as  well  for  the  animals  not  deemed 
worthy  as  for  those  recommended.     These  notes  have  been  preserved 
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by  the  Judges ;  but  it  has  not  seemed  advisable  to  embody  them  in 

full  in  their  report. 

ASHBEL  SMITH, 
Chairman  of  Sub-Group. 


AYRSHIRES. 

The  Ayrshires  are  a  breed  of  cattle  now  well  established,  and  recog- 
nized as  possessing  remarkable  dairy  qualities. 

They  are  the  result  of  a  series  of  improvements,  introduced  over  a 
century  ago  in  the  county  of  Ayr,  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Scot- 
land, having  in  view  the  development  of  a  dairy-cow  that  would  yield 
the  largest  quantity  of  milk  of  the  highest  quality  for  butter  and 
cheese  for  the  amount  of  food  consumed. 

The  success  has  been  so  marked  that  the  Ayrshire  cow  now,  by 
common  consent,  stands  in  the  very  front  rank  as  a  profitable  dairy- 
cow.  She  is  hardy,  sprightly,  active,  and  well  adapted  to  short  pas- 
tures, but  shows  her  very  highest  qualities  with  generous  feeding. 
"She  has  a  long,  narrow  muzzle;  lively,  sparkling  eye;  small,  clear 
horn,  set  well  apart  at  the  roots ;  neck  long  and  slender,  small  towards 
the  head  ;  shoulders  thin,  fore-quarter  slight,  hind-quarters  large  and 
well  developed,  pelvis  broad,  flank  deep ;  enormous  udder,  broad  and 
square,  extending  well  forward ;  wide-set  teats;  large,  prominent  milk- 
veins;  leg  short,  tail  long  and  slender,  skin  thin,  hair  soft;  her  whole 
figure  compact  and  well  proportioned." 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  Ayrshire  cow  retains,  and  has  the 
power  of  transmitting,  all  her  most  valued  characteristics  in  this 
country.  This  was  well  illustrated  by  the  noteworthy  fact  that  some 
of  the  very  best  specimens  of  the  breed  shown  at  the  Centennial  Ex- 
hibition are  the  descendants  of  some  of  the  earlier  importations. 

I  desire  here  to  express  my  obligation  to  Professor  J.  Law,  who 
rendered  valuable  aid  as  an  expert  in  judging  this  class  of  stock. 

WM.    BIRNIE. 


SHORT- HORNS. 

In  communicating  to  the  Commission  the  recommendations  agreed 
upon  by  the  Judges  in  the  class  of  short-horn  cattle,  we  have  to 
say  that  the  exhibit  was  one  of  extraordinary  excellence,  embracing 
niany  animals  that  have  been  distinguished  as  prize-winners  at  the 
leading  cattle-shows  in  Great  Britain,  Canada,  and  the  United  States. 
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It  should  be  understood  that  in  all  the  subdivisions  of  the  short- 
horn class,  whether  our  recommendations  be  few  or  many,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  submitted  for  our  examination,  they  embrace  only 
such  animals  as  in  our  judgment  were  entitled  to  rank  as  prize-cattle 
at  exhibitions  of  the  highest  class. 

In  estimating  merit,  we  have  regarded  useful  and  profitable  qual- 
ities for  the  production  of  beef  and  milk  as  paramount  to  forcing 
characteristics  of  mere  style  and  finish,  and  have  endeavored  to  over- 
look artificial  conditions,  produced  by  extreme  forcing  and  objec- 
tionable training. 

In  making  these  recommendations  we  have  endeavored  to  indicate 
by  the  language  employed,  in  general  terms,  the  grade  of  excellence 
within  the  required  standard  adjudged  to  each  animal  or  herd,  as 
prescribed  by  the  rules  of  the  Commission. 

T.  C.  JONES. 


REPORTS   ON   AWARDS. 


GROUP  XXXI, 

1.  H.  C.  Burleigh,  Fairfield  Centre,  Me.,  U.  S. 

HEREFORD   CATTLE. 

Report. — Hereford  herd,  heifer  Verbena  7th,  heifer  Verbena  6th,  heifer  Verbena  5th, 
heifer  Venus  7th.  The  general  character,  form,  and  quality  of  the  animals  entitle  them 
to  rank  as  superior  specimens  of  the  Hereford  breed. 

Compton  Lad.  Hereford  bull.  Commended  for  his  good  character,  form,  quality,  and 
excellent  constitution,  carrying  all  his  points  in  a  most  complete  manner  at  ten  years  old. 


2.  Silas  Betts,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S. 

JERSEY   BULL  AND  GUERNSEY  HEIFER. 

Report. — Rioter.  Jersey  bull,  six  years  old.  This  bull  has  a  good  eye,  excellent  horns, 
light  in  substance,  crumpled,  not  too  wide  apart,  and  of  good  color,  good  back,  tail,  and 
legs,  mellow  hide,  and  well-developed  teats. 

Princess.  Guernsey  heifer,  eight  months  old.  This  heifer  has  good  form  in  body  and 
limbs,  with  hide  of  rich  yellow  color. 


3.  Daniel  Bradley,  Champaign,  III.,  U.  S. 

HOLSTEIN    HEIFER. 

Report. — Midwood  23d.      Two  years  one  month  old;  a  very  superior  heifer  of  her 

breed. 


4.  Catherine  R.  Bradley,  Champaign,  111.,  U.  S. 

HOLSTEIN   BULL. 
Report. — Crown  Prince.     Three  years  three  months  old.     A  very  good  bull,  worthy  of 
notice,  notwithstanding  a  slight  deformity  of  the  hind-quarter,  which  we  attribute  to  a 
defective  treatment. 


5.  T.  S.  Cooper,  Coopersburg,  Pa.,  U..  S. 

AYRSHIRE  CATTLE. 

Report. — Lord  Lome.  Bull,  three  years  old.  A  very  good  bull,  possessing  many  fine 
points. 

Handsome.  Cow,  three  years  old.  A  beautiful  cow,  possessing  the  leading  character- 
istics of  her  kind  in  a  good  degree, 

Flora,  Cow,  five  years  old.  A  very  fine  cow,  with  all  the  indications  of  an  excellent 
milker. 

Herd,  bull  and  four  cows.  An  excellent  herd,  possessed  of  fine  style  and  most  of  the 
valued  characteristics  of  their  breed. 
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6.  William  Crozier,  Northport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  U.  S. 

AYRSHIRE  AND  JERSEY  CATTLE. 

Report. — Maggie  Anderson.  Ayrshire  cow,  four  years  old.  A  very  good  cow,  possessing 
the  characteristics  of  the  breed  in  a  high  degree. 

Ruby.  Ayrshire  cow,  five  years  old.  A  very  good  specimen  of  her  breed,  possessing 
in  a  good  degree  all  the  leading  characteristics. 

Ayrshire  herd,  bull  and  four  cows.  A  very  fine  herd,  containing  animals  well  worthy 
of  notice. 

Belle  Hinman.  Jersey  cow,  two  years  old.  This  cow  has  a  good  head,  full  eyes,  ears 
thin  and  yellow  inside,  an'd  yellow  horns ;  fine  neck,  level  back,  and  well-shaped  barrel ; 
large  rear  udder,  with  good  teats  ;  fine  limbs.     She  is  of  good  general  appearance. 

Cossack.  Jersey  bull,  three  years  old.  This  bull  has  a  good  muzzle,  throat,  neck,  and 
shoulder;  barrel  large  and  rump  long,  color  and  quality  of  hair  excellent,  touch  mellow, 
color  of  hide  good,  tail  good ;  general  appearance  fine ;  of  the  first  class.  Though  too  fat, 
he  is  to  be  highly  commended. 

Josephine  2d.  Jersey  cow,  four  years  old.  This  cow.  has  a  good  head,  with  horns  of  a 
good  color,  good  back  and  barrel,  wide  hips,  mellow  touch,  hide  of  good  yellow  color, 
good  rear  udder,  with  good  teats,  tail  fine.  The  general  appearance  is  very  handsome ; 
though  fleshy,  she  is  to  be  highly  commended. 

Josephine  Beacon.  Jersey  cow,  two  years  old.  This  cow  has  horns  of  good  color, 
and  ears  yellow  inside,  clean  throat,  broad  hips,  and  fine,  soft,  hair;  udder  of  good  size, 
front  and  rear,  and  fine  tail. 

7.  H.  H.  Duyckinck,  Brick  Meeting-House,  Cecil  County,  Md.,  U.  S. 

GRADE  SHORT-HORN   OXEN. 
Report. — They  are  animals  of  excellent  quality  of  flesh,  evenly  laid  on,  and  beyond  the 
ordinary  average  of  merit. 

8.  Eli  Elliott,  West  Liberty,  Iowa,  U.  S. 

SHORT-HORN  BULL. 
Report. — Baron  French.     In  form,  quality,  and  useful  characteristics  he  is  entitled  to 
rank  as  a  superior  specimen  of  the  short-horn  breed. 


9.  B.  B.  Groom  &  Son,  Winchester,  Ky.,  U.  S. 

SHORT-HORN   CATTLE. 

Report. — Heifer  Victoria's  Gem,  cow  Red  Daisy  of  Fairview  8th,  cow  Winsome  l6lh, 
cow  Red  Rose  8th,  bull  Oxford  Geneva,  heifer  Gloster's  Wiley.  Herd  of  short-horn 
cattle,  one  bull  and  four  cows.  For  high  excellence,  quality,  and  useful  characteristics 
they  are  entitled,  as  in  all  respects,  to  rank  as  first-class  specimens  of  the  short-horn  breed. 

Bull  Mariner  2d.  For  excellence  of  form,  quahty,  and  useful  characteristics  he  is  en- 
titled to  be  ranked  as  a  superior  specimen  of  the  short-horn  breed. 

Herd  of  short-horn  cattle,  one  bull  and  four  cows.  In  excellence  of  form,  quality,  and 
useful  characteristics  the  animals  composing  this  herd  are  all  entitled  to  rank  as  first-class 
specimens  of  the  short-horn  breed,  and  are  the  best  short-horn  herd  on  exhibition. 


10.  George  Grant,  Victoria,  Kan.,  U.  S. 

SHORT-HORN  BULL. 
Report. — Royal  George.     In  form,  quality,  and  useful  characteristics  he  is  entitled  to 
rank  as  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  short-horn  breed. 
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II.  Augustus  Hamilton,  Watertown,  Conn.,  U.  S. 

DEVON  AND   DURHAM   OXEN. 

Report. — Matchless  and  Mate.  One  yoke  of  oxen  (Durham).  They  are  beyond  doubt 
a  powerful  yoke  of  o>ien,  dragging  on  a  clay  road,  on  a  wooden  stone-boat,  a  load  of  five 
net  tons.  Well  mated  in  strength,  each  ox  being  in  himself  a  model  of  a  perfect  animal 
for  draught.  Their  legs  are  clean,  feet  good,  well  shaped,  and,  in  regard  to  their  bodies, 
are  just  in  such  shape  as  is  necessary  to  the  highest  development  of  brute  strength,  while 
their  bodies,  regarded  alone,  are  of  the  most  perfect  form  for  an  ox  that  would  do  heavy 
work  long  continued. 

Tom  and  Jerry.  One  yoke  of  oxen  (Devon).  They  are  probably  superior,  certainly 
above  the  average  of  their  class.  They  are  twins,  very  nearly  alike,  and  good  specimens 
of  ordinarily  trained  oxen. 

12.  State  of  Iowa,  U.  S. 

SHORT-HORN   HERD. 
Report. — One  bull  and  four  cows.    The  animals  composing  this  herd,  in  high  excellence 
of  form,  quality,  and  useful  characteristics,  are  entitled  to  be  ranked  as  first-class  specimens 
of  the  short-horn  breed. 

13.  S.  W.  Jacobs,  West  Liberty,  Iowa,  U.  S. 

SHORT-HORN   CATTLE. 
Report. — Cows  Maid  of  Honor  and  Lucy  Napier.     For  high  excellence  in  form,  quality, 
and  useful  characteristics  they  are  entitled  to  rank  as  first-class  specimens  of  the  short -horn 
breed. 


14.  O.  B.  King,  Watertown,  Conn.,  U.  S. 

DEVON  CATTLE. 

Report. — Herd,  one  bull,  four  cows;  cow  Rose  12th,  cow  Susie,  bull  Mattoons  Lion. 
In  form,  quality,  and  useful  characteristics  they  are  entitled  to  rank  as  superior  specimens 
of  the  Devon  breed. 

Cow  Rose  7th.  In  form,  quality,  and  useful  characteristics  she  is  entitled  to  rank  as  a 
first-class  specimen  of  the  Devon  breed. 

Bill  and  Ben.  One  yoke  of  oxen.  They  are  twins,  exactly  alike  in  size,  shape,  and  color, 
being  pure  red,  even  in  the  minutest  points.  While  the  foregoing  may  be  but  a  secondary 
consideration,  we  choose  to  name  it  together  with  the  more  weighty  reasons  that  lead  us 
to  recommend  an  award,  viz.,  that  they  are  well  shaped  in  body,  head,  legs,  and  feet,  the 
latter  being  particularly  necessary  to  a  good  walking  animal ;  being  very  stylish,  superior 
show  work  cattle,  well  broken  in  yoke,  and  upon  trial  showed  themselves  to  be  rapid 
walkers,  and  far  above  the  generality  of  their  class,  their  gait  being  more  of  a  long  stride 
than  a  quick  short  one,  which  is  necessarily  a  tiresome  gait. 

Joe  and  Jake.  One  yoke  of  oxen.  This  yoke,  while  being  below  the  average  in  weight, 
weighing  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  four  pounds,  are  but  four  years  old.  They  cer- 
tainly commended  themselves  for  their  perfect  obedience  alone,  giving  the  strictest  attention 
to  the  slightest  word  or  motion  of  their  driver.  They  are,  in  fact,  what  are  recognized  as 
a  fancy  broke  yoke  of  cattle.  They  are  at  the  same  time  evenly  weighted,  beautifully 
shaped,  and  throughout  a  well-matched  pair  of  pure  Devons,  with  good  clean  legs,  and 
solid,  well-shaped  feet,  which  in  reality  is  a  characteristic  of  this  breed. 


15.  J.  B.  Longenecker,  Union  Deposit,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

DEVON  CATTLE. 
Report. — Herd,  one  bull,  four  cows :  bull  Prince  John,  cow  Deer.     In  form,  quality. 
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and  useful  characteristics  they  are  entitled  to  rank  as  superior  specimens  of  the  Devon 
breed. 

Bull  Jerome,  bull  President,  cow  Merry  May,  cow  Dolly,  cow  Annie  Laurie,  cow  Fairy, 
cow  Daisy.  In  form,  quality,  and  useful  characteristics  they  are  entitled  to  rank  as  excel- 
lent specimens  of  the  Devon  breed. 


l6.  H.  J.  Lothrop,  SufBeld,  Conn.,  U.  S.. 

JERSEY  CATTLE. 

Report. — Heifer  Queen  of  Sufileld,  one  year  old.  This  heifer  has  good  head,  with  dished 
face,  full  eye,  and  good  horns,  good  neck,  back  level,  good  barrel,  mellow  hide,  of  good 
yellow  color,  good  teats. 

Bull  Bellini  2d,  one  year  and  four  months  old.  This  bull  has  a  fine  muzzle,  dished 
face,  good  eye,  level  back,  good  barrel,  fine  legs,  good  escutcheon,  and  fine  tail. 

Bull  Bellini,  three  years  old.  This  bull  has  an  unusually  fine  muzzle,  good  eye,  short 
well-shaped  horns,  light  in  substance,  a  good  head  generally,  with  clean  throat,  back  level 
to  the  setting  on  of  the  tail,  legs  fine,  a  superior  escutcheon.  His  general  appearance  is 
of  first  quality. 

17.  Charles  Lafferty,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

JERSEY    BULL. 

Report. — September,  six  years  old.  This  bull  is  of  good  quality  in  barrel  and  flank,  has 
good  tail,  hide  of  yellow  color,  and  escutcheon  running  well  up. 


18.  T.  L.  Miller,  Beecher,  111.,  U.  S. 

HEREFORD   CATTLE. 

Report. — Herd.  The  animals  composing  this  herd  display  fine  character,  form,  and 
quality,  and  are  entitled  to  rank  as  first-class  specimens  of  the  Hereford  breed. 

Cow  Katie,  heifer  Charlotte,  heifer  Victoria,  bull  Seward.  For  good  character,  form, 
and  quality,  we  consider  them  superior  specimens  of  the  Hereford  breed. 

Five  heifers,  Prairie  Flower,  Faith,  Dolly  Varden  2d,  Mary  Hughes,  and  Abbie ;  cow 
Grace,  cow  Dolly  Varden,  bull  Success.  Their  exceedingly  fine  character,  form,  and  quality 
entitle  us  to  consider  them  to  be  first-class  specimens  of  the  Hereford  breed,  and  worthy 
of  our  highest  commendation. 

Bull  Royal  Briton.  Commended  for  his  good  character  and  quality  of  flesh,  combined 
with  great  scale. 

19.  Thos.  L.  McKeen,  Easton,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

SHORT-HORN  CATTLE. 

Report. — Heifer  Dinorah  4th,  cow  Lady  of  Lehigh,  heifer  4th  Duchess  of  Lehigh, 
heifer  Cinderella  4th,  heifer  Red  Rose,  heifer  Jubilee  of  Easton ;  herd  of  short-horn  cattle, 
one  bull,  four  cows.  In  form,  quality,  and  useful  characteristics  they  are  entitled  to  rank 
as  superior  specimens  of  the  short-horn  breed. 

Bull  Duke  of  Chestnut  Grove,  heifer  Miss  Belle.  For  high  excellence  in  form,  quality, 
and  useful  characteristics  they  are  entitled  to  rank  as  first-class  specimens  of  the  short-hom 
breed. 

20.  John  Merryman,  Cockeysville,  Md.,  U.  S. 

HEREFORD  CATTLE. 
Report. — Bull  Sir  Richard  2d,  cow  Princess  Victoria,  heifer  Princess  Beatrice,  herd.     The 
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general  character,  form,  and  quality  of  these  animals  entitle  them  to  rank  as  superior  speci- 
mens of  the  Hereford  breed. 

Cow  Giantess,  heifer  Calie.  Commended  for  their  good  character,  form,  and  quality. 
We  consider  them  excellent  specimens  of  the  Hereford  breed. 

Bull  Canadian.     Commended  for  his  good  character,  form,  and  quality. 


21.  Wm.  Massey,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

JERSEY  CATTLE. 

Report. — Cow  Dolly  Bismark,  two  years  old.  This  cow  is  fine  in  the  bone,  has  a  good 
udder,  with  good  teats  and  fine  tail. 

Bull  Count  Bismark,  six  years  old.  This  bull  has  good  horns  and  eye,  good  neck  and 
shoulders,  level  back,  mellow  touch,  well-shaped  barrel,  and  good  hips. 

Cow  Tulip  of  St.  Malo,  three  years  old.  This  cow  has  good  head,  neck,  and  throat ; 
back  level,  broad  hips,  good  barrel,  and  deep  in  the  flank,  fine  legs,  short  and  fine  tail, 
yellow  hide,  good  udder  and  veins,  escutcheon  regular  and  well  out  on  thighs.  She  is  of 
good  shape  generally. 

22.  Hugh  Mcllvain,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

JERSEY   CATTLE. 

Report. — Cow  Patty  Mc  3d,  three  years  old.  This  cow  has  good  head,  eye,  and  horns ; 
large  udder,  teats,  and  veins ;  broad  hips.     She  has  the  appearance  of  being  a  deep  milker. 

Cow  Queen  of  Elmwood,  two  years  old.  This  cow  has  good  head,  eye,  and  neck ;  good 
barrel,  deep  in  the  loin,  good  udder  and  teats,  with  good  upper  escutcheon,  fine  legs  and 
tail. 

Cow  Emma  Mc  2d,  four  years  old.  This  cow  is  of  good  quality  in  both  front  and  rear 
udder;  has  good  veins  and  fine  limbs,  and  hide  yellow  in  color. 

Cow  Emma  Mc  3d,  three  years  old.  This  cow  has  small,  crumpled,  amber  horns,  full 
eyes,  and  fine  ears,  good  shoulders,  well-shaped  barrel,  broad  and  deep  in  the  loin,  with 
wide  hips,  hide  yellow  in  color,  good  rear  udder,  with  escutcheon  well  out  on  thighs, 
though  rather  full  in  flesh. 

23.  Chas.  A.  Muirhead,  Titusville,  N.  J.,  U.  S. 

GUERNSEY  CATTLE. 

Report. — Bull  Milfred,  five  years  old.  This  bull  has  a  good  head,  with  crumpled  horns 
of  good  color,  good  neck,  barrel,  back,  and  hips ;  good  high  and  wide  escutcheon,  though 
deficient  in  touch  and  color  of  hide. 

Cow  Test,  five  years  old.  This  cow  has  good  barrel,  long  rump,  fine  legs  and  tail,  good 
hind  udder  and  teats ;  hide  yellow  in  color ;  escutcheon  running  up  widely. 


24.  Herbert  Merriam,  Weston,  Mass.,  U.  S. 

AYRSHIRE   COW. 

Report. — ^Lily  Dale,  eight  years  old.     A  very  good  cow,  well  worthy  of  notice. 


25.  J.  Cheston  Morris,  West  Chester,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

DEVON   HERD. 

Report. — One  bull  and  four  cows.     In  form,  quality,  and  useful  characteristics  they  are 
entitled  to  rank  as  superior  specimens  of  the  Devon  breed. 
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26.  John  Patterson,  Chester,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

JERSEY  HEIFER. 
Report . — ^Jeannie  Geddes,  one  year  old.     This  heifer  has  a  good  head,  with  fine  muzzle, 
full  eye,  and  horns  handsomely  crumpled,  body  of  good  shape,  with  good  hips  and  legs, 
hide  yellow,  good  teats,  escutcheon  wide  on  thighs. 


27.  Samuel  J.  Sharpless,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

JERSEY  CATTLE. 

Report. — Cow  Cyrene,  nine  years  old.  This  cow  has  fine  muzzle,  cheek  light,  throat 
clean,  neck  light  and  of  good  length,  good  shoulders,  back  level,  barrel  well  developed, 
legs  fine,  touch  mellow,  color  very  yellow,  udder  and  veins  good,  escutcheon  running 
well  up,  with  good  width,  and  good  tail.  General  appearance  feminine,  blood-like,  and 
that  of  a  superior  butter  cow. 

Cow  Niobe,  eighteen  years  old.  This  cow  has  fine,  crumpled,  amber  horns,  good 
neck,  capacious  barrel,  good  back,  fine  legs,  very  yellow  skin,  large  and  deep  rear 
udder,  with  good  teats  and  well-developed  milk  veins,  escutcheon  running  well  up,  of 
great  width.  A  superior  constitution  at  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  the  appearance  gener- 
ally of  very  high  butter-making  quality. 

Cow  Stella  Le  Brocq.  This  cow  has  a  fine  head,  with  full  eye  and  good  crumpled  horns, 
good  neck,  level  back,  with  broad  hips,  hide  yellow  in  color,  good  udder  and  teats,  and 
fine  legs.     She  is  good  in  general  appearance. 

Cow  Jewel  Beauty,  eight  years  old.  This  cow  has  fine  and  clear  horns,  fine  legs  and 
lail,  mellow  touch,  good  rear  udder,  with  good  square  escutcheon,  and  good  teats. 


28.  Charles  L.  Sharpless,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

JERSEY   CATTLE. 

Report. — This  herd  is  one  of  very  high  quality,  both  in  the  bull  and  the  cows, — Chelton 
Duke,  Black  Bess,  Milkmaid,  Tiberia,  Lady  Maud. 

Heifer  Alida  Ashton,  one  year  old.  This  heifer  has  good  muzzle  and  horns,  hide  mel- 
low and  of  good  yellow  color,  good  body,  hips,  and  legs,  good  udder,  teats,  and  upper 
•escutcheon.     She  gives  promise  of  being  a  rich  milker. 

Cow  Lady  Maud,  two  years  old.  This  cow  has  good  muzzle  and  ears,  horns  short,  flat, 
and  of  good  size,  good  shoulders  and  wide  hips,  barrel  large  and  deep  at  the  flank,  majcing 
a  -wedge-shaped  body,  good  thighs,  legs  and  tail  fine,  remarkably  well  developed  udder, 
both  front  and  rear,  excellent  teats,  prominent  veins.  Her  general  appearance  is  that  of 
a  first-class  milker. 

Cow  Tiberia.  This  cow  has  a  lean  head,  good  eye,  mellow  touch,  fine,  soft  hair,  yellow 
hide,  barrel  wedge-shaped,  good  teats  and  veins.  General  appearance  is  that  of  a  deep 
milker. 

Cow  Milkmaid,  nine  years  old.  This  cow  has  a  good  head  and  good  horns,  good  neck 
and  withers,  large  barrel,  with  fine  legs,  capacious  udder,  and  remarkably  fine  tail.  The 
general  appearance  is  good,  and  that  of  a  very  large  milker. 

Cow  Black  Bess,  seven  years  old.  This  cow  has  a  very  fine  head,  with  good  horns  and 
clean  throat,  a  good  body,  wedge-shaped,  good  hips  and  legs,  hide  very  yellow,  excellent 
hind  udder,  escutcheon  well  marked  on  thighs.     General  appearance  is  unusually  good. 

Bull  five  years  old.  Lord  Byron.  This  bull  has  an  excellent  barrel,  fine  limbs,  and  hind 
teats  well  developed ;  imposing  without  being  fine  in  general  appearance.  He  is  worthy 
of  commendation  on  account  of  the  high  quality  of  his  dam,  and  the  remarkable  degree 
to  which  he  has  transmitted  his  characteristics  to  his  daughter,  Lady  Maud. 

Bull  Chelton  Duke,  four  years  old.     This  bull  has   good  horns,  small  thin  ears,  fine 
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shoulders,  good  barrel,  back  level,  though  slightly  notched,  fine  legs,  very  yellow  skin, 
very  mellow  touch,  extraordinarily  good  escutcheon,  fine  tail.  His  general  appearance  is 
high-bred. 

29.  F.  Ratchford  Starr,  Litchfield,  Conn.,  U.  S. 

JERSEY   CATTLE. 

Report. — Cow  Filbert,  two  years  old.  This  cow  has  a  good  head,  with  yellow  horns, 
good  barrel  and  body,  inclining  to  the  wedge  shape,  good  udder,  with  good  teats  and 
veins,  and  escutcheon  regular  in  shape,  fine  legs  and  tail.  The  general  appearance  is 
handsome. 

Bull  five  years  old,  Litchfield.  This  bull  has  good  yellow  horns,  crumpled  and  light  in 
substance,  good  neck  and  shoulder,  excellent  barrel,  mellow  touch,  very  fine,  soft  hair, 
fine  legs,  good  tail.     His  quality,  generally,  is  fine.     Is  handsome;  has  a  high-bred  look. 


30.  Thomas  T.  Tasker,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

AYRSHIRE  CATTLE. 

Report. — Herd,  bull  and  four  cows.  An  excellent  herd,  possessing  most  of  the  valued 
characteristics  of  the  breed. 

Bull  Red  Butterfly,  two  years  old.     A  fair  bull,  of  good  promise. 

Heifer  Topsy,  three  years  old.     A  very  fine  heifer,  of  great  promise. 

Cow  Daisy,  seven  years  old.  A  very  good  cow,  with  the  leading  characteristics  of  her 
breed  well  developed. 

Cow  Fancy,  five  years  old.  A  very  good  cow,  having  all  the  leading  characteristics 
of  her  breed  well  developed. 

31.  Wm.  S.  Taylor,  Burlington,  N.  J.,  U.  S. 

JERSEY  CATTLE. 

Report. — Cow  Emily  Hampton,  five  years  old.  This  cow  has  small  amber  horns,  fine^ 
limbs  and  tail,  mellow  hide,  and  good  udder  both  front  and  rear. 

Cow  Rene  Ogden,  six  years  old.  This  cow  has  good  horns,  a  yellow  hide,  long  rump, 
good  udder,  teats,  and  veins,  escutcheon  running  well  up,  good  tail.  Though  fore  udder 
IS  slightly  deficient  on  one  side  from  accident,  her  general  appearance  is  good. 

Cow  Favorite  of  the  Elms,  six  years  old.  This  cow  has  a  level  and  straight  back,  ban-el 
large,  and  good  in  loin  and  flank ;  legs  fine,  touch  mellow,  udder  good,  both  in  front  and 
rear;  teats  very  good,  veins  excellent,  good  tail,  escutcheon  well  out  on  thighs,  quality  of 
hair  good,  and  general  appearance  very  handsome. 

Bull  Nobleman  2d,  one  year  old.  This  bull  is  generally  of  fine  quality,  being  especially 
good  in  eye,  neck,  back,  barrel,  flank,  and  tail,  though  his  hide  is  lacking  in  yellow  color, 
and  his  horns  are  heavy  at  the  base. 


32.  S.  M.  &  D.  Wells,  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  U.  S. 

AYRSHIRE  CATTLE. 

Report. — Herd,  bull  and  four  cows.  A  very  superior  and  homogeneous  herd,  contain- 
ing animals  of  the  highest  class  of  their  breed. 

Heifer  Mysie  5th,  three  years  old.     A  very  good  heifer,  of  great  promise. 

Cow  Helen  McCrae,  five  years  old.     A  very  superior  cow,  possessing  all  the  leading 

cliaracteristics  of  her  breed  in  an  eminent  degree. 

Cow  Mysie  2d,  seven  years  old.  A  very  superior  cow,  showing  excellent  milking  quah- 
ties. 
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Cow  Mysie,  ten  years  old.  A  very  superior  animal,  possessing  all  the  valuable  charac- 
teristics of  her  breed  developed  to  an  eminent  degree. 

Bull  McCrae,  one  year  old.  A  very  superior  young  bull  in  all  essential  points,.and  of 
the  greatest  promise. 

Bull  Arthur,  four  years  old.  A  very  superior  bull,  with  fine  style;  is  well  developed  in 
every  important  point,  and  possesses  all  the  leading  characteristics  of  his  breed  in  a  high 
degree. 

33.  Charles  Wheeler,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

JERSEY  CATTLE. 

Report. — Cow  Bouquet,  nine  years  old.  This  cow  has  good  muzzle  and  horns,  clean 
throat,  back  straight  and  level,  fine  legs,  deep  hind  udder,  with  good  veins,  hide  of  yellow 
color.     The  general  appearance  is  that  of  a  deep  milker. 

Cow  Garland,  ten  years  old.  This  cow  has  fine  clear  horns,  fine  limbs,  hide  yellow  in 
color,  mellow  touch,  with  very  fine,  soft  hair,  and  good  deep  hind  udder.  Her  general 
appearance  is  that  of  a  good  milker. 

Cow  Elspeth,  three  years  old.  This  cow  has  small  head,  dished  face,  good  muzzle,  full 
eye,  back  level,  hips  broad,  barrel  good,  hide  yellow  in  color,  good  hind  udder,  and 
escutcheon  well  out  on  thighs.     Her  general  appearance  is  good. 


34.  Charles  F.  Wadsworth,  Geneseo,  N.  Y.,  U.  S. 

SHORT-HORN   CATTLE. 

Report. — Bull  Prince  of  Thorndale,  bull  5th  Prince  of  Oxford,  heifer  Australia  21st.  For 
excellence  in  form,  quality,  and  useful  characteristics  they  are  entitled  to  rank  as  superior 
specimens  of  the  short-horn  breed. 

Red  cow  Australia  7th.     An  animal  of  good  quality  and  above  the  ordinary  average  of 


35.  E.  Wilson  &  Son,  West  Liberty,  Iowa,  U.  S. 

SHORT-HORN    CATTLE. 

Report. — Heifer  Loudoun's  Minnie.  For  high  excellence  in  form,  quality,  and  useful 
characteristics  she  is  entitled  in  all  respects  to  rank  as  a  first-class  specimen  of  the  short- 
horn breed. 

Cow  Emma  Downe,  heifer  calf  Centennial  Minnie.  In  form,  quality,  and  useful  char- 
acteristics they  are  entitled  in  all  respects  to  rank  as  superior  specimens  of  the  short-horn 
breed.     The  calf  was  born  on  the  Centennial  grounds. 


36.  J.  Claude  White,  Swatara,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

BRETON   BULL. 
Report. — We  believe  him  to  be  a  very  superior  animal  of  this  beautiful  and  interesting 
breed,  and  entitled  to  high  commendation. 


37.  W.  R.  Williams,  Falls  of  Schuylkill,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

JERSEY   BULL. 
Report. — Pilate,  four  years  old.     This  bull  has  fine  bones,  a  mellow  touch,  good  barrel 
and  tail,  and  a  remarkably  good  escutcheon.     Though  too  fleshy,  he  is  an  animal  to  be 
commended. 
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38.  N.  S.  Wood,  Pawnee  City,  Nebraska,  U.  S. 

FOUR   BUFFALOES   (TWO   MALE  AND  TWO   FEMALE). 
Report. — They  were  the  only  ones  on  exhibition,  and  were  greatly  admired  by  all  who 
saw  them,  being  a  centre  of  attraction  both  in  the  stalls  and  in  the  ring.     They  were  good 
specimens  in  size  and  form,  two  years  old, — weighing  eight  hundred  and  thirty  for  one 
bull  and  seven  hundred  and  thirty  for  one  cow. 


39.  F.  C.  Yamall,  Overbrook,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

JERSEY  CATTLE. 

Report. — Heifer  Dorothea  of  Wynndown,  one  year  old.  This  heifer  has  good  head  and 
horns,  good  body,  fine  limbs,  hide  of  good  color,  good  udder  and  teats. 

Bull  four  years  old,  Walbrook.  This  bull  possesses  a  good  muzzle,  a  neck  arched  and 
of  good  length,  a  good  shoulder,  a  round  barrel  of  good  length,  a  mellow  touch,  and  an 
escutcheon  well  out  on  the  thighs.     His  general  appearance  is  handsome  and  stylish. 


40.  Benjamin  St.  John  Ackers,  Gloucestershire,  England. 

SHORT-HORN  CATTLE. 

Report. — Heifer  Baroness  Pawlett,  heifer  Cassandra,  bull  Clovis.  In  form,  quality,  and 
useful  characteristics  they  are  entitled  to  rank  as  superior  specimens  of  the  short-horn  breed. 

Bull  Cymbeline.  For  excellence  in  form,  quality,  and  useful  characteristics  he  is  entitled 
to  rank  as  a  superior  specimen  of  the  short-horn  breed.  Especially  excellent  in  hair,  and 
in  depth  and  quality  of  flesh. 

Heifer  Wedding  Day.  For  high  excellence  in  form  and  quality,  and  useful  characteris- 
tics, she  is  entitled  in  all  respects  to  rank  as  a  first-class  specimen  of  the  short-horn  breed. 
A  remarkable  heifer,  fine  hair,  substance,  and  quality. 


41.  George  Hood,  Guelph,  Ontario,  Canada. 

HEREFORD  AND   GALLOWAY  CATTLE. 

Report. — Hereford  bull  Hero.  Commended  for  his  fine  character,  form,  and  quality. 
He  is,  altogether,  a  very  superior  animal,  and  in  all  respects  ranks  as  a  first-class  Hereford. 

Hereford  bull  Robin  Hood,  Hereford  bull  Victor  3d,  Hereford  cow  Victoria.  Com- 
mended for  their  good  character,  form,  and  quality.    We  consider  them  superior  Herefords. 

One  black  Galloway  cow  Lady  Isabel,  one  black  Galloway  bull  Roger ;  one  herd  of 
Galloways,  one  bull,  four  cows.  For  high  excellence  in  form,  quality,  and  useful  charac- 
teristics they  are  entitled  to  rank  as,  in  all  respects,  first-class  specimens  of  the  Galloway 
breed. 

One  black  Galloway  cow  Lily  Dale.  In  form,  quality,  and  useful  characteristics  she  is 
entitled  to  rank  as  a  superior  specimen  of  the  Galloway  breed. 


42.  J.  &  R.  Hunter,  Alma,  Ontario,  Canada. 

SHORT-HORN   CATTLE. 

Report. — Heifer  Maid  of  Honor  2d,  heifer  Belle  of  Sunnyside,  bull  Ranger.  In  form, 
quality,  and  useful  characteristics  they  are  entitled  to  rank  as  superior  specimens  of  the 
short-horn  breed. 

Cow  Rose  Blossom,  bull  Lord  Aberdeen,  herd  of  cattle.  In  high  excellence  of  form, 
quality,  and  useful  characteristics  they  are  entitled  to  rank  as,  in  all  respects,  first-class 
specimens- of  the  short- horn  breed. 
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43.  William  Miller,  Jr.,  Atha,  Ontario,  Canada. 

SHORT-HORN   CATTLE. 

Report. — Heifer  Young  Arabella,  heifer  Necklace  7th.  For  high  excellence,  quality, 
and  useful  characteristics  they  are  entitled  in  all  respects  to  rank  as  first-class  specimens  of 
the  short-horn  breed. 

Heifer  2d  Rose  of  Oxford.  In  form,  quality,  and  useful  characteristics  she  is  entitled  to 
rank  as  a  superior  specimen  of  the  short-horn  breed. 


44.  Satchell  Brothers,  Ottawa,  Ontario,  Canada. 

SHORT- HORN  CATTLE. 

Report. — Heifer.  She  is  an  animal  of  fine  character,  extremely  well  and  evenly  fed,  of 
superior  quality  of  flesh,  great  substance,  and  very  fine  in  the  bone.  She  is,  altogether,  a. 
most  superior  animal. 

Grade  ox  Lord  Dufferin.  He  is  an  animal  of  great  scale,  combined  with  excellent 
quality  of  flesh  and  a  minimum  of  off^l,  and  altogether  a  very  superior  animal. 


45.  George  Rudd,  Guelph,  Ontario,  Canada. 

DEVON   BULLS. 

Report. — Bull  Hartland.  In  form,  quality,  and  useful  characteristics  he  is  entitled  to 
rank  as  a  superior  specimen  of  the  Devon  breed. 

Bull  Duke  of  Wellington.  In  form,  quality,  and  useful  characteristics  he  is  entitled  to 
rank  as  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  Devon  breed. 


46.  James  Russell,  Richmond  Hill,  Ontario,  Canada. 

SHORT-HORN   CATTLE. 

Report. — Herd  of  cattle,  heifer  3d  Duchess  of  Springwood,  bull  High  Sheriff,  cow 
Isabella.  In  excellence  of  form,  quality,  and  useful  characteristics  they  are  entitled  to  rank 
as  superior  specimens  of  the  short-horn  breed. 

Bull  High  Sheriff  2d.  For  high  excellence  in  form,  quality,  and  useful  characteristics  he 
is  entitled  to  rank  in  all  respects  as  a  first-class  specimen  of  the  short-horn  breed. 


47.  William  Rodden,  Plantagenet,  Ontario,  Canada. 

AYRSHIRE  AND  JERSEY  CATTLE. 

Report. — ^Ayrshire  bull  Carrick  Lad,  four  and  a.  half  years  old.  A  bull  of  fine  style, 
and  possessing  many  excellent  qualities. 

Ayrshire  bull — calf — General  Montgomery,  nine  months  old.  A  very  fine  calf,  of  high 
promise. 

Ayrshire  heifer  Lily,  two  years  old.     A  fine  heifer,  of  excellent  promise. 

Jersey  cow  Pride  of  Home.  Two  years  old.  This  cow  has  good  udder  and  teats,  a. 
mellow  hide,  yellow  in  color,  and  a  good'escutcheon. 


48.  W.  B.  Telfer,  Ponsonby,  Ontario,  Canada. 

SHORT-HORN  CATTLE. 

Report. — Heifer  Maid  of  Kent  2d,  heifer  Rosedale  2d,  bull  3d  Duke  of  Kent.  In  form, 
quality,  and  useful  characteristics  they  are  entitled  to  rank  as  superior  specimens  of  the 
short-horn  breed. 

Heifer  Duchess  of  Kent.  For  high  excellence,  quality,  and  useful  characteristics  she  is 
entitled  in  all  respects  to  rank  as  a  first-class  specimen  of  the  short-horn  breed. 
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49.  Thomas  Boak,  Hornby,  Ontario,  Canada. 

SHORT-HORN   BULL. 
Report. — Duke  of  Cumberland.     For  high  excellence  in  form,  quality,  and  useful  char- 
acteristics he  is  entitled  to  rank  as,  in  all  respects,  a  first-class  specimen  of  the  short-horn 
breed. 

50.  Dominion  of  Canada. 

HERD   OF  SHORT-HORN  CATTLE. 
Report. — One  bull  and  four  cows.     The  animals  composing  this  herd,  in  high  excellence 
of  form,  quality,  and  useful  characteristics,  are  entitled  to  be  ranked  as  first-class  specimens 
of  the  short-horn  breed. 

51.  George  Thomson,  Bright,  Ontario,  Canada. 

AYRSHIRE  COW. 
Report. — Mermaid,  four  years  old,     A  very  superior  cow. 
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SHEER 

Prof.  F.  A.  Walker,  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Awards  : 

Sir, — The  undersigned,  Judges  on  Group  XXXII.,  of  Live-Stock, 
:  respectfully  submit  the  following  report. 

The  total  number  of  animals  placed  on  exhibition  in  this  group 
was  474,  distributed  among  the  several  breeds  of  sheep  as  follows, 
viz.:  Merinos,  218;  Cotswolds,  67;  Lincolns,  16;  Leicesters,  21; 
South  Downs,  1 1 1 ;  Shropshire  Downs,  5  ;  Oxford  Downs,  33.  Of 
these,  the  United  States  contributed  of  South  Downs  61,  and  3  fat 
wethers.  Great  Britain  33,  and  Canada  17.  Of  Oxford  Downs,  the 
United  States  contributed  29,  Great  Britain  4.  Of  Shropshire  Downs, 
the  United  States  contributed  5.  Of  Cotswolds,  the  United  States 
furnished  29,  England  27,  and  Canada  11.  Of  Leicesters,  the  United 
States  showed  5,  and  Canada  16;  and  Canada  also  showed  16  Lin- 
colns. The  United  States  was  the  only  exhibitor  in  the  Merino  class. 
The  display,  though  small  in  numbers,  was  very  fine  in  character : 
numerous  animals  in  each  class  being  perfect  specimens  of  their 
respective  breeds.  For  further  particulars  respecting  long-  and 
Imiddle-wooled  sheep,  we  respectfully  refer  you  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  those  breeds. 

Fully  three-fourths  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States  is  well 
adapted  to  wool-growing,  and  wool  is  destined  in  the  near  future  to 
become  one  of  the  leading  staples  of  export. 

The  question,  then,  as  to  which  is  the  best  sheep  for  general  pur- 
poses in  our  country,  assumes  an  importance  of  large  proportions. 
In  awarding  this  position  to  the  "  American  Merino"  we  think  that  we 
are  fully  borne  out  by  the  following  facts  and  conclusions : 

First.  The  climate  of  our  country  is  a  variable  one, — subject  to 
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great  extremes  of  temperature,  requiring  animals  of  great  hardiness 
of  constitution  to  enable  them  to  endure  its  frequent  and  sudden 
changes. 

Second.  Our  agriculture  is  still  in  a  rude  and  transition  state ;  few 
of  our  citizens  being  in  possession  of  the  necessary  facilities  required 
for  the  successful  rearing  and  keeping  of  the  large  mutton  breeds. 

Again,  that  portion  of  our  country  best  adapted  to  sheep-  and  wool- 
growing  is  still  almost  a  wilderness,  a  grand  expanse  of  nature,  and 
must  remain  such  for  many  years  to  come,  unless  utilized  by  the 
culture  of  some  race  of  animals  so  hardy  as  to  be  in  a  measure 
self-sustaining,  and  at  the  same  time  profitable  to  their  owner. 

Such  an  animal  we  claim  is  the  "  American  Merino,"  as  now  bred 
among  us, — a  sheep  of  fair  size  (weighing  100  to  160  pounds),  com- 
pact in  carcass,  symmetrical  in  form,  possessing  strong  constitution, 
and  carrying  a  fleece  of  great  density,  weight,  and  value,  covering 
the  sheep  in  every  part  where  wool  ought  to  grow,  thus  protecting 
every  part  of  the  body  from  climatic  influences,  a  sure  breeder,  and  a 
fair  nurse.  As  a  working  sheep,  it  is  capable  of  living  on  short  pas- 
turage and  scanty  fare,  easily  herded,  and  the  only  good  sheep  which 
can  be  profitably  kept  in  large  flocks, — a  sheep  which  fills  more  nearly 
all  the  requirements  which  the  conditions  of  our  country  and  people 
demand  than  any  other  known  breed.  As  a  further  proof  of  the 
great  value  of  this  breed  and  of  the  correctness  of  our  position,  we  may 
mention  that  three  prizes — two  first  and  one  second — were  awarded 
to  an  entry  of  twelve  animals  of  this  breed  at  the  International  Ex- 
hibition held  at  Hamburg,  Germany,  in  1863.  They  competed  with 
292  rams  and  55  pens  of  ewes.     Only  8  prizes  were  awarded. 

The  great  improvement  which  has  been  wrought  upon  Spain's  type 
of  Merinos,  as  imported  into  this  country  by  Colonel  Humphreys, 
Consul  Jarvis,  and  others,  between  1802  and  18 12,  through  the  en- 
terprise and  skill  of  our  breeders,  is  but  an  earnest  of  the  further 
advances  which  that  same  skill  and  enterprise  is  destined  to  effect 
during  the  next  half-century. 

Your  Committee,  in  conclusion,  would  further  state  that  there  were 
a  nuniber  of  very  good  sheep  on  exhibition  which  would  have  re- 
ceived more  honorable  mention  had  they  not  in  our  judgment  been 
unfairly  shorn  and  artificially  dealt  with. 

GEORGE  CAMPBELL,  Chairman. 
O.  H.  P.  BUCHANAN, 
M.  STOKING, 
J.  S.  MAYNARD. 

International  Exhibition,  October  19,  1876. 
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I.  W.  L.  Archer,  Burgettstown,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

AMERICAN  MERINO  SHEEP. 

Hepor/.— Three  breeding  ewes,  four  ewes,  and  one  ram.  Commended  for  high  excel- 
lence in  quality,  uniformity,  symmetry,  evenness  of  fleece,  length  of  staple,  great  constitu- 
tional development,  and  as  very  superior  specimens  of  the  breed  to  vi^hich  they  belong. 

Three  yearling  ewes.     Commended  as  first-class  specimens  of  their  breed. 


2.  S.  &  W.  L.  Archer,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  U.  S. 

AMERICAN  MERINO   RAM. 
Report. — Denver,  three  years  old.     Commended  as  an  excellent  specimen  of  his  breed. 


^     3.  Samuel  Archer,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  U.  S. 

AMERICAN  MERINO    SHEEP. 
Report. — Three  yearling  ewes.     Commended  asfirst-class  specimens  of  their  breed. 


4.  Henry  C.  Burwell,  Bridport,  Vt.,  U.  S. 

AMERICAN   MERINO   SHEEP. 
Report. — Three  yearling  ewes ;  ram  Acme,  one  year  old ;  ram  Stubb,  three  years  old ;  ram 
Bismark,  three  years  old.     Commended  for  high  excellence  in  quality,  uniformity,  sym- 
metry, density  and  evenness  of    fleece,  large  constitutional  development,   and  as  very 
superior  specimens  of  the  breed  to  which  they  belong. 


5.  L.  P.  Clark,  Addison,  Vt.,  U.  S. 

AMERICAN  MERINO   SHEEP. 

Report. — Ram  Patrick  Henry,  three  years  old ;  three  yearling  ewes.  Commended  for 
high  excellence  in  quality,  uniformity,  symmetry,  density  and  evenness  of  fleece,  large 
constitutional  development,  and  as  very  superior  specimens  of  the  breed  to  which  they 
belong. 

Ram  Pat,  Jr.,  one  year  old.     Commended  as  a  first-class  specimen  of  its  breed. 


6.  W.  L.  Chamberlin,  Red  Hook,  N.  Y.,  U.  S. 

SILESIAN   MERINO   SHEEP. 
Report. — Three  ewes,  one  year  old ;  four  ewes  and  one  ram ;  ram,  one  year  old ;  ram,  two 
years  old.     Commended  for  excellence  in  quality,  uniformity,  strong  constitutional  devel- 
opm.ent,  density,  and  as  superior  specimens  of  the  breed  to  which  they  belong. 

Four  ewes  and  one  ram ;  three  yearling  ewes ;  ram,  two  years  old.     Commended  as  first- 
dass  specimens  of  their  breed. 
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7.  T.  S.  Cooper,  Coopersburg,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

OXFORD-DOWN  SHEEP. 

Report. — Ram,  two  years  old,  Duke  of  Oxford ;  three  breeding  ewes ;  pen  of  four  ewes 
and  one  ram ;  three  yearling  ewes ;  ram,  three  years  old.  Royal  Hull.  Commended  as 
first-class  specimens  of  the  breed  to  which  they  belong. 

Three  breeding  ewes,  three  yearling  ewes,  three  shearling  ewes,  ram  Sweepstakes,  ram 
and  six  ewes,  three  shearling  ewes,  one  ram  and  four  ewes.  Commended  for  high  excel- 
lence in  quality,  uniformity,  symmetry,  great  constitutional  development,  and  as  very 
superior  specimens  of  the  breed  to  which  they  belong. 

Three  fat  ewes.     Commended  as  good  specimens  of  fat  sheep. 


8.  H.  F.  Dean,  West  Cornvirall,  Vt.,  U.  S. 

THREE  YEARLING  EWES    (AMERICAN   MERINO). 
Report. — Commended  for  high  excellence  in  quality,  density  and  evenness  of  fleece, 
great  constitutional  development,  and  for  being  superior  specimens  of  the  breed  to  which 
they  belong. 

9.  A.  E.  Fuller,  Pomfret,  Vt.,  U.  S. 

AMERICAN  MERINO   SHEEP. 
Report, — Ram  two  years  old ;  three  yearling  ewes.     Commended  for  high  excellence  in 
quality,  symmetry,  length  of  staple,  evenness  of  fleece,  great  constitutional  development, 
and  as  very  superior  specimens  of  the  breed  to  which  they  belong. 


10.  W.  A.  Herriott,  Oak  Dale  Station,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

AMERICAN   MERINO  EWES. 

Report. — Three  yearling  ewes.     Commended  as  first-class  specimens  of  their  breed. 

Three  breeding  ewes.  Commended  for  high  excellence  in  quality,  uniformity,  symmetry, 
evenness,  length  of  staple,  great  constitutional  development,  and  as  very  superior  specimens 
of  the  breed  to  which  they  belong. 


II.  E.  J.  Hiatt  &  Brothers,  Chester  Hill,  Ohio,  U.  S. 

AMERICAN  MERINO   SHEEP. 

Report. — Ram  Buckey,  five  years  old ;  ram  Kendrick,  three  years  old ;  three  breeding 
ewes ;  four  ewes  and  one  ram ;  three  yearling  ewes.  Commended  for  high  excellence  in 
quality,  uniformity,  symmetry,  evenness,  length  of  staple,  great  constitutional  development, 
and  as  very  superior  specimens  of  the  breed  to  which  they  belong. 

Ram  Keystone,  one  year  old ;  ram  Target,  one  year  old.  Commended  as  first-class  speci- 
mens of  their  breed. 

12.  Humbert  Brothers,  Caldwell's  Prairie,  Wis.,  U.  S. 

THREE  YEARLING  EWES  (AMERICAN  MERINO). 
Report. — Commended  as  first-class  specimens  of  their  breed. 


13.  J.  O.  Joslin,  Tiashoki,  N.  Y.,  U.  S. 

AMERICAN   MERINO  RAM,  ONE  YEAR  OLD. 

Report. — Commended  for  high  excellence  in  quality  of  staple,  constitution,  and  size, 
being  a  superior  specimen  for  delaine  wool,  and  the  class  he  represents. 
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14.  R.  J.  Jones,  West  Cornwall,  Vt.,  U.  S. 

THREE  YEARLING  EWES  (AMERICAN  MERINO). 
Report. — Commended  for  high  excellence  in  quality,  density  and  evenness  of  fleece, 
great  constitutional  development,  and  for  being  superior  specimens  of  the  breed  to  which 
they  belong. 

15.  George  Lawrence,  Jr.,  Waukesha,  Wis.,  U.  S. 

AMERICAN  MERINO  SHEEP. 

Report. — Ram  Wisconsin,  one  year  old ;  ram  Prince,  four  years  old ;  ram  Royal  Prince, 
two  years  old.     Commended  as  excellent  specimens  of  their  breed. 

Three  breeding  ewes,  three  yearling  ewes,  four  ewes,  and  one  ram.  Commended  as 
iirst-class  specimens  of  their  breed. 


16.  Robert  Perrine,  Patterson  Mills,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

AMERICAN   MERINO  SHEEP. 
Report. — Four  ewes  and  one  ram ;  three  breeding  ewes ;  ram,  one  year  old ;  ram,  two 
years  old;  ram  Sanford,  five  years  old;  three  yearling  ewes.     Commended  as  excellent 
specimens  of  their  breed. 

17.  Perrine  &  Cunningham,  Patterson  Mills,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

AMERICAN   MERINO  RAM  THREE  YEARS   OLD. 
Report. — Commended  for  high  excellence  in  quality,  uniformity,  symmetry,  density, 
evenness  of  fleece,  great  constitutional  development,  and  as  a  very  superior  specimen  of  the 
breed  to  which  it  belongs. 

18.  Perrine  &  Archer,  Patterson  Mills,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

ONE  AMERICAN  MERINO  RAM. 
Report. — Commended  as  an  excellent  specimen  of  its  breed. 


19.  Perrine  &  Melholmi,  Patterson  Mills,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

AMERICAN  MERINO  RAMS. 
Report. — American  merino  ram  Jerry,  two  years  old ;  American  merino  ram,  three  years 
old.    Commended  for  high  excellence  in  quality,  uniformity,  symmetry,  evenness  of  fleece, 
length  of  staple,  large  constitutional  development,  and  for  being  very  superior  specimens 
of  the  breed  to  which  they  belong. 

20.  John  H.  Paul,  Geneseo,  Wis.,  U.  S. 

AMERICAN   MERINO  SHEEP. 

Report. — Three  breeding  ewes,  four  ewes,  and  one  ram.  Commended  as  excellent 
specimens  of  their  breed. 

Ram  Geneseo,  one  year  old ;  three  yearling  ewes ;  ram  Geneseo,  two  years  old.  Com- 
aiended  as  first-class  specimens  of  their  breed. 


21.  A.  E.  Perkins,  Pomfret,  Vt.,  U.  S. 

AMERICAN  MERINO  SHEEP. 
Report, — Ram  Constitution,  one  year  old ;  three  breeding  ewes ;  four  ewes  and  one  ram ; 
ram  two  years  old.     Commended  for  high  excellence  in  quality,  uniformity,  symmetry, 
evenness  of  fleece,  length  of  staple,  large  constitutional  development,  and  as  very  superior 
specimens  of  the  breed  to  which  they  belong. 
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23.  W.  H.  Parker,  Otego,  N.  Y.,  U.  S. 

THREE-YEAR-OLD   RAM    (SHROPSHIRE), 

Report. — Commended  as  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  breed. 


23.  Joseph  T.  Stickney,  Shoreham,  Vt.,  U.  S. 

AMERICAN  MERINO  SHEEP. 

Report. — Three  yearling  ewes;  ram,  one  year  old.  Commended  for  high  excellence  in 
quality,  miiformity,  symmetry,  density  and  evenness  of  fleece,  great  constitutional  develop- 
ment, and  as  very  superior  specimens  of  the  breed  to  which  they  belong. 

Ram,  two  years  old.     Commended  as  a  first-class  specimen  of  its  breed. 

Four  ewes  and  one  ram.     The  best  flock  of  American  merino  sheep  of  any  age. 


24.  T.  Stickney  &  Son,  East  Shoreham,  Vt.,  U.  S. 

THREE  YEARLING-  EWES   (AMERICAN  MERINO). 
Report. — Commended  for  high  excellence  in  quality,  symmetry,  evenness,  density,  and 
great  constitutional  development,  and  as  very  superior  specimens  of  the  breed  to  which 
they  belong. 

25.  J.  Q.  Stickney,  Whiting,  Vt.,  U.  S. 

AMERICAN  MERINO    RAM  DEWDROP,  ONE  YEAR   OLD. 
Report. — Commended   for  high  excellence  in  quality,  symmetry,  density,  evenness  of 
fleece,  large  constitutional  development,  and  as  a  very  superior  specimen  of  the  breed  to 
which  he  belongs. 

26.  H.  E.  Taylor,  West  Cornwall,  Vt.,  U.  S. 

RAM  SYMMETRY,  TWO  YEARS   OLD   (AMERICAN   MERlNo). 
Report. — Commended  as  a  first-class  specimen  of  its  breed. 


27.  Vermont  State  Wool  Growers'  Association,  Vermont,  U.  S. 

FOURTEEN   EWES  AND   TWO  RAMS  (AMERICAN  MERINO). 
Report. — Commended  for  high  excellence  in  quality,  uniformity,  symmetry,  density  and 
'  evenness  of   fleece   and  length  of  staple,  large  constitutional  development,  and  as  very 
■  superior  specimens  of  the  breed  to  which  they  belong. 


28.  Hugh  Aylmer,  West  Dereham  Abbey,  Norfolk,  England. 

COTSWOLD  SHEEP. 
Report. — One  ram,  one  year  old.     Commended  as  a  first-class  specimen  of  the  breed. 
Three  rams,  each  one  year  old.     Commended  as  excellent  specimens  of  their  breed. 


29.  A.  J.  Milton  Druce,  Eynsham,  England. 

OXFORD-DOWN   RAM. 

Report. — Freeland,  two  years  old.  Commended  for  high  excellence  in  quality,  uni- 
formity, symmetry,  great  constitutional  development,  and  as  a  very  superior  specimen  of 
the  breed  to  which  it  belongs. 
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30.  Henry  Overman,  Weasenham,  Brandon,  Norfolk,  England. 

OXFORD-DOWN  RAMS. 

Rcpti. — One  ram,  three  years  old;  one  ram,  one  year  old;  shearling  rani.  Commended 
as  fii^t-class  specimens  of  the  breed  to  Which  they  belong. 

One  ram,  two  years  old.  Commended  for  excellence  in  quality,  uniformity,  symmetry, 
great  constitutional  development,  and  as  a  very  superior  specimen  of  the  breed  to  which 
it  belongs. 


31.  Russell  Swanwick,  Gloucestershire,  England. 

COTSWOLD  SHEEP. 

Sep'oM.^^^One  rain,  four  ewes,  three  breeding  eWes,  three  shearling  ewes;  one  ram,  two 
years  old;  flock,  one  ram,  four  breeding  ewes;  two  rams,  each  one  year  old;  one  ram. 
Commended  for  high  excellence  in  quality,  uniformity.  Symmetry,  great  constitutional  de- 
velopment, and  as  very  superior  specimens  of  the  breed  to  which  they  belong. 

One  ram,  three  years  old ;  three  breeding  ewes ;  one  ram;  threS  shearling  ewes.  Com- 
mended as  first-class  specimens  of  the  breed. 


32.  Lord  Walsingham,  Merton  Hall,  Shetford,  England. 

SOUTHDOWN  SHEEP. 

Report, — Four  shearling  rams  and  two  two-year-old  rams.  Commended  as  excellent 
specimens  of  their  breed. 

Three  shearling  rams,  and  two  two-year-old  rams.  Commended  as  first-class  specimens 
of  the  breed  to  which  they  belong. 

Six  shearling  ewes,  one  shearling  ram,  and  one  two-year-old  ram.  Commended  for  high 
excellence  in  quality,  uniformity,  symmetry,  great  constitutional  development,  and  as  very 
superior  specimens  of  the  breed  to  which  they  belong. 


33.  P.  &  J.  Brooks,  Whalen,  Ontario,  Canada. 

■       LEICESTER   SHEEP. 

Report. — Four  ewes ;  one  ram ;  flock,  three  shearling  ewes.  Commended  as  first-class 
specimens  of  the  breed. 

Flock,  three  shearling  ewes;  flock,  three  shearling  ewes.  Commended  for  high  excel- 
lence in  quality,  uniformity,  symmetry,  great  constitutional  development,  and  as  very 
superior  specimens  of  the  breed  to  which  they  belong. 


34.  Dominion  of  Canada,  Province  of  Ontario. 

RAM   AND   SIX   EWES.      . 
Report. — Commended  for  high  excellence  in  quality,  uniformity,  symmetry,  great  con- 
stitutional development,  and  as  very  superior  specimens  of  the  breed  to  which  they  belong. 


35.  James  Healy,  Adelaide,  Ontario,  Canada. 

LINCOLN   SHEEP. 

Report. — Ram  Victory.     Commended  as  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  breed. 
Flock,  three  shearling  ewes.     Commended  as  first-class  specimens  of  the  breed. 
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36.  William  Hodgson  &  Son,  Myrtle,  Ontario,  Canada. 

COTSWOLD  SHEEP. 

Report. — One  ram;  four  ewes;  three  breeding  ewes ;  shearling  ram  1st  Gray-faced  Prince. 
Commended  for  high  excellence  in  quality,  uniformity,  symmetry,  great  constitutional 
development,  and  as  very  superior  specimens  of  the  breed  to  which  they  belong. 

Three  shearling  ewes.     Commended  as  excellent  specimens  of  their  breed. 

Three  breeding  ewes ;  one  ram,  2d  Gray-faced  Prince.  Commended  as  first-class  speci- 
mens of  their  breed. 

37.  Samuel  Langford,  Granton,  Ontario,  Canada. 

LINCOLN  SHEEP. 

Report. — Lincolnshire  ram ;  flock,  one  ram  and  four  ewes ;  three  breeding  ewes ;  Lincoln 
ram ;  pen  of  three  breeding  ewes.  Commended  for  high  excellence  in  quality,  uniformity, 
symmetry,  great  constitutional  development,  and  as  being  very  superior  specimens  of  the 
breed  to  which  they  belong. 

Flock  shearlings,  three  ewes.     Commended  as  first-class  specimens  of  their  breed. 


38.  Robert  Marsh,  Richmond  Hill,  Ontario,  Canada. 

SOUTHDOWN  SHEEP. 

Report. — Three  shearling  ewes ;  three  breeding  ewes ;  ram,  three  years  old ;  flock,  one 
ram  and  four  ewes ;  three  ewe  lambs.  Commended  as  first-class  specimens  of  the  breed  to 
which  they  belong. 

Three  shearling  ewes ;  ram,  four  years  old ;  ram.  Lamb.  Commended  as  excellent 
specimens  of  the  breed  to  which  they  belong. 


SIGNING  JUDGES  OF  GROUP   XXXII. 


The  figures  annexed  to  the  names  of  the  Judges  indicate  the  reports  written  by  them 
respectively. 

Geo.  Campbell,  i,  2,  3,  4,  s,  6,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  20,  21,  23, 
24, 25,  26,  27. 
Owen  C.  Richards,  7,  22,  28,  29,  30,  31,  32,  33,  34,  35,  36,  37,  38. 
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GROUP    XXXIII. 


AMERICAN. 

J.  M,  Washburne,  Sioux  Falls,  Dakota. 

W.  Rhodes. 

J.  S.  Maynard,  Weld  County,  Colorado. 


JUDGES. 

FOREIGN. 
G.  W.  Baker,  Great  Britain. 


GROUP   XXXIII. 


SWINE. 


Berkshires. 
Large  Yorkshires, 
Chester  white. 
Fat  swine. 


Essex. 

Small  Yorkshires. 

Cheshires. 


GENERAL    REPORT 


JUDGES  OF  GROUP  XXXIII. 


SWINE. 

Prof,  F.  A.  Walker,  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Awards: 

Sir,— We  have  the  honor  to  report  to  you,  as  Judges  appointed 
to  inspect  Group  XXXIII.,  Live-Stock,  that  we  have  completed  our 
labors  in  accordance  with  the  principles  laid  down  for  our  guidance. 

The  animals  brought  under  our  inspection  consisted  of  the  fol- 
lowing breeds,  viz. :  75  Chester  White,  40  Berkshire,  10  Essex,  9 
Suffolk,  15  small  Yorkshire,  i  fat  swine, — making  a  total  of  150. 
We  have  recommended  the  presentation  of  awards  for  superior,  first- 
class,  and  excellent ;  the  whole  of  which  we  report  for  your  approval 
and  adoption. 

With  regard  to  the  respective  qualities  of  the  above  different 
breeds  of  swine,  upon  which  we  have  been  invited  to  express  an 
opinion  in  this  report,  we  cannot  add  much  to  the  knowledge  already 
in  the  possession  of  agriculturists.  There  is  a  fashion  in  these  things 
as  well  as  in  other  matters,  but  we  have  no  difficulty  in  recording  two 
important  facts : 

First.  Nearly  all  the  superior  animals  have  been  members  of  cele- 
brated herds  in  England,  and  have  been  acquired  by  their  present 
owners  at  much  risk  and  expense,  but  now  constitute  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  race  of  swine  in  America.  We  recommend  a  con- 
tinuation of  this  practice  of  acquiring  superiority  wherever  it  may  be 
found  to  exist. 

Second.  The  native  race  of  Chester  White  is  one  peculiar  to  this 
continent.  We  are  pleased  to  notice  that  very  considerable  progress 
has  been  made  in  its  perfection,  and  we  advise  the  use  of  any  of  the 
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well-known   large   breeds,  such  as  Suffolk,  Yorkshire,  etc.,  with  a 
view  to  its  further  improvement. 

We  have  the  honor  to  be  your  obedient  servants, 

W.  RHODES, 
G.  W.  BAKER, 
J.  M.  WASHBURN, 
A.  C.  WALKER,  Sec'y. 
International  Exhibition,  Philadelphia,  October  14,  1876. 
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I.  E.  B.  Ashbridge,  Willistown  Inn,  Chester  County,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

,  CHESTER  WHITE  SWINE. 

Report. — Pen  of  one  boar  and  two  sows,  Mac,  Mary,  and  Lady ;  sows  Nancy,  Fancy, 
and  Sallie ;  boars  Tom,  Mac,  Jim,  and  Jack.  Commended  as  first-class  specimens  of  their 
breed. 

Sow  and  three  pigs;  sow  Mary  and  six  pigs;  barrow  hog;  sows  Lady  and  Betts. 
Commended  for  high  excellence  in  quality,  symmetry,  great  constitutional  development, 
and  as  very  superior  specimens  of  the  breed  to  which  they  belong. 


2.  T.  S.  Cooper,  Coopersburg,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

BERKSHIRE   SWINE. 

Report. — Boar  Humphrey's  Smithereen;  sows  Belladonna,  Stumpy,  Sallie  E.,  Sallie  F., 
Sallie  8th,  Lady  Plymouth  1st,  Lady  Plymouth  2d,  and  Lady  Plymouth ;  boar  and  two 
sows,  Sallie  G.,  Sallie  H.,  and  Humphrey's  Smithereen ;  boar  and  two  sows.  Belladonna, 
Sally,  and  Smithereen's  Model  of  Perfection ;  boars  Young  Liverpool  2d,  Lord  Smithereen, 
and  Sambo  13th;  sows  Sally,  Lady  Walters,  and  Sally  D.  Commended  for  high  excel- 
lence in  quality,  uniformity  of  symmetry,  large  constitutional  development,  and  as  very 
superior  specimens  of  the  breed  to  which  they  belong. 

Boars  Crown  Prince  2d,  and  Sambo  12th;  sows  Stumpy  3d,  and  Sally  Sth's  Daughter; 
boar  Swanswick's  Sambo ;  sow  Stumpy  8th.  Commended  as  first-class  specimens  of  their 
breed. 

Sow  Beauty  2d,  and  boar  Young  Plymouth.  Commended  as  excellent  specimens  of 
their  breed. 


3.  W.  H.  Cole,  Clinton,  N.  J.,  U.  S. 

SMALL  YORKSHIRE  SWINE. 
Report.^-Boaxs  King  William  and  Duke,  and  sows  Princess,  Lady  Hambrook,  EUesmere 
Girl,  EUesmere  Girl  2d,  EUesmere  Girl  3d,  EUesmere  Girl  4th,  and  Flora.     Commended 
■  for  high  excellence  in  quality,  uniformity,  symmetry,  great  constitutional  development,  and 
as  very  superior  specimens  of  the  breed  to  which  they  belong. 


4.  J.  W.  Leigh,  Branchtown,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

SMALL  YORKSHIRE  SWINE. 
Report. — Boar  Kenilworth,  and  sow  Stoneleigh.     Commended  for  high  excellence  in 
quality,  uniformity,  symmetry,  large  constitutional  development,  and  as  very  superior  speci- 
mens of  the  breed  to  which  they  belong. 
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S.  John  Rudolph,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

CHESTER   WHITE  AND   YORKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Report. — Chester  white  boar  and  two  sows,  two  Chester  white  sows,  one  Yorkshire  sow 
and  one  Yorkshire  boar.     Commended  as  first-class  specimens  of  their  breeds. 

Chester  white  boar.  Commended  for  high  excellence  in  quality,  symmetry,  large  con- 
stitutional development,  and  as  a  very  superior  specimen  of  the  breed  to  which  he  belongs. 


6.  James  C.  Roberts,  West  Chester,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

CHESTER   WHITE   SWINE. 

Report. — Sows  Lucy  and  Fashion.     Commended  as  excellent  specimens  of  their  breed. 

Sows  Polly  Patterson  and  Katie  Gram,  boars  White  Cloud  and  Good  Enough.  Com- 
mended as  first-class  specimens  of  their  breed. 

Boar  Fred.  Commended  for  high  excellence  in  quality,  uniformity,  symmetry,  large 
constitutional  development,  and  as  a  very  superior  specimen  of  the  breed  to  which  he 
belongs. 

7.  J.  Shaner,  West  Chester,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

CHESTER   WHITE   SWINE. 

Report. — Pen  of  three  sows.  Sows  Fancy,  Betts,  and  Maggie;  boais  Gill  and  Tobe. 
Commended  for  high  excellence  in  quality,  uniformity,  symmetry,  large  constitutional  de- 
velopment, and  as  very  superior  specimens  of  the  breed  to  which  they  belong. 


8.  Charles  S.  Taylor,  Burlington,  N.  J.,  U.  S. 

BERKSHIRE   SWINE. 

Report.— TYvr&s  sows.  Cantilena,  Gem  of  Gloucester,  and  Gem  of  Gloucester  2d.  Com- 
mended for  high  excellence  in  quality,  uniformity,  symmetry,  and  great  constitutional  de- 
velopment, and  as  very  superior  specimens  of  the  breed  to  which  they  belong. 

Boar  Gloucester's  Liverpool.     Commended  as  a  first-class  specimen  of  his  breed. 


9.  Edward  Walter,  Kennett  Square,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

CHESTER  WHITE  SWINE. 

Report. — Sows  Lady  2d  and  Lady  3d.  Commended  as  excellent  specimens  of  their 
breed. 

Boars  Romeo  and  Kennett.     Commended  as  first-class  specimens  of  their  breed. 

Boar  Kennett  2d.  Commended  for  high  excellence  in  quality,  uniformity,  symmetry, 
large  constitutional  development,  and  as  a  very  superior  specimen  of  the  breed  to  which 
he  belongs. 

10.  Benjamin  St.  John  Akers,  Gloucestershire,  England. 

BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 
Report. — Boar  Collier,  sow  Snow-flake,  and  sow  with  five  pigs.      Commended  for  high 
excellence  in  quality,  uniformity,  symmetry,  great  constitutional  development,  and  as  very 
superior  specimens  of  the  breed  to  which  they  belong. 


II.  A.  Frank  &  Sons,  Cheltenham,  Ontario,  Canada. 

SUFFOLK   SWINE. 
Report. — Boar  and  two  sows,  Tom  Bush,  Maggie,  and  White  Rose.     Commended  for 
high  excellence  in  quality,  symmetry,  large  constitutional  development,  and  as  very  superior 
specimens  of  the  breed  to  which  they  belong. 
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12.  Henry  Milton,  Ridgetown,  Ontario  Canada. 

CHESTER  WHITE  SOWS. 

Report. — Boar  Champion  and  sow  Slick.  Commended  as  first-class  specimens  of  the 
breed  to  which  they  belong. 

Sow  Excelsior.  Commended  for  high  excellence  in  quality,  symmetry,  large  constitu- 
tional development,  and  as  a  very  superior  specimen  of  the  breed  to  which  she  belongs. 


13.  George  Newlove,  Mackville,  Ontario,  Canada. 

BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Report. — Lady  Jane.     Commended  as  a  first-class  specimen  of  her  breed. 

Boar  Billy  Crawford.  Commended  for  high  excellence  in  quality,  uniformity,  symmetry, 
great  constitutional  development,  and  as  a  very  superior  specimen  of  the  breed  to  which  he 
belongs. 

14.  Wright  &  Butterfield,  Sandwich,  Ontario   Canada. 

SUFFOLK  AND  ESSEX  SWINE. 
'  Report. — Suffolk  sows,  Faith,  Hope,  Charity,  and  Suffolk  Queen ;  Essex  sows,  Negro's 
Best,  Negress  2d,  Negress  3d,  Princess,  and  Queen  of  Essex ;  Suffolk  boars,  Longback 
and  Suffolk  King;  Essex  boars,  Negro,  Negro  1st,  Negro  2d,  and  Negro  3d;  Essex  sow 
.  and  four  pigs ;  Essex  sow  and  nine  pigs.  Commended  for  high  excellence  in  quality, 
uniformity,  symmetry,  great  constitutional  development,  and  as  very  superior  specimens  of 
the  breeds  to  which  they  belong. 
Essex  boar  Negro  4th.     Commended  as  a  first-class  specimen  of  his  breed. 


SIGNING  JUDGE   OF   GROUP   XXXIII. 


The  figures  annexed  to  the  name  of  the  Judge  indicate  the  reports  written  by  him. 
W.  Rhodes,  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14. 
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GROUP    XXXIV. 


AMERICAN. 
John  E.  Long,  Detroit,  Mich. 
F.  G.  Skinner,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
L.  H.  TWADDEI.L,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 
JOHK  Swan,  Baltimore,  Md. 


JUDGES. 

FOREIGN. 
GusTAVus  A.  Drolet,  Montreal,  Canada. 
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DOGS. 


Fox  hounds. 

Harriers. 

Beagles. 

Dachshunds. 

Otter  hounds. 

Greyhounds. 

Scotch  deer  hounds. 

Bloodhounds. 

Imported  English  setters. 

Native  English  setters. 

Imported  Irish  setters. 

Native  Irish  setters. 

Imported  Gordon  setters. 

Native  Gordon  setters. 

Pointers,  over  50  pounds. 

Pointers,  under  50  pounds. 

Retrievers  and  Chesapeake  dogs. 

Irish  water  spaniels. 

Retrieving  spaniels. 

Cockers. 

King  Charles  and  Blenheim. 


Springers. 

Clumbers. 

Mastiffs. 

St.  Bernards. 

Newfoundlands. 

Siberian  or  Ulm'. 

Dalmatian  or  coach. 

Sheep  dogs. 

Bull  dogs. 

Bull  terriers. 

Fox  terriers. 

Black  and  tan  terriers, 

Skye  terriers. 

Scotch  terriers. 

Broken-haired. 

Dandy  Dinmonts. 

Bedlington. 

Toys. 

Pomeranian  or  Spitz. 

Poodles. 

Miscellaneous. 
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JUDGES  OF  GROUP  XXXIV. 


DOGS. 

Prof.  F.  A.  Walker,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Awards: 

Sir, — Probably  no  department  of  the  live-stock  show  at  the  Cen- 
tennial Exhibition  excited  as  much  general  interest,  or  was  as  largely 
attended,  as  the  International  Bench-Show  of  dogs.  This  was  partly 
owing  to  the  fact  that  an  exhibition  of  this  character  had  never  before 
been  attempted  on  so  grand  a  scale  in  this  country,  and  was  also  due 
to  the  hearty  response  of  the  sportsmen  and  fanciers,  who  spared  no 
expense  or  trouble  in  sending  their  best  stock,  every  class  being  filled, 
and  the  quality  of  the  animals  rating  a  high  average. 

The  plan  governing  English  shows  was  in  the  main  adopted  ;  the 
breeds  were  divided  into  two  classes, — sporting  and  non-sporting.  In 
the  sporting  classes,  taking  the  order  of  the  Catalogue,  the  hounds 
came  first,  and  of  these  the  fox-hounds  headed  the  list, 
e  Representatives  of  five  packs  were  on  show,  mostly  from  the 
vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  numbering  all  told  over  forty  dogs,  and  all 
of  the  highest  quality ;  these  hounds  were  of  the  true  Southern  breed, 
the  purely-bred  descendants  of  those  imported  by  the  Cavaliers  into 
Virginia  and  Maryland  in  the  early  Colonial  days.  They  differ  widely 
from  the  modern  English  fox-hound,  having  much  more  of  the  blood- 
hound aspect,  and  in  our  country,  where  a  true  nose,  deep  and  melo- 
dious voice,  and  great  endurance  are  requisites  indispensable,  they  are 
far  superior  to  the  swift,  but  weak-nosed,  English  dog. 

Of  harriers,  very  few  were    on    exhibition ;  the   quality  fair ;   the 
breed,  however,  will   never  be  popular  or  much  used  here,  as  our 
small  hare  is  more  effectively  hunted  with  beagles  or  dachshunds. 
"  Beagles  were  well  represented,  and  of  good  style  and  breeding, 
though  the  majority  were  rather  too  large. 
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Dachshunds :  these  odd-looking  little  hounds  are  but  recently  intro- 
duced into  this  country.  They  are  of  an  ancient  German  race,  and 
are  used  in  their  native  land  for  hunting  deer,  fox,  hare,  and  also  for 
driving  the  wild  boar.  Their  fine  noses  and  endurance  eminently 
adapt  them  for  such  uses.  Quite  a  number  were  on  exhibition,  and 
of  excellent  quality. 

Some  very  fine  greyhounds  were  shown,  but  the  number  was  small. 
There  being  but  little  use  for  this  breed  as  a  hunting  dog,  it  is  not 
much  cultivated  in  this  country. 

Of  setters,  the  show  was  very  fine ;  in  fact,  this  was  the  best-filled 
class  in  the  Exhibition.  First,  the  English,  comprising  many  celebrated 
animals,  both  imported  and  native.  Second,  the  Gordon,  black  and  tan, 
and  black,  white,  and  tan,  many  being  of  choicest  color  and  markings 
and  exciting  general  admiration.  Third,  the  red  Irish,  splendid  speci- 
mens of  which  were  on  exhibition,  faultless  in  color  and  symmetry. 

The  native  English  setters  were  a  very  lar^e  class  and  of  uniform 
good  quality;  quite  a  number  of  "  Gildersleeves"  and  "  Bismarcks" 
were  exhibited, — the  last  named  being  local  breeds  that  have  made 
themselves  a  celebrity. 

Pointers  were  moderate  in  numbers  and  fair  in  quality,  a  few  being 
highly  superior. 

Spaniels  were  in  no  way  remarkable,  with  the  exception  of  four 
Irish  water-breed  (two  of  which  were  brought  over  by  the  Irish  Rifle 
Team),  and  a  brace  or  two  of  cockers.  Of  Chesapeake  Bay  ducking 
dogs,  an  American  breed  of  sporting  dogs,  four  were  on  view ;  good 
specimens,  directly  from  the  shores  of  the  Chesapeake. 

In  the  non-sporting  classes  the  ranks  were  very  full,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  English  mastiff,  of  which  only  one  good  specimen 
was  on  exhibition. 

Of  the  great  Labradorean,  Siberian  or  Ulmer,  and  the  true  New- 
foundland of  Halifax  and  St.  John,  elegant  specimens  were  shown. 
The  enormous  Siberian  Henker,  with  his  leonine  aspect  and  lurid, 
blood-shot  eyes,  will  be  long  remembered  by  tho.se  who  were  in 
such  close  proximity  as  to  be  startled  by  his  hoarse  growl  and  deep, 
sonorous  bark. 

Bull-dogs  and  bull-terriers  were  an  excellent  class  throughout,  and 
well  filled. 

The  terrier  classes  contained  good  Scotch  and  the  very  best  Skyes 
that  it  has  ever  been  our  good  fortune  to  see  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic. 

Fox-terriers,  Yorkshires,  Bedlingtons,  blacks  and  tans,  and  toys 
were  in  full  ranks,  and  the  specimens  fairly  good,  some  excellent. 
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Two  very  fine  Sheffield  whites  were  shown,  and  a  capital  wire- 
haired  Irish  terrier,  brought  over  by  Major  Leech,  of  the  Irish  Rifle 
Team. 

Sheep  dogs  were  a  large  class,  and  the  quality  above  average. 
Attention  is  being  given  to  "utilizing  this  breed  in  the  sheep-raising 
and  wool-growing  districts,  and  from  the  number  of  dogs  on  show, 
and  the  interest  taken  in  them  by  farmers  and  stock-men,  it  is  evident 
that  they  will  in  the  near  future  be  as  extensively  employed  as  they 
are  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent  as  guardians  and  care-takers 
of  the  flock. 

Dalmatians  were  not  largely  shown,  and  they  were  hardly  a  good 
average,  with  the  exception  of  a  beautiful  bitch  from  Chicago  with  a 
litter  of  puppies. 

Pugs  were  capital,  and  well  deserved  the  encomiums  they  received. 

Pomeranian  or  Spitz,  Mexican  hairless,  Chinese  edible  (the  latter 
a  great  curiosity),  poodles,  Cuban  laps,  Barbets,  cross-breeds,  and 
nondescripts  of  every  imaginable  kind,  some  of  them  showing  very 
curious  results  and  vagaries  in  breeding,  all  contributed  in  variety 
and  interest  to  the  greatest  canine  exhibition  which  has,  up  to  this 
time,  ever  been  held  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

L.  H.  TWADDELL. 


REPORTS    ON    AWARDS. 
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I.  George  Aitken,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

SHEEP  BITCH   HOME  NELLIE. 
Report. — A  well-bred  bitch,  with  a  nice  litter  of  puppies.     Commended  as  having  at- 
tained the  required  standard  of  excellence. 


2.  Thos.  M.  Aldrich,  Providence,  R.  I.,  U.  S. 

NATIVE  ENGLISH   SETTER  BITCH  PUP,  UNDER  TWELVE  MONTHS,  SMUT. 
Report. — Promise. 

3.  J.  W.  Aldridge,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

TOY  CUBAN  LAP  BITCH    FUSSEE. 
Report. — A  very  nice,  well-bred  specimen. 


4.  James  Ayres,  Allamucky,  N.  J.,  U.  S. 

NATIVE  ENGLISH  SETTER  BITCH  PUPPY,  UNDER   ONE  YEAR. 
Report. — Promise. 

5.  J.  C.  Bailey,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

PUG  DOG  SCOT. 

Report. — This  dog  is  perfection  in  color,  mask,  head,  stem,  and  in  fact  all  points  that 
constitute  a  first-class  pug  dog.  We  doubt  if  a  better  one  can  be  found  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic. 

Pug  bitch  Vic.  Purely  bred,  choice  color,  good  mask,  and  in  every  respect  up  to  the 
required  standard  of  excellence. 


6.  J.  G.  Baker,  Wilmington,  Del.,  U.  S. 

GREAT   LABRADOREAN   NEWFOUNDLAND  COLONEL,  FOUR   YEARS   OLD. 
Report. — He  is  a  magnificent  dog,  of  imposing  appearance  and  great  size,  intelligent  and 
docile;  weight,  one  hundred  and  forty-three  pounds. 


7,  Miss  Anna  J.  Ball,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

POMERANIAN  DOG  SNOWBALL. 
Report. — A  handsome  dog,  and  a  fair  specimen  of  the  breed.     Commended  as  having 
attained  the  required  standard  of  excellence. 
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8.  A.  Barrowdough,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

BULL  TERRIER   DOG  SAM,  THREE  YEARS   OLD. 
Report. — This  is  a  fine,  well-bred  dog,  and  up  to  the  required  standard. 


9.  Thomas  F.  Bell,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S. 

BULL  TERRIER   DOG  CRIB,  SEVEN  YEARS   OLD. 
Report. — This  dog  is  of  first  quality. 


ID.  Richard  Berriman,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

BLACK-AND-TAN  BITCH   KATE   (iN  CLASS   UNDER   ELEVEN  POUNDS). 
Report. — A  very  fine  bitch,  and  has  attained  the  required  standard  of  excellence. 


II.  James  Berry,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S 

SHEEP   DOG   SHEP. 

Report. — A  well-bred  dog  and  useful  worker;  understands  his  business;  a  thorough 
drover's  dog. 

12.  Thomas  Biddle,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

DOGS   AND   BITCH. 

Report. — Sheffield  terrier  dog  Gem.  The  first  of  this  fine  breed  that  has  ever  appeared 
at  an  American  bench  show.     This  dog  is  remarkably  fine,  and  well  deserves  distinction. 

Sheffield  terrier  bitch  Dazzle.  Quality  excellent;  breed  rare;  first  we  have  ever  seen  on 
an  American  bench  show;  well  worthy  of  distinction. 

Bull-dog  Dandee,  between  one  and  two  years  old.  This  is  a  rare  specimen,  probably 
the  best  bull-dog  that  has  ever  appeared  at  an  American  bench  show. 

Bull-dog  Bob,  four  years  old.  This  dog  is  of  medium  size,  fine  quality,  and  a  fsur  rep- 
resentative of  this  once  popular  breed. 


13.  Joseph  Bigley,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

BULL  TERRIER   DOGS. 

Report. — Bull  terrier  dog  Nelson,  four  years  old.  This  is  a  highly-bred  and  sym- 
metrical dog. 

Bull  terrier  dog  Nelson,  Jr.,  thirteen  months  old.  The  counterpart  of  his  sire.  Nelson, 
and  of  equal  quality. 

14.  Misses  Mary  and  Alice  Burt,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

GREAT  LABRADOREAN  NEWFOUNDLAND   SCOT. 
Report. — He  is  a  fine,  majestic  dog,  and  has  attained  the  required  standard  of  excellence. 


15.  Thomas  Byrne,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

BLACK-AND-TAN   BITCH   NELL   (iN   CLASS  UNDER   ELEVEN   POUNDS). 
Report. — A  fairly  good  animal,  and  up  to  the  required  standard  of  excellence. 
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i6.  J.  A.  Chambers,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

SCOTCH  TERRIER  BITCHES. 

Report. — Scotch  terrier  bitch  Wasp.  A  good  specimen,  and  fully  up  to  the  required 
standard  of  excellence. 

Scotch  terrier  bitch  Nellie.  Very  good,  and  fully  attains  the  standard,  the  required 
quality  being  maintained. 

17.  Thomas  H.  Dudley,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S. 

DOGS   AND  BITCH. 

Report. — Dog  Danger,  English  mastiff.  He  is  a  dog  of  immense  size  and  strength, 
admirably  suited  as  a  watch  or  guard,  and  has  attained  the  required  standard  of  excellence 
for  cross-bred  dogs. 

Mastiff  bitch  Juno,  one  year  old.  She  is  a  very  superior  animal  in  color,  marks,  and 
breeding,  and  has  attained  the  required  standard  of  excellence. 

Sheep  dog  (over  two  years)  Ken.  A  good,  strong,  useful  dog;  fair  coat  and  nice  color; 
attains  the  required  standard  of  excellence. 


18.  Hamilton  Egbert,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

GREAT  LABRADOREAN   NEWFOUNDLAND  LEO,  FIVE  YEARS  OLD. 
Report. — He  is  of  fine  quality,  and  has  attained  the  required  standard  of  excellence. 


19.  Miss  L.  EUefson,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

AUSTRIAN   GREYHOUND   BEAUTY. 
Report. — Commended  for  large  size,  gracefulness,  color,  and  beauty,  and  the  possession 
of  those  qualities  which  go  to  make  up  excellence  in  a  dog  of  his  breed;  also  for  being  the 
largest  Continental  foreign  hound  on  exhibition. 


20.  Otto  Foerster,  Chicago,  111.,  U.  S. 

BLACK-AND-TAN   TERRIER   GIPP   (iN  CLASS   NOT  EXCEEDING  ELEVEN  POUNDS). 
Report. — This  dog  is  a  very  fair  one,  and  has  attained  the  required  standard  of  excel- 
lence. 


21.  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Francis,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

TOY  TERRIER   BITCH  GYPSY. 

Report. — A  very  finely-bred  and  beautiful  specimen,  and  fully  up  to  the  standard  of 
excellence. 


22.  Mrs.  Jennie  Gates,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

MALTESE  LAP  MITE. 

Report. — A  very  fine  specimen,  and  well  worthy  of  consideration. 


23.  Thomas  Hadfield,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

TOY  TERRIER   BITCH   NELL  (UNDER   FIVE  POUNDS'). 
Report. — Remarkably  neat  and  fine,  and  very  active  and  sprightly;  fully  up  to  the 
standard  of  excellence. 
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24.  Mrs.  Ella  G.  Haller,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  U.  S. 

FRENCH   BARBET  FID. 
Report. — A  very  rare  breed,  good  specimen,  and  worthy  of  distinction. 


25.  James  Hanlon,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

BROKEN-HAIRED   TERRIER   LOAFER. 
Report. — A  very  good  dog;  the  only  one  of  the  breed  on  exhibition. 


26.  Joseph  Hanlon,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

BLACK-AND-TAN  TERRIER  JIM  (iN  CLASS   NOT   EXCEEDING  ELEVEN  POUNDS). 
Report. — This  dog  is  an  unusually  fine  one,  and  fully  up  to  the  required  standard  of 
excellence. 


27.  E.  P.  Hewett,  Providence,  R.  I.,  U.  S. 

NATIVE   ENGLISH   SETTER   DOG  PUPPY   NICK,  UNDER   ONE  YEAR. 
Report. — Promise. 

28.  H.  Hill,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

SHEEP  DOG   NEPTUNE   (OVER  TWO  YEARS   OLD). 
Report. — A  good,  fair  specimen  of  the  sheep  dog.     Has  attained  the  required  standard 
of  excellence. 

29.  Philip  Hohl,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

SIBERIAN   DOG  AND  BITCH. 

Report. — Siberian  or  Ulm  dog  Nero,  between  one  and  two  years  old.  He  is  of  good 
quality  and  well  bred. 

Siberian  or  Ulm  bitch  Flora,  nine  months  old.  She  is  of  good  quality,  pure  breed,  and 
gives  promise  of  being  a  fine  animal  when  she  matures. 


30.  Julius  Holstein,  AUentovyn,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

SIBERIAN   AND    MASTIFF   CROSS,  ROVER. 

Report. — An  enormous  dog,  of  great  stature;  as  a  guard  would  be  invaluable;  weight, 
in  full  condition,  two  hundred  and  two  pounds. 


31.  George  Hunter,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

BULL   BITCH    KATE,  SIX  YEARS   OLD,  IMPORTED. 
Report. — This  bitch  is  very  fine,  and  worthy  of  highest  consideration. 


32.  Samuel  Kennedy,  Kaighn's  Point,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S. 

DALMATIAN   DOG  SPOT. 
Report. — He  is  a  well-bred  dog,  and  nicely  marked. 


33.  C.  Lafferty,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

SCOTCH   TERRIER  DOG  DUKE. 
Report. — He  is  of  fine  quality,  and  fully  up  to  the  required  standard  of  excellence. 
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34.  Lewis  Lintz,  West  Winfield,  Herkimer  County,  N.  Y.^  U.  S. 

SIBERIAN  DOG  DARLING,  OVER  TWO  YEARS   OLD,  AND  SIBERIAN  BITCH   BIRCKLIN,  THREE 

YEARS    OLD. 

Report. — This  dog  and  bitch  are  evidently  of  a  distinct  type  of  the  Siberian  or  Ulni, 
being  smaller  in  size  and  very  blood-like  in  appearance.  In  fact,  they  are  well  worthy  of 
recognition  on  account  of  their  breeding  and  quality. 


35.  Thomas  Manby,  Zoological  Gardens,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

:  CHINESE  EDIBLE  DOG  PIERO. 

|:       Report, — Unique;  very  handsome;  entirely  nude;  regarded  by  visitors  as  a  great  curiosity. 


36.  F.  McFadden,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

POMERANIAN   DOG   BARNEY. 

Report. — Commended  as  having  attained  the  standard  of  excellence,  and,  in  addition, 
being  probably  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  this  breed  now  in  the  country. 


37.  James  H.  McGuire,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  U.  S. 

OTTER   TERRIER    PETER. 

Report. — The  only  one  of  the  breed  on  exhibition,  and  a  fine,  well-bred  dog,  reaching 
the  required  standard  of  excellence. 


38.  Joseph  McKinney,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

NATIVE   ENGLISH   SETTER    DOG   PUP    UNDER   ONE  YEAR,  BISMARCK    III. 

Report. — Shows  his  strain,  and  promises  well. 


39.  W.  Meikle,  Indiana  County,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

SHEEP  DOGS. 

Report, — Sheep  dog  (in  class  over  one  year  and  under  two)  Watty.  A  good  serviceable 
dog,  having  attained  the  required  standard  of  excellence. 

Sheep  dog  Jim  (in  puppy  class),  nine  months  old.  A  very  promising  pup,  and  up  to  the 
required  standard  of  excellence. 


40.  Mayburry  B.  Mellor,  Shoemakertown,  Montgomery  County,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

SKYE   TERRIER    TYKE. 

Report. — This  is  one  of  the  very  best  Skyes  we  have  ever  seen  in  this  country,  and  we 
think  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  his  equal.     Length,  color,  and  texture  of  coat  perfect. 


41.  E.  F.  Mercilliott,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  U.  S. 

NATIVE  ENGLISH  SETTER  BITCH  PUPPIES  PEARL  AND   GRACE. 
Report. — Promise  well. 

42.  F.  S.  Miller,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

MEXICAN   HAIRLESS   DOG  AND  BITCH. 
Report. — Mexican  hairless  bitch  Nellie.     Commended  for  purity  of  breed,  remarkable 
and  novel  appearance,  and  rarity. 
Mexican  hairless  dog  Spot.     Purely  bred,  handsome,  rare,  and  a  curiosity. 
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43.  John  Moran,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

POODLE  DOG  JIM. 

Report. — This  dog  is  perfect  in  coat,  and  altogether  first-class. 


44.  Robert  Murray,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

NEWFOUNDLAND  AND   ST.  BERNARD  CROSS,  NERO. 
Report. — A  large,  majestic  dog,  docile  and  intelligent,  just  the  animal  for  a  trusty  guard. 


45.  E.  Newman,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

SIBERIAN  OR  ULM  DOG  SEDAN,  OVER  TWO  YEARS. 
Report, — He  is  a  handsome  blue-mottled  dog,  of  magnificent  size  and  stately  appearance, 
showing  pure  breeding ;  highly  trained,  and  very  docile. 


46.  Oberkirsch  &  Hammer,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

SIBERIAN   OR  ULM   DOG  HENKER,  OVER  TWO  YEARS. 
Report. — This  is  a  gigantic  dog,  of  great  bone  and  substance,  showing  pure  breed.     I 
may  incidentally  remark  that  Henker  was  a  point  of  attraction  at  the  Centennial  bench 
show. 


47.  G.  O.  Patterson,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

TOY  TERRIER  DOG  REDDY. 
Report. — Finely  bred,  and  of  high  quality. 


48.  Edward  B.  d'E.  Picot,  Branchtown,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

NEWFOUNDLAND  DOG  AND  BITCH. 

Report. — Imported  Newfoundland  dog  Leo.  This  dog  is  of  the  true  Newfoundland  breed, 
and  utterly  distinct  from  the  great  Labradorean  Newfoundland,  and  is  recommended  as  a 
splendid  specimen  of  this  rare  breed. 

True  Newfoundland  bitch  Lutece,  imported,  three  years  old.  She  shows  in  perfection 
the  qualities  of  this  rare  breed,  and  is  fully  up  to  the  required  standard  of  excellence. 


49.  G.  C.  Rodgers,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

SKYE  AND   HAIRLESS   MEXICAN   CROSS,  TIP. 
Report. — This  little  dog  is  a  most  curious  freak  of  breeding,  being  a  cross  between  the 
long-haired  Skye  terrier  and  the  entirely  naked  Mexican  dog.     Nature  overcame  the  diffi- 
culty by  clothing  his  head,  shoulders,  and  forelegs  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  long  hair, 
while  his  hinder  parts  are  entirely  naked. 


50.  C.  Henry  Roney,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

BLACK-AND-TAN  TERRIER    TIP    (IN   CLASS    NOT    EXCEEDING  ELEVEN  POUNDS'   WEIGHT). 

Report. — ^A  very  nice  dog,  of  good  quality. 


51.  Wm.  Sanderson,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

SKYE  TERRIER   DONALD. 
Report. — He  has  a  perfect  coat,  of  proper  length,  good  color,  and  proper  texture,  while 
his  form  is  on  the  true  Skye  model.     Altogether  a  first-class  specimen. 
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52.  p.  K.  Scherr,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

TRUE  NEWFOUNDLAND   BITCH   ZOE,  ONE  YEAR   OLD. 

Report. — She  is  of  the  best,  and  worthy  of  her  parents,  Imported  Leo  and  Lutece. 


53,  Francis  Schreiber,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S, 

SKYE  TERRIER   HARRY. 
Report. — Fine  in  color,  quality  very  good,  reaching  fully  the  required  standard  of  excel- 
lence.   

54.  H.  W.  Sharpless,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

PUG  DOG  AND   BITCH. 

Report. — Pug  dog  Sambo,  imported.  A  fine  specimen  of  this  much-valued  English 
breed. 

Pug  bitch  Topsey,  imported.  Quality  excellent ;  breed  pure.  This  bitch  has  a  fine  litter 
of  puppies,  that  attract  many  visitors  to  her  stall. 


55.  V.  J.  Shipman,  State  Centre,  lovra,  U.  S. 

i  NATIVE   ENGLISH   SETTER   PUPPIES. 

f:  Report. — Native  English  setter  dog  puppy  under  one  year.  Biz.  Has  given  fair  prospect 
of  making  a  fine  dog. 

Native  English  setter  dog  puppy  Dom  Pedro.     Promise. 

Native  English  setter  bitch  pup  Josephine.  Commended  for  good  points  and  fair 
promise. 

56.  Thomas  C.  Stellwragen,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

NEWFOUNDLAND   DOG  AND   BITCH. 

Report. — Newfoundland  dog  Neptune,  two  years  old,  imported  from  Nova  Scotia.  This 
dog  is  of  the  true  Newfoundland  breed,  and  utterly  distinct  from  the  great  Labradorean 
Newfoundland,  and  is  withal  a  splendid  specimen  of  this  valuable  breed. 

True  Newfoundland  bitch  Dido,  imported,  two  years  old.  She  is  of  the  true  Halifax 
breed,  of  fine  quality,  and  fully  attains  the  standard. 


57.  Wm.  M.  Tileston,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  U.  S. 

FOX   TERRIER   DOM  PEDRO. 
Report. — This  is  a  very  fair  specimen  of  this  popular  English  breed,  and  has  attained 
the  required  standard  of  excellence. 


58.  G.  H.  Vannote,  Tuckerton,  N.  J.,  U.  S. 

NATIVE  ENGLISH  SETTER  DOG  PUPPIES   DUKE  AND  SHOT,  UNDER   ONE  YEAR. 
Report. — Promising  puppies. 

59.  C.  Walton,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  U.  S. 

FOX   TERRIER  DOG  AND  BITCH. 

Report. — Fox  terrier  dog  Spot.  This  dog  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  breed,  and  is  up  to 
the  required  standard. 

Fox  terrier  bitch  Tricksey.  This  bitch  has  a  very  neat,  nice  head,  and  her  general  quali- 
ties entitle  her  to  consideration. 
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60.  C.  S.  Westcott,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

FIVE  NATIVE  ENGLISH  SETTER  PUPPIES,  BRAG,  OCEAN  BOY,  MARK,  HORACE,  AND  CHARLEY. 
Report. — Very  promising  puppies. 


61.  T.  J.  Woodcock,  Chicago,  111.,  U.  S. 

DALMATIAN   BITCH   LULU,  OVER  TWO   YEARS   OLD. 
Report. — ^This  is  a  beautiful  bitch,  distinctly  marked,  and  with  an  elegant  litter  of  pup- 
pies.    This  bitch  and  litter  was  a  feature  of  the  Centennial  bench  show. 


62.  F.  C.  Yamall,  Overbrook,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

SHEEP  DOG  RING,  OVER  ONE  YEAR  OLD. 
Report. — This  dog  comes  up  to  mark  as  a  first-class  animal  in  style  and  general  appear- 
ance.    He  takes  the  eye  at  once,  and  the  most  critical  judge  will  be  puzzled  to  detect  a 
fault.     We  have  never  seen  his  equal  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 


63.  Major  Arthur  Leech  (Irish  Rifle  Team),  Dublin,  Ireland. 

IRISH   TERRIER    PADDY. 

Report. — Is  purely  bred,  excellent  quality,  and  looks  like  a  thorough  workman. 


The  following  dogs  are  commended  as  having  attained  the  required  standard  of  excel- 
lence. 

64.  George  Aitken,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

SHEEP  BITCH  SHEPHERDESS,  UNDER  TWELVE  MONTHS   OLD. 


65.  M.  H.  Alberger,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

POODLE   DOG  TOM,  ONE  YEAR  OLD. 


66.  Joseph  T.  Bailey,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

POINTER   DOG  OVER  ONE  AND  UNDER  TWO   YEARS. 


67.  A.  Barrowclough,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

SCOTCH  TERRIER  BITCH   RHOADY. 


68.  H.  Bradshaw,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  U.  S. 

SKYE  TERRIER   HARRY. 


69.  Thomas  Biddle,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

BULL  BITCH   PATCH,  OVER  TWO  YEARS   OLD. 


70.  J.  A.  Chambers,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

SCOTCH  TERRIER  DOG  CHARLEY. 


71.  W.  Crozier,  North  Point,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  U.  S. 

SHEEP   DOG  SPORT,  IMPORTED. 
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72.  Thomas  H.  Dudley,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S. 

ST.  BERNARD,   ONE  YEAR   OLD,   IMPORTED;    SKYE    TERRIER    BITCH,   IMPORTED;    SCOTCH 

TERRIER   DOG  RAGS. 


73.  John  E.  Diehl,  Beverly,  N.  J.,  U.  S. 

BEAGLE  BITCH,  IMPORTED,  OVER  TWO  YEARS   OLD. 


74.  William  Ehinger,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

POINTER  DOG  OVER   FIFTY  POUNDS  AND   OVER  TWO   YEARS   OLD. 


75.  F.  C.  Foulksdorf,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

GREYHOUND  BITCH   PET,  OVER  TWO   YEARS  OLD. 


76.  Alexander  Glass,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

POODLE  DOG  GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 


77.  Geo.  Grant,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  U.  S. 

POINTER   DOG  PUPPIES  UNDER   ONE  YEAR. 


78.  C.  C.  Haldeman,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

DALMATIAN  DOG  DANDY,  BETWEEN  ONE  AND  TWO   YEARS. 


79.  A.  C.  Harrison,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

SKYE  TERRIER    BITCH    QUEENIE. 


80.  E.  K.  Harrison,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

DALMATIAN  BITCH  VIC. 


81.  W.  W.  Harrison,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S.. 

SKYE  TERRIER   DOG  FLY. 


82.  Edward  A.  Hawes,  Newark,  N.  J.,  U.  S. 

POINTER   BITCH  UNDER  FIFTY  POUNDS. 


83.  Fisher  Howe,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  U.  S. 

POINTER   DOG   PUPPIES  UNDER   ONE  YEAR. 


84.  Geo.  Hunter,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

BULL  PUP   SPIDER,  FOUR   MONTHS   OLD. 


85.  W.  H.  Mann,  Haddonfield,  N.  J.,  U.  S. 

POINTER   DOG  PRINCE,  UNDER   ONE  YEAR. 
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86.  W.  P.  Mange,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

BULL  TERRIER  BITCH   BOXER. 


87.  James  T.  Martin,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

POINTER  PUPPIES   UNDER   ONE  YEAR. 


88.  Edmund  Orgill,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  U.  S. 

POINTER   DOG   PUPPIES  UNDER  ONE  YEAR. 


89.  Francis  B.  Pye,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  U.  S. 

SKYE  TERRIER  DOGS   LADDIE  AND   HARRY. 


90.  Rathyen  &  Tranter,  Port  Richmond,  N.  Y.,  U.  S. 

FOX-HOUND  BITCH   GYPSY,  OVER   TWO  YEARS. 


91.  James  Smith,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

SKYE  TERRIER   BITCH   LILY. 


92.  G.  W.  Smith,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

SKYE  TERRIER   DOG  TIP. 


93.  Wm.  M.  Tileston,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  U.  S. 

POINTER  DOG  PUPPIES  UNDER  ONE  YEAR. 


94.  Frederick  Underhill,  Newark,  N.  J.,  U.  S. 

PAIR  OF  BEAGLES. 


95.  James  Warburton,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  U.  S. 

POINTER   DOGS   OVER   FIFTY  POUNDS  AND   OVER   TWO  YEARS. 


96.  Wm.  Seward  Webb,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  U.  S. 

POINTER  BITCH   PUPPIES   UNDER   ONE  YEAR. 


97.  L.  D.  Wetzlar,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

SKYE  TERRIER  BITCH  BUDDIE. 


98.  E.  D.  Whitney,  PhUadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

POMERANIAN  DOG  REX. 


99.  Jonathan  Yerkes,  Leopard,  Chester  County,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

FOX-HOUND  OVER  TWO  YEARS. 
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The  following  dogs  are  commended  as  having  attained  the  required  standard  of  merit  : 
100.  Thomas  Adcock,  Providence,  R.  I.,  U.  S. 

NATIVE  IRISH  SETTER   BITCH. 


101.  William  Ahrens,  Baltimore,  Md.,  U.  S. 

HARRIER  BITCH   BELLE,  THREE  YEARS   OLD. 


102.  Andrew  Albright,  Newark,  N.  J.,  U.  S. 

GREYHOUND  DOG  CHARLIE,   OVER  TWO  YEARS   OLD,   IMPORTED. 


103.  T.  M.  Aldrich,  Providence,  R.  I.,  U.  S. 

RETRIEVING  SPANIELS   OTHER  THAN   PURE  IRISH,  BITCHES   OVER  TWO  YEARS. 


104.  Mrs.  J.  J.  Allen,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

WHITE  ITALIAN  GREYHOUND  NOBBY,  TWO  YEARS   AND  TWO  MONTHS  OLD. 


105.  George  H.  Andrews,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  U.  S. 

SPRINGER  DOGS   O'VER  TWO  YEARS. 


106.  James  Ayres,  AUamucky,  N.  J.,  U.  S. 

NATIVE  ENGLISH   SETTER   DOG  GLEN,  OVER  TWO  YEARS. 


107.  A.  P.  Baldwin,  Newark,  N.  J.,  U.  S. 

NATIVE  ENGLISH  SETTER   DOG   FRED,  OVER  ONE  AND  UNDER  TWO  YEARS   OLD;    NATIVE 
ENGLISH  SETTER   BITCH   NELLIE,  OVER  ONE  AND  UNDER  TWO  YEARS   OLD. 


108.  Frank  D.  Baltolph,  Morristown,  N.  J.,  U.  S. 

BLACK-WHITE-AND-TAN  FOX-HOUND  BITCH   OVER  TWO  YEARS  OLD. 


log.  James  S.  Baer,  Baltimore,  Md.,  U.  S. 

POINTER   DOGS  OVER  FIFTY   POUNDS  AND   OVER  TWO   YEARS   OLD. 


no.  Samuel  Bar,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

NATIVE  ENGLISH  SETTER  BITCH   NELLIE,  OVER  ONE  AND  UNDER  TWO  YEARS   OLD. 


lu.  Ward  H.  Bent,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

NATIVE  ENGLISH  SETTER  DOG  DON,  OVER  ONE  AND  UNDER  TWO  YEARS   OLD. 


112.  Herman  C.  Berg,  Rocky  Hill,  N.  J.,  U.  S. 

POINTER   DOGS   OVER   FIFTY  POUNDS   AND  OVER  TWO  YEARS  OLD. 


113.  Samuel  D.  Bergen,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S. 

NATIVE  GORDON  SETTER   PUPPIES;    NATIVE  GORDON  SETTERS;    NATIVE  ENGLISH   SETTER 
BITCH  MARCH,  OVER  ONE  AND  UNDER  TWO  YEARS  OLD;   NATIVE  GORDON  SETTER  DOG. 
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114.  W.  J.  Bickerton,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  U.  S. 

NATIVE  GORDON  SETTER   DOG. 


115.  Chester  J.  Buck,  Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  U.  S. 

NATIVE  ENGLISH  SETTER  DOG  DAN,  OVER  TWO  YEARS   OLD. 


116.  Walter  H.  Bryant,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

IRISH   SETTER   BITCH    (IMPORTED). 


117.  L.  R.  Cassard,  Baltimore,  Md.,  U.  S. 

NATIVE  GORDON  SETTER   DOG. 


118.  Franklin  Clayton,  Marshalton,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

BLACK-AND-TAN  FOX-HOUND  DOG  DRIVE,  OVER  TWO  YEARS   OLD ;    BLACK-AND-TAN 

FOX-HOUND  BITCH   LAIVEY,  OVER  TWO  YEARS   OLD. 


119.  George  C.  Colburn,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  U.  S; 

NATIVE  ENGLISH   SETTER  DOG  SANK,  OVER  TWO  YEARS   OLD. 


120.  W.  W.  Colket,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

IMPORTED   ENGLISH  SETTER  DOG   ECHO,  OVER   TWO   YEARS  OLD, 


121.  A.  A.  Clay,  Elk  County,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

NATIVE  IRISH   SETTER   DOG  PUPPIES. 


122.  Thomas  Cumming,  Stamford,  Conn.,  U.  S. 

NATIVE  ENGLISH   SETTER  DOG  ROLLA,  OVER  TWO  YEARS  OLD. 


123.  Laurence  Curtis,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.  S. 

NATIVE  GORDON   SETTER   BITCH  PUP  BESS. 


124.  David  Thomas,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

BLACK-AND-TAN  BEAGLE   PUPPY  BRUSH,  UNDER  TWELVE  MONTHS   OLD. 


125.  John  E.  Develin,  New  York.  N.  Y.,  U.  S. 

IMPORTED  IRISH  SETTER  BITCH   MOYA  J    NATIVE   IRISH  SETTER  DOG  PUPPIES. 


126.  John  S.  Davis,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

NATIVE  IRISH  SETTER  DOG. 


127.  Thomas  Dunbar,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

POINTER   DOGS  UNDER   FIFTY   POUNDS  AND   OVER  ONE  AND  UNDER  TWO  YEARS  OLD. 
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128.  John  E.  Diehl,  Beverly,  N.  J.,  U.  S. 

BEAGLE  PUPPY  BELLE,  UNDER  TWELVE  MONTHS   OLD. 


129.  L,  Emig,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

GREYHOUND   BITCH   BELLE,  OVER  TWO  YEARS   OLD. 


130.  Thos.  P.  Fordney,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

POINTER  DOG  NIG,  OVER  ONE  AND  UNDER  TWO   YEARS   OLD. 


131.  Joseph  E.  Fisher,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  U.  S. 

NATIVE  GORDON  SETTER  BITCHES;   NATIVE  IRISH  SETTER  BITCHES;   NATIVE  IRISH  SETTER 

PUPPIES. 


132.  O.  D.  Foulks,  Chesapeake  City,  Cecil  County,  Md.,  U.  S. 

CHESAPEAKE  BAY   DOGS   MONDAY  AND   TRITON. 


133.  H.  W.  Gause,  Wilmington,  Del.,  U.  S. 

NATIVE  IRISH   SETTER  BITCHES. 


134.  E.  M.  Gillespie,  Columbus,  Ohio,  U.  S. 

POINTER   BITCHES  OVER  FIFTY   POUNDS  AND  OVER  TWO  YEARS   OLD. 


135.  J.  Howard  Hand,  West  Granby,  Conn.,  U.  S. 

NATIVE  GORDON  SETTER   DOGS. 


136.  Richard  Hartley,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

BLACK-AND-TAN  HARRIER   DOG  BILBROUGH,  OVER  TWO   YEARS   OLD. 


137.  Edward  A.  Hawes,  Newark,  N.  J.,  U.  S. 

POINTER    DOG    NED,    OVER    FIFTY  POUNDS ;    POINTER    BITCH    UNDER    FIFTY   POUNDS   AND 
OVER   TWO  YEARS   OLD. 

138.  Max  Helmich,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

POINTER   DOGS  UNDER   FIFTY  POUNDS  AND   OVER  TWO  YEARS   OLD. 


139.  Edward  Howe,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  U.  S. 

NATIVE  GORDON   SETTER   DOG. 


140.  Walter  Humphreys,  Newark,  N.  J.,  U.  S. 

NATIVE   IRISH  SETTER   DOG  AND  BITCH. 


141.  J,  J.  Hughes,  Gulf  Mills,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

FOX-HOUND  BITCH  DAISY,  SPECKLED,  OVER   TWO  YEARS   OLD. 
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142.  Chas.  W.  Jackson,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  U.  S. 

GREYHOUND  PUPPIES   DUKE  AND  FANNIE,  UNDER  ONE  YEAH  OLD. 


143.  G.  T.  Jones,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

NATIVE  ENGLISH   SETTER  DOGS  OVER  ONE  AND  UNDER  TWO  YEARS  OLD. 


144.  Frank  Kelley,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

NATIVE  ENGLISH   SETTER   DOG  BIZ  JR.,  OVER  TWO  YEARS  OLD. 


145.  P.  Kelly,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  U.  S. 

GREYHOUND   DOG  SPRING,  OVER  TWO  YEARS   OLD. 


146.  James  A.  Laws,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

POINTER  DOG  UNDER   FIFTY   POUNDS,  OVER  ONE  AND   UNDER  TWO  YEARS   OLD. 


147.  J.  W.  Leigh,  Branchtown,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

RETRIEVING  SPANIELS,  OTHER  THAN  PURE  IRISH   DOGS,  OVER  TWO  YEARS  OLD. 


148.  John  E.  Long,  Detroit,  Mich.,  U,  S. 

NATIVE  ENGLISH   SETTER  BITCH  JUNE,  OVER  TWO  YEARS   OLD. 


149.  Louis  C.  McCloy,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

NATIVE  ENGLISH  SETTER  BITCH  JUDY,  OVER  ONE  AND  UNDER  TWO  YEARS  OLD. 


150.  R.  E.  McClenahan,  Port  Deposit,  Md.,  U.  S. 

IMPORTED  ENGLISH   SETTER   DOG  SNIPE,   OVER  TWO  YEARS  OLD. 


151.  J.  B.  McNeal,  Baltimore,  Md.,  U.  S. 
NATIVE  ENGLISH  SETTER   DOG  BEAUTY,  OVER  TWO  YEARS  OLD. 


VIS2.  Jas.  T.  Martin,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

POINTER   PUPPIES   UNDER  ONE  YEAR   OLD. 


153.  Wm.  Meikle,  Indiana  County,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

IMPORTED    ENGLISH    SETTER    DOG. 


154.  E.  F.  Mercilliott,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  U.  S. 

NATIVE  ENGLISH  SETTER  BITCH   PET,  OVER  TWO  YEARS   OLD. 


155.  Henry  Metcalfe,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

NATIVE  IRISH   SETTER   DOG. 


156.  Richard  T.  Miller,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S. 

NATIVE  IRISH   SETTER   BITCHES. 
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157.  Geo.  C.  Morris,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

NATIVE  ENGLISH  SETTER  DOG  ROCK,  OVER  TWO  YEARS  OLD. 


158.  Wade  H.  Morris,  Jr.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

NATIVE  IRISH   SETTER   DOG  PUPPIES. 


159.  H.  N.  Munn,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  U.  S. 

IMPORTED  GORDON  SETTER   DOG;   NATIVE  GORDON  SETTER  DOG. 


160.  W.  A.  &  A.  F.  Mullin,  Mount  Holly  Springs,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

NATIVE  GORDON  SETTERS. 


161.  Nisbet  Turnbull,  Baltimore,  Md.,  U.  S. 

NATIVE  ENGLISH  SETTER  BITCH  BESS,  OVER  TWO  YEARS   OLD. 


162.  Wm.  H.  Nugent,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

NATIVE  ENGLISH  SETTER   DOG  JOHN,   OVER  ONE  AND   UNDER   TWO   YEARS  OLD ;    COCKER 


SPANIEL  BITCH   OVER  TWO   YEARS    OLD. 


163.  Henry  O'Donnell,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

BEAGLE    DOG    RANGER,    OVER    ONE    AND    UNDER    TWO    YEARS,   BLACK -WHITE- AND-TAN ; 
BEAGLE  BITCH   FANNIE,  OVER   ONE  AND   UNDER  TWO  YEARS,  BLACK-WHITE-AND-TAN. 


164.  Dudley  Olcott,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  U.  S. 

AMERICAN-BRED  SETTER   DOG  GUY  MANNERING,  OVER  ONE  AND  UNDER  TWO  YEARS  OLD. 


165.  Edward  Orgill,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  U.  S. 

POINTER    DOGS    UNDER    FIFTY    POUNDS    AND    OVER    TWO   YEARS    OLD;    POINTER    BITCH 
UNDER   FIFTY  POUNDS;  POINTER   BITCH   PUPPIES  UNDER   ONE  YEAR   OLD. 


166.  J.  H.  Pake,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  U.  S. 

POINTER   DOGS   OVER   FIFTY  POUNDS. 


167.  Jacob  Pentz,  Newark,  N.  J.,  U.  S. 

NATIVE  IRISH  SETTER  DOG;  NATIVE  IRISH  SETTER  BITCHES  OVER  TWO  YEARS  OLD; 
NATIVE  IRIJH  SETTER  BITCHES  OVER  ONE  AND  UNDER  TWO  YEARS  OLD;  NATIVE 
IRISH  SETTER  DOG  PUPPIES;  NATIVE  ENGLISH  SETTER  BITCH  BEAKY,  OVER  TWO 
YEARS  OLD.  , 


168.  A.  S.  Phillips,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  U.  S. 

NATIVE  GORDON  SETTER   BITCHES. 


169.  John  P.  R.  Polk,  Wilmington,  Del.,  U.  S. 

COCKER   SPANIEL  DOGS   OVER   ONE  AND  UNDER   TWO  YEARS   OLD. 
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170.  Joseph  A.  Porter,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S. 

NATIVE   ENGLISH   SETTER   DOG   DUKE,  OVER   ONE  AND  UNDER   TWO   YEARS  OLD;   NATIVE 
ENGLISH  SETTER  BITCH  BELLE,   OVER  TWO  YEARS   OLD. 


171.  J.  M.  Powell,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

DACHSHUND  DOG  DUKE,  OVER  ONE  AND  UNDER  TWO  YEARS  OLD. 


172.  A.  Belmont  Purdy,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  U.  S. 

COCKER    SPANIEL    DOGS    OVER    ONE    AND    UNDER    TWO    YEARS    OLD;    COCKER    SPANIEL 
BITCHES   OVER  ONE  AND  UNDER  TWO  YEARS   OLD. 


173.  Charles  H.  Raymond,  Morris  Plains,  N.  J.,  U.  S. 

NATIVE  ENGLISH   SETTER  DOG   RODERICK   DHU,  OVER   ONE  AND  UNDER  TWO  YEARS  OLD. 


174.  Dr.  A.  Russell  Strachan,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  U.  S. 

NATIVE    GORDON    SETTER    DOG;    POINTER    DOGS   OVER    FIFTY    POUNDS  AND    OVER    TWO 


YEARS   OLD. 


175.  Nicholas  Saltus,  Brooklsm,  N.  Y.,  U.  S. 

NATIVE  IRISH   SETTER   DOG  PUPPIES. 


176.  Conrad  Schreiber,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

NATIVE  ENGLISH   SETTER   BITCH   FLORA,  OVER  TWO   YEARS  OLD. 


177.  Henry  Schreiber,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

NATIVE  ENGLISH   SETTER   DOG  GROUSE,  OVER  TWO   YEARS  OLD. 


178.  Samuel  Scranton,  Providence,  R.  I.,  U.  S. 

NATIVE  ENGLISH  SETTER  DOG  JIM,  OVER  TWO  YEARS  OLD ;   COCKER  SPANIEL  BITCH  OVER 

TWO   YEARS  OLD. 


179.  J.  B.  Settle,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

NATIVE  ENGLISH   SETTER   DOG   FIDO,  OVER   ONE  AND  UNDER  TWO  YEARS    OLD. 


180.  George  C.  Settle,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

NATIVE  ENGLISH   SETTER   DOG  BISMARK   II.,  OVER  TWO   YEARS    OLD. 


181.  J.  Shaner,  West  Chester,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

SIX   FOX-HOUND   PUPPIES. 


182.  August  Simon,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

GREYHOUND  DOG  SAM,  OVER  TWO  YEARS  OLD. 
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183.  Everett  Smith,  Portland,  Me.,  U.  S. 

NATIVE  SETTER   BITCHES. 


184.  Henry  Smith,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  U.  S. 

COCKER  SPANIEL  DOG  OVER  TWO   YEARS   OLD. 


185.  John  Spealler,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

TOY   TERRIER   DOG  JESSE,  UNDER    FIVE   POUNDS. 


186.  S.  Fleet  Speir,  M.D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  U.  S. 

NATIVE  GORDON  SETTER  DOG;   NATIVE  GORDON   SETTER  BITCH   PUPPY   FAN;   NATIVE 
GORDON  SETTER  DOG  PUPPIES;   NATIVE  GORDON   SETTER   PUPPY   LEO. 


187.  Jesse  W.  Starr,  Jr.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S. 

NATIVE  ENGLISH  SETTER  BITCH   FANNIE,  OVER  TWO   YEARS   OLD. 


18S.  George  A.  Strong,  West  Meriden,  Conn.,  U.  S. 

POINTER   DOGS   OVER   FIFTY  POUNDS  AND  OVER  TWO  YEARS   OLD. 


189.  Charles  E.  Swain,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

NATIVE  IRISH  SETTER   DOG  PUPPIES. 


190.  Charles  P.  Tasker,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

NATIVE  ENGLISH  SETTER  DOG  HECK  II.,  OVER  ONE  AND  UNDER  TWO  YEARS  OLD;  IM- 
PORTED ENGLISH  SETTER  BITCH  FAIRY  2D,  OVER  ONE  AND  UNDER  TWO  YEARS  OLD ; 
NATIVE  IRISH  SETTER   DOG. 


191.  T.  F.  Taylor,  Colt's  Neck,  N.  J.,  U.  S. 

NATIVE  ENGLISH   SETTER  BITCH  FANNY,  OVER  TWO  YEARS  OLD ;   NATIVE  GORDON  SETTER 

PUPPIES. 


192.  W.  M.  Tileston,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  U.  S. 

IMPORTED  GORDON   SETTER  BITCHES. 


193.  James  R.  Tilley,  Locust  Valley,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  U.  S. 

NATIVE  GORDON  SETTER  DOGS;    NATIVE  GORDON  SETTER  PUPPIES. 


194.  Richard  Torpin,  Jr.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

NATIVE  GORDON   SETTER  BITCHES.   . 


195.  F.  A.  Tremaine,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

POINTER   DOGS   OVER   FIFTY   POUNDS. 


196.  Joseph  Turner,  Baltimore,  Md.,  U.  S. 

POINTER  DOG  OVER   FIFTY   POUNDS. 
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197.  G.  W.  Twaddell,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

NATIVE   ENGLISH   SETTER   DOG  BUSTER,  OVER  TWO  YEARS. 


198.  L.  H.  Twaddell,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

DACHSHUND  PUPPIES  UNDER  TWELVE  MONTHS,  UNSER  FRITZ,  SCHNAPPS,  GRETCHEN,  BUGLE, 
AND  FRAULEINII.;  DACHSHUND  BITCH  WALDINA,  OVER  ONE  AND  UNDER  TWO  YEARS; 
DACHSHUND  DOG  ZANKERLE,  OVER  TWO  YEARS,  CHESTNUT-AND-TAN. 


199.  M.  Von  Culin,  Delaware  City,  Del.,  U.  S. 

NATIVE  IRISH   SETTER   DOG;   NATIVE   IRISH   SETTER   BITCHES;   CHESAPEAKE  BAY  DOGS. 


200.  Justus  Von  Lengerke,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  U.  S. 

NATIVE  ENGLISH   SETTER   DOG   DASH,  OVER  TWO  YEARS. 


201.  William  Seward  Webb,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  U.  S. 

POINTER  BITCH  UNDER   FIFTY  POUNDS;    POINTER   BITCH   PUPPIES  UNDER   ONE  YEAR. 


202.  Max  Wenzel,  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  U.  S. 

IRISH   SETTER   DOG. 


203,  C.  S.  Westcott,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

IMPORTED  ENGLISH  SETTER   PEDIGREE,  OVER   ONE  AND  UNDER  TWO  YEAB5. 


204.  J.  H.  Whitman,  Chicago,  111.,  U.  S. 

NATIVE  IRISH  SETTER  DOG;  IRISH  WATER-SPANIEL  DOG  OVER  TWO  YEARS;  IRISH 
WATER-SPANIEL  BITCH  OVER  TWO  YEARS;  RETRIEVING  SPANIELS,  OTHER  THAN  PURE 
IRISH   DOGS,  OVER   ONE  AND  UNDER   TWO  YEARS. 


205.  Edward  R.  Worrell,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

POINTER   BITCH   UNDER   FIFTY   POUNDS   AND  OVER  TWO  YEARS. 


206.  Jonathan  Yerkes,  Leopard,  Chester  County,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

FOX-HOUND   BITCH   OVER  TWO  YEARS. 


207.  J.  C.  Cooper,  Cooperhill,  Limerick,  Ireland. 

IMPORTED  IRISH   SETTER   DOG;    IMPORTED   IRISH   SETTER    DOG;   IMPORTED  IRISH  SETTER 


BITCH. 


208.  Robert  S.  Greenhill,  Dublin,  Ireland. 

IMPORTED   IRISH   SETTER   DOG. 


209.  J.  K.  Millner,  Blackrock,  Dublin,  Ireland. 

IMPORTED   IRISH   SETTER   BITCH. 


210.  L.  H.  Smith,  Strathroy,  Ontario,  Canada. 

IMPORTED  ENGLISH   SETTER   DOGS  LEICESTER    AND   PARIS,  OVER  TWO  YEARS;    IMPORTED 
ENGLISH   SETTER  DOG   LLEWELLIN,  OVER   ONE  AND  UNDER   TWO  YEARS. 


SIGNING  JUDGES  OF  GROUP  XXXIV. 


The  figures  annexed  to  the  names  of  the  Judges  indicate  the  reports  written  by  them 
;  respectively. 

L.  H.  TwADDELL,  I,  3,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  lo,  ii,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18,  20,  21,  22,  23, 
24,  25,  26,  28,  29,  30,  31,  32,  33,  34,  35,  36,  37,  39,  40,  42,  43,  44,  45,  46,  47,  48,  49,  50, 
51. 52.  53.  54.  56,  57.  58,  59.  61,  62,  63,  64,  65,  67,  68,  69,  70,  71,  72,  76,  78,  79,  80,  81, 
84,86,89,91,  92,  97,  98,  185. 

John  Swan,  2,  4,  27,  38,  41,  55,  60,  106,  107,  no,  in,  115,  119,  120,  122,  143,  144, 
148, 149,  150,  151,  153,  154,  157,  161,  162,  164,  170,  173,  176,  177,  178,  179,  180,  187, 
190, 191,  197,  200,  203,  210. 

F.  G.  Skinner,  19,  73,  75,  90,  94,  99,  loi,  102,  104,  108,  118,  124,  128,  129,  136,  141, 
142, 145, 163,  171,  i8i,  182,  198,  206. 

John  E.  Long,  66,  74,  77,  82,  83,  85,  87,  88,  93,  95,  96,  103,  105,  109,  112,  127,  130, 
132, 134,  137,  138,  146,  147,  152,  165,  166,  169,  172,  184,  188,  195,  196,  201,  205. 

Gust.  A.  Drolet,  100,  113,  114,  116,  117,  121,  123,  125,  126,  131,  133,  135,  139,  140, 
155, 156,  158,  159,  160,  167,  168,  174,  175,  183,  186,  189,  192,  193,  194,  199,  202,  204, 
207,  208,  209. 
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GROUP    XXXV. 


AMERICAN. 
Z,  C.  LusE,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 
Mark  Pitman,  Beverly,  Mass. 
A.  M.  Halsted,  Rye,  N.  Y. 
Charles  H.  Crosby,  Danbury,  Conn. 
W.  T.  Rogers,  Doylestown,  Pa. 


JUDGES. 

FOREIGN. 
John  Aldons,  Ontario,  Canada. 


GROUP    XXXV. 


POULTRY. 

Asiatic  fowls.- 

Turkeys. 

Spanish,  Hamburg,  Leghorns. 

Columbarian 

French,  Polish,  Dorking. 

Ornamental. 

Games  and  game  Bantams. 

Aquatic. 

American  and  miscellaneous. 

GENERAL  REPORT 


JUDGES  .OF  GROUP  XXXV. 


POULTRY. 

Prof.  F.  A.  Walker,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Awards  : 

Sir, — The  Judges  of  Group  XXXV.,  in  submitting  their  report  of 
their  labors,  regret  that  the  entries  from  England  failed  to  arrive, — 
much  to  the  disappointment  of  the  poultry-men  of  this  country  and 
the  general  public. 

The  exhibits  from  the  Dominion  of  Canada  were  very  large  and 
creditable,  and  added  much  to  the  success  of  the  Exhibition.  In 
some  of  the  varieties  of  fowls  the  entries  were  very  large,  and  many 
individual  exhibits  were  very  fine.  The  display  of  pigeons  calls  for 
special  mention,  and  was,  without  doubt,  the  largest  and  best  ever 
seen  in  this  country. 

In  the  varieties  of  Asiatics  the  entries  were  numerous,  and  include 
some  very  fine  coops.  In  making  our  awards,  we  have  endeavored 
to  give  each  exhibitor  his  just  deserts.  With  such  a  large  number 
of  exhibitors  it  will  be  impossible  to  make  special  mention  of  each 
exhibit.  Game,  game  bantams,  and  bantams  other  than  games,  were 
excellent,  both  as  to  show  and  pit  birds. 

The  French  varieties  were  well  represented,  also  a  very  large  class 
of  Hamburgs,  Polish,  Spanish,  Black  and  White  Leghorns,  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Dorkings,  etc.  In  ornamental  birds  and  pet  stock  there  was 
a  good  display. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  very  respectfully  yours, 
MARK   PITMAN,  Chairman  of  Group  XXXV. 
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I.  Newton  Adams,  Utica.N.  Y.,  U.  S. 

FOWLS. 
Report. — One  coop  of  Plymouth  Rock  chicks.     Commended  as  superior  specimens  of 
their  breed. 
One  pair  of  white  Leghorn  fowls.     Excellent. 


2.  P.  F.  Amidon,  Hinsdale,  N.  H.,  U.  S. 

LIGHT  BRAHMA   FOWLS. 
Report. — Two  coops  of  light  Brahma  chicks.     Superior  specimens. 


3.  J.  G.  Arrington,  Hilliardston,  N.  C,  U.  S. 

GAME   FOWLS. 
Report. — Commended  for  a  variety  of  game  fowls. 


4.  F.  O.  Bailey,  Portland,  Me.,  U.  S. 

FOWLS. 
Report. — One  coop  of  light  Brahma  fowls ;  one  coop  of  light  Brahma  chicks ;  one  coop 
of  buff  Cochin  fowls ;  two  coops  of  buff  Cochin  chickens.    Commended  as  superior  speci- 
mens of  the  variety  to  which  they  belong. 


5.  A.  L.  Banks,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y.,  U.  S. 

FOWLS. 

Report. — Three  coops  of  brown  Leghorn  chicks. .  Commended  as  superior  specimens. 


6.  I.  N.  Barker,  Thorntown,  Ind.,  U.  S. 

VARIETY  OF  FOWLS. 
Report. — One  pair  of  golden  Sebright  Bantam  fowls.     Commended  as  excellent  speci- 
mens of  the  variety  to  which  they  belong. 


7.  George  A.  Parker,  Reading,  Mass.,  U.  S. 

FOWLS. 
Report. — One  coop  of  brown  Leghorn  fowls;  one  coop  of  brown  Leghorn  chicks.    Com- 
mended as  meritorious  specimens. 
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8.  H.  W.  Barnes,  Allegheny  City,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

VARIETY  OF   FOWLS. 
Report. — One  pair  of  black-red  Bantam  chicks.     Commended  as  superior  specimens  of 
the  variety  to  which  they  belong. 

9.  W.  W.  Bell,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

FOWLS. 

Report. — One  coop  of  Plymouth  Rock  chicks.     Commended  as  excellent  specimens  of 
their  variety. 

10.  W.  T.  Bell,  Franklin,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

FOWLS. 
Report. — One  coop  of  light  Brahma  chicks.     Commended  as  superior  specimens. 


II.  William  Bellman,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

FOWLS. 
Report. — One  coop  of  brown  Leghorn  fowls.     Excellent. 


12.  Benson  &  Burpee,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

VARIETY   OP  FOWLS. 

Report. — One  coop  of  buff  Cochin  fowls ;  one  pair  of  black-red  game  fowls ;  one  pair 
of  black-red  game  chicks ;  one  pair  of  Sumatra  game  fowls ;  two  coops  of  Sumatra  game 
fowls ;  two  pairs  of  Aylesbury  ducks ;  three  pairs  of  Rouen  ducks ;  one  pair  of  white  Mus- 
covy ducks ;  one  pair  of  colored  Muscovy  ducks  ;  one  pair  of  Bremen  geese ;  one  pair  of 
Hong-Kong  geese;  one  pair  of  white  Holland  turkeys  over  one  year;  and  one  pair  of 
English  owl  pigeons.     Commended  as  superior  specimens  of  their  breeds. 

One  pair  of  Dominique  fowls ;  one  pair  of  golden-spangled  Hamburg  fowls ;  one  pair 
of  golden-penciled  Hamburg  chicks;  one  pair  of  Cayuga  ducks;  one  pair  of  dark  bronze 
turkeys  over  one  year ;  one  pair  of  dark  bronze  turkeys  under  one  year ;  one  pair  of  white 
fan-tail  pigeons.     Commended  as  excellent  specimens  of  their  breeds. 

One  pair  of  light  Brahma  chicks;  one  pair  of  silver-gray  Dorking  fowls;  two  pairs  of 
brown  Leghorn  fowls.     Commended  as  meritorious  specimens  of  their  breeds. 


13.  John  Bennett,  Sunman,  Ripley  County,  Ind.,  U.  S. 

FOWLS. 
Report. — One  pair  of  white-faced  black  Spanish  fowls ;  one  pair  of  white-faced  black 
Spanish  chicks.     Commended  as  superior  specimens  of  the  breed  to  which  they  belong. 


14.  John  J.  Berry,  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  U.  S. 

VARIETY  OF  FOWLS. 
Report. — Three  coops  of  white  Cochin  fowls ;  one  coop  of  white  Cochin  chickens ;  one 
coop  of  white-crested  black  Polish  fowls.     Commended  as  very  superior  specimens  of  the 
breeds  to  which  they  belong. 

15.  James  Best,  Astoria,  N.  Y.,  U.  S. 

FOWLS. 
Report. — One  coop  of  light  Brahma  chicles, — superior  specimens;    one  flock  of  light 
Brahma  chickens,  thirteen  in  number.     Commended  as  very  superior  specimens  of  their 
variety. 
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l6.  G.  W.  Bradley,  Hamden,  Conn.,  U.  S. 

FOWLS. 

Report. — One  coop  of  partridge  Cochin  chickens ;  two  coops  of  partridge  Cochin  fowls. 
Commended  as  superior  specimens  of  their  breed. 


17.  Mosgrove-Broadwell,  Urbana,  Ohio,  U.  S. 

CHICKENS. 
Report. — One  coop  of  partridge  Cochin  chicks.     Commended  as  superior  specimens  of 
their  breed. 

18.  William  Brown,  Kittanning,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

FOWLS. 

Report. — One  pair  of  Plymouth  Rock  fowls.     Commended  as  excellent  specimens  of 
their  breed.  ' 


19.  Dr.  F.  F.  Corson,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

VARIETY    OF    FOWLS. 

Report. — One  pair  of  black-red  game  fowls;  one  yellow  duck-wing  cock;  one  pair  of 
Houdan  fowls;  one, pair  of  Houdan  chicks.  Commended  as  excellent  specimens  of  their 
breeds. 


20.  Jesse  G.  Darlington,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

VARIETY   OF   FOWLS. 

Report. — One  pair  of  black-breasted  red  game  Bantam  chicks ;  one  pair  of  silver  duck- 
wing  red  game  Bantam  chicks ;  two  pairs  of  Dominique  chicks.  Commended  as  superior 
specimens  of  the  breeds  to  which  they  belong. 


21.  B.  P.  Darlington,  Doylestown,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

•  FOWLS. 

Report. — Two  coops  of  partridge  Cochin  chickens.     Commended  as  superior  specimens 
of  their  breed. 

22.  William  Dean,  Newark,  Del.,  U.  S. 

FOWLS. 
Report. — One  pair  of  white  Leghorn  fowls;  one  coop  of  white  Leghorn  chicks.     Com- 
mended as  superior  specimens  of  their  breed. 


23.  Dr.  A.  M.  Dickie,  Doylestown,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

FOWLS. 

Report. — One  coop  of  Plymouth  Rock  chickens.  Commended  as  superior  specimens 
of  their  variety. 

One  flock  of  Plymouth  Rock  chicks.  Commended  as  very  superior  specimens  of  their 
variety. 

24.  John  Dickson,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

GAME   FOWLS. 
Report. — Two  coops  of  game  fowls.     Commended  as  meritorious  fowls. 
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25.  John  E.  Diehl,  Beverly,  N.  J.,  U.  S. 

FOWLS. 
Report. — One   coop   of    Malay   fowls;   two   coops  of   Malay    chickens;    one   pair  of 
Dominique  chicks ;  one  flock  of  Dominique  chicks.     Commended  as  superior  specimens 
of  their  breeds. 

26.  Miss  M.  E.  Diehl,  Beverly,"  N.  J.,  U.  S. 

FOWLS. 
Report. — Two  pairs  of   golden   Sebright  Bantam   fowls;    one  pair  of  silver  Sebright 
Bantam  chicks.     Commended  as  superior  specimens  of  the  breed  to  which  they  belong. 


27.  John  Donnely,  Doylestown,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

VARIETY  OF  FOWLS. 

Report. — One  pair  of  black-red  game  chicks.     Commended  as  superior  specimens  of 
the  breed.  • 


28.  W.  T.  Eisenhart,  Doylestown,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

FOWLS. 
Report. — One  pair  of  white-faced  black  Spanish  chicks.     Commended  as  excellent  speci- 
mens of  their  breed. 

One  pair  of  golden-spangled  Hamburg  chicks.     Commended  as  superior  specimens. 


29.  C.  B.  Elben,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

BLACK  AFRICAN   CHICKS. 

Report. — Four  pairs  of  black  African  chicks.  Commended  as  superior  specimens  of 
their  breed. 

30.  L.  D.  Ely,  Jr.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  U.  S. 

FOWLS. 

Report. — Two  pairs  of  white  Leghorn  fowls,  and  one  pair  of  golden-spangled  Ham- 
burg fowls.     Commended  as  superior  specimens  of  their  breeds. 

One  pair  of  white  Leghorn  chicks,  and  one  pair  of  golden-spangled  Hamburg  chicles. 
Commended  as  excellent  specimens  of  their  breeds. 


31.  Henry  Eardman,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

FOWLS. 
Report. — One  pair  of  golden-spangled  Hamburg  fowls,  and  one  pair  of  white  barb 
pigeons.     Commended  as  excellent  specimens  of  their  breeds. 

One  pair  of  red  barb  pigeons.     Commended  as  superior  specimens  of  their  breed. 


32.  G.  L.  Foskett,  Winsted,  Conn.,  U.  S. 

DOMINIQUE   FOWLS. 

Report. — One  pair  of  Dominique  fowls ;  one  pair  of  Dominique  chicks.     Commended 
as  superior  specimens. 
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33.  G.  W.  Frederick,  Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

FOWLS. 

Report. — One  coop  of  red  Pyle  Bantams.  Commended  as  excellent  specimens  of  their 
breed. 

One  pair  of  white  Holland  turkeys  over  one  year,  and  one  pair  of  white  Holland  turkeys 
under  one  year.     Commended  as  superior  specimens  of  their  breed. 

One  coop  of  game  fowls.     Commended  as  meritorious  specimens  of  their  breed. 


34.  Gates,  Tweedy,  &  Co.,  Norwich,  Conn.,  U.  S. 

FOWLS. 
Report. — Three  coops  of  Plymouth  Rock  chicks,  and  two  coops  of  brown  Leghorn 
chicks.     Commended  as  superior  specimens  of  their  breeds. 


35.  V.  C.  Gilman,  Nashua,  N.  H.,  U.  S. 

FOWLS. 
Report. — Two  coops  of  Plymouth  Rock  chicks.     Commended  as  excellent  specimens  of 
their  breed. 

36.  D.  Gilpin,  Concordville,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

FOWLS. 
Report. — One  pair  of  white  Leghorn  fowls.    Commended  as  excellent  specimens  of  their 
breed.     One  pair  of  white  Leghorn  chicks,  and  one  flock  of  white  Leghorns.     Com- 
mended as  meritorious  specimens  of  their  breed. 


37.  J.  P.  Crozier  Griffith,  Upland,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

FOWLS. 
Report. — One  pair  of  Houdan  fowls;   one  pair  of  Houdan  chicks.     Commended  as 
meritorious  specimens  of  their  breed. 
One  pair  of  Houdan  chicks.     Commended  as  excellent  specimens  of  their  breed. 


38.  A.  P.  Groves,  Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

VARIETY   OF   FOWLS. 
Report. — One  pair  of  black-breasted  red  game  Bantams,  two  coops  of  partridge  Cochin 
fowls,  four  coops  of  partridge  Cochin  chicks,  and  three  coops  of  light  Brahma  chicks, . 
Commended  as  superior  specimens  of  their  breeds, 

39.  Henry  Hales,  Ridgewood,  N.  J,,  U.  S, 

FOWLS. 
Report. — One  pair  of  silver  Dorking  fowls ;  one  pair  of  silver  Dorking  chicks.     Com- 
mended as  very  superior  specimens  of  their  breed. 


40.  John  C.  Higgins,  Delaware  City,  Del.,  U,  S. 

LEGHORN  FOWLS, 

Report. — One  coop  of  brown  Leghorn  fowls.     Commended  as  excellent  specimens  of 
their  breed. 
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41.  O.  Hoiiland,  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  U.  S. 

FOWLS.  ' 

Report. — Two  pairs  of  golden  Sebright  chicks ;  one  coop  of  rose-comb  white  Bantam 
chicks.     Commended  as  very  superior  specimens  of  their  breeds. 


42.  Hurst  &  Taylor,  Oakdale,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

VARIETY   OF  FOWLS. 

Report. — Two  pairs  of  black-breasted  game  Bantam  chicks ;  one  flock  of  black-breasted 
game  Bantams ;  two  pairs  of  black-breasted  game  Bantam  fowls ;  one  flock  of  silver-penciled 
Hamburgs;  one  pair  of  golden-spangled  Hamburg  fowls;  three  pairs  of  silver-penciled 
Hamburg  fowls ;  three  pairs  of  silver-penciled  Hamburg  chicks ;  two  pairs  kii  golden-pen- 
ciled Hamburg  chicks;  one  pair  of  blue  Antwerp  pigeons.  Commended  as  superior 
specimens  of  their  breeds. 

One  pair  of  blue  Antwerp  pigeons.     Commended  as  excellent  specimens  of  their  breed. 

Two  pairs  of  golden -penciled  Hamburg  fowls,  and  one  pair  of  silver-ash  Antwerp 
pigeons.     Commended  as  meritorious  specimens  of  their  breeds. 


43.   Edvyin  Johnson,  Dolington,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

FOWLS. 
Report. — One  coop  of  Plymouth  Rock  chicks,  and  one  pair  of  Rouen  ducks.     Com- 
mended as  superior  specimens  of  their  breeds. 


44.  Frank  J.  Kinney,  Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S. 

FOWLS. 

Report. — Two  coops  of  brown  Leghorn  fowls,  and  one  pair  of  white  fan-tail  pigeons. 
Commended  as  superior  specimens  of  their  breeds. 

One  flock  of  Leghorn  fowls.     Commended  as  excellent  specimens  of  their  breed. 


45.  John  Lair,  Lambertville,  N.  J.,  U.  S. 

FOWLS. 

Report. — Two  pair  of  black-red  game  fowls.     Commended  as  superior  specimens  of 
'  their  breed. 

46.  Giles  Lambson,  New  Castle,  DeL,  U.  S. 

DOMINIQUE   FOWLS. 
Report. — One  pair  of   Dominique  fowls.     Commended  as  superior  specimens  of  their 
breed.     Three  pairs  of  Dominique  chicks.     Commended  as  excellent  specimens  of  their 
breed.. 

47.  B.  F.  Lewis,  Gwynedd,  Montgomery  County,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

POULTRY   AND   ANIMALS. 

Report. — One  pair  of  Houdan  fowls.    Commended  as  excellent  specimens  of  their  breed. 

One  pair  of  light  bronze  turkeys  over  one  year;  one  pair  of  dark  bronze  turkeys  over 
one  year ;  one  pair  of  white  Holland  turkeys  over  one  year ;  one  pair  of  Pekin  ducks, 
and  one  pair  of  white-crested  ducks.     Commended  as  superior  specimens  of  their  breeds. 

A  Maltese  cat.     Commended  as  a  superior  specimen  of  the  breed. 

Also  an  excellent  collection  of  rabbits  and  guinea-pigs. 
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48.  Charles  S.  Lincoln,  Warren,  Mass.,  U.  S. 

VARIETY  OF   FOWLS. 
Report. — Four  pairs  of  yellow  duck-wing  game  fowls ;  two  pairs  of  yellow  duck-wing 
game  chicks ;  two  pairs  of  white  Georgian  game  fowls.     Commended  as  superior  specimens 
of  their  breeds.  

49.  William  Livezey,  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

FOWLS. 

Report. — One  pair  of  yellow  duck-wing  game  fowls ;  one  pair  of  yellow  duck-wing 
game  chicks.     Commended  as  superior  specimens  of  their  breed. 


50.  Charles  E.  Long,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

VARIETY   OF   FOWLS. 

Report. — One  pair  of  black-breasted  red  game  Bantams ;  one  pair  of  black-breasted  red 
game  chicks ;  two  pairs  of  yellow  duck-wing  game  Bantams ;  one  pair  of  silver  duck-wing 
chicks ;  one  pair  of  black  African  fowls ;  one  pair  of  black  African  chicks ;  and  one  pair 
of  white  Calcutta  fan-tail  pigeons.     Commended  as  superior  specimens  of  their  breeds. 

One  pair  of  white  Jacobin  pigeons.     Commended  as  excellent  specimens  of  their  breed. 

One  pair  of  yellow  magpie  pigeons.  Commended  as  meritorious  specimens  of  their 
breed. 


51.  J.  C.  Loi}g,  Jr.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

VARIETY   OF  FOWLS. 

Report. — One  coop  of  light  Brahma  chicks ;  and  one  pair  of  white  owl  pigeons.  Com- 
mended as  superior  specimens  of  their  breeds. 

One  pair  of  tail  turbit  pigeons.     Commended  as  excellent  specimens  of  their  breed. 

One  pair  of  brown  Leghorn  chicks,  and  one  pair  of  white  turbit  pigeons.  Commended 
as  meritorious  specimens  of  their  breeds. 


52.  H.  H.  Lowrie,  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  U.  S. 

FOWLS. 
Report. — One  pair  of  white  Leghorn  chicks.     Commended  as  meritorious  specimens  of 
their  breed. 


53.  Magrane  &  Fairservice,  Newark,  N.  J.,  U.  S. 

FOWLS. 

Report. — Five  pairs  of  white-booted  Bantam  fowls,  four  pairs  of  white-booted  Bantam 
chicks,  and  two  pairs  of  Aylesbury  ducks.  Commended  as  superior  specimens  of  their 
breeds. 


54.  Charles  H.  Malleson,  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  U.  S. 

FOWLS. 

Report. — One  pair  of  black-breasted  red  game  fowls.  Commended  as  superior  specimens 
of  their  breed. 

One  pair  of  black-breasted  red  game  fowls.  Commended  as  meritorious  specimens  of 
their  breed. 
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SS.  Benjamin  Mann,  Haddonfield,  N.  J.,  U.  S. 

VARIETY  OF   FOWLS. 

Report. — One  flock  of  twelve  white  Cochin  chickens.  Commended  as  very  superior 
specimens  of  their  breed. 

One  coop  of  white  Cochin  fowls,  and  one  coop  of  white  Cochin  chickens.  Commended 
as  superior  specimens  of  their  breed. 

One  coop  of  silver  Sebright  Bantams.  Commended  as  excellent  specimens  of  their 
breed. 

One  Coop  of  partridge  Cochin  fowls.  Commended  as  meritorious  specimens  of  their 
breed. 


56.  McKeen  &  Hulick,  Easton,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

VARIETY   OF  FOWLS. 

Report. — One  coop  of  white  Cochin  fowls ;  one  coop  of  white  Cochin  chicks ;  four  coops 
of  light  Brahma  chicks ;  one  coop  of  silver-crested  Polish  chicks ;  one  pair  of  white  Hol- 
land turkeys  over  one  year ;  ten  pairs  of  white  Holland  turkeys  under  one  year ;  and  one 
pair  of  white  carrier  pigeons.    Commended  as  superior  specimens  of  their  breeds. 

One  pair  of  blue  Antwerp  pigeons.     Commended  as  excellent  specimens  of  their  breed. 

One  pair  of  dun  carrier  pigeons.     Commended  as  meritorious  specimens  of  their  breed. 


57.  A.  McLaren,  Meadville,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

VARIETY  OF   FOWLS. 
Report. — One  pair  of  black-breasted  red  game  fowls ;  one  pair  of  brown-breasted  red 
game  fowls ;  one  pair  of  silver  duck-wing  fowls ;  one  pair  of  silver  duck- wing  chicks ;  one 
pair  of  yellow  duck-wing  fowls ;  four  pairs  of  Bantams.   Commended  as  very  superior  speci- 
mens of  their  breeds. 


58.  J.  S.  Moorhouse,. North  Dighton,  Mass.,  U.  S. 

FOWLS. 
Report. — One  coop  of  black  Leghorn  chicks,  and  one  pair  of  Rouen  ducks.     Com- 
mended as  superior  specimens  of  their  breeds. 


59.  W.  F.  Muchmore,  Baskingridge,  N.  J.,  U.  S. 

FOWLS. 

Report. — One  coop  of  partridge  Cochin  chicks.     Commended  as  meritorious  specimens 
of  their  breed. 

60.  W.  A.  Myers,  New  Oxford,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

VARIETY  OF  FOWLS. 
Report. — One  coop  of  light  Brahma  chicks ;  and  one  coop  of  partridge  Cochin  chickens. 
Commended  as  superior  specimens  of  their  breeds. 


61.  A.  C.  Nelles  &  Brother,  Canajoharie,  N.  Y.,  U.  S. 

FOWLS. 

Report, — One  pair  of  brown  Leghorn  chicks.    Commended  as  meritorious  specimens  of 
their  breed. 
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62.  Edward  C.  Nichols,  Reading,  Mass.,  U.  S. 

FOWLS. 
Report. — Crested  silver  Polish  fowls,  and  crested  silver  Polish  chicks.     Commended  as 
meritorious  specimens  of  their  breed. 


63.  J.  J.  Parker,  West  Chester,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

FOWLS. 
Report. — Tviro  pairs  of  Dominique  chicks.     Commended  as  excellent  specimens  of  their 
breed. 

64.  J.  C.  &  D.  Pennington,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  U.  S. 

BLACK   HAMBURGS. 
Report. — Seven  pairs  of  black  Hamburg  chicks.     Commended  as  superior  specimens  of 
their  breed. 

65.  S.  F.  Penrose,  Quakertowrn,  Bucks  County,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

FOWLS. 
Report. — One  coop  of  partridge  Cochin  fowls.     Commended  as  superior  specimens  of 
their  breed. 

66.  F.  F.  Preston,  Candor,  N.  Y.,  U.  S. 

FOWLS. 
Report. — One  coop  of  light  Brahma  chicks.     Commended  as  superior  specimens  of  their 
breed. 


67.  James  Russ,  Beverly,  N.  J.,  U.  S. 

FOWLS. 
Report. — One  pair  of  cuckoo  Dorking  chicks.     Commended  as  excellent  specimens  of 
their  breed. 

68.  John  Salisbury,  Jr.,  Nyack,  N.  Y.,  U.  S. 

FOWLS. 
Report. — One  pair  of  Houdan  chicks.    Commended  as  excellent  specimens  of  their  breed. 
Two  pairs  of  white  Leghorn  chicks.     Commended  as  superior  specimens  of  their  breed. 


69.  Oliver  D.  Schock,  Hamburg,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

FOWLS. 

Report. — Two  coops  of  white-faced  black  Spanish  chicks.  Commended  as  excellent 
specimens  of  their  breed. 

One  pair  of  Muscovy  ducks,  and  one  pair  of  yellow  turbit  pigeons.  Commended  as 
superior  specimens  of  their  breeds. 


70.  James  Schofield,  Glen  Riddle,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

FOWLS. 

Report. — One  pair  of  golden-spangled  Hamburg  chicks ;  one  pair  of  golden -spangled 
Hamburg  fowls ;  two  pairs  of  silver-penciled  Hamburg  chicks ;  one  pair  of  black  Hamburg 
chicks ;  and  one  pair  of  Aylesbury  ducks.    Commended  as  superior  specimens  of  their  breeds. 

One  pair  of  silver-penciled  Hamburg  fowls.  Commended  as  excellent  specimens  of 
their  breed. 
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71.  John  Schofield,  Paschalville,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

HAMBURGS. 
Report. — One  pair  of  silver-penciled  chicks,  and  one  pair  of  black  fowls.    Commended 
as  superior  specimens  of  their  breed. 

One  pair  of  black  chicks.     Commended  as  excellent  specimens  of  their  breed. 


72.  Thomas  Schofield,  Paschalville,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

HAMBURGS. 
Report. — One  pair  of  golden-spangled  chicks,  and  one  pair  of  black  chicks.      Com- 
mended as  superior  specimens  of  their  breed. 


73.  George  F.  Seavey,  Cambridgeport,  Mass.,  U.  S. 

VARIETY   OF  FOWLS. 

Report. — Two  pairs  of  golden  Sebright  Bantam  fowls;  two  pairs  of  golden  Sebright 
Bantam  chicks ;  one  pair  of  silver  Sebright  Bantam  chicks ;  two  pairs  of  silver  Sebright 
Bantam  chicks  ;  one  pair  of  silver-spangled  Hamburg  fowls ;  three  pairs  of  silver-spangled 
Hamburg  chicks;  three  pairs  of  golden-spangled  Hamburg  fowls;  one  pair  of  silver 
pheasants ;  one  pair  of  golden  pheasants ;  and  one  pair  of  white  fan-tail  pigeons.  Com- 
mended as  superior  specimens  of  their  breeds. 

One  pair  of  yellow  Jacobin  pigeons.    Commended  as  excellent  specimens  of  their  breed. 

Three  pairs  of  golden-spangled  Hamburg  chicks;  one  pair  of  white  turbit  pigeons. 
Commended  as  meritorious  specimens  of  their  breeds. 


74.  Sheldon  &  Volger,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  U.  S. 

VARIETY    OF   FOWLS. 

Report. — One  pair  of  white  game  Bantam  fowls ;  one  pair  of  black  game  Bantam  fowls. 
Commended  as  superior  specimens  of  their  breeds. 


75.  Albanus  L.  Smith,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

PEA   FOWLS. 
Report. — One  trio  of  colored  pea  fowls.     Commended  as  superior  specimens  of  their 


breed. 


76.  Dar.  B.  Smith,  Detroit,  Mich.,  U.  S. 

VARIETY   OF  FOWLS. 
Report. — Two  coops  of  partridge  Cochin  chicks ;  one  pair  of  white  Leghorn  fowls ;  two 
pairs  of  white  Leghorn  chicks ;  and  one  coop  of  light  Brahma  chicks.     Commended  as 
superior  specimens  of  their  breeds. 


77.  Edward  B.  Smith,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  U.  S. 

VARIETY  OF  FOWLS. 
Report.— One  pair  of  black-red  game  Bantam  fowls ;  one  pair  of  brown-red  game  Bantam 
fowls ;  one  pair  of  brown-red  game  Bantam  chicks ;  one  pair  of  yellow  duck -wing  Bantam 
fowls ;  one  pair  of  yellow  duck -wing  Bantam  chicks ;  one  pair  of  silver  duck-wing  Bantam 
fowls;  one  pair  of  silver  duck-wing  Bantam  chicks;  one  pair  of  Pyle  Bantam  fowls;  and 
one  pair  of  Pyle  Bantam  chicks.     Commended  as  superior  specimens  of  their  breeds. 
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78.  J.  Boardmah  Smith,  North  Haven,  Conn.,  U.  S. 

FOWLS. 
Report. — Two  pairs  of  white  Leghorn  fowls;  three  pairs  of  white  Leghorn  chicks;  and 
one  pair  of  Pekin  ducks.     Commended  as  superior  specimens  of  their  breeds. 


79.  Thomas  Smith,  Stony  Brook,  N.  Y.,  U.  S. 

FOWLS. 
Report. — One  coop  of  white-crested  silver  Polish  fowls.     Commended  as  meritorious 
specimens  of  their  breed. 

80.  J.  White  Sprong,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  U.  S. 

HAMBURGS. 
Report. — One  pair  of  silver-spangled  fowls,  and  one  pair  of  silver-spangled  chicks. 
Commended  as  superior  specimens  of  their  breed. 


81.  Amos  Stone,  Doylestown,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

POLISH    CHICKS. 

Report. — -Three  coops  of  white-crested  white  Polish  chicks.  Commended  as  superior 
specimens  of  their  breed. 

82.  John  Stone,  Coatesville,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

VARIETY    OF   FOWLS. 

Report. — One  pair  of  black-breasted  red  game  chicks;  one  pair  of  yellow  duck- wing 
chicks;  one  pair  of  brown -red  game  chicks.  Commended  as  superior  specimens  of  their 
breeds. 


83.  J.  Fletcher  Street,  Beverly,  N.  J.,  U.  S. 

FOWLS. 
Report. — One  coop  of  black  Cochin  fowls.     Commended  as  superior  specimens  of  their 
breed. 


84.  Edward  A.  Tallman,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  U.  S. 

BANTAM   CHICKS. 
Report. — One  pair  of  rose-comb  white  Bantam  chicks.     Commended  as  superior  speci- 
mens of  their  breed. 


85.  Stephen  Taylor,  Fallsington,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

FOWLS. 

Report. — Two  coops  of  light  Brahma  chicks.  Commended  as  excellent  specimens  of 
their  breed. 

One  flock  of  light  Brahma  chickens,  fourteen  in  number.  Commended  as  very  merito- 
rious specimens  of  their  breed. 

86.  W.  V.  Thompson  &  Co.,  Woodville,  Mass.,  U.  S. 

FOWLS. 

Report. — Two  coops  of  brown  Leghorn  chicks.  Commended  as  excellent  specimens  of 
their  breed. 
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'87.  Woodward  H.  Todd,  Vermillion,  Erie  County,  Ohio,  U.  S. 

VARIETY  OF   FOWLS. 

Report. — One  pair  of  dark  Brahma  fowls;  one  pair  of  dark  Brahma  chicks;  one  pair  of 
buft"  Cochin  fowls;  one  pair  of  buff  Cochin  chicks;  two  pairs  of  white  Cochin  fowls;  one 
pair  of  partridge  Cochin  chicks;  one  coop  of  light  Brahma  chicks;  one  coop  of  light 
Brahma  fowls;  one  coop  of  Plymouth  Rock  chicks;  one  pair  of  Houdan  chicks;  one  pair 
of  white  Leghorn  chicks;  one  pair  of  Aylesbury  ducks;  two  pairs  of  Cayuga  ducks;  one 
pair  of  Rouen  ducks:  one  pair  of  Pekin  ducks;  one  pair  of  Toulouse  geese;  and  one  pair 
of  white  China  geese.     Commended  as  superior  specimens  of  their  breed. 

One  pair  of  white  Leghorn  fowls,  and  one  pair  of  brown  Leghorn  chicks.  Commended 
as  excellent  specimens  of  their  breed. 


88.  Alson  B.  Todd,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  U.  S. 

FOWLS. 
Report. — One  coop  of  light  Brahma  fowls ;  five  coops  of  light  Brahma  chicks.     Com- 
mended as  superior  specimens  of  their  breed. 


89.  Charles  A.  Upperman,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

FOWLS. 
Report. — Three  coops  of  white-faced  black  Spanish  fowls;  two  coops  of  white-faced 
black  Spanish  chicks.     Commended  as  excellent  specimens  of  their  breed. 


90.  John  A.  Upperman,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

FOWLS. 
Report. — One  coop  of  Plymouth  Rock  fowls ;  one  coop  of  Plymouth  Rock  chickens. 
Commended  as  meritorious  of  their  breed. 


91.  Lewis  Waefelaer,  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  U.  S. 

VARIETY  OF  FOWLS. 

Report. — One  pair  of  silver  pheasants ;  one  pair  of  golden  pheasants ;  one  pair  of  blue 
Antwerp  pigeons.     Commended  as  superior  specimens  of  their  breeds. 

One  coop  of  silver  duck-wing  game  Bantams,  and  one  pair  of  checkered  Antwerp  pigeons. 
Commended  as  excellent  specimens  of  their  breeds. 

One  pair  of  silver  Antwerp  pigeons.  Commended  as  meritorious  specimens  of  their 
breed. 


92.  G.  H.  Warner,  New  York  Mills,  Oneida  Co.   N.  Y.,  U.  S. 

VARIETY   OF  FOWLS. 
Report. — ^Two  pairs  of  golden   Sebright  Bantam  fowls ;  two  pairs  of  golden  Sebright 
Bantam  chicks;   one  pair  of  silver-gray  Dorking  chicks;   one  pair  of  colored  Dorking 
chicks ;  one  pair  of  Houdan  fowls ;  one  pair  of  Houdan  chicks.     Commended  as  superior 
specimens  of  their  breeds. 

93.  D.  C.  Waterhouse,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  U.  S. 

VARIETY  OF   FOWLS. 
Report. — One  coop  of  light  Brahma  chicks ;  two  coops  of  light  Brahma  fowls ;  six  coops 
of  dark  Brahma  chickens;    two  coops  of  dark  Brahma  fowls;  two  coops  of  partridge 
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Cochin  fowls;  two  coops  of  partridge  Cochin  chickens;  and  one  coop  of  Plymoiith  Rock 
fowls.     Commended  as  superior  specimens  of  their  breeds. 
One  pair  of  Houdan  fowls.     Commended  as  excellent  specimens  of  their  breed. 


94.  Reed  Watson,  East  Windsor  Hill,  Conn.,  U.  S. 

BLACK   LEGHORN  FOWLS. 
Report. — One  pair  of  black  Leghorn  fowls,  and  one  pair  of   black  Leghorn  chicks. 
Commended  as  superior  specimens  of  their  breed. 


95.  T.  Webster,  Doylestown,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

FOWLS. 
Report. — One  pair  of  golden  Sebright  Bantam  chicks.     Commended  as  excellent  speci- 
mens of  their  breed. 

96.  Thomas  W.  White,  Ridgewood,  N.  J.,  U.  S. 

VARIETY  OF  FOWLS. 

Report. — One  coop  of  brown  Leghorn  chicks ;  two  pairs  of  silver-penciled  Hamburg 
chicks;  one  flock  of  silver-penciled  Hamburgs.  Commended  as  superior  specimens  of 
their  breeds. 

One  coop  of  light  Brahma  chicks;  two  coops  of  white  Leghorn  chicks.  Commended 
as  excellent  specimens  of  their  breeds. 


97.  John  Wilkins,  MasonviUe,  N.  J.,  U.  S. 

FOWLS. 
*'   Report. — One  pair  of  partridge  Cochin  fowls.     Commended  as  meritorious  specimens  of 
their  breed. 


98.  Philander  Williams,  Taunton,  Mass.,  U.  S. 

VARIETY   OF    FOWLS. 

Report. — Three  pairs  of  dark  Brahma  chickens,  one  pair  of  black  Cochin  fowls;  three 
pairs  of  black  Cochin  chickens;  one  pair  of  partridge  Cochin  chickens;  two  pairs  of  light 
Brahma  fowls;  five  coops  of  light  Brahma  chicks;  two  pairs  of  La  FUche  chicks;  three 
coops  of  Plymouth  Rock  chickens ;  and  one  pair  of  yellow  fan-taii  pigeons.  Commended 
as  superior  specimens  of  their  breeds. 

One  pair  of  mottled  trumpeter  pigeons.  Commended  as  excellent  specimens  of  their 
breed. 


99.  John  J.  Wilson,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

BANTAM  FOWLS. 
Report. — One  trio  of  white-booted  Bantam  fowls.    Commended  as  meritorious  specimens 
of  their  breed. 

100.  William  Wister,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

GAME  FOWLS. 
Report. — One  coop  of  Heathwood  game  fowls.     Commended  as  meritorious  specimens 
of  their  breed. 
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loi.  Thomas  Y.  England,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

TURKEYS. 
Report. — One  pair  of  light  bronze  over  one  year;  one  pair  of  dark  bronze  over  one 
year ;  and  one  pair  of  dark  bronze  under  one  year.     Commended  as  superior  specimens 
of  their  breed. 


I02.  John  Martin,  Metuchin,  N.  J.,  U.  S. 

TURKEYS. 
Refort. — One  pair  of  wild  turkeys  over  one  year.     Commended  as  superior  specimens 
of  their  breed. 


103.  Charles  P.  Mattocks,  Portland,  Me.,  U.  S. 

TURKEYS  AND   DUCKS. 
Report. — One  pair  of  dark  bronze  turkeys  over  one  year,  and  one  pair  of  Pekin  ducks. 
Commended  as  superior  specimens  of  their  breeds. 


104.  E.  S.  Wheatley,  Girard  Manor,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

TURKEYS. 
Report. — One  pair  of  wild  turkeys  under  one  year.     Commended  as  superior  specimens 
of  their  breed. 


105.  Frank  L.  Boppe,  Newark,  N.  J.,  U.  S. 

GEESE. 
Report. — One  pair  of   Egyptian  geese.     Commended  as  superior  specimens  of  their 
breed. 


106.  James  A.  Storm,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  U.  S. 

GEESE. 

Report. — One  pair  of  wild  geese.     Commended  as  superior  specimens  of  their  breed. 


107.  A.  L.  Havfkins,  Media,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

DUCKS. 
Report. — Two  pairs  of  Pekin  ducks.     Commended  as  superior  specimens  of  their  breed. 


108.  P.  Q.  Holcombe,  Reaville,  N.  J.,  U.  S. 

DUCKS. 
Report. — Four  pairs  of  Rouen  ducks.     Commended  as  superior  specimens  of  their  breed. 


109.  Mark  Schofield,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

DUCKS. 
Report. — One  pair  of  Pekin  ducks.     Commended  as  superior  specimens  of  their  breed. 


1 10.  Samuel  J.  Sharpless,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

DUCKS. 
Report. — Four   pairs  of   Rouen  ducks.     Commended   as  superior  specimens  of  their 
breed. 
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DUCKS. 
'  ,        "■■     ^       .  *].  .',■■'. 

Jleport.-^-One  pair  of  Pekin  ducks.     Commended  as  superior  specimens  of  their  breed. 


112.  Joseph  F.. Baker,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

PIGEONS. 
.  Report. — One  pair  of  black  turbits.     Commended  as  superior  specimens  of  their  breed. 
One  paii:  of  "blue  owls.-   Cbminended  as  excellent  specimens  of  their  breed. 


113.  Paul  M.  Baker,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

'■  PIGEONS. 

Rtport. — One  pair  of  black  magpies.     Commended  as  superior  specimens  of  their  breed. 
One  pair-of  black-tailed  turbits.     Commended  as  excellent  specimens  of  tlieir  breed. 


114.  P.  C.  Biegel,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  U.  S. 

PIGEONS. 
Report.— Ont  pair  of  dun  carriers.     Commended  as  superior  specimens  of  their  breed. 
One  pair  of  black  carriers.     Commended  as  excellent  specimens  of  their  breed. 


115.  N.  W.  Clark,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

,.     .  ,  ..  PIGEONS. 

Report. — One  pair  of  yellow  turbits.     Commended  as  superior  specimens  of  their  breed.'. 


,    :».;:,        116.  H.  Colell,  New  York,  N.  •^.,  U.  S. 

.'  -    'J  "     .  PIGEONS. 

Report. — One  pair  of  blue  African  owls.     Commended  as  very  superior  specimens  of 
their  breed. 
One  pair  of  red  p.i'ed  pouters.     Commended  aslexffetleiit  specimens  of  their  breed. 
One  pair  of  black-mottled  trumpeters.     Commended  ^  meritorious  specimens  of  their 
breed.        ,    , ,      ,  .  .     .       .  ' 

■    ■■  '  I  '■ 

117.  George  Denholm,  Passaic,  N.  J.,  U;  S. 

PIGEONS. 
Report.-^One  pair  of  white  pouters.     Commended  as  superior  specimens  of  their  breed. 
One  pair  of  blue  pied  pouters^  ■  Commended  as  excellent  specimens  of  their  breed. 
One  pair  of  white  fans.     Commended  as  excellent  specimens  of  their  breed. 


.  Il8.  Conrad  Fiosch,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

.'    .  .  ,  ,  PIGEONS. 

1; '     Report. — One  pair  of  blue  swallows.    Commended  as  superior  specimens  of  their  breed. 


dig.  Q.  H.  Cross,  Philadelphia,  Pa.t  U.-  S." 

PIGEONS, 

■    Report.— ^ne  pair  of  blue  African  owls.    Commended  as  superior  specimens  of  their 
ireed. .      .-    ,...,.' -     •      ,,.  ..  .■•■'-': 
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120.  John  Grist,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

PIGEONS. 

Report. — One  pair  of  blue  bald-head  tumblers.     Commended  as  superior  specimens  of 
their  breed. 


121.  Thomas  Grist,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

PIGEONS. 

Report. — Oiie  pair  of  Homing  Antwerps.     Commended  as  superior  specimens  of  their 
breed. 


122.  George  Hauft,  New  York,  N.  V.,  U.  S. 

PIGEONS. 
Report. — One  pair  of  runts.     Commended  as  superior  specimens  of  their  breed. 
One  pair  of  runts.     Commended  as  excellent  specimens  of  their  breed. 


123.  James  Ives,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.,  U.  S. 

PIGEONS. 
Report. — One  pair  of  white  African  owls.      Commended  as  superior  specimens  of  their 
breed. 


124.  John  Loyle,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

PIGEONS. 
Report. — One  pair  of  blue  owls.     Commended  as  excellent  specimens  of  their  breed. 
One  pair  of  white  barbs.    ;  Cojnmended  as  meritorious  specimens  of  their  breed. 
One  pair  of  blue  English  owls.     Commended  as  superior  specimens  of  their  breed. 


125.  Eugene  H.  Moore,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.  S, 

■  '      -  •  ■  -  ■    '  PIGEONS. 

Report. — One  pair  of  yellow  barbs.     Commended  as  superior  specimens  of  their  breed. 
One  pair  of  black  barbs.     Commended  as  excellent  specimens  of  their  breed. 
One  pair  of  white  barbs.     Commended  as  meritorious^specimens  Of  their  breed. 


126.  D.  E.  Newell,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  U.  S. 

PIGEONS. 
Report. — One  pair  of  black  barbs.     Commended  as  superior  specimens  of  their  breed. 
One  pair  of  red  barbs.     Commended  as  excellent  specimens  df  their  breed. 
One  pair  of  black  carriers.     Commended  as  meritorious  specimens  of  their  breed. 


127.  F.  A.  Rommel,  Baltimore,  Md.,  U.  S. 

PIGEONS., 
.  vff?/o?y.77nQne.pair  of  blue  swallows.     Commended  as  superior  specimens  of  their  breed. 
One  pair  of  yellow-capped  magpies.     Commended  as  excellent  specimens  of  their  breed. 
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128.  Andrew  Scheld,  Williamsburg,  N.  Y.,  U.  S. 

PIGEONS. 
Retort. — One  pair  of  red  pied  pouters.     Commended  as  superior  specimens  of  their 
breed. 
One  pair  of  yellow  pied  pouters.     Commended'  as  excellent  specimens  of  their  breed. 
One  pair  of  blue  pied  pouters.     Commended  as  meritorious  specimens  of  their  breed. 


129.  Thomas  Scholes,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

PIGEONS. 
Report.- — One  pair  of  blue  English  owls.     Commended  as  superior  specimens  of  their 
breed. 
One  pair  of  white  turbits.     Commended  as  excellent  specimens  of  their  breed. 
One  pair  of  white  barbs.  .  Commended  as  meritorious  specimens  of  their  breed. 


136.  P.  Schuchman,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  U.  S. 

PIGEONS. 
Report. — One  pair  of  yellow  pied  pouters.     Commended  as  superior  specimens  of  their 
breed. 
One  pair  of  white  pouters.    .Commended  as. excellent  specimens, of  ;their  breed. 
One  pair  of  dun  carriers.     Commended  as  meritorious  specimens  of  their  breed. 


131.  Oscar  Seifert,  Newark,  N.  J.,  U.  S. 

PIGEONS. 
Report. — One  pair  of  black  swallows.     Commended  as  superior  specimens  of  their  breed. 
One  pair  of  romers.     Commended  as  excellent  specimens  of  their  breed. 
One  pair  of  black  fan-tails.     Commended  as  meritorious  specimens,  of  their  breed. 


132.  E.  W.  Seybolt,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

PIGEONS. 
Report. — One  pair,  of  blue  owls.     Commended  as  excellent  specimens  ai.  their  breed. 


133.  James  Smith,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S.  - 

;  PIGEONS.  , 

Report. — One  pair  of  white  English  owls.     Commended  as  superior  specimens  of  their 
breed. 


134.  John  Spealler,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

PIGEONS. 

Report. — One  pair  of  yellow  Jacobins.      Commended  as  superior  specimens  of  their 
breed. 
One  pair  of  white  barbs.     Commended  as  excellent  specimens  of  their  breed. 


135.  Caspar  Speiss,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  U.  S. 

PIGEONS. 
Report. — One  pair  of  black  Russian  trumpeters.  _  Commended  as  superior  specimens  of 
their  breed. 
One  pair  of  Ruffled  Moorheads.     Cominended  as  excellent  specimens  of  thei.r  breed,  . 
One  pair  of  blue  swallows.     Commended  as  meritorious  specimens  of  their  breed. 
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136.  T.  Springfield,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

PIGEONS. 

Report. — One  pair  of  yellow- winged  turbits.     Commended  as  superior  specimens  of  their 
breed. 

One  pair  of  blue  African  owls.     Commended  as  excellent  specimens  of- their  breed.     , 


137.  Abraham  Taylor,  Chester,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

PIGEONS. 
Report. — One  pair  of  blue  Antwerps.     Commended  as  superior  specimens  of  their  breed. 
One  pair  of  silver  Antwerps.     Commended  as  excellent  specimens  of  their  breed.        » 


138.  J.  O.  Thurston,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  ; 

PIGEONS. 
Report. — One  pair  of  black  carriers.     Commended  as  superior  specimens  of  their  breed. 
One  pair  of  black  carriers.     Commended  as  excellent  specimens  of  their  breed. 
One  pair  of  dun  carriers.     Commended  as  meritorious  specimens  of  their  breed. . 


139.  John  Tombleson,.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

PIGEONS. 
Report. — One  pair  of  yellow  swallows.     Commended  as  superior  specimens  of  their 
breed. 

One  pair  of  winged  turbits.     Commended  as  excellent  specimens  of  their  breed. 
One  pair  of  blue  owls.     Commended  as  meritorious  specimens  of  their  breed. 


140.  John  Van  Opstal,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  U.  S. 

PIGEONS. 
Report. — One  pair  of  white  pouters.     Commended  as  superior  speciinens  of  their  breed. 
One  pair  of  silver  Antwerps.     Commended  as  excellent  specimens  of  their  breed. 
One  pair  of  blue  Antwerps,     Commended  as  meritorious  specimens  of  their  breed. 


141.'  JohnD.  White,  Chicopee,  Mass.,  U.  S, 

PIGEONS. 
Report: — One  pair  of  runts.     Commended  as  superior  specimens  of  their  breed. 
One  pair  of  yellow  trumpeters.     Commended  as  excellent  specimens  of  their  breed. 
One  pair  of  pigmy  pouters.     Commended  as  meritorious  specimens  of  their  breed. 


142,  t,  Wister,  Philadelphia,  Pa,,  U,  S. 

PIGEONS. 
Report. — One  pair  of  yellow  mottled  tumblers.     Cominenddd  as  superior  spetimens  of 
their  breed. 

One  pair  of  black  mottled  tumblers.     Commended  as  excellent  speciinens  of  their  breed. 


143.  Daniel  Mills,  Newfield,  N.  J.,  U.  S, 

SULTANS. 
Report. — One  pair  of  sultan  fowls.     Commended  as  superior  specimens  of  their  breed. 
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;  144.  Jesse  N.  Rooke,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

I  PHEASANTS. 

'      Report. — One  pair  of  silver  pheasants;  one  pair  of  golden  pheasants;  one  pair  of  English 
ring-neck  pheasants.     Commended  as  superior  specimens  of  their  breed. 


145.  Mary  B.  L.  Smith,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

GUINEA  FOWLS. 
Report. — One  flock  of  pearl  guinea  fowls.     Commended  as  superior  specimens  of  their 
breed. 

146.  State  of  Wisconsin,  U.  S. 

BALD-HEADED   EAGLE   OLD  ABE. 
Report. — This  celebrated  bird  was  three  years  in  the  late  war  of  the  rebellion,  carried 
by  the  Eighth  Wisconsin  regiment  through  their  marches  and  battles.     He  was  in  twenty- 
five  battles,  and  was  given  to  the  State  by  the  regiment  at  the  close  of  the  war. 


147.  John  Cugley,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

SONG  BIRDS. 
Report. — A  fine  collection  of  song  birds.     Commended  as  superior  specimens. 


148.  Mrs.  John  E.  Deihl,  Beverly,  N.  J.,  U.  S. 

SONG  BIRDS. 
Report. — Commended  for  a  cage  of  American  canaries. 


149.  Lizzie  D.  Ellis,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

SONG  BIRDS. 
Report. — Commended  for  a  collection  of  song  birds. 


150.  James  Morton,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

SONG  BIRDS. 
Report. — Commended  for  specimens  of  piebald  canaries. 


151.  M.  Hoepfner,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

COLLECTION  OF  FRENCH   AND  BELGIAN  CANARIES. 
Report. — A  superior  collection  of  the  above-named  varieties. 


152.  G.  A.  Widner,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

RABBITS. 
Report. — Two  cages  of  Angora  rabbits.     Commended  as  excellent  specimens  of  their 
breed. 


153.  N.  O.  Halstead,  Rye,  N.  Y.,  U.  S. 

RABBITS. 

Report. — One  pair  of  Himalayan  rabbits.     Commended  as  superior  specimens  of  their 
breed. 
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154.  Edward  W.  Twaddell,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

GUINEA-PIGS. 
Report. — An  excellent  collection  of  guinea-pigs. 


155.  A.  M.  Halstead,  Rye,  N.  Y.,  U.  S. 

POULTRY  WATER   FOUNTAIN  AND   FEED   HOPPER. 
Report. — This  is  a  very  cheap  and  useful  arrangement,  fully  doing  the  work  for  which 
it  is  intended. 


156.  James  A.  Storm,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  U.  S. 

WATER   FOUNTAIN.  » 

Report. — A  useful  arrangement  for  supplying  fowls  with  water  of  a  suitable  temperature. 


157.  John  H.  Cryer,  Southport,  England. 

PIGEONS. 
Report. — One  pair  of  black  barbs.     Commended  as  superior  specimens  of  their  breed. 
One  pair  of  blue  English  carriers.     Commended  as  excellent  specimens  of  their  breed. 
One  pair  of  silver  owls.     Commended  as  meritorious  specimens  of  their  breed. 


158.  James  C.  Cooper,  Limerick,  Ireland. 

GAME   FOWLS. 
Report. — Three  pairs  of  game  fowls.     Commended  as  excellent  specimens  of  their  breed. 


159.  Daniel  Allen,  Gait,  Ontario,  Canada. 

VARIETY  OF  FOWLS. 
Report. — Four  pairs  of  black-red  game  fowls;  two  pairs  of  black-red  game  chicks;  two 
pairs  of  brown-red  game  fowls ;  one  pair  of  brown-red  game  chicks ;  two  pairs  of  yellow 
duck-wing  fowls ;  one  pair  of  yellow  duck-wing  chicks ;  one  pair  of  Pyle  fowls ;  one  pair 
of  Pyle  chicks;  one  pair  of  golden  duck- wing  fowls;  two  pairs  of  black-red  Bantam  fowls; 
two  pairs  of  black-red  Bantam  chicks ;  one  pair  of  silver  duck-wing  fowls ;  one  pair  of 
golden  duck -wing  fowls ;  one  pair  of  golden  duck- wing  chicks ;  one  pair  of  red  Pyle  chicks ; 
one  pair  of  black  African  fowls ;  one  pair  of  black  African  chicks ;  one  pair  of  white- 
crested  white  Polish  fowls;  one  pair  of  golden- crested  white  Polish  fowls;  one  pair  of 
bearded  silver  Polish  fowls ;  four  pairs  of  black-red  game  fowls ;  two  pairs  of  black-red 
game  chicks ;  one  pair  of  Aylesbury  ducks ;  and  one  pair  of  Rouen  ducks.  Commended 
as  superior  specimens  of  their  breed. 


160.  John  Bogue,  London,  Ontario,  Canada. 

VARIETY  OF   FOWLS. 
Report. — Two  pairs  of  white-crested  Polish  fowls ;  one  pair  of  white  Dorking  fowls ;  one 
pair  of  silver-gray  Dorking  fowls ;  one  pair  of  Houdan  fowls ;  one  pair  of  Aylesbury  ducks ; 
and  one  pair  of  Aylesbury  ducklings.     Commended  as  superior  specimens  of  their  breed. 


161.  James  Beswick,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada. 

GAME  FOWLS. 
Report. — One  pair  of  black-red  game  fowls ;  one  pair  of  brown-red  game  fowls.     For 
high  excellence  in  quality  these  fowls  are  entitled  to  rank  as  superior  specimens  of  their 
breed. 
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162.  W.  M.  Campbell,  Brooklyn,  Ontario,  Canada. 

VARIETY  OF  FOWLS. 

Report. — One  pair  of  golden  Sebright  Bantams;  one  pair  of  silver  Sebright  Bantam 
chiclis ;  one  pair  of  rose-comb  white  Bantam  fowls.  For  high  excellence  in  quality  these 
fowls  are  entitled  to  rank  as  superior  specimens  of  their  breed. 

One  pair  of  black  Hamburgs.     Commended  as  superior  specimens  of  their  breed. 

One  pair  of  black-breasted  red  game  Bantams ;  one  pair  of  brown-breasted  red  game 
Bantam  chicks ;  one  pair  of  golden  duck-wing  fowls ;  one  pair  of  red  Pyle  chicks ;  and  one 
pair  of  brown  Leghorn  fowls.     Commended  as  excellent  specimens  of  their  breed. 


163.  H.  Cooper,  Hamilton,  Ontario,  Canada. 

VARIETY  OF  FOWLS. 

Report. — One  pair  of  black  barb  pigeons.  Commended  as  superior  specimens  of  their 
breed. 

One  pair  of  black  fan-tail  pigeons,  and  one  pair  of  silver  duck-wing  Bantam  fowls. 
Commended  as  excellent  specimens  of  their  breeds. 

One  pair  of  black  Jacobin  pigeons.  Commended  as  meritorious  specimens  of  their 
breed. 


164.  W.  H.  Doel,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada. 

VARIF.TY  OF   FOWLS. 

Report. — One  pair  of  white  China.      Commended  as  superior  specimens  of  their  breed. 

Two  pairs  of  dark  Brahma  chicks.     Commended  as  excellent  specimens  of  their  breed. 

One  pair  of  black-breasted  red  game  Bantam  fowls ;  two  pairs  of  black  breasted  red 
game  chicks.  For  excellence  in  quality  these  fowls  are  entitled  to  rank  as  meritorious 
specimens  of  their  breed. 

165.  Wm.  Forbes,  Grimsby,  Ontario,  Canada. 

FOWLS. 
Report. — One  coop  of  white  Cochin  chicks.     Commended  as  superior  specimens  of  their 
breed. 

166.  W.  G.  Hewson,  OakvlUe,  Ontario,  Canada. 

FOWLS. 

Report. — One  pair  of  white  Leghorn  chicks.  Commended  as  superior  specimens  of 
their  breed. 

167.  Piatt  Hinman,  Grafton,  Ontario,  Canada. 

DUCKS. 
Report. — One  pair  of  colored  Muscovy  ducks.     Commended  as  superior  specimens  of 
their  breed. 


168.  Duncan  Kay,  Gait,  Ontario,  Canada. 

VARIETY  OF  FOWLS. 

Report. — One  pair  of  golden-penciled  Hamburg  fowls ;  one  pair  of  golden-penciled 
Hamburg  chicks ;  two  pairs  of  silver-penciled  Hamburg  chicks ;  two  pairs  of  black  Ham- 
burg chicks ;  one  pair  of  white-faced  black  Spanish  fowls ;  and  two  pairs  of  white-faced 
black  Spanish  chicks.     Commended  as  superior  specimens  of  their  breeds. 

One  pair  of  silver  duck-wing  Bantams.  Commended  as  excellent  specimens  of  their 
breed. 
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169.  Perley  &  McCummings,  Paris,  Ontario,  Canada. 

GAME  CHICKS. 


Report. — One  pair  of  black-breasted  red  game  chicks.     For  high  excellence  in  quality 
these  fowls  are  entitled  to  rank  as  superior  specimens  of  their  breed. 


170.  Richard  McMillan,  Gait,  Ontario,  Canada. 

VARIETY  OF   FOWLS. 

Report. — One  pair  of  silver-spangled  Hamburg  fowls ;  one  pair  of  golden-spangled  Ham- 
burg fowls ;  one  pair  of  silver-penciled  Hamburg  fowls ;  one  pair  of  silver-penciled  Ham- 
burg chicks;  two  pail's  of  golden-penciled  Hamburg  fowls;  one  pair  of  golden-penciled 
Hamburg  chicks ;  one  pair  of  black  Hamburg  fowls ;  two  pairs  of  black  Hamburg  chicks ; 
one  pair  of  black  African  fowls ;  one  pair  of  white-faced  black  Spanish  fowls ;  and  two 
pairs  of  white-faced  black  Spanish  chicks.  Commended  as  superior  specimens  of  their 
breeds. 

One  pair  of  Pyle  Bantam  fowls ;  one  pair  of  white  Dorking  fowls.  Commended  as 
excellent  specimens  of  their  breeds. 


171.  Wm.  McNeil,  London,  Ontario,  Canada. 

POLISH   CHICKS. 
Report. — One  pair  of  silver-bearded  Polish  chicks;  and  one  pair  of  golden-bearded 
Polish  chicks.     Commended  as  superior  specimens  of  their  breed. 


172.  Thomas  Pellovir,  London,  Ontario,  Canada. 

VARIETY   OF   FOWLS: 
Report. — One  pair  of  white-faced  black  Spanish  chicks;  and  one  pair  of  Houdan  fowls. 
Commended  as  excellent  specimens  of  their  breeds. 

One  pair  of  colored  Dorking  fowls.     Commended  as  superior  specimens  of  their  breed. 


173.  J.  Plummer,  London,  Ontario,  Canada. 

POLISH   CHICKS. 
Report. — Two  pairs  of  white-crested  black  Polish  chicks.     Commended  as  superior  speci- 
mens of  their  breed. 


174.  W.  M.  Smith,  Fairfield  Plains,  Ontario,  Canada. 

VARIETY   OF   FOWLS. 

Report. — One  pair  of  La  Fl^che  fowls ;  one  pair  of  Aylesbury  ducklings ;  one  pair  of 
Cayuga  ducks ;  one  pair  of  Cayuga  ducklings ;  one  pair  of  white  Muscovy  ducks ;  one 
pair  of  colored  Muscovy  ducks ;  two  pairs  of  colored  Muscovy  ducklings ;  and  one  pair 
of  white  China  geese.     Commended  as  superior  specimens  of  their  breeds. 

One  pair  of  Crevecoeur  chicks ;  one  pair  of  La  FUche  chicks ;  one  pair  of  La  FWche 
chicks ;  one  pair  of  white  Leghorn  fowls ;  one  pair  of  black  Leghorn  fowls ;  and  one  pair 
of  black  Leghorn  chicks.     Commended  as  excellent  specimens  of  their  breeds. 

One  pair  of  Crevecoeur  fowls.     Commended  as  meritorious  specimens  of  their  breed. 


175.  A.  Terrill,  Wooler,  Ontario,  Canada. 

DUCKS   AND   GEESE. 
Report. — One  pair  of  Rouen  ducks ;  one  pair  of  brown  China  geese ;  and  one  pair  of 
Bremen  geese.     Commended  as  superior  specimens  of  their  breeds. 


GROUP  XXXV. 
f](i.  H.  M.  Thomas,  Brooklyn,  Ontario,  Canada. 

VARIETY  OF   FOWLS. 

Report. — One  pair  of  black-breasted  red  game  fowls ;  one  pair  of  yellow  duck- wing  fowls ; 
one  pair  of  silver  duck-wing  fowls.  For  high  excellence  in  quality  these  fowls  are  entitled 
to  rank  as  superior  specimens  of  their  breed. 

One  pair  of  Houdan  fowls ;  one  pair  of  white  Leghorn  fowls ;  one  pair  of  partridge 
Cochin  fowls ;  one  pair  of  buff  Cochin  fowls ;  one  coop  of  light  Brahma  fowls ;  one  coop 
of  light  Brahma  chickens ;  one  coop  of  white-crested  Polish  fowls ;  two  coops  of  golden- 
bearded  Polish  fowls;  and  two  coops  of  silver-bearded  Polish  fowls.  Commended  as 
superior  specimens  of  their  breeds. 

One  pair  of  dark  Brahma  fowls.     Commended  as  excellent  specimens  of  their  breed. 

One  pair  of  black  Cochin  fowls.     Comniended  as  meritorious  specimens  of  their  breed. 


'   177.  H.^T.  Waddell,  Hamilton,  Ontario,  Cafnada.     ''"1 

I,  •    .   ~  •■-..        ,  .        HAMBURGS"."  ■■■ 

Report. — One  pair  of  golden-spangled  fowls.     Commended  as  superior  specimens  of 
their  breed. 

'^  ■"  178.  John  Weld,  London,  Ontario,  Canada.  ;.■   ■  , 

DORKING  CHICKS. 
^  Report— Tvfo  paii^  of  silVer-gray  Dbrkihg  chicks.     Commended  as  superiqr  specimens  . 
of  their  breed,  ,    .  ■'; 


"  i'7g.  W.'T.  Rogers,  Doylestown,  Pa.,  U.  S.       „■  ,        ,    •    .,' 

.     HAMBURGS.  ;  ■  "'I 

Report. — Three  pairs  of  silver-penciled  fowls.     Commended  as  supericir  specimens  of 
their  breed.  ,n,-       .  .  ■;,''■.,  !  '  '■-'  ■ 


SIGNING  JUDGES  OF  GROUP  XXXV. 


The  figures  annexed  to  the  names  of  the  Judges  indicate  the  reports  written  by  them 
respectively. 

Mark  Pitman,  i,  2,  4,  9,  10,  15,  18,  23,  34,  35,  43,  51,  60,  66,  85,  88,  90,  93,  146, 
147,148,  149,  150,  151,  155,  156.     ■  ,  .        , 

C.  H.  Crosby,  3,  6,  8,  19,  20,  24,  26,  27,  29,  32,  33,  38,  41,  42,  45,  46,  48,  49,  50,  53, 
54.  57.  62,  63,  67,  73,  74,  77,  79,  81,  82,  84,  91,  92,  95,  99,  100,  152,  153,  154,  158,  159, 
160,  161,  162,  169,  171,  173,  176. 

John  Aldons,  5,  7,  11,  13,  22,  28,  30,  36,  37,  39,  40,  44,  47,  52,  58,  61,  68,  69,  78,  86, 
89,  94,  96,  166,  172,  174,  178, 

Z.  C.  LusE,  12,  14,  16,  17,  21,  25,  55,  56,  59,  65,  76,  83,  87,  97,  98,  165. 

A.  M.  Halsted,  31,  64,  70,  71,  72,  75,  80,  Id,  t02,  103,  104,  105,  106,  107,  108,  109, 
no.  III,  143,  144,  145,  164,  167,  168,  170,  175,  177,  179. 

W.  T.  Rogers,  112,  113,  114,  115,  116,  117,  118,  119,  120,  121,  122,  123,  124,  125, 
126,  127,  128,  129,  130,  131,  132,  133^  134,  135,  136,  137,  138,  139,  140,  141,  142,  157, 
163. 
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SYSTEM    OF   AWARDS 


[Extract  from  Circular  of  April  ?,,  1876.] 

Awards  shall  be  based  upon  written  reports  attested  by  the  signatures  of 
their  authors. 

The  Judges  will  be  selected  for  their  known  qualifications  and  character, 
and  will  be  experts  in  departments  to  which  they  will  be  respectively 
assigned.  The  foreign  members  of  this  body  will  be  appointed  by  the 
Commission  of  each  country  and  in  conformity  with  the  distribution  and 
allotment  to  each,  which  will  be  hereafter  announced.  The  Judges  from 
the  United  States  will  be  appointed  by  the  Centennial  Commission. 

Reports  and  awards  shall  be  based  upon  inherent  and  comparative  merit. 
The  elements  of  merit  shall  be  held  to  include  considerations  relating  to 
originality,  invention,  discovery,  utility,  quality,  skill,  workmanship,  fitness 
for  the  purposes  intended,  adaptation  to  public  wants,  economy  and  cost. 

Each  report  will  be  delivered  to  the  Centennial  Commission  as  soon  as 
completed,  for  final  award  and  publication. 

Awards  will  be  finally  decreed  by  the  United  States  Centennial  Com- 
mission, in  compliance  with  the  Act  of  Congress,  and  will  consist  of  a 
diploma  with  a  uniform  Bronze  Medal,  and  a  special  report  of  the  Judges 
on  the  subject  of  the  Award. 

Each  exhibitor  will  have  the  right  to  produce  and  publish  the  report 
awarded  to  him,  but  the  United  States  Centennial  Commission  reserves  the 
right  to  publish  and  dispose  of  all  reports  in  the  manner  it  thinks  best  for 
public  information,  and  also  to  embody  and  distribute  the  reports  as  records 
of  the  Exhibition. 

ORGANIZATION   AND   DUTIES   OF   THE   JUDGES. 

[Extract  from  Circular  of  May  I,  1876.] 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  Judges  have  been  appointed  to  make  such  reports, 
one-half  of  whom  are  foreigners  and  one-half  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
They  have  been  selected  for  their  known  qualifications  and  character,  and 
are  presumed  to  be  experts  in  the  Groups  to  which  they  have  been  respect 
ively  assigned.     The  foreign  members  of  this  body  have  been  appointed 

(iii) 


iv  SYSTEM  OF  AWARDS. 

by  the  Commission  of  each  country,  in  conformity  with  the  distribution 
and  allotment  to  each,  adopted  by  the  United  States  Centennial  Com- 
mission. The  Judges  from  the  United  States  have  been  appointed  by  the 
Centennial  Commission. 

To  facilitate  the  examination  by  the  Judges  of  the  articles  exhibited, 
they  have  been  classified  in  Groups.  To  each  of  these  Groups  a  competent 
number  of  Judges  (Foreign  and  American)  has  been  assigned  by  the  United 
States  Centennial  Commission.  Besides,  these,  certain  objects  in  the  De- 
partments of  Agriculture  and  Horticulture,  which  will  form  temporary 
exhibitions,  have  been  arranged  in  special  Groups,  and  Judges  will  be 
assigned  to  them  hereafter. 

The  Judges  will  meet  for  organization  on  May  24,  at  12  m.,  at  the 
Judges'  Pavilion.  They  will  enter  upon  the  work  of  examination  with  as 
little  delay  as  practicable,  and  will  recommend  awards  without  regard  to 
the  nationality  of  the  exhibitor. 

The  Judges  assigned  to  each  Group  will  choose  from  among  themselves  a 
Chairman  and  a  Secretary.  They  must  keep  regular  minutes  of  their  pro- 
ceedings. Reports  recommending  awards  shall  be  made  and  signed  by  a 
Judge  in  each  Group,  stating  the  grounds  of  the  proposed  award,  and  such 
reports  shall  be  accepted,  and  the  acceptance  signed,  by  a  majority  of  the 
Judges  in  such  Group. 

The  reports  of  the  Judges  recommending  awards  based  on  the  standards 
of  merit  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  System  of  Awards,  must  be  returned 
to  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Awards  not  later  than  July  31,  to  be  trans- 
mitted by  him  to  the  Centennial  Commission. 

Awards  will  be  finally  decreed  by  the  United  States  Centennial  Com- 
mission, in  compliance  with  the  Act  of  Congress  of  June  i,  1872,  and  will 
consist  of  a  special  report  of  the  Judges  on  the  subject  of  the  Award, 
together  with  a  Diploma  and  a  uniform  Bronze  Medal. 

Upon  matters  not  submitted  for  competitive  trial,  and  upon  such  others 
as  may  be  named  by  the  Commission,  the  Judges  will  prepare  reports  show- 
ing the  progress  made  during  the  past  hundred  years. 

Vacancies  in  the  corps  of  Judges  will  be  filled  by  the  authority  which 
made  the  original  appointment. 

No  exhibitor  can  be  a  Judge  in  the  Group  in  which  he  exhibits. 

An  exhibitor,  who  is  not  the  manufacturer  or  producer  of  the  article 
exhibited,  shall  not  be  entitled  to  an  award. 

The  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Awards  will  be  the  representative  of  the 
United  States  Centennial  Commission  in  its  relations  to  the  Judges.  Upon 
request,  he  will  decide  all  questions  which  may  arise  during  their  proceed- 
ings in  regard  to  the  interpretation  and  application  of  the  rules  adopted  by 
the  Commission  relating  to  awards,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  Commis- 
sion. 

A.  T.  GOSHORN, 

Director-  General. 


i'  YSTEM  OF  A  WARDS.  V 

{^Extract  from  Director- General's  Address  to  fudges,  May  24,  1876.] 

"  The  method  of  initiating  awards  which  we  have  adopted  differs  in  some 
respects  from  that  pursued  in  previous  exhibitions.  In  place  of  the  anony- 
mous verdict  of  a  jury,  we  have  substituted  the  written  opinion  of  a  Judge. 
On  this  basis  awards  will  carry  the  weight  and  guarantees  due  to  individual 
personal  character,  ability,  and  attainments,  and  to  this  extent  their  reli- 
ability and  value  will  be  increased.  It  is  not  expected  that  you  will  shower 
awards  indiscriminately  upon  the  products  in  this  vast  collection.  You 
may  possibly  find  a  large  proportion  in  no  way  raised  above  the  dead  level, 
nor  deserving  of  particular  notice.  The  standard  above  which  particular 
merit  worthy  of  distinction  begins  is  for  you  to  determine.  In  this  regard 
I  have  only  to  express  the  desire  of  the  Centennial  Commission,  that  you 
should  do  this  with  absolute  freedom,  and  when  you  meet  with  a  product 
which  you  consider  worthy  of  an  award,  we  desire  you  to  say,  in  as  few 
words  as  you  may  deem  suitable,  why  you  think  so. 

"  This,  gentlemen,  is  all  we  ask  of  you  in  the  Departments  of  Awards. 
Opinions  thus  expressed  will  indicate  the  inherent  and  comparative  merits, 
qualities,  and  adaptations  of  the  products, — information  which  the  public 
most  desires. 

"Elaborate  general  reports  and  voluminous  essays,  though  of  great  value 
as  sources  of  general  information,  give  little  aid  in  determining  the  reliable 
or  intrinsic  merits  of  particular,  individual  products. 

"  The  regulations  which  have  been  published  divide  the  work  of  awards 
into  three  parts : 

"  ist.  The  individual  work  of  the  Judges. 

"  2d.   The  collective  work  of  the  groups  of  Judges. 

"  3d.  The  final  decisions  of  the  United  States  Centennial  Commission 
in  conformity  with  the  acts  of  Congress. 

"Each  award  will  thus  pass  three  ordeals,  which,  doubtless,  will  be 
ample  and  satisfactory." 


GROUP   XXXVI. 


JUDGES. 

AMERICAN. 
George  L  Davenport,  Davenport,  Iowa. 
Parker  Earle,  Cobden,  111. 
S.  T.  Suit,  Silver  Hill,  Md. 
J.  B.  Yellowley,  Canton,  Miss. 
M.  Martin,  Chattahoochie,  Florida. 
T.  T.  Lyon,  South  Haven,  Mich. 
Josiah  Hoopes,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
W.  L.  ScHAFFER,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
William  Parry,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
A.  W.  Harrison,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Thomas  Meehan,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Edward  Satterthwait,  Jenkintown,  Pa. 
SuEL  Foster,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 


GROUP    XXXVI. 


POMOLOGY. 


White-skinned  round  potatoes. 
Colored- skinned  round  potatoes. 
Colored  skinned  kidney  potatoes. 
White-skinned  kidney  potatoes. 
■Yellow  sweet  potatoes. 
White  sweet  potatoes. 
Swedes  or  ruta-bagas. 
Globe  turnips. 
Flat  turnips. 
Long  beets. 
Round  beets. 
Mangolds,  globe. 
Mangolds,  long. 
Kohl-rabi. 
Carrots. 
-Parsnips. 

White  globe  onions. 
Yellow  globeonions. 
Red  globe  onions. 
White  fiat  onions. 
Yellow  flat  onions. 
Red  flat  onions. 
Summer  apples. 
Autumn  apples. 
Winter  apples. 


Summer  pears. 

Autumn  pears. 

Winter  pears. 

Free-stone  peaches. 

Cling-stone  peaches. 

Apricots. 

Nectarines. 

Native  plums. 

Foreign  plums. 

Native  grapes. 

Foreign  grapes. 

Strawberries. 

Raspberries. 

Blackberries. 

Currants. 

Gooseberries. 

Cranberries. 

Watermelons. 

Citron  melons. 

Oranges. 

Almonds. 

Filberts. 

Walnuts. 

Shellbarks. 


GENERAL    REPORT 


JUDGES    OF    GROUP    XXXVI. 


International  ExHimxroN, 
Philadelphia,  1876. 

Prof.  Francis  A.  Walker,  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Aivards : 

Sir, — I  herewith    forward,    on   behalf  of  the   Judges    of   Group 
XXXVI.,  their  report   on   the    Pomological  display   at  the   Inter 
national  Exhibition. 

Respectfully  yours, 

THOMAS  MEEHAN,  Secretary. 


INTERNATIONAL   EXHIBITION,  1876. 


GROUP   XXXVI. 
POMOLOGY. 

BY  THOMAS  MEEHAN. 

The  Judges  in  the  department  of  Pomology,  in  reviewing  their 
work  for  the  season,  would  observe  that  they  were  called  on  unex- 
pectedly to  fill  the  office,  and  had  not  the  opportunity  which  the 
Judges  of  the  other  groups  had  of  contemplating  their  work  months 
in  advance,  and  the  advantages  which  time  always  gives  for  reflection 
on  one's  duties. 

No  provision  had  been  made  for  Judges  in  this  department,  and  it 
was  not  till  fruit  had  actually  appeared  on  the  tables  at  the  Exhibition 
that  the  gentlemen  who  subsequently  accepted  the  honor  offered  them 
were  invited  to  serve.  These  were  Messrs.  W.  L.  Schaffer,  A.  W.  Har- 
rison, and  Thomas  Meehan,  of  Philadelphia ;  Edwin  Satterthwaite,  of 
Jenkintown,  Pennsylvania ;  Josiah  Hoopes,  of  West  Chester,  Penn- 
sylvania ;  and  William  Parry,  of  Cinnaminson,  New  Jersey.  These 
gentlemen  served  continuously  from  the  ajth  of  May  till  the  close  of 
the  Exhibition;  the  perishable  nature  of  the  products  requiring  regu- 
lar attendance.  No  one  of  them  gave  less  than  an  average  of  one 
full  day  a  week  to  the  work,  some  gave  two,  and  in  the  case  of  others 
two  and  three  days  a  week  on  the  average  of  the  whole  season  were 
given.  During  one  week  they  were  reinforced  by  Mr.  Parker  Earle, 
of  Cobden,  Illinois ;  Mr.  Yellowley,  of  Canton,  Mississippi ;  Mr.  Suel 
Foster,  of  Muscatine,  Iowa;  and  Mr.  T.  T.  Lyon,  of  Michigan;  the 
latter  gentleman  kindly  remaining  of  his  own  free  will  another  week 
at  the  work.  On  one  occasion  they  had  the  benefit  of  the  services  of 
Mr.  Thomas  P.  James,  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  a  leading  officer 
of  the  American  Pomological  Society.  In  addition  to  fruits  proper, 
they  were  asked  to  take  oversight  of  field  and  garden  vegetables ; 
colored  plates  of  fruits  and  vegetables ;  wax  and  other  models  of  fruits 
and  flowers ;  fruit-trees ;  cereals,  where  they  were  the  growth  of  the 
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fall  of  1876;  and  the  leguminous  products  of  many  countries.  In 
many  of  these  classes  only  those  exhibits  were  examined  of  which 
lists  were  handed  in,  or  attention  directed  personally  thereto  by  the 
Department  of  Awards ;  some  other  groups  having  felt  justified  in 
taking  up  portions  of  the  exhibits ;  but  in  the  classes  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  the  Judges  can  say  that  there  was  no  article  placed  on  the 
regular  Centennial  tables,  however  small,  but  received  their  careful 
examination ;  and  all  the  articles  that  were  displayed  in  any  other 
part  of  the  grounds  received  the  same  attention,  when  in  any  way 
they  received  a  knowledge  of  their  existence.  It  is  believed  that  no- 
thing was  overlooked.  Over  three  thousand  exhibits  were  examined 
and  a  large  number  noticed  critically  in  the  weekly  reports ;  and  of 
all  these,  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  had  special  points  of  excellence 
warranting  recommendation  for  awards. 

In  reviewing  the  exhibits,  the  apple  deserves  the  most  distinguished 
consideration.  Among  the  first  exhibits  of  the  season  were  apples 
which  had  been  preserved  through  the  winter  till  the  end  of  May,  in 
the  fruit-house  of  N.  Hellings  &  Bro.,  of  Niles,  Michigan  ;  and  of  others 
preserved  in  ordinary  cellars  of  the  fruit-growers,  sent  to  the  Exhibi- 
tion by  the  Michigan  Pomological  Society  and  the  Iowa  State  Horti- 
cultural Society.  These  were  in  great  variety,  and  testified  admirably 
to  the  perfection  to  which  the  art  of  keeping  fruits  over  the  ordinary 
season  has  been  brought.  Scarcely  had  these  excellent  contribu- 
tions been  made  before  we  were  surprised  by  an  exhibit  of  nearly  one 
hundred  varieties  of  apples  from  the  colony  of  Victoria,  in  Australia. 
Such  an  exhibit  would  have  been  impossible  a  hundred  years  ago,  and 
for  it  steam  must  have  the  chief  credit.  But  this  alone  would  not 
have  been  sufficient  without  the  knowledge  of  packing  and  preserving 
apples  which  we  have  gained  of  late  years.  The  apple  has  proved 
itself  to  be  better  adapted  to  diverse  climates  and  conditions  than 
any  other  kind  of  fruit.  We  had  fine  exhibits  from  Owen's  Sound 
in  the  North  to  North  Carolina  in  the  South,  and  from  most  of 
the  States  north  of  the  Potornac  to  Oregon.  The  Canadian  apples, 
as  a  rule,  are  not  as  large  as  those  from  other  sections  of  the  conti- 
nent, but  are  superior  to  most  others  in  brilliancy  of  coloring,  and 
often  in  delicacy  of  flavor.  The  apples  of  Oregon,  pn  the  other 
hand,  surprise  by  their  large  dimensions.  Usually  fruit  loses  some- 
what in  flavor  with  an  increase  of  size  in  these  far  Western  States ; 
but  the  apples  of  Oregon  are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  if,  indeed,  such 
a  rule  may  be  considered  of  undoubted  accuracy.  Kansas  and  Ne- 
braska raise  remarkably  large  apples  ;  so  large  and  so  clear  of  mildew 
and  stains  as  to  attract  universal  attention.     The  high  color  which 
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marks  the  apple  in  more  northern  latitudes  is  in  a  measure  wanting 
in  them.  Iowa  exhibited  excellent  fruit;  not,  perhaps,  quite  so  large 
on  the  average  as  the  two  before-named  States,  but  with  an  increase 
of  color  and  flavor.  Michigan  apples  are  not,  on  the  whole,  remark- 
able for  extra  size,  but  in  beauty  and  excellent  flavor  equal  any  raised 
anywhere  in  the  United  States.  As  illustrating  the  excellent  nature 
of  the  soil  and  climates  for  apple-culture,  very  instructive  exhibits 
were  made  by  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  Vermont,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Caro- 
lina, Ohio,  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  as  well  as  the  States  previously 
named.  The  magnificent  display  from  North  Carolina,  from  a  single 
individual,  Mr.  Natt  Atkinson,  gave  an  excellent  knowledge  of  the 
superiority  of  the  mountain  region  of'  that  State  for  apple-culture. 
The  great  progress  we  have  made  in  early  apples  particularly  was 
well  illustrated  in  the  first  part  of  the  apple  season,  by  nearly  two 
hundred  named  kinds  from  the  orchard  of  Dr.  John  A.  Warder,  of 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

In  tracing  the  progress  of  apple-culture  through  the  century,  as 
exemplified  by  the  exhibits,  the  most  surprising  suggestion  is  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  varieties,  which  has  made  a  selection  of 
local  lists,  suited  to  the  most  diverse  conditions  of  our  great  coun- 
try, a  possibility.  At  the  nation's  birth  we  had  but-  about  a  hundred 
varieties,  and  now  we  have  over  two  thousand.  Even  in  the  time 
of  Coxe,  one  of  our  earliest  writers  on  fruits,  less  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  kinds  were  known  to  be  under  cultivation.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  kinds  that  were  popular  in  the  beginning  still  hold 
their  own.  Only  a  very  few,  like  Pennock,  Hays,  Newtown  Pippin, 
and  Spitzenburg  have  given  way  somewhat  before  others.  The 
most  popular  fruits  in  the  early  part  of  the  era  were  Porter,  Red 
Astrachan,  Williams'  Favorite,  Fameuse,  Gravenstein,  Baldwin,  Belle- 
fleur.  Maiden's  Blush,  Jonathan,  Lady,  Rhode  Island  Greening, 
Swaar,  Summer  Queen,  Roxbury  Russet,  Seek-no-Further,  Gilly- 
flower, Lowell,  and  Tallman's  Sweet,  and  these  are  popular  to-day. 
In  the  new  varieties  since  raised  we  have  gained  over  these  in  special 
points,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  better  list,  on  the  whole,  for  gen- 
eral culture  on  this  continent  could  be  made  up.  The  most  remark- 
able progress  in  the  apple  class  has  been  in  the  improvement  of 
Russian  varieties,  and  the  Siberian  Crabs.  The  last  were  only  garden 
ornaments  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  confined  to  two  or  three  small- 
fruited  forms.  There  are  now  probably  a  hundred  varieties,  some  of 
them  as  large  as  the  old  popular  garden  sorts,  and  in  some  cases  with 
a  flavor  little  inferior  to  the  best  of  them.     These  improvements  have 
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been  made  chiefly  in  Minnesota,  and  other  of  our  high  Northern  States, 
and  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  The  hardiness  of  the  Siberian  Crab 
gave  encouragement  to  the  experimenters  in  these  severe  winter  cli- 
mates ;  but  even  with  these  inducements  the  progress  has  been  won- 
derful. Some  few  specimens  of  the  highly-perfumed  American  native 
Crab  {Pyrus  coronarid)  were  exhibited,  but  there  appeared  to  have 
been  no  attempts  made  to  improve  it,  either  by  selected  cultivated 
seedlings  or  by  watching  for  variations  among  wild  plants. 

Vast  progress  has  been  made  in  apple-culture  by  the  endeavors 
to  correct  the  nomenclature.  In  so  vast  a  number  of  varieties  it 
was  found  extremely  difficult  to  establish  any  authoritative  guide. 
The  formation  of  the  American  Pomological  Society  grew  out 
of  this  want.  In  this  respect  the  Centennial  Exhibition  has  shown 
how  well  we  are  advancing  in  this  department  by  the  collection  of 
models  in  wax  of  leading  kinds  made  by  Colonel  G.  B.  Brackett 
for  the  Iowa  State  Horticultural  Society;  so  perfect  were  these 
models  as  to  be  taken  for  the  apples  of  the  genuine  varieties  even  by 
experts. 

Progress  in  pear-culture  has  been  much  more  rapid  than  in  the 
apple.  A  large  number  that  Were  grown  at  the  Revolution  are  not 
known  by  any  one  now,  and  the  few  that  survive  are  mostly  sup- 
planted by  better  kinds.  The  most  popular  varieties  then  were  Jar- 
gonelle, Windsor,  Autumn  Bergamot,  Rousselett,  Crassanne,  Brown 
Beurre,  St.  Germain,  Gansell's  Bergamot,  Green  Chissell,  Winter 
Nelis,  White  Doyenne,  Catharine,  and  Easter  Beurre.  The  Vicar  of 
Wakefield  was  being  introduced;  but  the  Bartlett,  Seckel,  and 
Duchesse  d'Anjouleme  had  not  been  born.  Now,  on  our  tables  we 
had  no  less  than  three  hundred  varieties  from  the  Hon.  Marshall  P. 
Wilder,  of  Boston,  besides  numerous  collections  from  other  growers, 
— and  many  scores  of  varieties  exist  superior  in  many  respects  to  the 
best  of  those  named  as  being  popular  in  the  days  of  the  Revolution. 
Most  of  the  improvements  have  been  by  the  selection  from  accidental 
seedlings  coming  up  naturally  from  chance-sown  seed;  but  a  few 
have  set  to  work  to  raise  new  kinds  by  artificial  means.  One  of 
these,  Mr.  J.  Clapp,  of  Dorchester,  Massachusetts,  exhibited  a  large 
number  of  deserving  kinds.  One  of  his  seedlings,  the  Favorite,  has 
taken  a  front  rank  among  the  popular  varieties.  Among  the  pos- 
sibilities of  further  improvement,  must  be  mentioned  the  hybrid 
Chinese  Sand  Pears  of  Mr.  Peter  Kieffer,  of  Philadelphia.  This  kind 
has  been  valued  solely  as  an  ornament  on  tasteful  grounds,  and  some- 
what for  the  pleasant  perfume  of  the  fruit.  Mr.  Kieffer's  seedlings 
retain  this  delightful  fragrance,  and  have,  besides,  the  beauty  and 
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delicious  flavor  of  a  Bartlett  or  Flemish  Beauty, — two  of  the  most 
popular  varieties  in  American  orchards. 

The  pear,  like  the  apple,  has  shown  by  the  Exhibition  how  wide  is 
the  extent  of  territory  in  which  it  may  be  successfully  cultivated. 
There  were  numerous  exhibitors  from  Canada,  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Connecticut,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania ;  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  had  one  exhibitor  in  the  person  of  Mr.  John  Saul, 
and  the  'State  of  New  York  was  represented  by  an  admirable  collec- 
tion from  Messrs.  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  of  Rochester.  Ohio,  Michigan, 
Indiana,  and  Wisconsin  all  had  excellent  pears  from  various  exhib- 
itors ;  Oregon  had  numerous  varieties  of  superb  fruit,  superior  in 
color,  size,  and  flavor ;  and  on  the  California  fruit  table  some  large 
specimens  were  for  sale.  The  results  of  the  Exhibition  show  that 
the  pear  may  be  grown  successfully  over  most  of  the  United  States. 

The  number  of  excellent  wild  grapes  early  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  settler  from  foreign  lands,  and  so  early  as  1686  William  Penn 
had  a  vineyard  on  the  Schuylkill  River,  on  a  spot  almost  within 
the  Centennial  grounds.  But  the  superiority  of  the  foreign  vari- 
eties tempted  their  introduction  to  the  neglect  of  the  improvement 
of  the  native  kinds.  At  the  opening  of  our  Centennial  era  these  for- 
eign varieties  had  proved  general  failures,  and  attention  was  given  to 
the  kinds  to  be  found  everywhere  in  the  woods  at  home.  The  gar- 
dener to  one  of  the  Penns,  a  Mr.  Alexander,  discovered  a  very  good 
kind,  with  rather  large  berries  and  fair  flavor,  even  for  our  time, 
which  was  named  after  him,  and  this  was  probably  the  only  good 
native  grape  in  cultivation  when  the  new  republic  was  born.  Soon 
after,  the  Isabella  was  found  in  South  Carolina,  the  Catawba  in  Mary- 
land, and  the  Bland  probably  in  Virginia,  and  the  societies  for  the 
improvement  of  the  grape  and  grape-culture  came  into  existence,  in 
one  of  which,  even  before  the  year  1800,  we  find  the  celebrated 
Henry  Clay  an  active  member. 

In  1827  the  Susquehanna  made  its  appearance;  but  it  is  only 
within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  that  the  native  grape  has  been 
improved  to  any  great  extent.  Then  the  Concord,  the  Delaware, 
and  the  Hartford  Prolific  showed  how  much  was  possible.  All  such 
efforts  as  those  of  Penn,  Peter  Legeaux,  the  Salem  (North  Carolina) 
colony,  the  Princes,  father  and  son,  and  Nicholas  Longworth  with 
the  foreign  grapes  were  abandoned,  and  attention  concentrated  on 
our  native  kinds.  Among  the  number  that  were  known  forty  years 
ago  most  have  been  so  wholly  superseded  by  improvements  that  their 
names  are  now  nearly  all  unknown  to  the  general  grape-grower,  and 
only  occasional  bunches  of  the  following  were  seen  on  our  tables; 
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Elsenburg,  Nortons,  Virginia,  Isabella,  and  Catawba.  The  grapes 
most  frequently  found  on  the  Centennial  Exhibition  tables,  and  indi- 
cating a  widespread  popularity,  were  Concord,  Clinton,  Delaware, 
Salem,  and  Diana.  It  would  by  no  means  be  safe  to  say  that  these 
were  the  best  grapes  for  the  regions  in  which  they  were  grown,  for 
often  others  would  be  exhibited  from  the  same  places  indicating  points 
of  superiority,  but  which  from  some  cause  had  not  become  so  well 
Icnown.  Of  the  exhibitors  who  have  done  much  to  improve  the 
native  grape,  and  who  showed  their  excellent  products,  the  names  of 
Ricketts,  of  Newburg,  New  York,  Campbell,  of  Delaware,  Ohio, 
Arnold,  of  Paris,  Canada,  Mills,  of  Hamilton,  Canada,  and  Broad- 
field,  of  Ada,  Michigan,  are  conspicuous.  The  value  of  Ricketts' 
labors  can  hardly  be  estimated.  His  improvements  have  been  so 
great,  and  presented  in  so  many  forms,  that  those  who  longed  for 
foreign  grapes  to  cultivate  in  America  find  nothing  now  to  desire. 
His  efforts  have  been  made  in  two  distinct  lines, — the  improvement 
of  the  native  grapes  for  table  use  by  hybridizing  with  the  foreign, 
and  their  advancement,  by  seedlings  or  native  crosses,  for  wine- 
making.  In  California  the  foreign  grape  grows  well ;  none  of  the 
iiative  improvements  were  exhibited  from  there,  but  fair  Muscats  and 
Tokays  were  offered  for  sale  on  the  Centennial  grounds. 

Among  the  earliest  grapes  on  the  tables  were  the  Concords,  from 
the  German  settlement  at  Egg  Harbor  City,  New  Jersey,  and  Dela- 
wares,  from  Henry  M.  Engle,  of  Marietta,  Pennsylvania ;  and  it  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  these  early  fruits  were  so  fine  as  not  to  be  ex- 
celled by  any  that  came  before  us  of  the  same  varieties  at  any  later 
time.  The  last  grapes  that  were  exhibited  came  from  Canada  and  the 
northern  part  of  Michigan,  and,  though  not  equal  in  flavor  to  the  south- 
ern products,  were  remarkable  for  size,  color,  and  other  good  proper- 
ties. It  was  indeed  one  of  the  surprises  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition 
to  learn  that  grapes  should  do  so  well  so  far  north.  In  Europe  it  has 
been  conceded  that  the  grape  will  not  ripen  north  of  latitude  50°,  yet 
notwithstanding  the  peculiar  rnfluences  supposed  to  modify  the  tem- 
perature of  that  region,  we  find  them  to  ripen  quite  as  well  as  in  the 
same  latitude  on  this  continent.  Another  interesting  fact  brought  out 
by  our  Exhibition  is  that  the  foreign  grape  is  a  total  failure  only  in  the 
southern  portion  of  the  North  American  continent.  As  we  get  to- 
wards Canada  some  foreign  varieties  do  tolerably  well,  and  in  Canada 
they  do  nearly  as  well  as  the  native  kinds,  merely  requiring  winter 
protection  by  laying  down  the  canes  and  covering  with  earth.  So  far 
as  the  results  of  the  Exhibition  are  concerned  they  seem  .to  show  that 
the  whole  northern  belt  of  our  States,  as  also  Canada,  is  very  favor- 
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able  to  grape-culture.  Admirable  exhibits  came  from  Maine,  Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  and  Michigan.  The  Phylloxera,  the  great  scourge  of  Euro- 
pean vineyards,  has  proved  no  serious  obstacle  to  American  grape- 
culture,  and  there  are,  probably,  few  matters  of  which  the  Exhibition 
may  be  more  proud  than  its  demonstration  of  what  America  has  done 
for  grape-improvement  within  the  century. 

In  small  fruits  our  century  of  progress  was  not  as  well  illustrated 
as  it  might  have  been  if  the  plan  of  the  Commission  .in  relation  to  the 
system  of  judging,  and  of  the  awards,  had  been  well  understood.  On 
the  one  hand  there  were  many  who  supposed  there  would  be  competi- 
tion, as  usual  in  country  fairs,  in  which  a  few  large  growers  crowd  out 
the  smaller  ones  ;  and  on  the  other  hand  were  those  who  knew  the 
old  system  would  be  abandoned,  but  had  not  come  to  understand  that 
the  new  system  did  justice  where  the  other  did  not,  and  that  there 
was  really  more  honor  and  profit — greater  reward  every  way — than  the 
old  system  was  capable  of.  It  was  not  until  the  good  points  of  the 
new  system  were  fully  understood  that  fruits  came  in  abundantly ;  and 
in  the  mean  time  the  day  of  small  fruits  had  passed  away.  Thanks, 
however,  to  the  Fruit-Growers'  Society  of  Ontario,  this  department 
was  never  wholly  wanting  in  interest.  In  gooseberries  and  currants 
especially  their  exhibits  excelled,  and  gave  to  the  Centennial  visitors 
new  ideas  as  to  the  possibilities  of  excellence  in  these  fruits  and 
their  culture.  Even  granting  much  that  might  have  been,  had  ex- 
hibitors from  other  sections  acted  with  the  same  liberal  spirit  as 
was  evinced  by  the  Canadians,  enough  was  seen  at  the  Exhibition  to 
prove  that  for  the  culture  of  these  two  fruits  Canada  has  advantages 
superior  to  any  other  part  of  the  American  continent.  The  English 
varieties  of  gooseberries,  so  difficult  to  raise  in  the  United  States 
through  their  susceptibility  to  mildew,  were  here  in  great  perfection. 
The  American  gooseberry  has  not  advanced  as  much  during  the  cen- 
tury as  perhaps  it  might  had  systematic  efforts  been  made  in  that 
direction.  Still,  there  has  been  marked  progress.  At  the  beginning 
of  our  era  we  had  no  improvement  in  the  native  Ribes  rotundifolia,  or 
American  gooseberry.  The  first  came  from  Massachusetts  in  the 
shape  of  Houghton's  Seedling.  Mr.  Downing  subsequently  produced 
the  variety  bearing  his  name.  Some  half  a  dozen  in  all  have  been 
introduced,  of  which  a  complete  set  was  exhibited  by  Kuhn  &  Co., 
of  Hoboken,  New  Jersey.  The  advance  is  meritorious,  but  none  of 
the  improved  kinds  approach  in  good  flavor  or  size  the  average  Eng- 
lish sorts.  A  marked  feature  of  gooseberry  and  currant  progress  is 
the  grafting  of  these  fruits  on  the  stronger  varieties  of  American  cur- 
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rants  {Ribes  pahnatum,  Ribes  aureum,  etc.)  by  Charles  Pohl,  of  Aus- 
tria, with  indications  of  its  complete  success.  Much  advantage  is 
expected  in  the  culture  of  these  fruits  by  the  introduction  of  this  very 
original  idea.  That  much  more  might  be  done  in  the  way  of  the 
improvement  of  these  fruits  is  evidenced  by  the  exhibit  of  a  hybrid 
of  another  American  gooseberry  (Ribes  Cynobasti)  with  an  English 
variety,  by  Mr.  William  Saunders,  of  London,  Ontario. 
,  Strawberries,  being  among  the  first  fruits  of  the  season,  were  not,  for 
the  reason  given,  exhibited  in  great  force.  Two  very  large  collections 
were  made  by  two  of  the  Judges,  but,  in  view  of  the  delicate  nature 
of  their  duties,  no  mention  of  them  or  their  exhibitors  is  made  in 
any  way  in  our  special  reports  or  awards.  But  they  served  an  admir- 
able purpose,  in  the  absence  of  other  large  collections,  in  showing 
the  advance  in  strawberry-culture  during  the  past  century.  A  large 
number  of  kinds  came  from  Mr.  John  Saul,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  the  remainder  was  made  up  of  small  lots,  at  different  times, 
from  various  growers  in  the  States  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Dela- 
ware, and  Pennsylvania,  particularly  from  the  vicinity  of  Philadel- 
phia. In  fewer  departments  of  pomology  has  there  been  greater 
progress.  We  commenced  with  some  improved  English  seedlings  of 
the  horticulturist  Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  notably  the  Downton  and 
Knight's  Scarlet,  with,  a  little  later.  Keen's  Seedling  and  Wilmot's 
Superb.  The  first  American  effort  of  consequence  was  perhaps  that 
which  resulted  in  the  Hudson,  a  variety  introduced  about  1820.  Mas- 
sachusetts followed,  about  1823,  with  Hovey's  Seedling  and  Brighton 
Pine;  and  then  Ohio,  with  Longworth  and  others  leading  in  the  van 
of  progress.  W.  R.  Prince,  of  Flushing,  New  York,  also  contributed 
largely  to  strawberry-improvement.  To  Nicholas  Longworth,  of 
Cincinnati,  much  is  due  for  the  present  popular  status  of  strawberry- 
culture. 

The  strawberry  in  Europe  has,  mostly,  hermaphrodite  flowers.  The 
American  climate  tends  to  divide  the  sexes,  and  it  was  especially  the 
work  of  Mr.  Longworth  to  make  this  fact  known  ;  and  varieties  com- 
paratively unproductive  before  were  made,  by  a  more  perfect  system 
of  fertilization,  to  yield  profusely.  The  result  was  that  the  strawberry 
became  everybody's  fruit.  But  the  greatest  advance  in  strawberry- 
culture  came  with  the  introduction  of  a  hermaphrodite  kind,  equal 
in  bearing  qualities  to  the  old  unisexual  varieties  under  the  improved 
culture,  and  seemingly  adapted  to  all  climates  and  soils  of  the  conti- 
nent,— Wilson's  Albany  Seedling,  from  Albany,  New  York,  about 
twenty  years  ago, — and  from  this,  together  with  the  excellent  care  in 
culture  given  by  Jeremiah  Knox,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  modern 
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American  strawberry-culture  may  fairly  date  its  birth.  None  of  the 
kinds  that  were  popular  at  the  advent  of  the  Albany  made  their  ap- 
pearance on  our  Exhibition  tables ;  and  the  magnificent  exhibit  of 
them  made  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Withington,  of  South  Amboy,  New  Jersey, 
shows  how  well  it  is  holding  its  own.  Boyden's  No.  30,  Charles 
Downing,  Jucunda,  and  Triomphe  de  Gand,  newer  varieties,  as  ex- 
hibited before  us,  contest  the  ground  hotly,  and  American  improvers 
are  diligently  at  work.  Smith,  of  New  York,  Durand,  of  New  Jersey, 
and  Miller,  of  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  exhibited  seedlings  of  much 
promise. 

In  the  blackberry  we  have  gained  immensely.  Few  who  saw  the 
magnificent  berries  of  Mr.  John  S.  Collins,  of  Moo'restown,  New  Jersey, 
on  our  tables,  and  who  read  in  every  nurseryman's  catalogue  of  black- 
berry plants  being  sold  by  the  thousands,  know  that  thirty,  years  ago 
the  blackberry  was  nowhere  among  the  lists  of  cultivated  fruits,  and 
even  to-day  the  blackberry  of  Europe  is  in  use  only  by  the  poorest 
classes.  The  first  great  advance  was  made  by  nature,  and  found  in  a 
wild  place  by  Mr.  Secor,  of  New  Rochelle,  New  York.  Its  popu- 
larity is,  however,  due  to  the  gentleman  whose  name  it  bears, — Mr. 
Lawton,  of  New  York.  Subsequently  Massachusetts  gave  us  the  Dor- 
chester, and  New  Jersey  the  Kittatinny  and  Wilson's  Early,  which 
still  continue  our  standard  kinds.  No  successful  effort  at  artificial 
improvement  appears.  All  kinds  in  cultivation  are  simply  the  result 
of  discovery  by  sharp  eyes  among  fields  or  fence-corners. 

The  raspberry  has  made  great  progress.  We  began  with  the  Eu- 
ropean Red  and  Yellow  Antwerps,  and  an  American  variety,  the 
Purple  Cane.  Up  to  thirty  years  ago  we  had  nothing  worth  speak- 
ing of  except  these  kinds.  Dr.  Brinkle,  of  Philadelphia,  commenced 
the  improvement  of  the  Antwerp  class,  raising  numerous  admirable 
varieties,  and  these  were  fortified  by  introductions  from  Europe ;  but, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Hornet  and  Mervaille  des  Quatre  Saisons, 
and  a  recent  American  variety  of  the  same  cla?s,  the  Herstine,  none 
of  these  made  their  appearance  among  our  exhibits,  and  have  mostly 
disappeared  from  cultivation.  The  present  popularity  of  the  raspberry 
dates  from  1863,  when  the  Philadelphia  was  brought  prominently  to 
notice  by  Parry,  of  New  Jersey;  and  whatever  kinds  have  become 
popular  since  then  have  been  chiefly  of  the  same  race  from  which 
the  Philadelphia  sprung."^  Many  seedlings  came  before  us  during  our 
examinations  on  the  tables  of  the  Exhibition,  some  of  which  may  in 
some  respects  excel  this ;  but  all  are  of  this  native  class.  The  Riibus 
occidentalis,  or  "  Thimbleberry,"  a  native  raspberry,  has  been  improved 
during  this  era  by  selections  from  wild  places.     One  before  us,  the 
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Gregg,  from  Indiana,  was  far  superior  to  the  ordinary  wild  forms. 
Neither  of  these  two  classes  of  native  raspberries,  even  in  their  best 
improvements,  equal  in  size  or  flavor  the  best  varieties  of  the  Euro- 
pean race. 

In  cranberries  there  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  size,  solid- 
ity, and  flavor,  and,  chiefly  by  the  efforts  of  Connecticut  growers,  they 
have  been  made  profitable  crops  in  comparatively  dry  land.  Upland 
cranberries,  of  a  quality  superior  to  many  grown  in  swamps,  were  ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  Trowbridge,  of  Milford,  Connecticut.  The  cranberry 
has  become  a  crop  of  immense  importance,  and  the  exhibitors,  chiefly 
from  New  Jersey,  represented  many  thousands  of  acres. 

Of  cherries,  a  large  number  of  the  kinds  popular  at  the  Revolu- 
tion have  disappeared.  The  Carnation,  Late  Duke,  Oxheart,  Yellow 
Spanish,  and  May  Duke  are  still  planted ;  but,  in  the  main,  other  and 
better  kinds  have  taken  their  place.  The  Black  Tartarian,  a  Euro- 
pean variety,  came  in  soon  after  the  beginning  of  our  era,  and  the 
Early  Richmond,  an  American  variety,  found  in  Virginia,  has  been  in 
general  culture  about  three-quarters  of  a  century,  and  these  two  are 
about  the  only  ones  of  the  older  sorts  that  are  now  grown.  Many 
of  the  improved  varieties  have  been  imported  from  Europe,  but  much 
of  what  we  have  gained  is  due  to  Professor  J.  P,  Kirtland,  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  who  made  their  improvement  a  matter  of  special  attention. 
With  the  exception  of  magnificent  fruit  from  Oregon,  and  a  few  kinds 
from  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  there  was  little  in  cherry-culture 
developed  by  the  Exhibition.  In  the  plum,  however,  the  Exhibition 
was  a  great  surprise.  No  such  fine  collections  as  were  made  here 
were  probably  ever  exhibited  before  in  the  world,  and  this  too  in  the 
face  of  a  generally-prevailing  impression  that  plum-culture  on  the 
American  continent  had  nearly  died  out.  The  enemies  of  this  fruit 
are  numerous  now.  The  borer  weakens  the  trunk ;  the  black  knot 
destroys  the  branches;  and  when  these  foes  to  the  plum-culturist  are 
absent,  the  curculio  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  fruit,  which  then  generally 
rots  before  maturity.  It  does  not  seem  clear  that  any  of  these  troubles 
existed  at  the  commencement  of  our  era ;  but  we  may  believe  that  they 
were  not  serious  impediments  to  general  success.  They  at  length  be- 
came so  powerful  that  plum-culture  was  generally  abandoned.  A  few 
persevered,  of  whom  notably  were  Dr.  Hull,  in  Southern  Illinois,  and 
Ellwanger  &  Barry,  of  Rochester,  New  York.  A  knowledge  of  the 
insects  and  of  the  disease  has  been  obtained  by  gardeners  sufficient  in 
a  measure  to  control  these  evils,  and  now  plum-culture  is  meeting  with 
considerable  success.  The  displays  of  Messrs.  Ellwanger  &  Barry  on 
several  occasions  during  August  and  September  afforded  great  pleasure 
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to  visitors.  To  these  succeeded  exhibits  from  various  parts  of  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada.  These  were  continuous  through  the  whole  season. 
Numerous  fine  samples  were  received  from  Oregon,  chiefly  of  the 
varieties  of  prune,  foreshadowing  a  useful  and  extensive  industry  in 
that  far-off  region.  It  is  chiefly  in  successful  culture  that  progress 
has  been  made.  Many  valuable  varieties  have,  however,  been  added 
to  the  list  of  good  plums  during  the  century. 

In  peaches  our  progress  has  been  wonderful.  The  list  of  those  in 
cultivation  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  was  very  small.  A  few  of 
these  may  be  found  in  an  orchard  occasionally,  but  the  Old  Mixon 
is  perhaps  the  only  one  that  may  be  considered  popular  to  this  time. 
So  many  good  ones  abound  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  get  good 
growers  to  agree  on  a  selection.  Progress  has  been  especially  marked 
in  the  production  of  superior  early  varieties,  and  we  find  our  markets 
supplied  with  them  from  June  till  October,  and  even  earlier  in  the 
South.  Some  fine  Early  Beatrice  were  exhibited  from  Alabama 
together  with  early  strawberries  grown  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia. 

In  regard  to  vegetables,  the  most  noteworthy  advance  has  been 
in  their  extension  to  field-culture.  In  the  olden  time  vegetable-rais- 
ing was  more  especially  the  gardener's  work,  and  the  spade  the 
great  implement  in  the  work.  Now  the  plow  is  brought  to  rule 
over  the  market-garden,  until  agriculture  almost  considers  the  art 
her  own.  The  potato — the  great  potentate  of  the  vegetable  world — 
has  been  seriously  attacked  by  insects  and  diseases,  both  of  which 
threatened  almost  annihilation.  But  the  art  of  the  gardener  has  been 
equal  to  the  contest,  and  to-day  the  potato  is  as  cheap  and  as  abun- 
dant in  our  markets  as  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  our  Centennial  era. 
The  varieties,  however,  seem  soon  to  give  way  to  others.  Of  the 
many  hundreds  of  varieties  seen  on  the  Exhibition  tables  not  one  was 
over  ten  years  old.  This  fact  seems  to  keep  improvers  on  the  alert. 
Bliss,  Hexamer,  and  others  exhibited  seedlings  in  almost  endless 
varieties,  so  as  to  be  able  to  select  fully-proved  kinds  as  the  older 
and  more  popular  ones  degenerate.  From  Bermuda,  however,  were 
exhibited  remarkably  fine  potatoes,  of  the  same  character  as  have 
appeared  in  our  markets  from  there  for  many  years  past,  showing 
how  favorable  is  that  part  of  the  world  to  steady  potato-culture. 

The  collections  of  vegetables  were  not  diversified  locally  to  a  suffi- 
cient extent  to  draw  many  inferences  suitable  to  a  general  report. 
From  Manitoba,  Canada,  there  was  a  display  of  all  the  common 
autumn  vegetables  that  surprised  everybody  by  their  size  and  tender- 
ness ;  the  States  of  Iowa  and  Connecticut  made  good  displays;  a  small 
collection  came  from  Ohio ;  and  the  balance  was  made  up  by  A.  L, 
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Felton,  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  Landreth  &  Sons,  of  Blooms- 
dale,  Pennsylvania,  and  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Son,  of  New  York.  On  account 
of  their  perishable  character,  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the 
articles  exhibited  in  this  department  should  partake  of  a  very  extended 
international  character;  but  on  several  occasions  the  British  Commis- 
sion exhibited  the  peculiar  fruits  of  Jamaica  as  they  came  in  at  their 
respective  seasons.  The  fruits  of  other  distant  countries  were  ex- 
hibited in  spirits,  instructive  as  making  the  world  acquainted  with 
the  indigenous  products  of  these  distant  regions,  but  indicating  no 
likehhood  of  becoming  known  as  fresh  fruits  in  the  great  markets 
of  the  world. 


REPORTS    ON    AWARDS. 
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I.  James  A.  Nelson,  Indian  Run,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

APPLES. 
Report. — A  collection  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  varieties  of  apples,  showing  the 
kinds  best  adapted  to  cultivation  in  that  especial  portion  of  the  State. 


2.  F.  G.  Carey,  Hamilton,  Ohio,  U.  S. 

APPLES. 
Report. — He  exhibits  twenty-five  varieties,  all  above  the  usual  average  of  excellence,  in 
size  and  appearance,  of  apples  grown  in  that  district. 


3.  Kaw  Valley  Fair  Association,  Lawrence,  Kansas,  U.  S. 

APPLES   OF  DOUGLAS   COUNTY. 
Report.— '^\i.&  thirty-four  varieties  on  exhibition  were  exceedingly  fine  specimens  in  size, 
form,  and  appearance,  even  for  the  fine  fruit  region  whence  they  came. 


4.  Henry  Avery,  Burlington,  lovira,  U.  S. 

APPLES. 
Report. — A  collection  of  apples,  among  which  Grime's  Golden  Pippin,  an  excellent  kind, 
was  especially  meritorious  in  size  and  flavor. 


5.  Berks  County  Agricultural  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  U.  S. 

APPLES. 
Report. — They  exhibited   a   collection  composed  largely  of  varieties  of  Pennsylvania 
.  apples  of  great  value  but  yet  little  known,  and  hence  instructive. 


6.  Samuel  Streeper,  Broad  Axe,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

APPLES. 
Report. — In  his  collection  of  thirteen  kinds  of  apples,  all  were  of  superior  character,  and 
all  of  kinds  deservedly  popular. 

7.  Samuel  W.  Noble,  Jenkintown,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

APPLES. 
Report. — In  his  exhibit  of  fifty-three  varieties  of  apples,  so  many  are  of  Pennsylvania 
or  local  varieties,  making  the  collection  an  instructive  one. 

IS 
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8.  Natt  Atkinson,  Asheville,  N.  C,  U.  S. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  APPLES. 
Report. — This  admirable  collection  is  not  only  superior  in  size  and  quality  of  the  fruit 
and  the  number  of  varieties,  but  is  the  only  large  collection  from  the  South  that  has  been 
placed  before  us,  and  is  particularly  instructive  on  that  account,  as  showing  how  weU  the 
region  from  which  these  were  collected  (Buncombe  and  Haywood  Counties)  is  adapted  to 
fruit  culture. 

9.  Maine  Pomological  Society,  U.  S. 

APPLES. 
Report. — This  is  a  remarkably  fine  collection  of  fruit,  illustrating  the  best  features  of 
apple  culture  from  the  whole  of  the  State.   They  are  not  only  of  surprisingly  beautiful  color 
and  of  superior  flavor,  but  many  of  them  are  above  the  average  of  size  of  the  same  varie- 
ties from  the  State  as  usually  seen.     This  exhibit  was  made  on  the  12th  of  October,  1876. 


10.  Daniel  Smeych,   Lancaster,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

APPLES,  PEARS,  AND  GRAPES. 

Report. — He  exhibits  sixty-nine  plates  of  apples,  and  sixteen  of  pears,  which,  taken  as 
a  whole,  show  many  points  of  excellence.  Some  Vicar  of  Winkfield  pears  were  twelve 
and  a  half  inches  round. 

He  also  exhibits  eighteen  varieties  of  native  grapes,  and  three  varieties  of  foreign  grapes 
of  superior  excellence.  Taking  into. consideration  the  fact  that  most  of  the  varieties  in 
this  exhibit  are  such  as  are  rarely  seen  in  the  vineyards  of  Pennsylvania,  owing  to  the 
prevalence  of  the  grape  disease,  as  well  as  the  intrinsic  excellence  of  the  specimens  shown, 
we  have  no  hesitancy  in  recommending  the  same  to  special  notice. 


II.  Dr.  J.  Stayman,  Leavenvtrorth,  Kansas,  U.  S. 

PENNSYLVANIA  APPLES.' 
Report. — As  an  original  Pennsylvanian  he  collected,  accurately  named,  and  exhibited 
eighty  kinds  of  apples,  most  of  them  excellent  local  varieties  but  little  known,  and  seven- 
teen varieties  of  pears ;  in  all,  one  hundred  and  fifty  plates,  making  a  beautiful  and  in- 
structive exhibit. 

12.  W.  W.  DiUard,  Fort  Scott,  Kansas,  U.  S. 

APPLES. 
Report.— 01  the  Red  Astrachan  and  other  varieties,  the  earliest  exhibited  in  good  condi- 
tion, of  excellent  flavor,  and  averaging  seven  ounces  in  weight.     The  growers  are  Joab 
Teague,  A.  Shinn  &  Sons,  and  others,  of  Bourbon  County. 


13.  J.  H.  Lambert,  Portland,  Oregon,  U.  S. 

APPLES. 
Report. — The  twelve  kinds  of  apples  exhibited  October  12th  were  of  remarkable  excel- 
lence in  color,  ilavor,  and  sire.    An  Esopus  Spitzenberg  measured  fourteen  inches  by  four- 
teen and  a  half,  and  weighed  one  pound  three  and  a  half  ounces. 


14.  State  of  Connecticut,  U.  S. 

TWO  HUNDRED   AND   FIFTY  VARIETIES   OF  APPLES. 
Report. — A  very  large  and  valuable  collection;    especially  so  when  we  consider  the 
tendency  to  depreciation  in  old  soils  and  old  orchards,  and  the  increased  liability  to  the 
depredations  of  insects  in  a  long-settled  region. 
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15.  Minnesota  Horticultural  Society,  Minn.,  U.  S. 

ONE  HUNDRED  AND   NINETEEN   VARIETIES   OF  APPLES. 
Report. — A  large  and  valuable  collection,  representing  the  pomology  of!  the  extreme 
North,  including  twenty-four  varieties  of  crabs  (Pyrus  baccata) ;  the  whole  illustrating  the 
capacity  of  varieties  of  fruits  to  adapt  themselves  to  peculiarities  of  climate. 


16.  David  Leonard,  Btirlington,  Iowa,  U.  S. 

TWELVE  VARIETIES   OF  APPLES. 
Report. — Commended  for  a  valuable  selection  of  varieties,  very  well  grown,  and  espe- 
cially for  a  seedling  named  "  Robinson,"  which  promises  well  for  the  Northwest,  both  as 
respects  the  tree  and  the  fruit. 

17.  Wisconsin  State  Horticultural  Society,  Milton,  Wis.,  U.  S. 
COLLECTION   OF  APPLES. 
Report. — A  fine  collection  of  generally  well-grown  specimens,  which,  coming  from  a 
northern  locality,  embraces  an  unusually  large  number  of  the  earlier  varieties,  while  it  also 
comprises  several  of  the  new,  hardy  varieties  of  the  Northwest. 


18.  W.  W.  Gearheart,  Burlington,  Iowa,  U.  S. 

TWENTY-TWO   VARIETIES    OF   APPLES. 

Report. — ^Valuable  varieties ;  all  large  and  finely  grown. 


19.  State  of  Iowa,  U.  S. 

THREE   HUNDRED  AND   FORTY-TWO  VARIETIES   OF  APPLES. 
Report. — Comniended  for  a  very  large  and  excellent  collection  of  varieties,  and  for  the 
very  satisfactory  and  attractive  manner  in  which  they  were  named  and  arranged.     The 
entire  collection  includes  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty-one  plates  of  apples. 


20.  State  of  Kansas,  U.  S. 

NINETY-SIX    VARIETIES    OF  APPLES. 

Report. — An  exceedingly  fine  exhibit  of  apples,  esteemed  the  more  valuable  from  the 
general  absence  of  merely  local,  showy,  and  worthless  sorts. 


21.  B.  H.  Atwater,  Berlin,  Conn.,  U.  S. 

TWENTY-TWO  VARIETIES    OF  APPLES. 

Report. — A  useful  and  creditable  exhibit  of  a  considerable  number  of  the  staple  varieties 
of  the  region. 

22.  J.  W.  Humphrey,  Pl3miouth,  Wayne  County,  Mich.,  U.  S. 

FORTY-EIGHT  VARIETIES    OF  APPLES. 
Report. — An  excellent  collection  of  exclusively  summer  and  autumn  apples,  including 
only  recognized  and  useful  varieties. 


23.  Nebraska  State  Horticultural  Society,  Plattsmouth,  Neb.,  U.  S. 

TWO   HUNDRED   AND  SIXTY-THREE  VARIETIES   OF  APPLES. 
Report. — Commended  for  a  remarkably  fine  collection,  and  for  the  unusually  large  num- 
ber of  finely -grown  varieties ;  also  for  their  general  freedom  from  insect  markings,  fungus, 
and  weather  discolorations. 
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24.  David  L.  Williams,  East  Hartford,  Conn.,  U.  S. 

EIGHTEEN   VARIETIES   OF  APPLES. 
Report. — A  very  creditable  collection,  including  a  recent  seedling  mid-autumn  variety, 
which,  should  the  tree  prove  satisfactory,  may  be  found  desirable  for  market. 


25.  John  Cummings,  'Wobum,  Mass.,  U.  S. 

TWENTY-SIX   VARIETIES   OF  APPLES. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  general  value  of  the  collection,  and  especially  for  finely- 
grown  specimens  of  " Gravenstein,"    "Porter,"   Maiden's    Blush,"   and   "Hubbardston 

Nonsuch." 


26.  Benjamin  G.  Smith,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  U.  S. 

TWENTY-SEVEN   VARIETIES   OF  APPLES. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  general  value  of  the  collection,  and  for  the  special  beauty 
of  "  Transcendent,"  "  Fayerweather's,"  and  "  Montreal  Beauty"  crab-apples. 


27.  Polk  County,  Iowa,  U.  S. 

ONE   HUNDRED  AND  SIXTY-FIVE  VARIETIES   OF  APPLES. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  very  large  number  of  valuable  varieties,  and  for  the  very 
superior  manner  in  which  they  were  grown;  also  for  great  care  and  correctness  in  the 
naming. 

28.  P.  M.  Augur,  Middlefield,  Conn.,  U.  S. 

.  FIFTY- TWO   VARIETIES   OF  APPLES. 

Report. — A  large  and  creditable  exhibit,  including  a  local  fruit  named  "  Coit's  Greening," 
worthy  of  trial  as  a  well-flavored  long  keeper. 


29.  T.  S.  Gold,  West  Cornwall,  Conn.,  U.  S. 

SEVENTY-ONE  VARIETIES   OF  APPLES. 
Report. — A  large,  creditable,   and  useful  collection,  including  generally  well-grown 
specimens  of  the  popular  varieties  of  the  region. 


30.  E.  H.  Calkins,  Burlington,  lovtra,  U.  S. 

TWENTY  VARIETIES   OF  APPLES. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  valuable  character  of  the  varieties,  and  for  great  excellence 
and  beauty  of  growth. 

31.  Leavenworth  County  Horticultural  Society,  Kan.,  U.  S. 

TWO    HUNDRED  VARIETIES  OF  APPLES. 
Report. — An  exceedingly  fine  display  of  a  large  number  of  varieties,  the  specimens 
being  large  and  fair  and  very  free  from  blemish. 


32.  R.  S.  Willett,  Malcom,  Iowa,  U.  S. 

FORTY-TWO  VARIETIES   OF  APPLES. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  general  value  of  the  vaneties  exhibited,  and  for  the  superior 
manner  in  which  they  were  grown. 
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33.  H.  M.  Engle  &  Son,  Marietta,  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

APPLES  AND  PEACHES. 

Report. — Commended  for  the  valuable  character  of  the  thirty-five  varieties  shovifn,  and 
for  the  generally  satisfactory  manner  in  v^hich  they  are  grown. 

The  peaches— "  Downing,"  "Seedling  III.,"  " Saunders,"  " Musser's  Seedling,"  and 
"  Wilder" — are  all  of  medium  size,  excellent  flavor,  and  especially  worthy  of  commenda- 
tion. 


34.  Alfred  S.  Sheller,  Lewisburg,  Union  County,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

SEVENTEEN  VARIETIES   OF  APPLES. 
Report. — Commended  for  well-grown  specimens,  and  for  a  variety  named  "  Victor,"  a 
large,  showy,  and  apparently  fine  September  apple. 


35.  Samuel  Hartvirell,  Lincoln,  Mass.,  U.  S. 

EIGHTEEN  VARIETIES   OF  APPLES. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  valuable  character  of  the  varieties  shown,  and  for  their 
fine  size  and  freedom  from  imperfections. 


36.  Worcester  County  Horticultural  Society,  Mass.,  U.  S. 

SIXTY  VARIETIES  OF  APPLES. 
Report. — A  large  and  interesting  collection  of  apples,  the  following  very  well  grown : 
"Leicester  Sweet,"  "Winter  Harvey,"  " Pommewater,"  "Beauty  of  Kent,"  "Williams' 
Favorite,"-"  Golden  Pippin,"  "  Porter,"  " Summer  Pippin,"  "  Mexico,"  "  Roxbuiy  Russet," 
"  Gravenstein,"  "  Maiden's  Blush,"  "  Cogswell,"  and  "  Primate ;"  also  "  Salisbury's  Seed- 
ling,'' and  a  seedling  from  "  Northern  Spy,"  both  thought  to  be  worthy  of  trial. 


37.  Indiana  Horticultural  Society,  Clayton,  Ind.,  U.  S. 

ONE   HUNDRED  AND   EIGHTY-SEVEN  VARIETIES   OF  APPLES. 
Report. — A  very  large  collection,  of  which  the  varieties  are  very  well  grown  and  of  fine 
appearance. 


38.  Ohio  Horticultural  Society,  Painesville,  Ohio,  U.  S. 

COLLECTION  OF  APPLES. 
Report. — A  very  extensive  collection  from  twenty-four  counties  of  the  State;  very  finely 
grown,  and  generally  well  colored. 


39.  Z.  HoUingswrorth,  Montrose,  Lee  County,  lovira,  U.  S. 

SEVENTY-FIVE  VARIETIES   OF  APPLES. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  large  number  of  useful  and  valuable  varieties,  and  for  the 
meritorious  and  satisfactory  manner  in  which  they  are  generally  grown. 


40.  T.  C.'Austin,  Middletovrn,  Conn.,  U.  S. 

THIRTY-EIGHT  VARIETIES  OF  APPLES. 
Report. — A  very  creditable  exhibit,  including  many  of  the  more  valuable  varieties  of 
that  region. 
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41.   S.  F.  West,  Columbia,  Conn.,  U.  S. 

EIGHTY-THREE  VARIETIES   OF  APPLES. 
Report. — An  exhibit  of  specimens  collected  by  him  from  his  locality,  generally  well 
grown  and  creditable. 

42.  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.  S. 

LARGE  COLLECTION   OF  APPLES. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  large  number  of  valuable  named  varieties  of  apples,  and 
for  the  fine  growth  and  beautiful  color  of  many  or  most  of  them. 


43.  J.  W.  Manning,  Reading,  Mass.,  U.  S. 

TWENTY-SIX   VARIETIES   OF  APPLES. 
Report. — Commended   for  the  generally  high  character   of  the   specimens,  especially 
"  Garden  Royal,"  which  is  justly  esteemed  as  a  superior  dessert  fruit  for  small  plantations, — 
ripening  in  September. 

44.  Michigan  State  Horticultural  Society,  Mich.,  U.  S. 

APPLES. 

Report. — A  very  superior  collection  of  forty  kinds,   admirably  well   kept;   exhibited 
May  25th. 

45.  N.  Hellings  &  Brother,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  U.  S. 

APPLES. 
Report. — Apples  remarkably  well  kept  in  their  fruit-preserving  houses ;   exhibited  May 
2Sth.  

46.  Gibson  &  Bennett,  Woodbury,  N.  J.,  U.  S. 

EARLY  APPLES. 
Report. — This  collection  of  early  maturing  apples  is  instructive  and  commendable. 


47.  Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society,  Ohio,  U.  S. 

EARLY  APPLES. 
Report. — This  collection  of  forty- four  varieties,  all  in  remarkably  fine  condition,  contains 
many  kinds  not  well  known  to  orchardists,  and  is  a  very  instructive  exhibit. 


48.  N.  &  C.  Chilson,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  U.  S. 

APPLES. 
Report. — During  the  week  ending  October  19th,  he  exhibited  forty-seven  varieties  of 
apples,  of  which  "  Baldwin,"  "  Tompkins  County  King,"  "  Black  Detroit,"  and  "  Chil- 
son's  Seedlings,"  were  above  the  usual  average  of  excellence. 


49.  J.  W.  Humphrey,  Plymouth,  Mich.,  U.  S. 

APPLES. 
Report. — During  the  week  ending  October  19th,  he  exhibited  a  remarkably  fine  collection 
of  apples,  embracing  one  hundred  and  seventy  varieties,  correctly  named,  of  good  flavor 
and  high  color. 
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SO.  H.  Dale  Adams,  Galesburg,  Mich.,  U.  S. 

APPLES    AND    PEARS. 

Report— YiSs.  collection  of  sixty  varieties  of  apples  and  sixteen  of  pears,  exhibited  during 
the  week  ending  October  19th,  was  of  general  excellence,  the  "  Baldwin"  (twelve  inches 
round),  "Jonathan,"  the  "Sellan,"  "Golden  Russet,"  and  "Hopkins"  being  superior  to 
the  average  of  these  varieties. 

51.  The  Lancaster  County  Agricultural   and  Horticultural   Society,  Lancaster, 

Pa.,  U.  S. 


Report.^^'o.  instructive  display  of  apples  grown  by  twelve  of  their  members  in  the  city 
of  Lancaster. 


52.  A.  A.  Olds,  Decatur,  Mich.,  U.  S. 

APPLES. 
Report. — A  collection  of  apples  of  superior  beauty  and  general  excellence,  the  "  King 
of  Tompkins  County"  especially  measuring  thirteen  inches  round. 


53.  B.  Hathaway,  Marcellus,  Cass  Co.,  Mich.,  U.  S. 

APPLES. 

Report. — Remarkably  fine  apples;  the  "  Northern  Spy"  being  especially  meritorious. 


54.  J.  W.  Newman,  Lachine,  Canada. 

SEEDLING  APPLES. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  reason  that  among  sixty-one  kinds  of  seedling  apples  so 
many  should  give  promise  of  great  excellence. 


55.  Donald  Smith,  Ontario,  Canada. 

APPLES. 

Report. — Two  kinds  of  apples,  "  Ribston  Pippin"  and  "  King  of  Tompkins  County,"  were 
of  unusual  size  and  of  excellence  in  other  respects. 


56.  James  Dougall,  Windsor,  Ontario,  Canada. 

COLLECTION    OF  APPLES. 

Report. — Commended  for  a  large  and  fine  collection  of  apples  of  well-known  and  valu- 
able varieties ;  and  also  for  a  display  of  thirty-one  varieties  from  trees  recently  imported  by 
him  from  France  and  possessing  marked  peculiarities,  among  which  is  "  Api  Noir"  (Black 
Lady-apple),  an  exceedingly  rare  variety  in  this  country. 


57.  Charles  Arnold,  Paris,  Ontario,  Canada. 

COLLECTION  OF  APPLES. 
Report. — Commended  for  a  large  collection  of  correctly-named  and  well-grown  apples, 
especially  as  a  recognition  of  the  value  of  his  labors  as  a  hybridizer,  as  illustrated  by  speci- 
mens exhibited  of  hybrid  apples  numbered  3,  4,  and  5  in  this  collection. 
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58.  Fruit  Growers'  Association  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  Canada. 

ADDITIONAL  EXHIBIT   OF  APPLES. 
Report. — A  very  large  and  meritorious  collection  of  apples,  illustrating  the  capacities  of 
the  soil  and  climate  for  fruit  growing,  and  indicating  the  progress  of  the  people  in  pomol- 
ogy ;  a  large  proportion  of  the  whole  well  grown  and  finely  colored. 


39.  Hugh  Scott,  Jr.,  London,  Ontario,  Canada. 

APPLES. 
Report. — One  variety  he  exhibits,  called  "  Thompson's  Jelly  Russet,"  is  of  such  superior 
excellence  among  russet  apples  as  to  merit  special  recognition. 


60.  James  M.  Stay,  Masonville,  Ontario,  Canada. 

LONDON   PIPPIN   APPLE. 

Report. — This  apple,  always  beautiful,  was,  in  addition  to  its  unusually  large  size,  of 
delicious  flavor. 


61.  Robert  Manning,  Salem,  Mass.,  U.  S. 

PEARS. 
Report. — Mr.  Manning  exhibits  thirty-five  varieties,  many  of  which  are  especially  well 
grown,  four  varieties  of  which  possess  extraordinary  interest  from  the  great  age  of  the  trees 
on  which  they  grew.  The  Endicott  pear  is  from  a  tree  planted  by  Governor  John  Endi- 
cott,  of  Massachusetts  Colony,  in  1630;  the  Orange  pear  is  from  a  tree  two  hundred  and 
thirty-five  years  old;  the  Fall  pear  is  from  a  tree  planted  before  1650 ;  and  the  Warden 
pear  was  grown  upon  a  graft  set  in  a  then  old  tree  on  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Lexington, 
April  19,  1776.  This  exhibit  demonstrates  the  adaptability  of  Eastern  Massachusetts  to  the 
growth  and  longevity  of  pear-trees,  and  they  are  happily  designated  "  Centennial  pears." 


62.  James  Wardrop,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

SECKEL   PEARS. 

Report. — These  pears  were  superior  specimens,  eight  and  a  half  inches  in  circumference, 
and  of  delicious  flavor. 


63.  Edward  W.  Lincoln,  Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S. 

PEARS. 
Report. — One  plate  of  "Beurr6  Bosc,"  and  one  of  "Washington;"  both  of  which  are 
very  attractive  dishes  of  fruit. 

64.  John  C.  Newton,  Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S. 

PEARS. 

Report. — One  dish,  of  "  Paradise  of  Autumn"  pears,  which  are  grown  to  great  perfection. 


65.  G.  B.  Brackett,  Denmark,  Iowa,  U.  S. 

PEARS. 

Report. — One  plate  of  White  Doyennfe  pears.  These  specimens  of  this  old  and  important 
variety  reach  the  highest  standard  of  excellence,  being  of  large  size,  and  very  beautifully 
colored. 
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66.  Newell  Wood,  Millbury,  Mass.,  U.  S. 

PEARS. 
Report. — One  plate  of  "DoyennS  Boussock;"  very  finely  grown ;  perfect  in  form  and 
color. 


67.  The  State  of  Connecticut,  U.  S. 

PEARS. 
Report. — The  collective  exhibit  of  two  hundred  and  ninety  plates  of  pears,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Connecticut,  is  a  valuable  display  from  a  large  number 
of  individual  growers. 

68.  E.  Anderson,  Felton,  Del.,  U.  S. 

DUCHESSE  D'ANGOULfeME  PEARS. 
Report. — That  during  the  week  ending  September  21st,  he  exhibited  remarkably  large 
fruit  of  this  variety,  some  of  these  weighing  seventeen,  nineteen,  and  twenty-two  ounces 
respectively. 

69.  F.  &  L.  Clapp,  Dorchester,  Mass.,  U.  S. 

PEARS. 
Report. — They  show  thirty  varieties  of  their  seedling  pears,  many  of  which  have  great 
beauty  of  appearance.  This  collection  embraces  many  kinds  of  value  either  for  display  or 
use.  Some  of  these  seedlings  have  exquisite  beauty  without  other  high  qualities ;  but  the 
"  Frederick  Clapp,"  formerly  known  as  No.  22,  is  a  pear  of  great  excellence  hidden  under 
a  somewhat  uninviting  exterior ;  while  the  "  Clapp's  Favorite"  combines  high  quality  for 
the  table  with  a  superb  appearance. 


70.  John  Turner,  Norwich,  Conn.,  U.  S. 

PEARS. 
Report. — Eighteen  varieties,  generally  well  grown.     The  plate  of  BeurrS  Superfin  is 
of  extraordinary  size,  and  the  "  Doyenn^  Boussock"  are  beautiful  specimens. 


71.  O.  B.  Hadwen,  Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S. 

PEARS. 
Report. — One  plate  of  "  Ananas  d'Et6,"  fine  in  size,  perfect  in  form,  and  beautifully 
colored. 

72.  P.  D.  Stillman,  Hartford,  Conn.,  U.  S. 

PEARS. 

Report. — Plates  of  choice  BeurrS  Bosc,  and  of  "  Paradise  of  Autumn;"  of  extraordinary 
size  and  beauty. 

73.  Seth  Luelling  &  Son,  Milwaukee,  Oregon,  U.  S. 

PEARS. 
Report. — One  cluster  of  "Clapp's  Favorite,"  containing  six  large  and  handsome  speci- 
mens ;  an  evidence  of  the  remarkable  fruitfulness  of  that  variety. 
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74.  Iowa  Horticultural  Society,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  U.  S. 

PEARS. 
Report. — This  society  has  a  collective  exhibit  of  one  hundred  and  forty  plates  of  pears, 
which  are  generally  very  well  grown  and  finely  colored.     It  is  very  creditable  to  the  State. 


75.  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.  S. 

PEARS. 
Report. — He  exhibits  three  hundred  varieties  of  pears,  constituting  a  large  and  most  in- 
structive collection,  and  one  of  great  value  to  the  student  of  pomology.  Col.  Wilder's 
labors  in  this  field  have  extended  over  nearly  a  half-century  of  time,  and  have  contributed 
in  a  large  degree  to  the  success  of  our  widely-extended  fruit  culture  in  America.  He  de- 
serves all  the  honor  which  the  Centennial  Commission  can  confer. 


76.  T.  S.  Gold,  West  Cornwall,  Conn.,  U.  S. 

PEARS. 
Report. — Thirty  varieties,  all  well  grown ;  of  quite  uniform  smoothness  and  good  form. 


77.  John  Saul,  Washington,  D.  C,  U.  S. 

PEARS. 

Report. — Seventy-eight  varieties,  generally  well  grown.  The  Beurr6  Superfin,  Howell, 
Kingsessing,  Beurr6  Bosc,  are  particularly  fine  specimens  of  well-known  valuable  pears. 
The  McVean  is  a  new  pear  of  attractive  appearance. 


78.  Indiana  Horticultural  Society,  Clajrton,  Ind.,  U.  S. 

PEARS. 

Report. — A  collective  exhibit  of  seventeen  varieties.     The  Bartletts  are  noteworthy  for 
very  large  size. 

79.  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.  S. 

PEARS. 
Report. — This  collective  exhibit  embraces  eight  hundred  and  eighty  plates  of  peais  from 
forty-two  different  growers,  constituting  an  extensive  and  valuable  display.     It  is  very 
honorable  to  the  State,  and  merits  high  commendation. 


80.  G.  O.  Hilton,  Keokuk,  Iowa,  U.  S. 

PEARS. 
Report. — Fifteen  varieties,  generally  well  grown,  of  which  Beurrfi  d'Anjou,  Seckel,  and 
Wmter  Nells  are  of  superior  size  and  beauty. 


81.  Wilson  T.  Smith,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  U.  S. 

PEARS. 

Report. — Twenty  varieties,  very  well  grown ;  handsome  collection ;  the  Flemish  Beauty 
and  Beurrfe  Clairgeau  being  superior. 
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82.  John  Giren,  Keokuk,  Iowa,  U.  S. 

PEARS. 
Report. — Twenty  varieties;  handsome  display;  the  Howell,  Beurrfi  d'Anjou,  Beurrt 
Superfin,  being  very  choice  specimens. 


83.  White  Elk  Vineyards,  Keokuk,  Iowa,  U.  S. 

PEARS. 
Report. — Eighteen  varieties ;  creditable  display ;  the  BeurrS  Clairgeau  having  very  bril- 
liant coloring. 

84.  Griffin  &  Dolan,  Cambridgeport,  Mass.,  U.  S. 

PEARS. 

Report. — Sixteen  varieties,  showing  praiseworthy  cultivation,  particularly  "Glout  Mor- 
ceau"  and  "Beurri  Hardy." 

85.  Nebraska  Horticultural  Society,  Plattsmouth,  Neb.,  U.  S. 

PEARS. 
Report. — Eight  varieties  of  pears,  shown  without  the  name  of  the  growers,  but  all  well 
grown.     The  "Flemish  Beauty,"  "Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,"  "White  Doyenn^,"   and 
"Duchesse  d'AngoulSme"  are  superior  specimens,  large,  smooth,  and  well  colored. 


86.  Joseph  H.  Fenno,  Revere,  Mass.,  U.  S. 

PEARS. 

Report. — Forty-four  varieties,  generally  very  well  grown,  among  which  Flemish  Beauty, 
Doyennfi  Boussock,  and  BeurrS  d'Anjou  deserve  especial  commendation. 


87.  Hovey  &  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  U.  S. 

PEARS. 
Report. — They  exhibit  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  varieties,  showing  great  industry 
and  intelligence  in  their  production.     The  collection  embraces,  among  others,  the  "  Beurrfi 
Bosc,"  "Sheldon,"  "Beurr^  d'Anjou,"  "Doyenn6  Boussock,"  and  "Dix,"  that  are  note- 
worthy for  fine  appearance. 

88.  Benjamin  G.  Smith,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  U.  S. 

PEARS. 
Report. — Mr.  Smith  exhibits  a  choice  collection  of  forty-seven  varieties,  all  of  which 
give  evidence  of  thorough  and  intelligent  culture.     It  is  a  collection  of  great  merit.     The 
"Beurr6  d'Anjou,"  "Bartlett,"  "Seckel,"  "Dix,''  and  "Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,"  attract 
especial  attention  for  their  beauty. 

89.  Mrs.  Geo.  A.  Chamberlain,  Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S. 

PEARS. 
Report.— Mrs.  Chamberlain  exhibits  one  dish  of  the  "  Howell,"  very  finely  grown  and 
Exquisitely  colored. 

90.  Amos  Bates,  Hingham,  Mass.,  U.  S. 

PEARS. 
Report. — Thirteen  varieties,  very  well  grown,  with  "Bartlett,"  "Beurr^  Clairgeau," 
md  "  De  Tongres,"  of  commendable  excellence. 
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91.  Wm.  H.  Earle,  Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S. 

PEARS. 
Report. — Six  varieties  of  pears,  all  large  and  well  grown,  including  the  Bartlett  and 
BeurrS  Clairgeau,  which  are  exceptionally  fine. 


92.  Alexander  Dickinson,  Cambridgeport,  Mass.,  U.  S. 

PEARS. 
Report. — Mr.  Dickinson  exhibits  fifty  varieties,  evincing  intelligence  and  care  in  their 
culture.     The  Bartlett,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  Beurre  Bosc,  and  Doyennfi  Boussock  are 
especially  fine. 

93.  P.  Kieffer,  Andora,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

HYBRID   PEARS. 
Report. — -He  exhibits  a  hybrid  pear  of  remarkable  excellence,  between  the  common  pear 
of  cultivation  and  the  Chinese  sand  pear,  giving  promise  of  a  new  race  of  great  excellence. 


94.  Seth  Luelling  &  Son,  Milwaukee,  Oregon,  U.  S. 

PEARS. 
Report. — The  ten  varieties  he  exhibited  on  the  12th  of  October  were  of  superior  excel- 
lence in  size,  beauty,  and  flavor. 

95.  Abraham  Barker,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

PEARS. 
Report. — Remarkably  fine  specimens  of  Beurr6  Giffard  pear,   measuring  four  inches 
long,  three  inches  broad,  and  weighing  four  to  the  pound. 


96.  The  Worcester  County  Horticultural  Society,  Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S. 

PEARS. 
Report. — Forty-three  dishes  of  pears,  from  seventeen  different  growers.     This  collection 
is  one  of  very  great  merit,  showing  the  intelligent  culture  necessary  to  produce  such 
handsome  fruit  in  a  very  unfavorable  season.  • 


97.  Charles  F.  Curtis,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.,  U.  S. 

PEARS. 
Report  — Seventeen  varieties,  very  well  grown,  embracing  Bartlett  and  Beurr6  Hardy, 
notably  fine. 


98.  Fruit  Growers'  Association  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  Canada. 

PEARS. 
Report. — Sixty-seven  varieties,  many  of  which  are  well  grown.     The  Flemish  Beauties 
generally  are  choice,  some  of  them  being  really  superb,  showing  this  variety  to  be  especi- 
ally adapted  to  the  climate  of  Ontario.     The  Bartletts  are  also  well  grown,  and  large  for 
that  latitude. 
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99.  J.  Frederick  Sener,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

PEACHES. 
Report, — Two  plates  of  yellow  peaches  called  "SSner's  Favorite;"  freestone,  very  large, 
ten  inches  in  circumference ;  rich,  sweet,  and  delicious. 
One  plate  Susquehanna,  very  large  and  fine. 

Two  plates  "Seedling," — one  yellow,  the  other  white;  both  freestone;  large  and  fine. 
One  plate  Late  Yellow,  cling,  being  ripe  in  October. 


100.  Michigan  State  Pomological  Society,  Michigan,  U.  S. 

'  PEACHES   AND  PLUMS. 

Report. — Peaches :  sixty-five  plates,  consisting  of  ten  varieties,  embracing  the  most  pop- 
ular kinds,  well  ripened,  high  color,  fair  size  and  quality,  and  worthy  of  special  notice. 

Plums:  forty-four  plates,  fourteen  varieties,  embracing  the  best  kinds  in  cultivation; 
smooth  and  fair,  presenting  a  handsome  show. 


loi.  Mrs.  G.  W.  Carpenter,  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

PEACHES. 

Report. — Two  plates  of  peaches,  very  fine,  good  and  high  colored,  of  the  "  Salway" 
variety,  raised  under  glass. 

102.  John  H.  Parnell,  West  Point,  Ga.,  U.  S. 

EARLY   PEACHES. 
Report. — These  peaches,  the  Early  Beatrice,  were  of  excellent  flavor  and  large  size,  one 
measuring  eight  and  a  half  inches  in  circumference. 


103.  Thomas  J.  Beans,  Moorestovirn,  N.  J.,  U.  S. 

PEACHES. 

Report. — Eight  varieties  of  peaches,  embracing  the  best  kinds  grown,  such  as  Crawford's 
Late  nine  and  a  half  inches  in  circumference,  Moore's  Favorite,  Fox's  Seedling,  and 
others,  all  of  good  size  and  quality. 


104.  Inspector  of  Woods  and  Forests,  Philippine  Islands. 

POMOLOGICAL  PRODUCTS   OF  THE   ISLAND. 
Report. — The  collection  of  the  products  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  in  the  way  of  its 
native  fruits,  was  a  most  instructive  feature  of  the  Centennial  Exposition. 


105.  State  of  Oregon,  U.  S. 

COLLECTION   OF  FRUIT. 
Report. — During  the  week  ending  October  19th  a  remarkably  fine  exhibit  of  fruit  was 
made, — fifty  kinds  of  apples  and  eight  kinds  of  pears.     These  fruits  were  of  unusual  excel- 
lence. 


106.  Dr.  N.  H.  Moragne,  Palatka,  Florida,  U.  S. 

TROPICAL  FRUITS   AND   ORANGE-FLOWER  WATER. 
Report. — A  fine  exhibit  of  oranges,  citrons,  pomegranates,  and  orange-flower  water;  all 
of  excellent  quality,  the  latter  equal  to  the  best  French  "  Eau  de  Fleur  d'Oranger." 
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107.  New  Jersey  State  Agricultural  Society,  Newark,  N.  J.,  U.  S. 

FRUITS. 
Report. — In  addition  to  the  large  number  of  varieties,  making  a  very  instructive  exhibit, 
the  fruit  itself  was  of  superior  quality  in  every  respect. 


108.  Commissioners  of  Victoria,  Victoria,  Australia. 

FRUIT  AND   FRUIT  MODELS. 
Report.— In  the  early  part  of  the  Exposition  they  exhibited  a  collection  of  nearly  one 
hundred  varieties  of  apples,  which  they  placed  on  the  tables,  after  a  long  voyage,  in  perfect 
condition ;  and  exhibited  models  of  other  fruits  which  could  not  be  transported,  thereby 
imparting  an  excellent  knowledge  of  the  pomological  products  of  the  colony. 


log.  Robert  Thompson,  Jamaica. 

TROPICAL    FRUITS. 
Report. — This  exhibit  embraced  all  the  leading  fruits  of  the  West  Indies  maturing  at 
the  time  of  the  exhibit  (end  of  May),  and  was  highly  instructive  to  the  Centennial  visitors. 


no.  Province  of  Nova  Scotia. 

COLLECTION   OF   FRUIT. 
Report. — A  remarkably  instructive  exhibit,  during  the  week  ending  October  19th,  of  the 
fruits  of  Nova  Scotia.     It  embraced  one  hundred  and  ninety-one  kinds,  including  seven 
of  crabs,  fifteen  of  grapes,  and  four  of  pears ;  the  grapes  ripened  in  the  open  air. 


III.  Fruit  Growers'  Society  of  Ontario,  Canada. 

GENERAL  COLLECTION   OF  EARLY  BERRIES   AND   FRUITS. 

Report. — A  large  and  varied  collection,  continued  through  several  weeks, — consisting  of 
currants,  gooseberries,  cherries,  raspberries,  and  apples, — deserving  the  highest  commenda- 
tion. 

During  the  week  ending  September  21st,  they  made  a  very  large  exhibit  of  fruits, — 
embracing  one  hundred  and  twenty  plates  of  apples,  seven  of  plums,  five  of  peaches,  three 
of  tomatoes,  two  of  nuts, — exemplifying  the  excellent  capacity  of  the  soil  and  climate  of 
the  province  to  produce  these  fruits. 


112.  I.  B.  Seeley,  Vine  Valley,  N.  Y.,  U.  S. 

GRAPES. 
Report. — The  exhibit  of  Delaware  grapes  is  highly  meritorious  for  size,  color,  and  high 
flavor.     It  is  a  credit  to  the  grower,  and  deserves  commendation. 


1 13.  George  W.  Campbell,  Delaware,  Ohio,  U.  S. 

GRAPES. 
Report, — His  exhibit  of  fifteen  varieties  contains  several  new  seedlings  of  decided  merit. 
They  are  well  grown  and  ripened,  and  highly  deserving  of  especial  notice. 


114.  Edward  N.  Wright,  School  Lane,  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

HOTHOUSE  GRAPES. 
Report. — The  bunches  are  above  average  size,  of  good  form  and  color,  and  the  berries 
of  good  flavor.     Taking  into  consideration  all  the  characteristics,  they  are  very  meri- 
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115.  Agricultural  Society  of  Egg  Harbor  City,  N.  J.,  U.  S. 

GRAPES. 
Report. — The  thirty-eight  plates  of  grapes,  in  seven  varieties,  are  of  unusual  excellence 
in  size,  color,  and   flavor,  being  thoroughly  and  uniformly  ripened ;   the  Concord,  Ives, 
Clinton,  and  Norton's  Seedling  being  especially  fine. 


116.  Miss  Hettie  Trimble,  West  Chester,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

EXOTIC  GRAPES    (GROWN   UNDER   GLASS). 
Report. — These  grapes,  consisting  of  one  bunch  of  Black  Barbarossa  and  two  of  Bowood 
Muscat,  weighing  altogether  six  pounds,  were  admirably  ripened  and  in  every  way  in  per- 
fect condition,  and  speak  highly  in  favor  of  the  excellent  culture  given  to  the  grape  in 
her  forcing-houses. 


117.  Edward  Bradfield,  Ada,  Mich.,  U.  S. 

GRAPES. 
Report. — During  the  week  ending  October  19th,  he  exhibited  twenty-five  kinds  of  grapes 
from  his  part  of  the  State,  which,  though  growing  in  a  district  where  vines  have  to  be 
buried  under  ground  in  winter,  were  yet  of  general  excellence. 


118.  James  H.  Ricketts,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  U.  S. 

GRAPES. 

Report. — He  exhibits  sixty-two  varieties  of  new  seedling  grapes,  grown  in  the  open  air. 
With  one  exception,  these  were  systematically  hybridized,  and  have  the  names  of  the 
parents  attached  to  each,  and,  with  rarely  an  exception,  are  of  the  best  quality,  with  thin 
skins  and  very  little  pulp.  For  the  skill  and  patience  apparent  in  producing  so  fine  a 
collection  of  improved  varieties  he  deserves  great  praise.  The  specimen  No.  84  A,  a 
seedling  from  the  lona,  we  consider  among  the  best. 

Commended  for  his  successful  eiforts  in  improving  American  wine  grapes,  and  which 
give  promise  of  great  advance  in  the  wine-growing  interests  of  the  United  States. 


119.  EUwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  U.  S. 

GRAPES,  PEARS,  PLUMS,  AND   APPLES. 

Report. — Commended  for  superior  excellence  in  a  new  seedling  grape,  labeled  No.  ig, 
)f  medium  size,  reddish  wine-color ;  bunch  large,  compact ;  skin  thin,  pulp  soft,  flavor 
iweet  and  excellent ;  in  the  way  of  Diana. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-two  varieties  6f  pears.  This  collection  is  well  grown  and 
nstructive.  Among  those  noticeable  for  beauty  are  the  Seckel,  Dix,  Beurr6  Bosc,  Paul 
Vmbre,  Hebe,  Duchesse  d'Hiver,  Kingsessing,  and  Flemish  Beauty. 

Plums,  fifty-seven  varieties,  well  grown  and  handsome,  embracing  the  best  kinds  in 
ultivation ;  fine  quality,  and  a  beautiful  show  of  this  luscious  fruit ;  instructive  because 
roperly  named. 

One  hundred  and  fifty-eight  recognized  varieties  of  apj^les,  of  assured  correctness, 
'ommended  for  the  satisfactory  growth  of  the  specimens,  among  which  Gravenstein  and  a 
ire  and  very  l^eautiful  variety,  the  Bietigheimer,  are  especially  well  grown  and  beautiful. 
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I20.  Fruit  Growers'  Association  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  Canada. 

GRAPES. 
Report. — The  extent  of  this  collection,  embracing  sixty-five  plates  of  native  grapes  and 
nine  of  foreign  grapes,  is  worthy  of  praise  in  consideration  of  the  difficulty  the  fruit  growers 
are  obliged  to  encounter  in  this  northern  latitude.     The  specimens  are  generally  well 
grown  and  ripened.     We  especially  commend  Mr.  Charles  Arnold's  hybrid  grapes. 


121.  J.  Morgan,  Jr.,  Quebec,  Canada. 

COLLECTION   OF  GRAPES. 

Report. — The  fourteen  kinds  of  grapes,  some  of  them  grown  in  the  open  air  of  this 
region,  are  of  superior  excellence. 


122.  Charles  Arnold,  Ontario,  Canada. 

SEEDLING  GRAPES. 
Report. — One  of  these  seedlings,  the  Canada  Superior,  is  so  much  like  the  Clinton,  yet 
superior  in  size  and  general  qualities,  as  to  be  a  good  competitor  with  that  well-known  and 
popular  grape. 


123.  Mayor  PafTord,  Niagara,  Ontario,  Canada. 

EXOTIC  GRAPES. 
Report. — He  exhibits  black  Hamburg  grapes,  grown  in  the  open  air,  the  bunch  weigh- 
ing sixteen  and  one-half  ounces,  and  of  excellent  flavor,  little  inferior  to  the  best  speci- 
mens generally  raised  under  glass. 


124.  Thomas  H.  Parker,  Woodstock,  Ontario,  Canada. 

GRAPES  UNDER   GLASS. 
Report. — His  collection  of  hothouse  grapes  is  of  superior  excellence  in  color,  flavor, 
and  bunches  of  good  average  size.     A  bunch  of  Victoria  Hamburg  was  of  particularly 
beautiful  form,  and  weighed  one  pound  seven  ounces. 


125.  William  Young,  Hamilton,  Ontario,  Canada. 

SALEM   GRAPES. 
Report. — For  that  section  of  the  country,  these  were  of  remarkable  excellence  in  size  of 
berry  and  bunch,  and  in  flavor, 

126.  W.  T.  Taylor,  Hamilton,  Ontario,  Canada*. 

CLINTON  GRAPES. 
Report. — The  Clinton  grapes,  though  grown  so  far  north,  were  superior  to  the  same 
variety  as  usually  grown  anywhere,  in  the  size  and  beauty  of  the  bunches  and  the  flavor  of 
the  berries. 

127.  State  of  Connecticut,  U.  S. 

PLUMS. 

Report. — Eight  varieties  of  plums ;  large  and  fine ;  some  of  which  measured  five  and 
one-eighth  to  five  and  one-quarter  inches  in  circumference ;  a  handsome  collection. 
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128.  Redmond  &  Co.,  Pensacola,  Fla.,  U.  S. 

FIGS. 
Report. — The  figs,  preserved  and  prepared  in  various  ways,  are  excellent  in  themselves, 
and  the  exhibit  is  meritorious  as  opening  up  a  new  industry  in  utilizing  a  Southern  fruit 
heretofore  of  little  commercial  value. 


129.  Thomas  J.  Beans,  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  U.  S. 

CANTALOUPE  MELONS. 

Report. — The  four  varieties  shown  were  especially  noticeable  for  fine  size  and  superior 
flavor. 

130.  Seth  Luelling  &  Son,  Milwaukee,  Oregon,  U.  S. 

CHERRIES. 
Report. — These  seedling  cherries,  the  Luelling  and  the  Royal  Ann,  were  of  remarkable 
size  and  excellent  flavor,  weighing  respectively  sixty-four  and  forty-eight  to  the  pound. 


131.  Joseph  E.  Ledlock,  Portland,  Oregon,  U.  S. 

COLLECTION   OF  PRUNES. 

Report. — In  four  varieties  of  superior  prunes  he  illustrates  how  well  the  State  of  Oregon 
is  adapted  to  their  culture. 

132.  Frederick  Seitz,  Sr.,  Easton,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

NECTARINES. 
Report. — Two  plates  of  nectarines,  very  fine ;  five  and  three-quarter  inches  in  circumfer- 


133.  J.  H.  Withington,  South  Amboy,  N.  J.,  U.  S. 

STRAWBERRIES. 

Report. — Albany  seedling  strawberries,  of  remarkable  size  and  appearance. 


134.  E.  W.  Durand,  Irvington,  N.  J.,  U.  S. 

SEEDLING  STRAWBF.RRIES. 
Report. — Nine  new  varieties  of  strawberries,  named   "No.   14,"   "Great  American," 
"  No.  33,"  "  No.  23,"  "  Essex,"  "  No.  12,"  "  Pioneer^"  and  "  Giant,"  mostly  of  very  large 
size  and  beautiful  color. 

135.  James  S.  Jones,  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

STRAWBERRIES. 
Report. — Albany  seedling  and  Boyden,  of  fine  quality;  the  latter  especially  fine. 


136.  Edvirard  T.  Steel,  School  Lane,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

STRAWBERRIES. 
Report. — For  Boyden's  No.  30  strawberries ;  very  large  and  of  excellent  quality. 
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137-  W.  J.  Weeks,  Yaphank,  Suffolk  County,  N.  Y.,  U.  S. 

CRANBERRIES. 
Report. — His  three  varieties.  Crimson  Cone,  l^ng  Island  Mottled,  and  Large  Purple 
Belle,  are  of  unusually  large  size  and  beauty. 


138.  A.  H.  Richards,  Pleasant  Mills,  N.  J.,  U.  S. 

CRANBERRIES. 
Report. — Among  the  exhibits  of  the  Fruit  Growers'  Trade  Company,  his  cranberries  are 
of  superior  size,  solidity,  and  general  excellence. 


139.  "  Fruit  Growers'  Trade  Company"  of  New  Jersey,  U.  S. 

CRANBERRIES. 

Report. — A  remarkably  instructive  display  of  a  leading  American  industry.  Plants  were 
exhibited  in  their  wild  condition,  others  as  improved  by  cultivation,  and  all  the  leading 
varieties  displayed.     It  was  a  complete  exhibit  of  improved  cranberry  culture. 


140.  Russell  Austin,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S. 

CRANBERRY   PLANTS. 
Report. — He  made  a  plantation  on  the  Centennial  grounds,  with  plants  taken  direct  from 
their  native  places  of  growth,  which  grew  perfectly,  making  a  complete  cranberry  bed,  and 
succeeding  well  in  showing  that  cranberry  growth  is  easy  even  in  dry  ground,  and  that 
there  is  no  distinct  "  upland"  variety. 


141.  John  S.  Collins,  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  U.  S. 

BLACKBERRIES   AND   RASPBERRIES. 
Report. — Excellent  samples  of  Early  Wilson  and  Kittatinny  blackberries  and  Brandy- 
wine  raspberries,  all  valuable  varieties. 


142.  Kuhn  &  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  U.  S. 

AMERICAN    GOOSEBERRIES. 

Report. — A  commendable  display  of  excellent  quality. 


143.  Karl  Pohl,  Blanda,  Austria. 

CURRANTS    AND   GOOSEBERRIES   GRAFTED   ON   MISSOURI   CURRANT. 
Report. — A  new  application  of  the  system  of  grafting,  promising  to  be  of  value  to  the 
horticulturist.     We  regard  it  as  highly  meritorious. 


144.  Acclimatization  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Sicily,  Palermo,  Italy. 

THIRTY-NINE   KINDS   OF   ORANGES   AND   CITRONS. 
Report. — This  exhibit  forms  a  very  complete  and  instructive  collection  of  the  leading 
varieties  of  this  popular  class  of  fruits. 


145.  Isidro  Gimenez,  Villacastin,  Segovia,  Spain. 

CHICK    PEAS. 
Report. — Of  large  size,  clear,  bright  color,  full  and  excellent  in  every  way. 
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146.  Provincial  Agricultural  Society  of  Oviedo,  Spain. 

FIELD   PEAS. 
Report. — Commended  for  excellence  of  quality. 


147.  Pedro  Ignes,  Cervera,  Lerida,  Spain. 

LUPINS. 
Report. — Of  remarkable  purity  and  excellence. 


148.  Antonio  Jose  de  Carvalho,  Elvas,  Portalegre,  Portugal. 

CHICK   PEAS. 
Report. — Of  large  size  and  good  form. 


149.  Marcellino  Ferreira  da  Silva,  Lisbon,  Portugal. 

CHICK  PEAS. 
Report. — All  large  and  uniform  in  size. 


150.  Antonio  Jose  da  Silva  Poiares,  Cantanhede,  Coimbra,  Portugal. 

LUPINS. 
Report. — Lupins  very  large,  clear,  full,  and  regular  in  size. 


151.  Maria  Jose  Lopes  Pedroza,  Laros,  Coimbra,  Portugal. 

CHICK    PEAS   AND    MONK    BEANS. 

Report. — The  chick  peas  are  remarkably  well  filled,  uniform  in  size,  and  of  good  form. 
The  monk  beans  are  of  medium  size,  and  perfect  in  every  quality. 


152.  Miguel  Poyet,  Mendoza,  Argentine  Republic. 

PEAS    AND   BEANS. 

Report. — A  collection  of  sixteen  kinds  of  a  quality  greatly  superior  to  the  usual  product 
of  that  country. 

153.  Baron  Angelo  Porcari,  Palermo,  Sicily,  Italy. 

PEAS,  BEANS,  AND   LEGUMES. 

Report. — As  part  of  his  great  collection  of  farm  seeds,  beautifully  displayed,  they  are 
not  only  of  merit  as  showing  the  products  of  Sicilian  farms,  but  particularly  instructive  to 
Centennial  visitors  from  other  countries  who  are  not  familiar  with  Sicilian  vernacular 
names,  in  having  the  botanical  names  of  the  families  attached  to  them. 


154.  P.  Van  Der  Poel,  Cz.,  Brielle,  Netherlands. 

GREEN   PEAS. 

Report. — Of  uniform  character  in  all  leading  points  of  excellence. 


155.  United  States  of  Venezuela. 

PEAS  AND  BEANS. 
Report. — This  collection  of  eighteen  varieties,  of  very  meritorious  quality,  shows  the 
peculiar  fitness  of  the  soil  of  Venezuela  for  their  culture. 
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156.  Agricultural  Institute  of  Catalonia,  Spain. 

TWENTY  VARIETIES   OF  BEANS. 
Report.  — A  creditable,  varied,  and  instructive  display. 


157.  Francisco  Domingo  Garriga,  Barcelona,  Spain. 

PEAS,  BEANS,  AND   VETCHES. 
Report. — A  very  meritorious  collection  of  sixteen  varieties. 


158.  Francisco  Gil,  Reus,  Tarragona,  Spain. 

WHITE  KIDNEY   BEANS. 
Report. — Of  medium  size,  but  of  great  excellence  in  all  other  respects. 


159.  Rafael  Cabanas,  Cordova,  Spain. 

HORSE  BEANS. 
Report. — Very  full,  of  clear  color,  and  free  from  insects. 


160.  Juan  A.  Reyes,  Guadalajara,  Spain. 

BROAD  BEANS. 
Report. — Very  large,  clean,  regular,  uniform,  and  of  good  color. 


161.  Ramon  Antonio  Martinez,  Sarria,  Lugo,  Spain. 

WHITE  POLE  BEANS. 
Report. — Very  clear,  white,  large,  and  uniform  in  color. 


162.  Pedro  Ignes,  Cervero,  Lerida,  Spain. 

"ALMORTES,"    OR  TOOTH  BEANS. 
Report. — Large,  clear,  uniform,  and  with  no  sign  of  shrinkage  in  the  skin. 


163.  Eliseo  Martinez  Pilledo,  Fozo,  Lugo,  Spain. 

BROWN   SPECKLED  BEANS. 
Report. — Large,  of  very  clear  skin,  and  free  from  mildew  and  insects. 


164.  Pablo  Virgili,  Tarragona,  Spain. 

MONK   BEANS   AND   LEGUMINOSE  SEEDS. 
Report. — Large,  clear-skinned,  plump,  and  regular  monk  beans. 
Commended  for  number  of  varieties  and  general  excellence  of  leguminose  seeds. 


165.  Municipality  of  Ponferrado,  Leon,  Spain. 

WHITE  BLACK-EYED   POLE  BEANS. 
Report. — Clear  skin,  plump,  regular  in  size,  and  in  every  way  excellent. 


166.  Feliciano  Perez  Gabiel,  Castellon,  Spain. 

DUN-COLORED   KIDNEY   BEANS. 
Report. — Superior  in  size,  and  of  general  excellence. 
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167.  Luis  Carboyo,  Salamanca,  Spain. 

LENTILS. 
Report. — Large,  of  good  color,  clear  skin,  and  superior  in  every  respect. 
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168.  Jos6  Grau  y  P14,  Reus,  Tarragona,  Spain. 

■WHITE  KIDNEY  BEANS.  , 

Report. — Of  large  size,  pure  white  color,  uniformity,  and  freedom  from  mould. 


169.  Joao  Carlos  Gomez,  Ilhavo,  Aveiro,  Portugal. 

SCARLET   RUNNER  BEANS,  TREPADOR  PEAS,  AND  BLACK   MEXICAN   BEANS. 
Report. — The  beans  are  very  large  and  full.     The  trepador  peas  are  excellent  specimens 
of  this  productive  legume.     The  black  Mexican  beans  are  of  fine  color,  large  size,  and 
excellent  in  every  respect. 

170.  Thomaz  Antonio  Pinto  Soares,  Albergaria,  Aveiro,  Portugal. 

BLACK-STRIPED   FRENCH  BEANS,  AND  YELLOW   FRENCH  BEANS. 
Report. — The  black-striped  are  of  excellence  in  every  respect.     The  yellow  are  large, 
uniform  in  size,  and  of  very  bright,  good  color. 


171.  Antonio  Vicente  d'Almeida  Fernandes,  Benavente,  Santarem,  Portugal. 

RICE  BEANS. 
Report. — A  very  beautiful  sample  of  this  popular  bean. 


172.  Domingos  Moreira,  Jr.,  Oporto,  Portugal. 

STRIPED  FRENCH   BEANS  AND  YELLOW   KIDNEY  BEANS. 
Report. — The  striped  French  beans  are  superior  in  size  and  color.     The  yellow  kidney 
beans  are  of  very  large  size  and  general  excellence. 


173.  Joaquim  Ferreira  de  Macedo  Pinto,  Taboaco,  Portugal. 

CRIMSON  MOTTLED   BEANS. 
Report. — Very  large,  and  of  excellent  color. 


174.  Francisco  Augusto  Mendes  de  Alcantara,  Oliveira  do  Hospital,  Portugal. 

SPECKLED  FRENCH  BEANS. 
Report. — Of  large  size  and  general  excellence. 


175.  Alberto  Leitao,  Peiiacova,  Coimbra,  Portugal. 

BROWN   MOTTLED  BEANS. 
Report. — Of  large  size  and  very  clear  color. 


176.  Jose  d'Almeida  Castro,  Mirando  do  Corvo,  Coimbra,  Portugal. 

WHITE   FIELD  BEANS. 
Report.— Oi  very  large. size,  and  of  unusually  good  quality. 
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177.  Francisco  Rodriguez  de  Abreu,  Abrantes,  Santarem,  Portugal. 

WHITE  KIDNEY  BEANS. 
Report. — Uniform  in  size,  large,  and  fine,  clear  appearance. 


178.  Antonio  Joaquim  d' Almeida,  Villa  Nova  de  Ourem,  Santarem,  Portugal. 

MONK  BEANS  AND  PURPLE  FIELD   BEANS. 
Report. — The  monk  beans  are  large  and  of  general  superior  quality.     The  purple  field 
beans  are  large,  well  colored,  and  very  uniform  in  quality. 


179.  Jose  Maria  Lobo,  Guarda,  Portugal. 

CRIMSON-CROWNED  WHITE  BEANS. 
Report. — Very  clear  in  color,  and  excellent. 


180.  JoSo  Pereira  Freira,  Penafiel,  Oporto,  Portugal. 

CRIMSON-CROWNED  WHITE  BEAN. 
Report. — Large,  free  from  wrinkles,  and  good  in  every  way. 


181.  Antonio  Simoes  dos  Reis,  Condeixa,  Coimbra,  Portugal. 

FRENCH   BEANS    (eRVILLIAn). 
Report. — Beautifully  colored,  large,  and  uniform  in  size. 


182.  Victorino  F.  C.  Mourao,  Lordello,  Villa  Real,  Portugal. 

YELLOW  KIDNEY  BEANS. 
Report. — Large,  uniform  in  size  and  color,  and  very  well  matured. 


183.  Jeronymo  Martins  &  Sons,  Lisbon,  Portugal. 

KIDNEY  BEANS. 
Report. — Clear  of  all  mildew  stains,  uniform  in  size,  very  large,  and  in  every  way 
excellent. 

184.  Widow  Marques  and  Sons,  Negres,  Lisbon,  Portugal. 

HORSE  BEANS. 
Report. — Large,  full,  and  in  every  way  excellent. 


185.  Joaquim  Lobo  de  Miranda,  Lagos,  Faro,  Portugal. 

BROAD   BEANS. 
Report. — Large,  and  in  every  way  superior. 


186.  Manuel  Eduardo  d'Oliveira  Soares,  Evora,  Portugal. 

BROAD   BEANS. 
Report. — Very  large ;  solid ;  uniform  in  size ;  of  good  color,  and  free  from  insects. 


187.  Anacleto  da  Fonseca  Motta,  Sardoal,  Santarem,  Portugal. 

BROAD   BEANS. 
Report. — Heavy,  solid,  and  excellent  in  general  qualities. 
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188.  August  Boileau,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  U.  S. 

TRAINED  FRUIT   TREES. 
Report. — Being  exhibited  as  wholly  American  productions,  they  deserve  the  highest 
commendation,  being  equal  in  merit  to  the  best  French  or  Belgian  products. 


189.  P.  Van  Nes,  Az,  Boskoop,  Netherlands. 

TRAINED   FRUIT  TREES. 
Report.— T-'^^^s  specimens  of  trained   apple,  pear,  plum,  apricot,  and   cherry  trees,  in 
spite  of  a  long  journey,  are  of  good  appearance  and  highly  meritorious. 


190.  J.  P.  R.  Galesloot,  Amsterdam,  Netherlands. 

FRUIT    TREES. 

Report. — These  fruit  trees  are  well  trained,  and  deserving  of  praise. 


191.  W.  W.  Winterbotham,  Fort  Madison,  Iowa,  U.  S. 

TIMOTHY   GRASS   SEED. 
Report. — The  seed  is  remarkably  clear  and  bright,  and  in  every  way  meritorious. 


192.  Provincial  Board  of  Agriculture  of  Castellon,  Spain. 

LEGUMINOSE   SEEDS. 
Report. — Commended  for  number  of  varieties  and  general  excellence. 


193.  Federico  Onis,  Cantalapiedra,  Salamanca,  Spain. 

LEGUMINOSE   SEEDS. 

Report. — Commended  for  number  of  varieties  and  general  excellence. 


194.  Municipality  of  Vega  de  Infanzones,  Leon,  Spain. 

LEGUMINOSE  SEEDS. 
Report. — Commended  for  number  of  varieties  and  general  excellence. 


195.  Valentin  Soler  y  Llusia,  Barcelona,  Spain. 

LEGUMINOSE  SEEDS. 
Report. — Commended  for  number  of  varieties  and  general  excellence. 


196.  Agricultural  Society  of  Valencia,  Spain. 

LEGUMINOSE  AND   OTHER  SEEDS. 
Report. — Commended  for  great  excellence  of  leguminose  seeds. 


197.  Llanos  de  Marrero,  Las  Palmas,  Canary  Islands. 

LEGUMINOSE  SEEDS. 
Report. Of  great  variety,  generally  excellent  quality,  and  instructive  character. 
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198.  Dutch  Agricultural  Society  of  North  and  South  Holland. 

LEGUMINOSE  SEEDS. 
Report. — An  excellent  collection  of  peas,  beans,  and  other  legumes ;  of  generally  supe- 
rior quality. 

199.  A.  L.  Felten,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

COLLECTION   OF  VEGETABLES. 
Report. — He  exhibits  two  hundred  and  fifteen  varieties  of  vegetables,  forming  a  collec- 
tion particularly  instructive  to  the  visitors  to  the  Exhibition. 


200.  Morgan  Brown,  Tontogany,  Ohio,  U.  S. 

COLLECTION   OF  VEGETABLES. 
Report. — His  seventy  varieties  of  vegetables,  exhibited  during  the  week  ending  Septem- 
ber 2ist,  illustrated  the  various  kinds  of  vegetables  well  adapted  to  that  portion  of  Ohio. 


201.  Everett  B.  Clark,  Medford,  Conn.,  U.  S. 

VEGETABLES  AND  GRAINS. 
Report. — His  display  of  vegetables  and  grains,  forming  part  of  the  State  collective  ex- 
hibit, was  of  general  good  quality,  and  of  superior  merit  in  the  exhibit  of  sweet  corn,  some 
of  the  ears  weighing  eighteen  ounces ;  the  grain  soft  and  sweet. 


202,  D.  Landreth  &  Sons,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

WINTER   VEGETABLE  ROOTS. 
Report. — The  display  embraces  every  popular  variety  of  the  season,  grown  in  the  best 
manner,  and,  being  correctly  named,  is  highly  instructive. 


203.  D.  Landreth  &  Sons,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

CEREALS   OF  THE  HARVEST   OF   1 876. 
Report. — This  display  is  not  only  superior  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  articles 
which  constitute  it,  but  is  especially  instructive  by  the  comparison  in  quality  and  character 
which  the  growth  of  so  many  varieties  on  the  same  soil  affords. 


204.  H.  C.  Jordan,  Eldon,  Davis  Co.,  Iowa,  U.  S. 

CORN. 
Report. — His  yellow  field  com  was  of  peculiar  weight  and  good  quality,  one  ear  weigh- 
ing one  pound  thirteen  ounces. 

205,  S.  B.  Wakeman,  Saugatuck,  Conn.,  U.  S. 

ONIONS. 

Report. — The  collection  was  instructive  on  account  of  its  variety,  and  of  superior  growth 
and  genera:l  excellence. 

206.  F.  M.  Hexamer,  New  Castle,  N.  Y.,  U.  S. 
t 

POTATOES. 

Report. — His  exhibit  of  five  hundred  varieties  is  a  particularly  instructive  one,  and,  as 
affording  a  means  of  identifying  varieties,  very  meritorious. 
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207.  L.  J.  Clute,  Manchester,  Iowa,  U.  S. 

POTATOES. 
Report. — His  cereals  and  roots,  in  the  Iowa  collective  exhibit,  are  well  grown ;  a  collec- 
tion of  twenty-five  varieties  of  potatoes  especially  meritorious. 


208.  State  of  Iowa,  U.  S. 

POTATOES  AND   FARM   PRODUCTS. 
Report. — They  make  a  collection  of  cereals,  grasses,  and  roots,  exhibiting  the  ability  of 
the  State  to  produce  these  articles  in  the  highest  condition. 


209.  Iowa  State  Horticultural  Society,  Iowa,  U.  S. 

WAX   MODELS   OF   FRUIT. 
Report. — Three  hundred  models  of  apples  in  wax,  of  perfect  accuracy,  and  beautifully 
displayed;  the  work  of  the  Iowa  State  Horticultural  Society. 


210.  Dominion  of  Canada  (from  the  Province  of  Manitoba). 

ESCULENTS. 
Report. — This  highly  instructive  collection  of  field  and  garden  vegetables  was  especially 
meritorious  on  account  of  the  northern  latitude  where  the  products  were  grown.     The  pota- 
toes were  remarkably  large  and  handsome. 


211.  Hampton  Kelley,  Portland,  Oregon,  U.  S. 

FRUIT  BUTTER. 
Report. — The  butter  is  made  of  dried  peaches,  apples,  and  blackberries,  showing  how 
well  the  surplus  fruits  have  been  utilized,  and  that  the  product  is  of  superior  quality. 


212.  Horticultural  Department  of  State  Agricultural  College,  Lansing,  Mich., 

U.  S. 

POTATOES. 
Report. — This  exhibit  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-eight  varieties  of  potatoes  forms  a  col- 
lection that  is  very  instructive  to  the  people  of  Michigan,  and  is  therefore  highly  meri- 
torious. 

213.  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Son,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  U.  S. 

POTATOES,  AND  A   COLLECTION  OF  WINTER  ROOTS  AND  VEGETABLES. 
Report. — Their  collection  of  three  hundred  and  seventy  kinds  of  potatoes,  while  in 
themselves  instructive,  had  the  merit  of  being  well-grown  tubers.     The  large  variety  of 
vegetables  exhibited  during  the  week  ending  October  19th,  1876,  were  all  of  superior 
growth ;  the  collection  of  squashes  being  particularly  meritorious. 


214.  Joseph  H.  Fenno,  Revere,  Mass.,  U.  S. 

FORTY-SIX   VARIETIES   OF  APPLES. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  valuable   character  of  the  varieties   exhibited,  and  the 
satisfactory  manner  in  which  several  of  them  were  grown,  especially  Gravenstein,  I.ate 
Strawberry,  Foundling,  and  Williams'  Favorite. 
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215.  Michigan  State  Pomological  Society,  Mich.,  U.  S. 

FRUITS. 
Report. — It  exhibited  continuously  from  near  the  opening  of  the  Exposition  to  its  close 
the  fruits  of  Michigan,  furnishing  thereby  one  of  the  most  instructive  and  valuable  features 
of  the  pomological  department. 


2i6.  George  W.  Bruckman,  Reading,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

WHITE  DOYENNt  OR   "BUTTER"    PEAR. 
Report. — He  exhibited  White  DoyennS  pears  of  large  size  and  excellence  grown  in  a 
district  in  which  it  requires  great  skill  to  produce  perfect  specimens  of  this  fine  old  variety. 


217.  Iowa  State  Horticultural  Society. 

APPLES. 
Report. — A  very  good  collection  containing  several  excellent  varieties. 


SIGNING  JUDGES  OF  GROUP  XXXVI. 


The  figures  annexed  to  the  names  of  the  Judges  indicate  the  reports  written  by  them 
respectively. 

Thomas  Meehan,  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  44,  45,  46,  47,  48,  49,  50,  51, 
52,  S3>  54.  55.  59.  60.  62,  68,  93,  94,  95,  102,  104,  105,  106,  107,  108,  109,  no,  in, 
114,  n6,  n7,  121,  122,  123,  124,  125,  126,  128,  129,  130,  131,  133,  134,  135,  136,  137, 
138.  139.  140.  141.  142,  143.  144,  145.  146,  147.  148.  149.  150.  151.  152.  153.  154.  155. 
156.  157.  158,  159,  160,  161,  162,  163,  164,  165,  166,  167,  168,  169,  170,  171,  172,  173, 
174,  175,  176,  177,  178,  179,  180,  :8i,  182,  183,  184,  185,  186,  187,  188,  189,  190,  191, 
192,  193,  194,  195,  ig6,  197,  198,  199,  200,  201,  202,  203,  204,  205,  206,  207,  208,  209, 
210,  211,  212,  213,  215,  216,  217. 

SuEL  Foster,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  20,  21,  22,  23,  24,  25,  26,  27,  28,  29,  30,  31,  32, 
33.  34.  35.  36,  37.  38.  39.  4o.  41,  42.  43.  56.  57,  S8.  214. 

Parker  Earle,  61,  63,  64,  65,  66,  67,  69,  70,  71,  72,  73,  74,  75,  76,  77,  78,  79,  80,  81, 
82,  83,  84,  85,  86,  87,  88,  89,  90,  91,  92,  96,  97,  98. 

William  Parry,  99,  too,  loi,  103,  127,  132. 

JosiAH  HooPES,  n2,  113,  115,  n8,  119,  120. 
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AWARDS  FOR  COLLECTIVE  EXHIBITS. 


The  Centennial  Commission,  at  its  session  of  September  i8,  1876,  passed 
the  following  resolution : 

"Resolved,  That  a  group  of  five  Judges  be  at  once  selected  to  report  to 
the  Commission  recommendations  for  awards  to  National,  State,  and  other 
collective  exhibits  and  buildings,  as  ordered  by  the  Executive  Committee 

and  approved  by  the  Commission They  shall  receive  for 

their  services  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  each." 
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JUDGES. 


-,  ,     AMERICAN. 
J.  A.  Johnson,  California. 
T.  E.  SiCKELS,  Pennsylvania. 
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FOREIGN. 
C.  JuHLEN  Dannfelt,  Sweden. 

Ernst     Oldendorff,    Argentine     "Re- 
public. 
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GROUP  ON  NATIONAL,  STATE,  AND  OTHER 
COLLECTIVE  EXHIBITS. 

1.  State  of  Arkansas,  U.  S. 

NATURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTS. 
Report. — Commended  for  a  large,  well-planned  State  building  oil  the  Centennial  grounds, 
combining  some  striking  and.  unique  features  in  its  construction,  deserving  of  special 
mention;  also  for  a  large,  comprehensive,  and  very  attractive  exhibit  of  the  natural  and 
industrial  products,  of  the  State,  embracing  a  valuable  inineral  collection,  a  large  collection 
of  the  native  woods,  also  of  the  agricultural  products,  and  especially  of  corn  and  cotton, 
the  latter  equaling  any  fibre  of  its  kind  raised  in  the  United  States,  all  of  which  collec- 
tions are  very  tastefully  and  systematically  arranged  for  the  inspection  of  visitors. 


2.  State  of  California,  U.  S. 

COLLECTIVE  EXHIBIT. 
Report. — Commended  for  a  spacious  State  building,  containing  specimens  of  the  woods 
of  the  State ;  also  a  very  fine  exhibit  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  State,  animal,  vege- 
table, and  mineral,  made  for  the  citizens  of  California  by  the  Land  Department  of  the 
Central  Pacific  Railroad  Co.,  includmg  also  a  very  beautiful  shield  of  the  State,  about 
three  feet  in  diameter,  carved  entirely  of  the  native  woods  of  California;  also  an  exceed- 
ingly valuable  collection  of  the  marine  shells  of  the  Pacific  coast,  and  also  many  interesting 
specimens  of  petrifaction. 

3.  State  of  Colorado,  U.  S. 

COLLECTIVE   EXHIBIT. 
Report. — Commended  for  a  tastefully  arranged  exhibit  of  the  vast  mineral  resources  of 
the  State ;  also  for  interesting  specimens  of  the  ornithology  of  the  State. 


4.  Mrs.^M.  A.  Maxwell,  Boulder,  Colorado,  U.  S. 

COLLECTIVE  EXHIBIT. 
Report. — Commended  for  a  very  large  and  exceedingly  interesting  collection  of  wild 
animals  and  birds  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  some  of  which  were  taken  by  her  own 
gun,  and  also  of  the  young,  the  eggs,  and  the  nests,  evincing  remarkable  skill  as  a  taxider- 
mist, and  an  intimate  knowledge  of  their  life  and  habits,  as  seen  in  the  pose  and  grouping 
of  the  specimens  exhibited;  also  for  a  large  and  valuable  collection  of  minerals,  fossils, 
shells,  and  reptiles. 

S 
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5.  State  of  Connecticut,  U.  S. 

COLLECTIVE  EXHIBIT. 
Report. — Commended  for  a  cottage  house  constructed  and  furnished  in  the  colonial 
style ;  for  an  extensive  exhibit  of  the  educational  system  of  the  State ;  for  a  collection  of 
cubical  blocks  of  granite  and  marble,  and  a  beautiful  arch  made  from  the  brown-stone  so 
famous  as  a  building  material  in  the  cities  of  the  United  States. 


6.  State  of  Delaware,  U.  S. 

COLLECTIVE  EXHIBIT. 

Report. — Commended  for  the  display  of  granite,  marble,  iron  ore,  and  natural  woods ; 
also  a  tasteful  arch  ornamenting  the  entire  exhibit. 


7.  State  of  Florida,  U.  S. 

COLLECTIVE   EXHIBIT. 
Report. — Commended  for  a  collective   exhibit  of  orange-flower  water,  representing  a 
new  industry  in  the  United  States ;  for  Scuppernong  wine ;  and  for  a  collection  of  seventy- 
nine  varieties  of  Florida  woods. 

8.  State  of  Illinois,  U.  S. 

COLLECTIVE  EXHIBIT. 
Report. — Commended  for  a  good  display,  showing  the  agricultural,  horticultural,  and 
geological  resources  of  the  State,  and  an  important  display  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction. 

9.  State  of  Indiana,  U.  S. 

COLLECTIVE  EXHIBIT. 

Report. — Commended  for  the  State  building  and  the  exhibits  therein. 

The  collective  exhibit  made  by  Indiana  is  creditable  for  the  display  of  its  woods  and 
cereals,  and  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  State.  Also  a  fine  display  of  the  educational 
department  of  the  State. 

10.  State  of  Iowa,  U.  S. 

COLLECTIVE   EXHIBIT. 
Report. — Commended  for  a  large  display  of  its  minerals  and  cereals,  and  native  and 
cultivated  grasses,  and  its  pomology  in  large  variety ;  and  also  for  a  very  important  collect- 
ive exhibit  of  remains  of  mound-builders. 


II.  States  of  Kansas  and  Colorado,  U.^S. 

STATE  BUILDING. 
Report. — Commended  for  a  very  large  and  commodious  joint  State  building,  of  excellent 
design,  and  especially  well  suited  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  constructed. 


12.  State  of  Kansas,  U.  S. 

COLLECTIVE  EXHIBIT. 

Report. — Commended  for  an  excellent  exhibit  of  the  manifold  products  of  the  soil,  very 
beautifully  and  tastefully  displayed,  embracing  the  cereals  and  fruits;  also  an  excellent 
exhibit  of  the  mmerals,  ornithology,  and  timber  of  the  State ;  also  for  an  exhibit  of  the 
rapid  progress  of  education,  illustrated  by  maps  and  photographs ;  also  the  contribution 
made  by  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  &  Santa  F4  Railroad  Co.,  of  cereals  and  minerals. 


COLLECTIVE  EXHIBITS.  j 

13.  State  of  Kentucky,  U.  S. 

MINERALS,  CHARTS,  AND  PHOTOGRAPHS. 
Reforl. — Commended  for  the  completeness  and  excellence  of  the  geological  survey, 
embracing  maps,  sections,  plats,  and  publications;  also  lor  an  exhibit  of  soils  from  each 
geological  formation  in  the  State,  showing  depth  of  soil  and  character  of  rock  from  which 
it  is  derived,  with  complete  analysis  of  base-rock,  sub-soil,  and  top  soil ;  also  for  a  series 
of  large  photographs  designed  to  show  the  surface  geology  of  the  State ;  of  photographs, 
taken  by  magnesium  light,  of  the  interior  of  Mammoth  Cave ;  also  a  collection  of  fossils, 
cannel  coal,  and  pig  iron ;  also  for  marls  rich  in  potash  and  phosphoric  acid. 


14.  State  of  Maryland,  U.  S. 

COLLECTIVE  EXHIBIT. 
Report. — Commended  for  a  fine  display  of  minerals,  building  stone,  specimens  of  pupils' 
work,  and  a  model  of  a  fish-hatching  house ;'  also  three  engines  built  for  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad  Co, 

15.  State  of  Massachusetts,  U.  S. 

COLLECTIVE  EXHIBIT. 
Report. — Commended  not  only  for  a  very  creditable  display  of  the  agricultural  products, 
but  mainly  for  the  scientific,  accurate,  laborious  method  adopted  to  present  at  a  glance  and  in 
a  condensed  form,  by  way  of  maps,  a  complete  representation  of  her  agricultural  interests, 
comprising  the  lands,  value  of  food,  and  the  mineral  products,  the  variations  in  the  value 
of  those  products  from  year  to  year  as  compared  with  other  States  and  the  world ;  also  for 
the  superior  system  of  public  education,  and  for  an  excellent  exhibition  of  apparatus  foi: 
technical  instruction,  and  for  the  work  of  the  pupils  of  the  normal  public  schools,  showing 
great  proficiency  in  science  and  art» 

16.  State  of  Michigan,  U.  S. 

COLLECTIVE   EXHIBIT. 

Report. — Commended  for  a  very  ornamental  building,  well  arranged  for  the  use  of  the 
State  Commission  and  visitors,  and  which  is  constructed  in  the  Swiss  style,  of  materials  in 
wood  and  stone  and  by  workmen  from  the  State,  the  interior  being  embellished  with  arti- 
ficial marble  and  the  varnished  woods  of  the  State,  so  blended  in  colors  as  to  give  a  very 
pleasing  effect. 

Also  for  a  very  large  collection  of  excellent  fruit,  forestry,  and  wines,  showing  the  prod- 
ucts of  all  portions  of  the  State. 

Also  a  fine  display  of  iron  ore  and  manufactured  iron,  as  well  as  gypsum  and  salt. 


17.  State  of  Minnesota,  U.  S. 

COLLECTIVE  EXHIBIT. 
Report. — Commended  for  a  valuable  exhibit  of  the  educational  progress  and  work  of  the 
State,  embracing  bound  volumes  of  examination  papers,  maps,  drawings,  etc.,  from  the 
public  schools  of  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  and  designs  of  school  buildings  by  A.  Lang- 
don,  of  Winona. 

iS.  State  of  Mississippi,  U.  S. 

COLLECTIVE  EXHIBIT. 
Report. — Commended  for  its  building,  containing  sixty-eight  different  varieties  of  woods 
and  of  native  moss ;  also  for  the  peculiar  design  of  the  building,  which  shows  on  the  out- 
side the  woods  of  the  State  with  the  bark,  and  on  the  inside  the  woods  finished  and  oiled. 
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19.  State  of  Missouri,  U.  S. 

COLLECTIVE   EXHIBIT. 
Report. — Commended  for  a  very  creditable  display  of  the  mineral  and  agricultural  re- 
sources of  the  State ;  and  also  for  an  excellent  educational  exhibit. 


20.  State  of  Nebraska,  U.  S. 

COLLECTIVE   EXHIBIT. 
Report. — Commended  for  an  extensive  and  interesting  exhibit,  by  the  Horticultural  So' 
ciety  of  the  State,  of  cereals,  grasses,  fruits,  vegetables,  wool,  and  minerals  from  the  State. 


21.  State  of  Nev/  Hampshire,  U.  S 

COLLECTIVE  EXHIBIT. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  success  attained  in  the  breeding  of  swine,  and  for  the 
variety  of  its  hard-wood  timber;  also  for  publications,  photographs,  and  students'  works, 
illustrating  the  system  of  education  in  kindergartens,  academies,  seminaries,  high  schools, 
and  colleges. 

22.  State  of  New?  Jersey,  U.  S. 

COLLECTIVE  EXHIBIT. 
Report. — Commended  for  a  State  building  erected  on  the  Centennial  grounds  for  the  use 
of  Commissioners  and  visitors,  which  is  constructed  in  the  old  English  style  of  Queen 
Anne's  time,  and  covered  with  tiles  manufactured  in  New  Jersey.  It  is  cenceded  to  be 
the  most  unique,  striking,  and  picturesque  building  of  its  class  on  the  grounds,  and  es- 
pecially well  adapted  to  its  designed  uses,  costing  about  twelve  thousand  dollars,  and  has 
been  visited  by  not  less  than  one  million  people,  one  hundred  and  six  thousand  of  whom 
registered  their  names,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-six  having  registered  in  one 
day.  Also  for  an  excellent  and  interesting  exhibit  of  the  cereals,  soils,  stone,  iron,  zinc, 
and  copper  of  the  State;  and  also  the  complete  geological  report  of  the  survey  of  the 
State,  with  a  large  wall  map  showing  in  detail  all  its  geological  formations. 


23.  State  of  New  York,  U.  S. 

STATE  BUILDING. 
Report.'^-CoTDmxXi&eA  for  a  convenient  and  spacious  building  for  the  accommodation  of 


24.  The  Bankers  and  Bank  Officers'  Building  Association,  Benj.  B.  Sherman, 
Chairman,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  U.  S. 

BUILDING  ON   CENTENNIAL  GROUNDS. 
Report. — Commended  for  a  commodious  and  exceedingly  comfortable  building  on  the 
Centennial  grounds  for  the  use  of  bankers  and  their  families  while  visiting  the  Centennial 
Exhibition. 


25.  American    Society  for   the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  New  York, 

N.  Y.,  U.  S. 

INSTRUMENTS,  BANNERS,  AND   ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Report.. — Commended  for  the  display  of  deodands,  or  instruments  used  in  torturing  dumb 
animals,  taken  from  offenders ;  banners  and  illustrations  exhibiting  the  manner  of  carrying 
out  the  designs  of  this  Association. 


COLLECTIVE  EXHIBITS.  p 

26.  State  of  North  Carolina,  U.  S. 

COLLECTIVE  EXHIBIT. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  meritorious  display  made  by  the  Land  Association  of 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  of  the  mineral  and  agricultural  resources  of  the  State,  and 
notably  for  the  mica  exhibit. 

27.  State  of  Ohio,  U.  S. 

COLLECTIVE  EXHIBIT. 

Report. — Commended  for  a  State  building  on  the  Centennial  grounds  of  excellent  design 
and  workmanship,  constructed  with  materials  exclusively  from  Ohio,  and  by  workmen  from 
that  State,  and  containing  contributions  of  building  stone  from  every  quarry  in  the  State, 
with  glass  made  from  Ohio  sandstone  and  a  roof  of  Ohio  iron. 

Also  a  large  collection,  by  the  State  Archseological  Societv,  of  mound-builders'  remains, 
and  other  antiquities  relating  to  prehistoric  man. 

Also  for  a  large  collection  of  the  vast  mineral  resources  of  the  State,  with  their  primary 
derivatives,  and  especially  from  the  Hanging  Rock  iron  region,  the  Tuscarawas  region, 
and  the  Mahoning  Valley  and  Hocking  Valley,  and  Perry  County ;  also  including  excel- 
lent specimens  of  salt  and  bromine. 

Also  for  a  complete  exhibit  of  the  wools  of  Ohio. 

Also  for  an  extensive  exhibit  of  the  cereals  of  the  State. 

Also  for  a  complete  display  of  many  varieties  of  fruits,  from  twenty-four  different 
counties. 

Also  for  an  exceedingly  interesting  exhibit  of  the  educational  system  of  the  State,  em- 
bracing all  the  departments  of  education. 

Also  for  a  large,  elaborate,  and  exceedingly  valuable  geological  map  of  the  State,  with 
many  excellent  features  deserving  special  commendation. 


28.  State  Archaeological  Society  of  Ohio,  Columbus,  Ohio,  U.  S. 

PREHISTORIC  RELICS. 
Report. — Commended  for  a  very  complete  and  comprehensive  exhibit  of  prehistoric  re- 
mains, particularly  of  the  great  Mississippi  basin;  and  a  valuable  map  showing  the  location 
of  the  ancient  earthworks  in  the  State. 


29.  Cincinnati  School  of  Design  for  Women,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  U.  S. 

PUPILS'   WORK. 
Report. — Commended  for  a  very  extensive  and  creditable  exhibit  of  the  work  of  their 
pupils  in  the  carving  of  wood,  painting  on  canvas  and  on  china-ware,  crayon  sketching,  and 
architectural  designs. 

36.  State  of  Oregon,  U.  S.       , 

COLLECTIVE   EXHIBIT. 

Report. — Commended  for  a  superior  display  of  her  cereals,  textiles,  and  timber  resources, 
and  the  variety  and  excellence  of  her  fruits,  the  salmon  fishery,  and  the  educational  sys- 
tem ;  evincing  the  steady  development  of  the  resources  of  the  State. 


31.  State  of  Pennsylvania,  U.  S. 

COLLECTIVE    EXHIBIT. 

Report. Commended  for  a  very  extensive  display  of  the  rich  mineral  resources,  and  an 

elaborate  geological  survey  of  the  State ;  also  for  the  admirably  arranged  building  in  which 
the  school  system  is  illustrated  in  a  most  satisfactory  way,  explaining  the  progressive  steps 
from  the  kindergarten  to  the  high  school  and  college. 
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32.  Cillinder  &  Sons,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

THE  GILLINDER   GLASS   WORKS   AND   PRODUCTS. 
Report. — Commended  for  a  large  and  tasteful  building  erected  on  the  Centennial  grounds, 
■with  complete  glass-works  in  constant  and  successful  operation,  and  the  great  excellence 
and  variety  of  the  work  produced  at  these  works. 


33.  David  Landreth  &  Sons,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

SEEDS. 
Report. — Commended  for  an  instructive  and  tastefully-arranged  collection  of  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  varieties  of  field  and  garden  seeds  grown  on  their  own  farms  in  the  States 
of  Virginia,  New  Jersey,  Wisconsin,  and  Pennsylvania,  exhibited  by  the  oldest  firm  in  this 
line  of  business  in  the  United  States,  carried  on  for  ninety  years  in  a  most  respectable 
manner ;  well  known  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 


34.  State  of  Tennessee,  U.  S. 

COLLECTIVE  EXHIBIT. 
Report. — Commended  for  a  fine  display  of  the  minerals ;  also  reports,  photographs,  and 
specimens  of  the  work  performed  by  the  pupils,  representing  the  educational  and  scientific 
institutions  of  the  State. 


35.  Cotton  Exchange  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  U.  S. 

COTTON. 

Report. — Commended  for  a  very  interesting  display  of  raw  cotton  collected  from  six 
different  States,  affording  an  instructive  exhibit  of  the  great  staple  of  cotton. 


36.  State  of  Texas,  U.  S. 

COLLECTIVE   EXHIBIT. 
Report. — Commended  for  an  excellent  exhibit  of  upland  cotton  (five  bales)  collected  by 
the  Galveston  Board  of  Trade  for  the  State  of  Texas,  showing  the  highest  grade  of  this 
great  staple  of  the  world. 

37.  State  of  Vermont,  U.  S. 

COLLECTIVE   EXHIBIT. 
Report. — Commended  for  a  fine  display  of  minerals,  building  stone,  and  marbles. 


38.  State  of  Virginia,  U.  S. 

COLLECTIVE   EXHIBIT. 
Report. — An  exhibit  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  State, 


39.  State  Board  of  Centennial  Managers,  West  Virginia,  U.  S. 

CENTENNIAL  STATE  BUILDING  AND   CONTENTS. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  house  built  of  woods  indigenous  to  the  State,  and  for  the 
display  made  of  a  very  extensive  collection  of  bituminous  coals,  mineral  waters,  ores, 
building  stone,  veneers,  glass,  and  lubricating  oils ;  also  of  the  timber  and  agricultural 
products  of  the  State,  represented  by  two  hundred  and  forty-five  different  exhibitors. 


COLLECTIVE  EXHIBITS.  ri 

40.  State  of  Wisconsin,  U.  S. 

COLLECTIVE   EXHIBIT. 
Report. — Commended  for  an  exhibit  of  the  building  stone,  and  of  agricultural  and  forest 
products,  of  the  State;  also 'its  hard  wood  and  pine  of  commerce;  also  students'  books, 
and  photographs  of  the  school  buildings  of  the  State ;  also  for  an  extensive  display  of  the 
pomology  and  geology  of  the  State. 


41.  Territory  of  Arizona,  U.  S. 

COLLECTIVE  EXHIBIT. 
Report. — Commended  for  an  extensive  display  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  Territory. 


42.  Territory  of  Montana,  U.  S. 

GEOLOGICAL   SPECIMENS. 
Report. — Commended  for  a  fine  display  of  ores  and  geological  specimens,  collected  by 
J,  P.  Wool  man. 

43.  Board  of  Centennial  Managers  of  the  Territory  of  Utah,  U.  S. 

COLLECTIVE   EXHIBIT. 

Report. — Commended  for  a  valuable  display  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  Territory. 


44.  Washington  Territory,  U.  S. 

CEREALS. 
Report. — Commen-ded  for  a  great  variety  of  samples  of  cereals,  collected  by  W.  Owen 
Bush,  of  Thurston  County. 

45.  Women's  Centennial  Committee,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S. 

women's   PAVILION. 
Report. — Commended  for  a  very  large  and  exceedingly  appropriate  Exhibition  building, 
and  for  the  excellence  of  the  appointments  of  the  exhibit  made  in  the  same,  and  also  for 
the  able  and  judicious  management  of  the  exhibition. 


46.  Brewers'  Association. 

BUILDING  ON   CENTENNIAL  GROUNDS,  AND  PRODUCTS. 
Report. — Commended  for  a  large,  tasteful,  and  appropriate  building  erected  on  the  Cen- 
tennial grounds,  and  for  an  exceedingly  interesting  exhibit  of  the  whole  industry  of  brewing 
and  marketing  beer  and  ale,  displayed  in  a  most  satisfactory  and  intelligible  manner. 


47.  Government  of  the  United  States. 

BUILDING  USED  BY  THE  VARIOUS   DEPARTMENTS. 
Report. — Commended  for  an  admirably  well-constructed  building,  used  for  the  exhibitions 
of  the  different  Departments  of  the  United  States  Government;  exceedingly  well  adapted 
for  the  purpose,  and  of  unique  design. 


48.  United  States  Life-Saving  Service,  Washington,  D.  C,  U.  S. 

COLLECTIVE  EXHIBIT. 

Report. — Commended  for  an  exhibition  of  the  appliances  used  at  the  several  life-saving 
stations  of  the  United  States. 
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49.  United  States  Government,  Engineer  Department,  Washington,  D.  C,  U.  S. 

MAP. 

Report. — Commended  for  a  large  Centennial  map,  prepared  expressly  for  the  Centennial 
Exhibition  by  order  of  Major-General  Humphreys,  showing  the  various  works  done  ky 
officers  of  the  corps  of  Engineers  during  the  past  century. 


50.  United  States  Government,  Bureau  of  Navigation,  Navy  Department,  Wash- 

ington, D.  C,  U.  S. 

COLLECTIVE  EXHIBIT. 
Report. — Commended  for  marked  superiority  of  the  compasses,  and  especially  the  ad- 
justable binnacle  for  correcting  the  deviation  of  the  compass,  and  also  a  testing  instrument 
of  great  excellence, 

51.  United  States  Government,  Navy  Department,  Bureau  of  Equipment,  Wash- 

ington,  D.  C,  U.  S. 
HEMP  AND  WIRE  ROPE. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  great  excellence  of  both  hemp  and  wire  rope  manufactured 
in  the  Boston  Navy- Yard. 

52.  United  States  Government,  Navy  Department,  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering, 

Washington,  D.  C,  U.  S. 

ENGINES,  DRAWINGS,  AND  AERATING  APPARATUS. 
Report. — Commended  for  excellence  in  the  drawings  made  by  the  cadets  of  the  Naval 
Academy ;  also  for  the  very  superior  character  of  the  drawings  made  by  the  officers ;  also  for 
great  excellence  in  the  engines  built  for  the  -proposed  United  States  steamer  "  Epervier" 
in  1865,  as  shown  in  the  symmetry  of  proportion  and  the  compactness  and  lightness  of 
construction  for  the  power  developed ;  also  for  excellence  in  Baird's  Aerating  Distilling 
Apparatus  for  making  fresh  water  on  board  ship,  the  water  being  thoroughly  aerated  and 
potable  on  leaving  the  distiller;  also  for  excellence  in  the  workmanship  on  the  eight-foot 
boiler  for  compound  engines,  and  for  compactness  of  design  and  economy  of  fuel  in  the 
compound  engines;  also  for  Pemberton's  Trajectory  Apparatus  to  illustrate  the  law  of  fall- 
ing bodies  and  the  re^stance  of  the  atmosphere. 


53.  United  States  Government,  Department  of  the  Interior,  Washington,  D.  C, 

U.  S. 

COLLECTIVE  EXHIBIT. 
Report.— CoTa-a\t.-nAt&.  for  a  well-arranged  and  very  instructive  exhibition  of  the  manner 
of  working  of  the  Patent  Office,  and  its  useful  results ;  for  a  very  complete  and  extensive  ex- 
hibition, made  by  the  Indian  Office,  of  publications,  illustrations,  models,  costumes,  weapons, 
and  domestic  utensils,  and  ethnological  collection,  illustrating  the  life  and  habits  of  the 
Indians ;  for  an  exceedingly  interesting  and  striking  exhibition  of  the  Census  tables,  illus- 
trating the  immense  increase  of  the  population  of  the  United  States  during  the  last  century. 


54.  United  States  Government,  Post- Office   Department,  Washington,  D.  C, 

U.  S. 

COLLECTIVE  EXHIBIT. 

Report. — Commended  for  the  model  working  of  the  Post-Office,  illustrating  in  a  very 
complete  manner  the  exceedingly  clever  arrangements  of  said  department. 


COLLECTIVE  EXHIBITS.,  1 3 

55.  Smithsonian  Institution,  National  Museum,  and  Commission  on  American 

Food  Fishes. 

COLLECTIVE  EXHIBIT. 
Report. — Commended  for  a  very  superior  scientifically  and  practically  arranged  display 
of  the  vast  natural  resources  of  the  United  States,  embracing  animals  beneficial  or  injurious 
to  man,  means  of  pursuit  and  capture,  means  of  utilization,  animal  products  and  their 
applications,  protection  and  culture  of  useful  animals,  collections  illustrating  the  mineral 
wealth  of  the  United  States,  systematically  arranged,  geological  maps  and  publications, 
and  collections  of  ethnological  objects  of  the  greatest  interest  for  this  branch  of  science. 


56.  The  Government  of  the  Argentine  Republic. 

COLLECTIVE    EXHIBIT. 

Report. — Commended  for  a  very  creditable  display  of  the  vast  natural  resources  of  the 
country,  illustrated  by  one  hundred  and  ninety  collective  exhibits ;  and  also  for  the  rapid 
progress  made  in  public  education,  and  for  the  superiority  of  the  specimens  exhibited  by 
ladies  of  the  Republic. 

57.  Austrian  Commission  for  the  International  Exhibition  of  1876. 

COLLECTIVE  EXHIBIT. 
Report. — Commended  for  a  fine  collection  of  scythes,  representing  a  very  important 
home  industry  of  the  province  of  Styria,  and  an  article  of  large  export  trade. 


58.  Photographic  Society  of  Vienna,  Austria. 

PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Report. — Commended  for  a  scientific  development  of  the  photographic  industry. 


59.  Austrian  Government. 

COLLECTIVE  EXHIBIT   OF   BOHEMIAN   LACES. 
Report. — Commended  for  a  large  display  of  beautiful  laces,  representing  the  chief  indus- 
try of  the  "  Erzgebirge"  (Bohemia)  and  the  province  of  Idria. 


60.  Austrian  Glass-Ware  Manufacturers. 

GLASS-WARE. 
Report. — Commended  for  a  splendid  display,  fully  representing  the  progress  attained  in 
this  important  industry. 

61.  Austrian  Civil  Engineers'  and  Architects'  Union,  Vienna,  Austria. 

COLLECTIVE  EXHIBIT. 
Report. — Commended  for  a  large  and  interesting  collection  of  photographs  in  engineer- 
ing and  architecture,  models,  designs,  reports,  and  plans,  contributed  by  fifty-three  different 
exhibitors. 


62.  Co-opefative  Exhibition  of  the  Kid  Glove  Manufacturers  of  Prague,  Austria. 

KID   GLOVES. 
Report. — Commended  for  a  very  creditable  display  of  kid  gloves,  of  solid  material,  good 
workmanship,  and  taste. 
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63.  Co-operative  Exhibition  of  the  Kid  Qlove  Manufacturers  of  Vienna,  Austria. 

KID  GLOVES. 
Report. — Commended  for  a  fine  display  of  kid  gloves  of  excellent  material  and  elegant 
workmanship. 

64.  Co-operative  Exhibition  of  the  Vienna  Bronze- Ware  Manufacturers,  Vienna, 

Austria. 

ARTICLES   OF  BRONZE. 
Report. — Commended  for  a  fine  and  tasteful  display  of  Vienna  bronze  articles,  fully 
representing  the  Austrian  art  industry  in  this  branch. 


65.  Municipality  of  Vienna,  Austria. 

COLLECTIVE  EXHIBIT. 
Report. — Commended  for  photographs  of  objects  pertaining  to  public  education,  and 
publications  on  the  same  matter,  as  a  remarkable  support  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge. 


66.  Belgian  Government. 

SCHOOL-HOUSE  AND   SYSTEM   OF   HEATING  AND  VENTILATION. 
Report. — Commended  for  a  complete  and  satisfactory  exhibit  of  a  school-house,  contain, 
ing  three  rooms,  and  showing  their  system  of  heating  and  ventilating  their  school-houses 
on  scientific  principles. 

67.  District  of  Grammont,  Belgium. 

COLLECTIVE  EXHIBIT   OF  THE  MANUFACTURERS   OF  BLACK   LACES. 
Report. — Commended  for  a  large  display  of  beautiful  black  laces. 


68.  Louis  Mack  &  Co.,  Belgium. 

COLLECTIVE  EXHIBIT  OF  THE  GLASS   MANUFACTURERS   OF   CHARLEROY. 
Report. — Commended  for  a  large  display  of  excellenfwindow-glasses. 


69.  District  of  Verviers,  Belgium. 

COLLECTIVE   EXHIBIT. 
Report. — Commended  for  a  large  display  of   cloth,  mineral  water,  elixirs,  arms,  and 
wood  carvings. 

70.  Ghent,  Belgium. 

COLLECTIVE   EXHIBIT  OF  THE   COTTON   INDUSTRY. 

Report. — Commended  for  a  large  display  of  cotton  goods. 


71.  Brazilian  Government. 

COLLECTIVE  EXHIBIT. 
Report. — Commended  for  a  commodious  and  tasteful  commission  house,  and  for  a  very 
extensive  display  from  all  the  departments  of  the  Government  and  the  different  provinces 
of  the  country,  showing  the  natural  wealth  and  the  immense  resources  of  the  empire,  em- 
bracing one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  collective  exhibits ;  also  from  the  orphan  schools 
of  Santa  Teresa,  the  municipal  school  of  Sao  Sebastiao,  the  Society  of  Lourdes,  the  Mis- 
ericordia  School,  the  Commissioner-General  for  National  Education,  the  ladies  of  the 
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province  of  Ceara,  of  Bahia,  and  of  Parana;  also  a  very  highly  ornamental  installation 
surrounding  their  exhibits  both  in  the  Main  Building  and  Agricultural  Hall,  evincing  a 
great  interest  in  the  general  display  of  the  International  Exposition. 


72.  Government  of  the  Dominion'of  Canada 

COLLECTIVE   EXHIBIT. 
Report. — Commended  for  a  very  superior  display  in  all  departments  of  the  Exhibition, 
especially  mineral,  agricultural,  forest  industry,  pomology,  and  education. 


73.  Department  of  Education  for  the  Province  of  Ontario,  Canada. 

"  EDUCATIONAL   APPARATUS   AND   APPLIANCES. 

Report. — Commended  for  a  very  extensive  and  attractive  collection  illustrative  of  the 
grovifth  and  extent  of  the  educational  system  of  Ontario,  including  a  great  variety  of  appa- 
ratus, maps,  charts,  models  of  school-houses,  photographs  of  school-buildings,  and  reports. 


74.  Chilian  Government. 
COLLECTIVE   EXHIBIT. 
Report. — Commended  for  a  display  of  the  machinery  used  in  crushing  and  amalgamating 
gold  and  silver  ores;  and  also  an  excellent  model  showing  the  process  of  reducing  ore, 
and  a  good  display  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  country. 


75.  The  Chinese  Government. 

COLLECTIVE  EXHIBIT. 
^f/orA— Commended  for  a  very  extensive  and  interesting  exhibition  showing  the  present 
social,  industrial,  and  commercial  condition  of  the  country. 


76.  Danish  Government. 

COLLECTIVE    EXHIBIT. 


Report. — Commended  for  »  tasteful  structure  for  the  display  of  the  natural  and  indus- 
trial products  of  the  country. 

77.  Egyptian  Government. 

COLLECTIVE   EXHIBIT. 

Report. — A  very  extensive  and  interesting  display  of  the  antiquities,  national  dresses, 
and  household  furnishings,  also  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  country. 


78.  French  Government. 
COLLECTIVE   EXHIBIT. 


Report. — Commended  for  a  fine  display  of  her  public  works,  embracing  models,  charts, 
and  drawings  relating  to  the  works  of  the  "  Fonts  et  Chauss^es"  and  the  mines,  and  also 
of  the  works  constructed  by  the  great  railway  companies,  and  collected  by  order  of  the 
Minister  of  Public  Works. 

79.  Municipality  of  the  City  of  Paris. 

COLLECTIVE   EXHIBIT. 
Report. — Commended  for  an  interesting  collection  of  reports,  maps,  plans,  engravings, 
photographs,  and  other  publications  relating  to  public  buildings  in  Paris. 
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So.  German  Government. 

BUILDING   ON   CENTENNIAL  GROUNDS. 
Report. — Commended  for  the  commodious  building  erected  on  the  Centennial  grounds 
for  the  use  of  the  Commission  and  German  visitors,  and  containing  files  of  German  news- 
papers. 

8i,   German  Surgical  Department  under  the  Geneva  Cross. 

COLLECTIVE  EXHIBIT. 
Report. — Commended  for  a  carefully-prepared  collection  of  material  used  for  the  relief 
of  the  sick  and  wounded  in  war. 


82.  German  Gold,  Silver,  and  Plated  Jewelry  Manufacturers. 

COLLECTIVE   EXHIBIT. 

Report. — Commended  for  a  large  collection,  of  good  workmanship,  tasteful  patterns,  and 
cheap  prices,  contributed  by  forty-eight  exhibitors. 


83.  Book  Trade  and  Graphic  Art  of  Germany. 

COLLECTIVE  EXHIBIT. 
Report. — Commended  for  a  very  large  and  complete  collection  of  publications  from  all 
parts  of  Germany,  illustrating  the  progress  and  high  standing  of  educational  and  scientific 
matters  of  said  country,  contributed  by  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  exhibitors. 


84.  German  Wine  Producers. 

COLLECTIVE   EXHIBIT. 

Report. — Commended  for  a  numerous  collection  of  wines  from  all  vine-producing  parts 
of  the  German  empire,  of  good  qualities  and  fine  flavor,  contributed  by  seventy-two  exhib- 
itors. 


85.  German  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Photography. 

COLLECTIVE   EXHIBIT. 

Report. — Commended  for  a  large  and  interesting  collection  of  articles  illustrating  the 
works  of  said  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Photography  in  Germany,  contributed  by 
twenty-five  exhibitors. 

86.  Elberfeld  Manufacturers  of  Italian  Cloth  and  Tailors'  Trimmings,  Germany. 

COLLECTIVE  EXHIBIT. 

Report. — Commended  for  a  very  complete  and  nicely-arranged  exhibition  of  zanella  and 
coatings, 

87.  Siegerland,  Germany. 

COLLECTIVE   EXHIBIT. 
Report. — Commended  for  a  large  collection  of  iron  ores  and  spiegeleisen,  maps,  and 
models. 

88.  Stassfurt,  Germany. 

COLLECTIVE  EXHIBIT. 
Report. — Commended  for  a  very  important  display  of  the  products  of  the  Stassfurt  salt 
mines,  which  have  given  rise  to  several  industries  of  great  value  not  only  to  commerce 
but  also  mainly  to  agriculture. 
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89.  German  Union  of  Manufacturing  Chemists. 

COLLECTIVE   EXHIBIT. 
Report. — Commended  for  a  very  excellent  and  numerous  collection  of  manufactured 
chemicals,  contributed  by  fifty-three  exhibitors. 


90.  German  Lead  Manufacturers. 

COLLECTIVE  EXHIBIT. 
Report. — Commended  for  an  interesting  collection  of  lead,  copper,  and  zinc  ores,  and 
also  drawings  illustrating  the  refining  process  of  the  same. 


91.  Idar  Oberstein  Jewelry  Manufacturers. 

COLLECTIVE   EXHIBIT. 
Report. — Commended  for  a  large  collection  of  jewelry,  of  good  patterns  and  cheap 
prices. 

92.  The  Bavarian  Brewers'  Association. 

COLLECTIVE  EXHIBITION  OF  BAVARIAN  BEER   AND   MATERIALS   USED   IN  BREWING." 
Report. — Commended  for  an  interesting  exhibition  of  hops,  beers,  and  the  correspondinp" 
literature  relative  to  this  important  branch  of  industry. 


93.  British  Government. 

COLLECTIVE  EXHIBIT. 
Report. — Three  buildings,  erected  on  the  Centennial  grounds,  in  the  style  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan age;    also  interesting  collections   and  contributions  from  the  South  Kensington 
Museum. 

94.  Lords  of  Committee  on  Education,  England. 

CONTRIBUTIONS    FROM  SOUTH    KENSINGTON    MUSEUM. 

Report. — A  very  interesting  collection   of   contributions  from    the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  arranged  by  its  able  director,  Mr.  P.  Cunliffe  Owen. 


95.  Government  of  Queensland,  Australia. 

COLLECTIVE  EXHIBIT. 
Report. — Commended  for  alarge  and  superior  collection,  showing  the  vast  natural  wealth 
and  productive  industry  of  this  colony. 


96.  Government  of  New  Zealand, 

COLLECTIVE   EXHIBIT. 

Report. — Commended  for  a  large  and  superior  collection,  showing  the  vast  natural  wealth 
and  productive  industry  of  this  colony. 


97.  Government  of  New  South  Wales,  Australia. 

COLLECTIVE   EXHIBIT. 

Report. Commended  for  a  trophy  of  coal,  illustrating,  in  full  size,  sections  of  the  four 

principal  coal  fields,  and  also  number  and  locality  of  the  different  mines. 

For  a  trophy  representing  the  exact  bulk  of  the  total  quantity  of  gold  raised  in  the  State 
from  1851  to  1874. 
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For  samples  of  gold  from  forty-eight  different  fields,  with  various  assays  showing  weight, 
value,  percentage  of  silver,  etc.,  etc. 

For  sixty-five  boxes  of  wool  of  high  quality,  collected  from  different  localities  by  the 
Commission. 

For  forty  samples  of  wines  from  different  vineyards  of  the  country,  collected  by  the 
Commission. 

For  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  photographic  views  of  Sydney  and  surrounding  country. 

For  a.  very  fine  collection  of  tin  ores,  from  twenty  different  mines,  arranged  by  Mr. 
Dutchart. 


98.  Government  of  Victoria,  Australia. 

COLLECTIVE  EXHIBIT. 
Report. — Commended  for  a  fine  collection  of  objects  illustrating  the  natural  and  artificial 
products  of  Victoria,  as  rocks,  soils,  indigenous  and  acclimatized  animals  (stuffed),  grains, 
fruits,  vegetables,  wool,  manufactures  of  wood,  photography,  and  also  a  very  interesting 
collection  of  pomaceous  fruits  in  wax. 


99.  Government  of  South  Australia,  Australia. 

COLLECTIVE   EXHIBIT. 

Report. — Commended  for  the  collective  exhibit  of  wines,  consisting  of  oni  hundred  and 
fourteen  samples ;  also  an  exhibit  of  marble,  slate,  and  freestone ;  also  a  collection  of  sta- 
tistics, and  a  history  of  the  resources  and  productions  of  the  colony. 


100.  Government  of  India. 

COLLECTIVE  EXHIBIT. 
Report. — A  very  extensive  and  interesting  collection  of  articles  from  the  Indian  Museum 
in  London,  arranged  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India. 


loi.  Government  of  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

COLLECTIVE  EXHIBIT. 
Report. — An  interesting  collection,  arranged  by  one  hundred  exhibitors,  and  consisting 
of  ores  of  copper  and  other  minerals,  coals,  woods,  seeds,  articles  of  native  dresses,  printed 
matters,  models  of  engineering  works,  photographs,  and  other  illustrations  of  colonial 
scenery ;  also  a  large  collection  of  wines  and  brandies,  an  ostrich  incubator,  precious 
stones,  and  preserved  fruits. 

102.  Government  of  Bahama  Islands. 

COLLECTIVE   EXHIBIT. 

Report. — A  large  display  of  the  natural  products  of  these  islands. 


103.  Government  of  British  Guiana, 

COLLECTIVE  EXHIBIT. 
Report. — A  very  large  display  of  its  natural  products. 


104.  Government  of  Ceylon, 

COLLECTIVE  EXHIBIT. 

Rfport. — A  large  display  of  the  natural  wealth  of  the  island  of  Ceylon. 


COLLECTIVE  EXHIBITS. 
105.  Government  of  the  Gold  Coast. 

COLLECTIVE  EXHIBIT. 
Report. — An  interesting  display  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  Gold.  Coast. 
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106.  Government  of  Mauritius  and  Seychelles. 

COLLECTIVE   EXHIBIT. 
Report. — A  very  interesting  display  of  the  natural  resources  of  said  colonies. 


107.  Government  of  Tasmania. 

COLLECTIVE  EXHIBIT. 
Report. — A  creditable  display  by  seventy-seven  exhibitors,  representing  the  manufactures, 
the  agricultural  products,  animal  and  vegetable  products,  and  the  educational  system  of  the 
colony ;  also  maps  and  charts  illustrating  public  works  and  geological  formation  of  the 
colony. 

loS.  Government  of  the  Island  of  Trinidad. 

COLLECTIVE   EXHIBIT. 

Report, — An  interesting  display  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  island  of  Trinidad. 


109.  Government  of  Bermudas. 

COLLECTIVE   EXHIBIT. 
Report. — ^A  large  display  of  natural  products  of  the  islands. 


no.  Government  of  Jamaica. 

COLLECTIVE   EXHIBIT. 

Report. — A  large  display  of  the  natural  products  of  Jamaica. 


III.  Hawraiian  Government. 

COLLECTIVE  EXHIBIT. 
Report. — A  collective  exhibit  of  the  natural  products  and  native  industry  of  the  islands, 
by  sixty-five  contributors ;  also  an  appropriate  and  tasteful  installation  around  the  exhibit 
in  the  Main  Building. 

112.  Italian  Government. 

COLLECTIVE   EXHIBIT. 

Report. — A  fine  display  of  the  natural,  industrial,  and  art  products  of  Italy. 


113.  Japanese  Government. 

COLLECTIVE   EXHIBIT. 

Report. — Department  of  Public  Education. — Commended  for  exceedingly  interesting- 
exhibits  showing  the  educational  system  and  methods  used  in  Japan,  and  also  scientific? 
instruments  and  apparatus. 

Light-House  Department. — For  photographs  of  the  principal  light-houses,  and  maps 
showing  their  location. 

General  Post-Office.— For  postal-cards  and  stamps,  maps  showing  the  mail  routes,  and 
annual  reports  by  the  Postmaster-General. 

Revenue  Department.— For  revenue  stamps/  blank  paper,  license  paper,  etc. 
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National  Archive  Office. — For  maps  of  the  empire  and  capital  of  Japan. 

Imperial  Board  of  Agriculture. — For  a  collection  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers,  arranged 
around  the  Japanese  Bazaar,  and  representing  a  Japanese  garden,  laid  out  by  C.  Miyagi. 

Government  Establishment  for  Experimental  Silk-Worm  Breeding. — For  drawings, 
models,  descriptions,  tools,  and  apparatus  showing  the  various  methods  of  cultivation  of 
mulberry-trees  and  of  silk-worm  breeding,  as  also  silk  in  various  stages  of  its  production. 

Department  for  the  Colonization  of  the  Island  of  Yesso. — For  geological  collections. 

The  Imperial  Commission. — For  a  dwelling-house  and  a  bazaar,  constructed  with  ma- 
terials all  brought  from  Japan,  representing  Japanese  original  houses,  J.  Matsue,  architect. 


114.  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxembourg. 

COLLECTIVE   EXHIBIT. 
Report, — Samples  of  the  industries  and  natural  products  of  the  country. 


115.  Mexican  Government. 

COLLECTIVE  EXHIBIT. 
Report. — A  good  display  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  country,  including  a  very  inter- 
esting and  great  variety  of  minerals,  ores,  and  stone ;  also  publications  and  maps  showing 
the  educational  system  and  the  libraries  of  the  country;  also  installation  surrounding  their 
exhibit  in  the  Main  Building,  which  is  very  massive  and  ingeniously  adapted  for  displaying 
the  articles  on  exhibition,  as  well  as  ornamented  in  a  very  tasteful  manner;  also  massive 
specimens  of  silver  and  onyx.  ^ 


116.  Government  of  the  Netherlands. 

COLLECTIVE   EXHIBIT. 

Report. — Commended  for  the  beautiful  installation  around  their  exhibit  and  office,  con- 
structed in  their  country,  and  which  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  admirable  examples 
of  skill  and  taste  displayed  in  the  Main  Building  of  the  Exposition. 

For  the  very  instructive  and  interesting  exhibit  of  the  public  works  and  public  institu- 
tions of  the  Government,  representing  their  system  of  dikes,  reclaiming  waste  and  swamp 
lands,  engineering,  and  education;  also  instruments  for  the  determination  of  alcohol  and 
sugar,  meteorological  instruments,  and  hydrographic  and  topographical  maps. 

For  an  extensive  exhibit  of  the  products  from  the  East  India  colonies  of  the  Government ; 
also  special  exhibits  from  various  societies  in  the  country,  viz. ;  Society  for  the  Operative 
Classes  of  Amsterdam ;  Societas  Artis  et  Amicitias,  Amsterdam ;  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Industry,  Haarlem ;  The  Dutch  Society  of  Sciences,  Haarlem;  Teyler's 
Foundation,  Haarlem ;  The  Artisan  School,  Rotterdam ;  The  General  Association  for  the 
Promotion  of  the  Cultivation  of  Bulbs,  Haarlem;  Association  for  the  Improvement  of 
Dwellings  of  the  Operative  Classes  at  the  Hague ;  Association  for  Aid  for  the  Sick  and 
Wounded  in  War,  The  Hague;  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  the  Manufacturing 
and  Mechanical  Industry,  The  Hague;  Dutch  Association  for  Promoting  the  Interests  of 
the  Flax  Industry,  Rotterdam ;  The  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  Fabrics  at  Middelburg 
and  Flushing;  The  Amsterdam  Canal  Company;  Dutch  Railway  Company,  Amsterdam ; 
Polytechnic  School  at  Delft;  Directions  of  the  Cellular  Prisons,  Uirecht;  The  Netheriand 
Horticultural  and  Botanical  Society,  Amsterdam ;  Society  for  the  History  of  Music  of  North 
Netherlands,  Amsterdam ;  Society  for  Building  and  Improving  Workmen's  Dwellings,  at 
Leeuwarden  ;  The  Society  of  Benevolence,  Frederiksoord ;  Association  "  Labor  Ennobles 
Man,"  at  Breda;  Dutch  Agricultural  Society,  North  and  South  Holland,  Loosduiners; 
Agricultural  Society  of  Guelderland,  Trogeningers ;  Agricultural  Society  of  Zealand,  Mid- 
delburg; Co-operative  Building  Unions  "  Help  Yourself"  Association,  Leeuwarden. 
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117.  Government  of  Norway. 

COLLECTIVE   EXHIBIT. 

Report. — Commended  for  the  tasteful  and  artistic  installation  around  their  exhibit  in  the 
Main  Building,  which  is  constructed  of  pine  grown  in  their  own  country  and  shown  in 
the  natural  color  of  the  wood. 

For  a  fine  display  of  carefully-prepared  profiles  illustrating  the  system  of  constructing 
public  roads,  from  the  Director  of  the  Public  Roads. 

For  a  large  collection  of  coins  from  the  Royal  Mint  of  Kongsberg. 

For  the  exhibit  of  the  model  farm  of  Sodegaasdsoen,  consisting  of  photographs  of  cattle 
and  description  of  native  breeds  of  cattle,  and  agricultural  products. 

Also  for  exhibits  of  the  Agricultural  School  of  Aas,  photographs  of  native  cattle,  and 
agricultural  products ;  also  products  and  plants  of  the  Agricultural  School  at  Stea. 


118.  The  Orange  Free  State  Government. 

COLLECTIVE  EXHIBIT. 

Report. — A  very  interesting  exhibit  of  the  native  manufactures  and  natural  resources  of 
the  country. 

119.  Peruvian  Government. 

COLLECTIVE    EXHIBIT. 

Report. — An  interesting  exhibit  of  the  antiquities  and  the  mineral  products   of  the 
country. 


120.  Portuguese  Government. 

COLLECTIVE   EXHIBIT. 

Report. — Commended  for  a  house  used  as  an  office  for  the  Commissioner,  and  a  very 
creditable  display  of  the  agricultural  products  of  the  country,  contributed  by  the  Royal 
Central  Society  of  Agriculture,  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Oporto,  and  the  Lisbon  Natural 
Museum  of  the  Colonies. 

121.  Russian  Government, 

COLLECTIVE   EXHIBIT. 

Report. — An  exceedingly  interesting  exhibit  from  the  several  Departments  of  the  Empire. 

An  extensive  display  of  agricultural  products,  educational  apparatus  illustrating  the 
system  of  instruction  by  object  teaching,  and  exhibits  from  the  technological  schools  of  St. 
Petersburg  and  Moscow. 

122.  St.  Petersburg  Museum  of  Applied  Science  and  Art,  Russia. 

COLLECTIVE  EXHIBIT. 
Report. — An  interesting  and  characteristic  collection  of  products  of  Russian  manual 
labor. 


123.  Government  of  Finland,  Russia. 

.ffi'^o?-;'.— Commended  for  publications  relating  to  mining  and  engineering,  exhibited  by 
the  Imperial  Administration  of  Mines. 
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124.  Spanish  Government, 

COLLECTIVE  EXHIBIT. 
Report. — Commended  for  a  very  creditable  exhibition,  as  well  in  Main  Building  as  in 
Agricultural  Hall  and  in  a  special  building,  illustrating  tbe  administration  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  methods  of  education,  and  the  rich  natural  resources  of  the  country  and  its 
colonies, 

125.  Government  of  Svtreden. 

COLLECTIVE  EXHIBIT. 

Report. — Department  of  War. — Commended  for  an  instructive  collection  of  army  ma- 
terials and  pupils'  work  from  the  military  schools. 

Department  of  Education. — For  a  very  complete  collection  of  materials  used  for  primary 
instruction,  and  also  for  models  of  buildings  destined  for  elementary  schools. 

Department  of  the  Interior. — For  a  very  tastefully  constructed  school-house,  which  has 
attracted  the  attention  of  all  visitors  to  the  Exhibition,  giving  also  a  good  idea  of  Swedish 
timber  and  skillful  workmanship. 

For  a  very  good  collection  of  pupils'  work,  of  the  technical  schools,  and  of  the  evening 
and  Sunday  schools  of  Stockholm. 

For  a  complete  display  of  coins  and  bank  notes  from  the  different  banks  of  Sweden. 

For  an  interesting  display  of  the  national  costumes  of  Sweden,  illustrating  the  life  of 
the  peasantry  in  the  different  parts  of  the  country. 

For  a  very  excellent  display  of  the  fishes  caught  in  Swedish  waters,  boats,  nets,  and 
tackles  used  ift  the  important  fishing  industry. 

For  scientifically  arranged  illustrations  of  the  geological  survey  of  Sweden. 

For  excellent  topographical,  economical,  and  railway  maps. 


126.  Orebro  Agricultural  Society,  Sweden. 

CEREALS. 
Report. — Commended  for  a  fine  collection  of  wheat,  rye,  and  seeds. 


127.  Agricultural  Society  of  Upsala,  Sweden. 

CEREALS  AND  SEEDS. 
Report. — Commended  for  a  fine  display  of  cereals  and  seeds. 


12S.  Westmanlands  Agricultural  Society,  Sweden 

CEREALS  AND   CLOVER   SEEDS. 
Report. — Commended  for  a  display  of  cereals  and  clover  seeds  of  exceeding  purity  and 

Utility. 

129.  Westerbottens  Agricultural  Society,  Sweden. 

CEREALS  AND  GRAIN. 

Report. — ^A  display  of  cereals  and  grain  in  straw. 


130.  Swiss  Commission. 

COLLECTIVE   EXHIBIT. 

Report. — Commended  for  a  collection  of  drawings  of  cheap  dwellings  for  the  relief  of 
workmen,  exhibited  by :  Actien  Bau-Verein  of  Zurich ;  Heinrich  Kuntz,  of  Zurich ; 
Johann  Jacob  Preter,  of  Wintherthur;  B.  Ritsmeyer  &  Co.,  of  St.  Gallen;  Sarasir  &  Co., 
of  Dosel ;  Sulger  Brothers,  of  Wintherthur;  and  also  for  the  Swiss  office  used  by  the  Com- 
mission inside  the  Main  Building  in  chalet  style. 
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131.  Swiss  Orphan  Asylums. 

COLLECTIVE  EXHIBIT. 

Report. — A  large  collection  of  reports,  regulations,  statutes,  photographs,  and  samples 
of  the  clothing  of  seven  orphan  asylums. 


132.  Swiss  Society  of  Public  Utility. 

COLLECTIVE  EXHIBIT. 

Report. — An  interesting  collection  of  plans  of  works. 


133.  Swiss  Houses  of  Refuge. 

REPORTS  AND  PUPILS'   WORK. 
Report. — A  large  collection  of  reports  and  pupils'  work. 


134.  Swiss  Institutions  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  Deaf,  and  Dumb. 

COLLECTIVE  EXHIBIT. 
Report. — An  interesting  collection  of  reports,  courses  of  instruction,  and  drawings  of 
the  blind,  deaf,  and  dumb,  contributed  by  Asile  des  Aveugles  de  Lausanne;  Privat  Blin- 
denanstalt  in  Bern ;  Asile  des  Sourds  et  Muets  du  Canton  de  Vaud  a  Moudon ;  Taub- 
stummenanstalt  in  Aarau ;  Taubstummenanstalt  in  Riehen  bei  Basel ;  Taubstummenanstalt 
in  St.  Gallen;  and  Anstalt  fur  Schwachsinnige  Kinder  in  Weissenheim  bei  Bern. 


135.  The  Swiss  Federal  Department  of  Railways  and  Commerce. 

COLLECTIVE  EXHIBIT. 
Report. — A  very  interesting  collection  of  statistics,  drawings,  geological  tables,  and  sec- 
tions illustrating  the  works  of  said  Department. 


136.  Society  of  Swiss  Engineers  and  Architects. 

COLLECTIVE   EXHIBIT. 

Report. — A  very  complete  collection  of  engineering  and  architectural  works. 


137.  The  Cantonal  Society  of  Pufilic  Utility  of  Appenzell,  Basel  City,  Glarus, 

St.  Gallen,  Zurich,  Geneva,  and  Vaud,  Switzerland. 

COLLECTIVE  EXHIBIT. 

Report. — An  important  collection  of  historical  works,  statutes,  and  pamphlets. 


138.  Model  and  Experimental  Dairy  Farm  of  Switzerland. 

COLIteCTIVE  EXHIBIT. 

Report. — Commended  for  interesting,  practical,  and  useful  results,  obtained  after  many 
years  of  careful  investigations  on  said  farm,  illustrated  by  its  publications. 


139.  Swiss  Federal  Statistical  Office. 

COLLECTIVE  EXHIBIT. 

Report. — Commended  for  very  ample  statistics  of  the  Swiss  establishments  for  the  edu- 
cation of  orphans  and  abandoned  children ;  also  of  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind. 
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140.  Swiss  Society  for  the  Education  of  House  Servants,  Zurich,  Switzerland. 

COLLECTIVE   EXHIBIT. 
Report. — Commended  as  a  new  organization  with  entirely  new  features  and  ideas,  which 
has  proved  to  be  of  great  benefit,  illustrated  by  numerous  reports,  statutes,  and  regulations. 


141.  Swiss  Society  for  Penitentiary  Reform. 

COLLECTIVE  EXHIBIT. 
Report. — Commended  for  a  large  collection  of  plans  and  works.' 


142.  Society  of  Mutual  Relief  of  Zurich,  Switzerland. 

REPORTS. 
Report. — Commended  for  a  large  collection  of  very  interesting  reports,  extending  over 
fifty  years. 

143.  Society  of  Mutual  Relief  of  St.  Gallen,  Switzerland. 

REPORTS. 
Report. — Commended  for  a  large  collection  of  very  interesting  reports,  extending  over 
fifty  years. 


144.  Swiss  Cantonal  Societies  for  the  Education  of  the  Poor. 

REPORTS. 
Report. — Commended  for  a  large  collection  of  interesting  general  reports. 


145.  Swiss  Societies  for  the  Education  of  the  Poor,  Switzerland. 

MINUTES  AND  REPORTS. 
Report. — Commended  for  an  interesting  collection  of  minutes  and  reports  of  said  So- 
cieties. 


146.  Tunisian  Government. 

COLLECTIVE  EXHIBIT. 
Report. — Commended  for  a  creditable  display  of  the  customs  and  industries  of  Tunis. 


147.  Turkish  Government. 

COLLECTIVE    EXHIBIT. 

Report. — Commended  for  a  numerous  display  of  Turkish  industries  and  products,  repre- 
sented by  one  hundred  and  seventy-one  collective  entries. 


148.  Liberian  Government. 

COLLECTIVE   EXHIBIT. 

Report. — Commended  for  an  interesting  exhibit  of  the  agricultural   and  commercial 
products  of  the  country. 


SIGNING  JUDGE  OF  GROUP  ON  COLLECTIVE  EXHIBITS. 


The  figures  annexed  to  the  name  of  the  Judge  indicate  the  reports  written  by  him. 

C.  Juhlin-Dannfelt,  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  20, 
21,  22,  23,  24,  25,  26,  27,  48,  29,  30,  31,  32,  33,  34,  35,  36,  37,  38,  39,  40,  41,  42,  43,  44, 
45.  46,  47.48,  49.  5°.  SI.  52.  S3,  54,  55.  56,  57.  58.  59.  60.  61,  62,  63,  64,  65,  66,  67,  68. 
69,  70,  71,  72,  73,  74,  75,  76,  77,  78,  79,  80,  81,  82,  83,  84,  8s,  86,  87,  88,  89,  90,  91,  92, 
93>  94.  95.  96.  97.  98,  99.  'oo.  'oi.  102.  io3.  io4.  i°S.  106.  107.  i°8.  109,  no,  in,  n2, 
113,  114,  115,  116,  117,  118,  119,  120,  121,  122,  123,  124,  125,  126,  127,  128,  129,  130, 
131,  132,  133,  134,  135,  136,  137,  138,  139,  140,  141,  142,  143,  144,  145,  146,  147,  148. 
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INTERNATIONAL    RIFLE    MATCHES. 


COMPETITION  I. 


International  Short-Range  Match,  200  Yards,  Creedmoor,  L.  I. 


r.  J.  Rabbeth,  Providence,  R.  I. 

E.  T.  Osgood,  Boston,  Mass. 

G.  M.  Hard,  New  York. 

Geo.  ,W.  Davison,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Chas.  E.  Rider,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

C.  J.  Stewart. 

William  Hayes,  Newark,  N.  J. 

M.  A.  Scull,  New  York. 

Capt.  J.  E.  Stetson,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

H.  J.  QuiNN,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


Lieut.  David  E.  Vannett,  New  York. 

Lieut. -Col.  John  Rueger,  Brooklyn,  N. 

George  W.  Yale,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

J.  G.  Fream. 

William  Robertson,  New  York. 

George  Disher,  Canada. 

F.  H.  Holton,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

A.  Butler  Smith,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Lieut.  E.  W.  Burd,  N.  Y. 

Capt.  C.  W.  Coleman,  Goshen,  N.  Y. 


Y. 


COMPETITION   II. 


International  Mid-Range  Match,  600  Yards,  Creedmoor,  L.  I. 


Maj.  Herbert  S.  Jewell,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
L.  M.  Ballard,  New  York. 
Chas.  E.  Overbaugh,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 
Ransom  Rathbone,  New  York. 
D.  Sargent,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 
Isaac  L.  Allen,  New  York. 
S.  G.  Perry,  New  York. 
Robert  J.  Haire,  Jackson,  Mich. 
•  George  W.  Yale,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
Chas.  E.  Rider,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Capt.  R.  C.  Coleman,  Goshen,  N.  Y. 

A.  S.  Swan,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Col.  Henry  A.  Gildersleeve,  New  York. 
E.  Harrison  Sanford,  New  York. 
Maj.  Henry  Fulton,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

B.  Barker,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 
Joshua  K.  Millner,  Ireland. 
J.  Booth. 

L.  C.  Bruce,  New  York. 
Lawrence  Weber,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


COMPETITION  III. 

International  Long-Range  Match,  800,  900,  and  1000  Yards,  Creedmoor,  L.  I., 
September  13  and  14,  1876. 


Maj.  Henry  Fulton,  Captain,  Brooklyn, 

N.  Y. 
Ransom  Rathbone,  New  York. 
Lawrence  Weber,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Col.  Henry  Gildersleeve,  New  York. 


American  rifle  team. 

Maj.-Gen.THOS.  S.  Dakin,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Lieut.-Col.  WiLLARD  B.  Farwell,  New 

York. 
Isaac  L.  Allen,  New  York. 
Col.  John  Bodine,  Highlands,  N.  Y. 
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IRISH    RIFLE  TEAM. 


Major  Arthur    Blenerhasset    Leech, 

Captain, 
Joshua  K.  Millner. 
William  Rigby. 
Edmund  Johnson. 


Henry  Dyas. 

Lieut,  Alexander  Ward. 

Lieut.  George  Fenton, 

W.  G.  D.  GoFF. 

W.  R,  Joynt. 


Col.  J.  H.  H.  Macdonald,  Captain. 
William  Thorburn, 
R.  McVittie. 
D.  Frasser. 
Dr.  J.  Mitchell. 


SCOTTISH  RJFL5  team. 

Peter  Rae. 
William  Clj\rk, 
Thomas  Whitelaw. 
Martin  Boyd. 


Hon.  Augustus  Morris,  Captaitif  N.  g' 

Wales. 
J.  J.  Slade,  N.  S.  Wales, 
J.  S.  Lynch,  N.  S,  Wales, 
Capt.  J.  McGarvip  Smitij,  N,  S,  W^-les. 


AUSTRALIAN   JIIFLE  TEAM. 

Daniel  Gee,  N.  S.  Wales. 


Maj.  J.  T.  Sleep,  Victoria, 
Lieut.  T.  T.  Draper,  Victpria. 
Capt,  B.  J,  Wardill,  Victoria, 
Capt.  H.  J.  King,  Victoria, 


CANADIAN    RIFLE   TEAM. 


Maj.  J.  E.  O'Reilly,  Captain. 
George  Disher. 
William  Cruit. 
George  Murison. 

A.  BELt. 


Capt.  James  Adam. 
Maj.  W.  H.  Cotton. 
Maj.  J.  M.  Gibson, 
Capt.  J.  J.  Mason. 


INTERNATIONAL  ROWING  REGATfA, 


UNDER  THE   AUSPICES    OF   THE 


UNITED  STATES  CENTENNIAL  COMMISSION 


AND   LOCAL  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE 


SCHUYLKILL    NAVY. 
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Copy  of  Official  Circular,  No.  172. 


An  International  Rowing  Regatta,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
United  States  Centennial  Commission,  will  take  place  on  the  Schuyl- 
kill River,  in  view  of  the  grounds  of  the  International  Exhibition, 
between  the  20th  of  August  and  the  15th  of  September,  1876.  Entries 
will  be  closed  on  July  15. 

The  races,  supervised  by  the  Centennial  Commission,  will  be  under 
the  local  management  of  the  Schuylkill  Navy,  a  boating  organization 
composed  of  nine  clubs,  whose  boat-houses  are  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  Schuylkill  within  Fairmount  Park.  This  association  will  furnish 
quarters  for  the  boats  of  visiting  crews. 

The  Committee  in  charge  have  made  the  following  arrangements : 

First.  An  International  race,  open  to  all  regularly  organized  boat 
clubs  throughout  the  world,  to  be  rowed  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
of  the  National  Amateur  Rowing  Association  of  the  United  States  ; 
the  prizes  to  be  a  piece  of  plate  each  for  fqurs,  for  pairs,  for  doubles, 
and  for  single  sculls,  and  in  addition,  medals  to  be  presented  to  each 
man  rowing  in  the  race,  to  be  of  gold  for  the  winning  crew,  for  the 
second  crew  of  silver,  and  the  remainder  of  bronze. 

Second.  An  International  College  race  for  four-oared  shells  will 
be  held,  the  prize  to  be  a  piece  of  plate,  with  a  gold  medal  to  each 
member  of  the  winning  crew ;  open  only  to  under-graduates. 

Third.  An  International  Graduates'  race  will  be  held  for  four-oared 
.shells,  open  only  to  graduates  of  Colleges  or  Universities ;  the  prize 
being  a  piece  of  plate,  and  a  gold  medal  to  each  member  of  the 
winning  crew. 

Fourth.  Professional  races  will  be  held,  open  to  all  crews  through- 
out the  world,  for  four-oared,  pair-oared,  and  single-scull  shells  for 
suitable  purses,  the  amounts  of  which  will  be  announced  by  the  ist 
of  May,  1876. 

The  amateur  races  will  be  rowed  in  heats  one  and  a  half  miles 
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straight-away.     The  professional  races  will  be  rowed  three  miles,  one 
and  a  half  miles  and  return. 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  prizes,  which  will  be  provided  by 
the  Schuylkill  Navy,  the  United  States  Centennial  Commission  will 
award  the  Diploma  and  Medal  of  the  Commission  to  the  victors. 

A.  T.  GOSHORN,  Director-General. 

J.  R.  Hawley,  Presideiit. 

J.  L.  Campbell,  Secretary. 

Philadelphia,  February  10,  1876. 


EXECUTIVE  AND   HONORARY  COMMITTEE. 


His  Excellency  John  F.  Hartranft, 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  Chairman. 

His  Honor  W.  S.  Stokley,  Mayor  of 
Philadelphia,   Vice-Chairman. 

Prof.  J.  R.  Leslie,  Dublin  University  Boat 
Club,  Dublin,  Ireland. 

E.  R.  Craft,  Argonauta  Rowing  Associa- 
tion, New  Jersey,  Ex.  Com.  National  As- 
sociation. 

Ezra  Rust,  Northwestern  Rowing  Associ- 
ation, Michigan. 


A.  F.  Dexter,  Narragansett,  R.  I.,  President 

National  Association  Amateur  Oarsmen. 
Marcellus  Bailey,  Analostan  Boat  Club, 

Washington,  D.  C,  Ex.  Com.  National 

Committee. 
Chas.  E.  Roome,  President  Nassau  Boat 

Club,  New  York. 
W.   F.   Garner,  Vice-Commodore    Ne* 

York  Yacht  Club. 
Col.   J.  Schuyler    Crosby,    New  York 

Yacht  Club. 
Gen.  E.  BuRD  Grubb,  Edgewater,  N.  J. 


REGATTA.  COMMITTEE. 


A.  Krumbharr,  Philadelphia  Barge  Club, 
Ex.  Com.  National  Association,  Chairman. 

E.  S.  Miles,  University  Barge  Club. 

W.  R.  Tucker,  Undine  Barge  Club. 

G.  W.  Parker,  Quaker  City  Barge  Club, 
Ex.  Com.  National  Association. 


Jonathan  Gillingham,  Secretary. 


F.  W.  Murphy,  Philadelphia  Barge  Club. 
Isaac  Bedichimer,  Malta  Boat  Club. 
H.  R.  Barnhurst,  Crescent  Boat  Club. 
H.  V.  Stillwell,  West  Philadelphia  Boat 

Club. 
Dr.  Daniel  Bray,  College  Boat  Club. 

JAMES   M.  FERGUSON,  Commodore. 
JOHN  HOCKLEY,  Jr.,  Vice-Commodore. 


Address  for  information. 


Commodore  JAS.  M.  FERGUSON, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


INTERNATIONAL    ROWING    REGATTA. 


AMATEURS. 


Four-Oared  Shells. 

BEAVERWYCK   ROWING   CLUB,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

James  T.  McCormick,  I   R.  T.  Gorman. 

James  H.  McEntee.  |   T.  J.  Gorman. 

Won  August  30,  1876,  in  9  minutes  6  seconds.     Distance,  l}i  miles,  straight-away. 


Double-Scull  Shells. 
union  springs  rowing  club,  union  springs,  n.  y. 
Frank  E.  Yates.  |   Chas.  E.  Courtnex. 

Won  September  I,  1876,  in  9  minutes  52^  seconds.     Distance,  1}^  miles,  straightr 

away. 

Pair- Oared  Shells. 

northwestern  rowing  association,  riverdale,  ill. 
Henry  Smith.  [  John  Killorin. 

Won  September  I,  1876,  in  10  minutes  2  seconds.     Distance,  i^  miles,  straight-awajs 


Single-Scull  Shells. 

union  SPRINGS  ROWING  CLUB,  UNION  SPRINGS,  N.  Y. 

Chas.  E.  Courtney. 
Won  August  31,  1876,  in  10  minutes  48^  seconds.     Distance,  r^  miles,  straight-away. 


International  College  Race. 

YALE  COLLEGE  BOAT  CLUB,   NEW  HAVEN,   CONN. 

Robt.  J.  Cook.  1  D.  H.  Kellogg. 

W.  W.  Collin.  |  Julian  Kennedy. 

Won  September  l,  1876,  in  9  minutes  10^  seconds.     Distance,  l}i  miles,  straight-away. 


International  Graduates'  Race. 

dublin  university  boat  club. 
Geo.  H.  Ferguson.  |   Croker  Harrington. 

C.  B.  Harrington.  I   Geo.  A.  E.  Hickson. 

Won  August  30,  1876,  "row  over"  in  10  minutes  39;^  seconds.    Distance,  1%  miles>, 
straight-away. 
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PROFESSIONAL  RACES. 

Four- Oared  Shells. 

THAMES  CREW,   LONDON,  ENGLAND. 

W.  Spencer.  I  John  Higgins. 

H.  Thomas.  |   T.  Green. 

Won  September  6,  1876,  on  claim  of  foul.     Distance,  3  miles,  one  turn. 


Pair-Oared  Shells. 
boston  boat  club,  boston,  mass. 
G.  Faulkner.  |   P.  Regan. 

Won  September  6,  1876,  in  21  minutes  20  seconds.    Distance,  3  miles,  one  turn. 


Single  Sculls. 
E.  Hanlan,  Toronto,  Canada. 
Won  September  6,  1876,  in  21  minutes  9  seconds.    Distance,  3  miles,  one  turn. 


F.  G.  Wing. 
C.  F.  Lawton. 
J.  S.  HiMES. 


« 

Whale-Boat  Race. 

vesta  crew,  new  BEDFORD,  MASS. 

W.  B.  Bird. 
W.  H.  Bryant. 
H.  L.  Hawes. 


Won  September  4,  1 876,  in  25  minutes  51  seconds.     Distance,  3  miles,  one  turn. 


HALIFAX  fishermen's  ASSOCIATION,  OF  HALIFAX,  N.   S. 

Obed  Smith.  I   Warren  Smith. 

Caleb  Nickerson.  |  John  Nickerson. 

Time,  17  minutes  58  seconds.     Distance,  3  miles,  one  turn.     (Having  made  the  fastest 
time  on  record  over  a  3-mile  measured  course,  including  a  turn.) 


INTERNATIONAL  YACHT  REGATTA. 
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INTERNATIONAL  YACHT  REGATTA. 


C.  I.  OsBORN,  first-class  schooner  Dreadnought. 

J.  R.  Maxwell,  second-class  schooner  Peerless. 

Danl.  Edgar,  Jr.,  first-class  sloop  Arrow. 

W.  Cooper,  second-class  sloop  Orion, 

F.  Bates,  first-class  sloop  Reveille. 

E.  T.  Miller,  second-class  sloop  Susie  S. 

L.  Schmidt,  third-class  sloop  Pluck  and  Luck. 

Dr.  Thos.  Fry,  fourth-class  sloop  Victoria. 

Gen.  B.  F.  Butler,  schooner  yacht  America. 

Danl.  Edgar,  Jr.,  sloop-yacht  Arrow. 
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